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I>KSPITB  the  intennixtare  of  raees,  and  fhe  MttlemenU  and  transafltionB  of  every  hoe  which  the 
oonne  of  ages  has  prodoeed,  the  old  hatred  of  Engliah  goTemment  still  subsists  as  a  native  passion 
iaberent  in  the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation.  From  the  first  day  of  the  invasion  the  will  of  that  mce 
of  mea  has  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  vill  of  the  conquerors:  it  has  detested  -«^iat 
they  have  loved,  and  loved  what  they  have  detested.  They,  whose  long  misfortunes  were  in  a  great 
lorsianrr  caused  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  wedded  themselves  to  the  dogmas  of  Gatholioism,  with 
a  5sart  of  ttaj,  so  soon  as  England  £reed  benelf  tram  the  same.  This  unconquerable  obstinacy,  this 
fmoaltf  of  preserving  and  nourishing,  thron|di  ages  of  physical  misery,  the  remembrance  of  their  lost 
libefty»  the  disposition  neter  to  despair  of  a  constantly  vanquished  cause,  that  has  always  been  fatal 
to  aJl  such  among  them  as  have  dared  to  espouse  and  ddiend  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
an<l  the  greatest  example  that  a  people  has  ever  given.— Auoustxh  Tbibrrt's  History  of  the  Norman 
%jo>nque»t. 
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PREFACE. 


The  origin  of  the  following  book  may  be  shortly  stated.  Some 
time  ago,  desiring  to  obtain  a  fall  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  Ireland  subsequent  to  its  connection  with  England,  the  author 
sought  among  the  libraries  and  publishers  for  a  work  upon  the 
subject.  He  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  for,  though  he 
found  that  many  books  had  been  written  about  Ireland, — one 
(Moore's)  giving  its  history  preyious  to  the  *  Reformation '; 
another  (Leland's)  bringing  it  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
a  third  (Taylor'^s)  detdling  the  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Ireland,  but  hastily  passing  over  the  last  and  (to  the  present 
generation  of  readers)  the  most  important  of  all — ^the  Rebellion 
of  1798 ;  a  fourth  (Barrington's)  giving  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  during  the  short,  bright  period  of  its  glory,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1781 ;  a  fifth  (Madden's)  giving  the  history 
of  the  United  Irishmen  at  great  length ; — ^yet  in  none  could  he  find 
a  clear  and  connected  account  of  the  current  of  Irish  events  down 
to^the  present  time,  such  as  is  so  much  needed  at  this  day,  when 
Irish  questions  engross  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention.  In 
short,  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  number  of  books — many 
of  them  very  expensive  ones— -must  be  perused,  before  anything 
like  a  correct  idea  could  be  formed  of  Irish  history.  The  author 
therefore  conceived  the  design  of  writing  a  book  which  should 
m  some  measure  supply  the  deficiency,  and  give  the  English 
reader,  within  a  small  compass,  a  history  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  People  under  the  government  of  England,  down  to  the 
period  at  which  we  live.  No  time  was  lost  in  putting  this  design 
into  execution,  and  the  following  book  is  the  result. 
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The  Bcarcity  of  works  upon  Irish  history,  as  compared  with 
those  on  the  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  shows  that, 
hitherto,  but  little  interest  has  been  felt  by  the  English  people 
in  the  condition  of  the  sister  country.  The  statement  of  Lord 
Normanby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,*  that,  "there  exists  and 
prevails  in  England  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  as  to  the  state 
and  wants  of  Ireland,^^  seems  to  be  unfortunately  but  too  well- 
funded.  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England  are 
still  as  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  Swifl  alleged 
they  were  in  his  time, — when  all  they  knew  of  Ireland  was,  that 
it  was  a  country  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  full  of  bogs, 
and  inhabited  by  "  wild  Irish  papists,^^  who  were  kept  in  awe 
only  by  means  of  English  troops.  But  the  time  for  the  prevalence 
of  such  dangerous  ignorance  is  now  past.  England  musi  be 
informed  of  the  real  condition  of  Ireland,  and  adopt  the  necessary 
steps  to  raise  her  people  from  the  deep  degradation  into  which 
the  English  government  stands  chargeable  with  having  sunk  them. 
Indeed,  the  English  people  must  bestir  themselves  to  better  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  were  it  only  as  the  means  of  ensuring  their 
own  preservation.  Our  intimate  connection,  and  our  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Irish  nation,  cannot  continue,  without  our 
population  being  ultimately  dragged  down  to  the  same  level  with 
themselves.  To  do  justice  to  Ireland,  to  elevate  her  people,  to 
enlarge  their  resources,  and  to  establish  their  liberties,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  doing  justice  to  England,  and  increasing  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  English  people.  And  in  order 
to  do  full  justice  to  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  Irish  history 
should  be  known  and  studied;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
only  is  the  true  key  to  its  present  position  to  be  found — there  only 
are  the  secret  springs  of  Irish  discontentment  to  be  traced. 

The  student  of  Irish  History  will  find  that  Ireland  stands  out 
from  the  history  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  striking  relief.  Like 
England,  Scotland,  and  most  European  countries,  the  sword  of 
Conquest  has  passed  over  Ireland;  but,  unlike  them,  the  evils 
of  that  Conquest  have  never  for  a  moment  subsided,  and  they 
are  at  the  present  day  almost  as  rife  as  they  were  seven  himdred 

*  Debate  in  the  Borne  <tf  Lord*  nn  the  state  of  Ireland,  February  13th>  18i4. 
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years  ago.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  races — Danes,  Normans,  Saxons,  Britons,  &c. — ^have, 
in  a  great  measure,  fused  down  into  one  people  ;  but  in  Ireland, 
the  two  races  of  the  Conquest  are  still  at  war;  and  after  a 
resistance  which  has  lasted  for  centuries,  the  struggle  is  almost  as 
inveterate  now  as  at  the  period  of  its  commencement.  The  blame 
of  this  protracted  and  destructive  enmity  between  race  and  race, 
rests  with  the  conquering  classes  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the 
English  Government,  which  has  supported  them  throughout  in  their 
anti-national  and  inhuman  policy.  Instead  of  amalgamating  them- 
selves with  the  nation,  the  Norman  invaders,  and  afterwards  the 
English  and  Scotch  colonists  who  settled  in  Ireland,  erected  them- 
selves into  an  Ascendancy  of  the  most  despotic  and  tyrannical 
kind.  In  course  of  time,  they  possessed  themselves  of  almost  the 
entire  soil  of  Ireland,  treating  the  natives  as  Helots  and  slaves, 
and  with  a  cruelty  that  has  never  been  exceeded  in  any  age  or 
country.  Laws  were  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
the  nation  distinct  from  the  settlers,  and  thus  preventing  them 
firom  merging  into  one  people.  "  Mere  Irish  "^  were  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  English  law,  and  might  be  killed  with  impu- 
nity. Statutes  were  even  passed  expressly  to  prevent  the  English 
settlers  from  conforming  to  Irish  language,  dress,  and  manners, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  goods,  imprisonment,  and  being  dealt  with 
as  "  Irish  enemies.*"  And  thus  were  the  Irish  people  placed 
under  the  ban  of  proscription  and  exclusion  by  their  conquerors, 
and  a  mark  was  set  upon  them  to  be  shunned  and  hated  by  their 
fellow- men. 

The  evils  of  the  Conquest  were  never  allowed  to  subside.  The 
Barons,  who  had  at  first  monopolized  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  at  length  grew  so  powerful  and  dangerous^ 
that  it  became  the  policy  of  the  English  crown  to  destroy  them, 
to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  divide  them  anew  among  English 
and  Scotch  settlers.  Hence  the  wars  of  extermination  and  con- 
fiscation of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  extensive  confiscations  of  James  I. 
The  Civil  War  also,  during  which  the  native  Irish  clung  to  the 
cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  issued  in  extensive  confiscations 
of  Irish  estates  by  Cromwell,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
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on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Thid,  however,  was  not  the 
end  of  the  confiscation  of  Irish  lands ;  for,  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  adhering  to  the  cause  of 
James  II,  after  the  rest  of  his  subjects  had  deserted  him,  there 
was  another  extensive  seizure  of  Irish  estates  by  the  English 
goremment.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  eoafiscations  of 
lands  on  account  of  ^'  rebellion,^^  amounted  to  about  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  acres, — ^the  entire  surface  of  Ireland  amounting  to  only 
about  twelve  millions  of  acres  !  Thus  more  than  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  were  seized  by  the  red.  hand  of  power  from 
the  original  Irish  people,  and  conferred  upon  an  English  colony, 
who,  owing  their  possessions  to  the  sword,  have  ever  since  trusted 
to  the  same  for  maintaining  themselves  in  their  occupancy.  '^  Con- 
fiscation,^^ said  the  Earl  of  Clare,  at  the  Union,  ^'  is  their  common 
title ;  and  from  their  first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island,  brooding  ov^ 
their  discontent  in  sullen  indignation.^ 

All  the  evils  springing  out  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  have  been 
immensely  aggravated  by  reKffiow  causes.  At  the  Reformation, 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  like  the  English  people,  adopted 
the  new  doctrines ;  the  native  Irish,  alone  among  the  northern 
nations,  clinging  fondly  to  their  ancient  faith.  They  seem  to  have 
loved  it  the  more  that  it  had  been  renounced  by  their  conquerors. 
From  henceforward  the  Catholic  religion  became  the  test  of  Irish 
race  ;  Protestantism  was  associated  in  native  minds,  with  spolisr 
tion,  confiscation,  and  massacre  ;  and  the  Protestant  Church  was 
regarded  as  an  abomination,  the  mere  badge  of  English  usurpation 
and  conquest.  The  constancy  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  also, 
to  the  cause  of  their  suffering  flock,  in  all  times  and  circumstances, 
endeared  the  old  religion — sanctified  as  it  was  by  the  most  vene- 
rable associations — to  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  Thus,  the 
Church  of  the  Irish  became  ranged  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Church 
of  the  English  from  a  very  early  period,  and  continues  down  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  be  the  great  engine  of  opposition  to  British 
power.  Hence,  from  an  early  period,  it  was  -conceived  to  be  the 
true  policy  of  the  Ascendancy  to  crush  the  .Catholic  religion,  in 
-order  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Irish  people. 
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*^  Extirpation  '^  of  the  Catholics  has  been  spoken  of  at  varions 
pexiodfl, — and  laws  of  the  moat  ferocious  cruelty  have  been  devised 
against  the  Catholic  priesthood.  They  have  been  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  hanged,  tortured,  beheaded  and  quartered, — ^yet  still 
Catholicism  grew  and  flourished, — and,  by  these  very  measures 
against. their  priesthood,  it  was  only  more  deeply  imbedded  than 
before  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people. 

At  the  Rebellion  of  1688,  the  sanguinary  and  cruel  policy  of 
open  force  was  abandoned ;  but  a  system  of  penal  persecution  was 
devised  and  enforcfed,  which  was  not  less  oppressive  and  crushing 
in  its  operation.  The  Catholic  Irishman  was  degraded  into  a 
mere  serf  and  bondsman  of  the  soil,  from  all  proprietorship  in 
which  he  was  to  be  completely  debarred.  His  property  (if  he 
had  any)  might  now  be  seized  by  Protestants,  the  child  might 
plunder  his  fiither,  the  wife  her  husband,  the  servant  his  master. 
The  nation  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vilest  class  of  discoverers  and 
informers.  They  had  at  their  command,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burke,  ^^  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance ;  and,  as 
well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation 
of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.''^  It  has 
been  said  that  during  the  century  of  legalized  oppression  by  means* 
of  the  penal  laws,  ^^  Ireland  had  no  history,^" — and  Moore  has 
observed  that  '^  with  this  part  of  his  country's  history  an  Irish 
chronicler  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  mourn  over  it  and  be  silent.'"'^ 
But  in  our  opinion,  the  history  of  that  century  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  history  of  Ireland ; — eloquent,  not  of  heroism  or 
achievement,  but  of  suffering  and  endurance  under  the  deadliest 
wrcMDgs.  The  century  of  penal  persecution  is  the  most  instructive 
of  all  the  epochs  in  Irish  history,  and  must  be  read  before  the 
temper,  charaeter,  and  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
at  the  present  time,  can  be  clearly  comprehended  and  understood- 

Almost  the  only  bright  period  in  Irish  history  is  that  between 
1780  and  1785,  when  a  splendid  effort  was  made  by  the  Irish 
people,  headed  by^  the  Liberal  Protestant  party,  to  achieve  for 
thdur  unhappy  country  a  place  among  nations.     Catholic  Relief 
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followed;  but  the  course  of  improvement  was  suddenly  and 
harshly  arrested  by  the  English  government,  and  the  Rebellion  of 
1798  broke  out,  which  was  ferociously  crushed  and  diortly  after 
followed  by  the  Union.  This  measure,  which  might  have  beea 
a  great  step  in  civilization,  has  hitherto  proved  the  reverse.  It 
was  carried  when  the  country  was  bristling  with  bayonets,  and 
the  people  were  placed  under  martial  law  by  the  government. 
From  the  first  it  was  hated  and  distrusted,  and  would  have  been 
resisted,  but  that  the  people  were  pinioned  down  to  the  earth  by 
military  force.  The  Catholics,  who  might  have  been  reconciled 
to  the  Union  by  benefits,  were  deceived  by  it;  henceforward 
it  became  identified  in  their  minds  with  violated  fiuth ;  and,  in 
course  of  time,  opposition  to  it  became  a  national  movement.  The 
number  of  Coercion  Acts  passed  for  Ireland  since  the  Union,  shows 
that  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  period  the  country  has  been 
in  a  state  of  ^'  smothered  war.^^  The  government  is,  down  to  the 
present  day,  sullenly  and  reluctantly  obeyed, — ^the  laws  being  still 
regarded  as  the  mere  instruments  of  an  ascendancy  class  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Irish  people  has  even  increased  of  late  years ;  and  it  would  some* 
times  seem  as  if  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Orattan  were  yet  to  be 
fulfilled  in  reference  to  the  Union — a  measure  which,  he  said 
*^  would  be  fatal  to  England ;  beginning  with  a  false  compromise 
which  they  might  call  a  Union,  to  end  in  eternal  separation, 
through  the  process  of  two  civil  wars.**' 

That  the  Union  has  been  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  people,  may  be  inferred  iBrom  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1886,  of  the  8,175,124  persons  in 
Ireland,  2,885,000  are  absolute  paupers.  With  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  since  the  Union,  misery  of  all  kinds  has  greatly 
increased ;  agrarian  revolt  and  outrage  have  also  increased,  until  of 
late  years,  when  they  have  been  somewhat  held  in  check  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  The  ^^  clearing  ^'*  system  has  recently 
been  enforced  with  unwonted  severity,  as  many  as  70^0  persons 
having  been  expelled  from  their  homes  and  their  farms  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  In  short,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  travellers,  English,  French,  and  German,  the  Irish  peasantry. 
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of  which  seven-eighths  of  the  Irish'nation  consist,  are  the  most 
miserable  and  destitute  people  on  the  £Bu;e  of  the  earth.  ^^  Was 
change  and  reformation  needed  in  Ireland  T  asks  Carlyle.  ''  Has 
Ireland  been  governed  in  a  wise  and  loving  manner  i  A  govern- 
ment and  goidance  of  white  European  men,  which  has  issued  in 
perennial  hunger  of  potatoes  to  the  third  man  extant,  ought  to 
drop  a  veil  over  its  &ce,  and  walk  out  of  court  under  conduct  of 
proper  officers ;  saying  no  word ;  expecting  now  of  a  surety 
sentence,  either  to  change  or  die/^ 

If  History  be  regarded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  grand  store- 
house of  Experience  of  the  human  race, — ^not  as  a  mere  record 
of  tyranny  and  slaughter,  but  a  general  accumulation  of  experi- 
ments, successful  and  unsuccessful,  all  tending  towards  the  solution 
of  the  grand  problem — ^how  mankind  can  be  governed  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  mass  the  largest  possible  amount  of  happiness  and . 
liberty, — ^then  a  careful  perusal  of  the  history  of  Ireland  cannot 
fail  to  teaoh  a  most  impressive  and  instructive  lesson.  It  teaches 
that  centuries  of  Physical  Force  have  utterly  failed  to  attach  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  the  English  government, — ^that  seven  hundred 
years  of  coercion — ^instead  of  producing  '  Union,^  affectionate 
allegiance,  peaceAilness,  contentment,  and  prosperity, — ^have  issued 
only  in  dLsunion,  in  '  constitutional  resistance,''  in  national  agitation 
and  ^  passive  ^  rebellion — ready,  on  a  mementos  notice,  to  become 
^  active,^  in  burning  discontent  and  deep-seated  hostility  to  the 
governing  classes,  and  in  a  mass  of  national  pauperism  and  misery 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What  fiedlure  could  be 
more  complete !  What  experiment  could  be  more  conclusive  as 
to  the  utter  inefficiency  of  all  the  means  which  have  heretofore 
been  employed  in  the  government  of  Ireland  t  And  what  more  • 
calculated  to  rouse  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  demand  that  an 
entirely  different  course  of  policy  should  be  henceforward  pursued 
with  reference  to  the  sister  country  t 

It  were,  indeed,  fiill  time  that  the  Enghsh  people  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Ireland.  It  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  apathy  and  indifference  as  to  her  fate,  that  her  pre- 
sent suflhriDgs  are  to  be  attributed.   Let  them  consider  the  expense 


of  governing  Ireland  by  force ;  it  has  cost  for  many  years 
past,  more  than  a  million  sterling  a-year  in  soldiers,  and  half  a 
million  in  police.  The  Union,  indeed,  exists  merely  by  force.  Aud 
yet  no  people  are  more  easily  governed  than  the  Irish — ^none  are 
more  gratefol  for  acts  of  justice  and  kindness.  It  has  been  truly 
said  of  them,  by  one  who  knew  them  well,  that  ^^  the  Irish  are 
indeed  a  tractable  nation,  and  though  they  have  resisted  chains  of 
iron,  they  may  easily  be  conducted  by  a  kindly  hand  with  a  silken 
thread.^^  When  the  English  people  and  the  English  government 
tfKno  Ireland,  they  will  give  up  attempting  to  govern  them  by  the 
sword — ^that  old  and  used-up  instrument  of  despots, — ^and  betake 
themselves  to  Justice ;  employing,  instead  of  the  weapons  of  the 
soldier  and  policeman,  the  more  powerful  instrument  of  Redress. 
That  the  publication  of  this  book  may  hasten  that  period,  by  difius- 
ing  among  the  English  people  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  and 
sufferings  of  Ireland,  is  the  foremost  hope  and  desire  of  its  author. 
Though,  in  the  course  of  the  following  work,  considerable  sym- 
pathy and  partiality  are  expressed  for  the  Irish  people — a  sympathy 
and  partiality  which  are  based  upon  the  feeling  that  where  force 
and  fraud  alone  are  relied  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  power,  the 
nation  that  resists  is  much  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  nation 
that  oppresses — ^yet  the  writer  has  not  allowed  his  partiality 
(which  is  not  that  of  either  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic)  to  interfere 
with  the  strict  and  impartial  statement  of  fieusts,  which  he  has,  fi>r 
the  most  part,  purposely  cited  from  the  works  of  Protestant 
writers  themselves.  He  has  consulted  a  very  large  number  of 
authorities,  and  has  put  forward  no  assertion,  of  which  he  is 
conscious,  that  cannot  be  supported  by  abundance  of  credit£j>le 
evidence. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE 


UNDER  THE  GOVEENMENT  OF  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Irelakb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  European  countries  ; — 
interesting  as  regards  its  past  history,  as  well  as  its  present 
condition, — ^interesting  from  its  beauty,  fertility,  and  great  natural 
richness, — ^interesting  because  of  the  cheerfulness,  the  humour, 
the  genius,  and  the  virtues  of  her  sons, — interesting  because  the 
Irish  form  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the 
British  empire, — ^and  interesting — deeply,  painftilly  interesting — 
because  of  the  patient  endurance  by  the  Irish  people  of  centuries 
of  oppression  and  wrong. 

At  the  present  time  especially,  Ireland  forms  the  object  of 
deep  and  engrossing  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  British  com- 
munity. The  security  and  integrity  of  the  empire  is  now 
acknowledged  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  Ireland.  In 
her  hands  are  virtually  placed  the  Aiture  destinies  of  Britain ; 
our  position  in  the  scale  of  nations  being  dependant  upon  the 
course  henceforward  pursued  by  the  Irish  people.  For,  if  they 
refuse  to  support  the  government,  and  to  maintain  the  foreign 
conquests  of  England,  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  British 
empire  may  have  passed  away  for  ever  ! 

Ireland,  has,  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  been  the  Slave  of 
England.  Her  soil  has  been  looked  upon  merely  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  our  aristocracy,  with  soldiers  for  their  blood-hounds ; 
while  her  people  have  been  branded  as  a  kind  of  Helots  on 
the  land  which  'gave  them  birth.  They  have,  at  most,  been 
held  of  use  only  as  giving  a  rental  value  to  the  lordly  acres 
which  they  cultivated.     When  they  ceased  to  do  this,  they  were 


at  once  dispossessed,  and  "cleared  olT"  without  mercy.  Down 
even  to  the  present  day,  their  government  has  been  one  of  con- 
quest. Coercion,  oppression,  extortion,  treachery,  confiscation, 
plunder,  and  massacre,  have  been  the  principal  instruments 
heretofore  employed  by  the  English  ascendancy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  people. 

But  Ireland  has  now  risen  up,  and  declares  she  vrill  be  a 
Slave  no  longer.  As  Greece  has  ceased  to  be  the  Slave  of 
Turkey,  Norway  of  Sweden,  and  Belgium  of  Holland,  so  would 
Ireland  now  cease  to  be  the  Slave  of  England.  She  is  fast  out- 
growing her  bonds.  She  longs  to  cast  off  her  fetters  altogether. 
She  claims  to  be  free.  She  numbers  already  nine  millions  of 
gallant  people,  and  is  strong  enough  to  be  a  Nation.  At  least 
she  says  she  is,  and  her  people  are  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  Ireland  is  even  now  on  the  eve  of  declaring  her 
legislative,  if  not  her  national  Independence. 

England  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  world'^s  opinion, 
for  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  province  of  civilization  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  race  and  of  caste,  to  create  a  moral 
and  intellectual  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  to  establish  a  tribunal 
of  public  opinion  for  all  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  republics  of 
the  world.  To  England,  therefore,  which  is  considered  as  in  the 
vanguard  of  civilization,  the  verdict  of  this  new*  tribunal  cannot 
be  an  object  of  indifference.  Already,  indeed,  is  it  delivered 
against  her,  and  its  consequences  meet  her  everywhere.  Do  we 
denounce  the  oppression  of  the  crushed  and  prostrate  people  of 
Poland!  Russia  answers,  "Before  you  vituperate  the  wrongs 
of  Poland,  redress  the  worse  wrongs  of  Ireland!"'  Is  Austria 
charged  with  the  barbarous  treatment  of. her  Italian  subjects! 
Austria  retorts,  "  We  hold  Italy  with  a  milder  grasp  than  gau 
hold  Ireland :  we  treat  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  better  than 
you  treat  the  Catholics  of  your  sister  kingdom.""  Everywhere 
is  it  the  same.  When  we  denounce  foreign  wrong,  and  urge  its 
redress,  the  answer  of  the  despot  is  always  ready,  "  Begin  at 
home  I     Look  to  Ireland  T 

But  the  people  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  are  now  beginning 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  as  forming 
a  most  important  part  of  the  "  Condition-of-England  question."" 
The  discussion  of  the  policy  of  government  towards  Ireland, 
indeed,  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  Cabinets,  or  to  Parliaments.  The  people  of 
England  are  also  eagerly  discussing  the  question,  and  longing  for 
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more  light  upon  the  subject.  They  feel  that  their  own  welfare 
intimately  depends  on  that  of  Ireland;  and  that,  unless  the 
people  of  that  country  be  raised  from  the  deep  degradation  into 
which  oppression  has  sunk  them,  they  themselves  must  speedily 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  level. 

Yet,  interesting  though  the  condition  of  Ireland  be  to  the 
people  of  England,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  sister 
Island  by  the  mass  of  our  coimtrymen.  To  most  of  them  Irish 
history  is  as  little  known  as  that  of  Kamskatka  or  Peru.  And 
yet  it  is  in  Irish  history  that  the  key  to  the  present  position 
of  Ireland  is  to  be  found :  it  is  there  that  the  secret  springs  of 
the  present  Irish  discontentment  are  to  be  traced.  We  do  not, 
however,  wonder  that  the  English  people  should  wish  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  for  it  is  almost  throughout 
one  dark  and  damning  record  of  English  misrule,  tyranny,  and 
crime. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  people  of  England  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  when  they  must  bestir  themselves  to  do  her  people 
justice,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  their  own  preservation.  Not  to 
aid  in  this  great  work,  is  tantamount  to  political  suicide  ;  for  the 
liberties  of  the  English  and  Irish  people  are  suspended  in  the 
same  scale;  and  are  destined  to  rise  and  fall  together.  Now,  in 
order  to  do  effectual  justice  to  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  her 
past  history,  as  well  as  her  present  condition,  should  be  fully 
known :  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  disseminating  knowledge  upon 
this  subject,  and  of  thus  aiding  the  British  people  in  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  present  position  of  their  sister  country,  that 
the  pres^it  work  is^now  undertaken.  In  its  execution,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  state  the  facts  of  Irish  history  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  England,  in  all  their  clearness  and  ftilness ; 
though  we  do  not  promise  to  restrain  our  own  feelings  and 
opinions  on  becoming  occasions.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible 
for  the  friend  of  human  kind  to  glance  over  the  history  of 
Ireland  without  weeping  tears  like  hot  gall.  Can  we  pass  over 
burning  ploughshares,  and  not  be  burnt !  Can  we  write  of  Ireland, 
and  not  feel  an  ardent  sympathy  with  her  wrongs,  and  a  deep 
commisseration  for  her  sufferings! 

To  our  mind,  Ireland  at  present  forms  one  of  the  most  sublime 
moral  spectacles  under  the  sun,  or  perhaps  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  nations.  There  is  a  devotion,  a  self- 
sacrifice,  and  a  self-denial   among  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
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afford  the  strongest  indications  that  the  days  of  her  regeneration 
are  at  hand.  What  other  people  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
national  Temperance  movement !  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
a  unanimity,  a  devotedness,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
national  deliverance  and  emancipation,  such  as  now  distinguish 
the  Irish  people  ! 

Yes  !  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  is  even  now  near 
at  hand,  when  Ireland  shall  at  last  be  free, — when,  out  of  the 
blood  of  her  ten  thousand  martyrs  shall  spring  the  glorious 
blessings  of  national  liberty  and  independence, — ^and  when  Ire- 
land, long  the  despised  and  the  rejected  of  Britain,  shall  occupy  a 
front  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


THE 

HISTORY  OF   IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Early  history  of  Ireland— Introduction  of  the  Chriatian  religion— Saint  Patrick- 
State  of  Society  in  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion — The 
kingdoms  of  Ireland— Party  feuds  and  battles— Bravery  of  the  Irish. 

The  early  history  of  Ireland,  like  the  early  history  of  all  other 
countries,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Poetry  and  romance  have 
indeed  told  us  of  the  early  glories  of  Ireland — of  the  wisdom  and 
wealth  of  her  people,  and  of  the  might  and  power  of  her  kingdoms. 
Viewed  through  the  magnifying  lens  of  tradition,  the  "  Bright  Isle 
of  the  Wesf**  has  thus  been  made  to  shine  resplendent  in  ancient 
glory  and  grandeur.  But  alas !  the  vision  is  stript  of  its  most 
^rgeous  hues,  when  examined  by  the  sober  light  of  reason  and 
judgment ;  and  we  find  that  the  earlv  glory  ot  Ireland,  like  the 
boasted  early  glory  of  all  other  countnes,  exists  rather  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  than  in  the  veritable  records  of  the  past.  But  the 
Irishman  is  to  be  excused,  who,  turning  from  the  authentic  records 
of  the  misery,  plunder,  bloodshed,  and  crime,  so  long  inflicted  on 
his  country  by  a  foreign  government,  seeks  to  refresh  his  saddened 
mind  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  romance,  which  fond  imagination 
has  peopled  with  images  of  early  power  and  civilization. 

The  early  history  of  all  European  countries  is  very  nearly  the 
same.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  Pagans  in  their  religion, 
the  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones.  They  were  governed  by 
chiefs,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  restless  thirst  for  aggression 
and  plunder,  and  were  generally  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
s^i'ord  was  then  the  only  law,  and  might  constituted  the  only  right 
to  govern.  This  state  ripened  into  the  feudal  system,  during  which 
a  race  of  chiefs  grew  up  partially  civilized,  and  from  them  spread 
downwards  among  their  followers  a  partial  refinement  and  civiliza- 
tion. Then  coalitions  of  chiefs  took  place,  who  recognized  some 
one  or  other  of  their  order  as  King.  1  his  king  was  generally  their 
creature :  if  he  re^ed  to  accede  to  their  demands,  he  was  at  once 
dethroned,  or  assassinated.*     Feuds  became  perpetual  between 

*  In  the  list  of  178  monsrchs  of  the  MilesUn  line  enumerated  by  the  Irish  historians,  only 
47  died  natural  d^itht  77  were  slain  in  battle,  and  60  murdered.— Taylor* s  History  or  tu'k 
Civil  Waai  of  Ikslamd.    Vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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kingdoms.  Turbulence  pervaded  the  entire  frame  of  society.  Arms 
was  the  only  noble  profession  ;  and  th^  most  successftil  destroyer  of 
his  fellow-creatures  was  lauded  as"  a  hero,  and  almost  worshipped 
as  a  god.  A  fierce  and  ruling  animal  will  was  the  great  characte- 
ristic of  this  period.*  The  mass  of  tlte  people  remained  sunk  to 
a  great  depth  in  civilization.  While  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the 
time  occupied  the  page  of  history,  we  find  that  the  people  who 
fought  and  bled  for  them  passed  away  unnoticed.  But  thus  has  it 
ever  beea.  The  units  have  always  monopolized  the  ear  of  society. 
While  thejr.have  UEMideifae  world  clamorous  with  their  deeds,  their 
achievements,  their  joys,  and  their  sufferings ;  the  "  dumb  millions,"''* 
doomed  to  pine  on  in  thick  obscuration,  have  toiled,  suffered,  bled, 
and  died  for  others,  and  then  passed  away  into  silent  oblivion, 
without  a  record. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  European  society  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  was  a  new  element 
thrown  into  social  mass,  which  was  yet  destined  to  germinate  and 
bring  forth  abundant  fruits.  By  degrees,  the  teachers  of  the  new 
religion  obtained  an  immense  influence  over  lire  people  ;  and*  even 
chiefs  and  kings  themselves  to^v^d  down  before  them  in  awe. 
Then  learning  was  diffused,  and  knowledge  was  extended,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  flourished.  Ireland  still  holds  dear  the  memory 
of  the  Apostle  who  first  carried  the  glad  ftiessage  of  the  gospel 
among  her  people.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centtlry, 
and  from  this  time  it  is  that  the  authentic  history  of  Ireland  may 
be  traced.  Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  laboured  for  thirty  years 
with  immense  s[nccess  among  the  Irish,  demolishing  Druidism,  and 
establishing  in  its  place  the  religion  wliich  Ireland  fervently 
cherishes  down  to  the  present  day.  After  him,  a  succession 
of  pious  and  faithful  men  arose,  who,  ere  long,  made  Ireland  fe,mous 
for  its  learning  throughout  the  civilized  worfd.  Civil  communities 
were  formed  m  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the  monks,  which 
in  course  of  time  became  well-policed  cities,  and  thither  youths, 
not  only  of  the  island,  but  of  the  neighbouring  nations  came 
to  be  educated.  From  these  seats  of  learning  emanated  the 
men  who  founded  most  of  the  celebrated  monasteries  and  colleges 
of  the  time,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England  :  many  of 
which  flourish  down  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  did  the  priest- 
hood continue  to  exercise  an  increasing  influence,  until  they  became 
the  arbiters  and  almost  the  lawgivers  of  the  people,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  English 
invasion,  merits  some  notice  here,  as  explanatory  of  certain  future 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  country.  At  an  early  period,  Ireland 
was  divided  into  the  five  kingdoms  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  Meath.  The  four  kingdoms  first  named  were  each 
ruled  over  by  their  independent  king,  and  the  whole  were  governed 
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by  one  paramount  sovereign,  who,  while  he  reigned,  claimed  the 
smaller  but  more  central  and  abundantly  fertile  kingdom  of  Meath 
as  his  peculiar  property.  These  kingdoms  were  again  subdivided 
into  principalities,  which  were  inhabited  by  district  clans  or  septs, 
each  ruled  by  its  own  chieftain  (or  carfinny.)  Each  chieftain  was 
independent  in  his  own  domain,  administering  justice,  and  exer- 
cising the  right  of  making  war  and  peace  with  his  neighbour,  at 
his  own  pleasure.  The  power  and  government  of  each  provincial 
king  were  thus  similar  to  those  of  the  monarch  himself:  he  also 
received  tributes  from  inferior  chiefs,  paid  for  their  services  when 
he  wanted  their  aid  in  war,  and  was  entertained  by  them  in  his 
progress  throughout  the  country.  The  same  system  extended 
downwards  among  all  the  ranks  of  society. 

The  obedience  of  the  chieftains  to  their  provincial  king,  and  of 
these  again  to  their  lord  paramount  sovereign,  depended  solely  on 
the  physical  powers  which  the  superiors  possessed  of  enforcing 
their  authority.  And  often  these  were  of  a  kind  so  inefficient  as  to 
render  the  name  of  sovereign  a  mere  empty  sound.  Occasionally 
the  central  and  sovereign  power  was  completely  overthrown  by  the 
subordinate  kings, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
ancient  dvnasty  of  Tara  was  overturned  by  the  throne  of  Munster ; 
and,  at  all  times,  was  it  in  an  enfeebled  and  inefficient  condition, 
from  the  want  of  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  authority  among 
the  provincial  governments.  The  king  paramount  was  looked  upon 
with  jealousy  by  the  inferior  kings,  who  watched  and  seized  upon 
every  opportunity  of  weakening  his  power  and  diminishing  his 
resources.  Thus  the  regal  system  of  Ireland  was,  from  the  t^^n- 
ning,  productive  of  insubordination,  feuds,  and  warlike  contention. 

The  monarch  as  well  as  the  provincial  kings,  were  also  elective^ 
which  was  another  source  of  confusion  and  weakness.  The  manner 
in  which  the  kings  were  elected  was  another  pregnant  source  of 
mischief.  This  was  regulated  by  what  was  caUed  the  law  of 
Tanisiry^  which  confined  hereditary  right  to  certain  families,  but 
not  to  individuals.  Thus  the  chiefs  and  kings  could  only  be  elected 
from  royal  houses ;  but  then  there  was  not  an  individuid  of  a  royal 
or  noble  fitmily,  no  matter  how  numerous  it  might  be,  who  might 
not  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  tanisty  or  chieftain-elect. 
The  custom  was  to  elect  this  tanist  immediately  after  the  accession 
of  the  chief,  and  to  assign  to  him  a  portion  of  the  mesnal  land. 
When  the  chief  died,  the  tanist  succeeded  him,  and  another  was 
immediately  elected  in  his  room.  This  practice  was  found  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  mischief.  The  accession  of  a  chief  or  a 
king  was  generally  the  signal  for  party-feuds,  and  often  pitched 
battles,  to  determine  who  should  be  the  tanist  to  succeed  him. 
The  chiefs  also  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  person  thus  elected, 
who  often  eagerly  longed  for  their  death,  to  attain  the  rank  of 

Erince  ;  and  the  tanists  too  often  gave  them  room  for  this  suspicion, 
y  openly  making  war  on  them,  or  secretly  assassinating  them. 
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So  didtracted  and  torn  to  pieces  was  Ireland^  from  these  and  other 
causes,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  inyasion  that 
the  country  might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  any  foreign  invader 
disposed  to  make  the  experiment.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fate 
of  this  noble  country,  from  the  first,  to  be  the  prey  of  social  discord, 
convulsion  and  striite.  The  cause  of  the  common  welfare  of  all,  has 
almost  throughout  been  sacrificed  in  the  selfish  struggles  between 
rival  factions ;  and  while  the  people  have  been  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  at  the  bidding  of  their  respective  chiefs,  the  common  enemy 
has  been  enabled  to  forge  the  chains  of  their  national  coercion  and 
enslavement. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fierceness  of  the  feuds  which  raged 
among  the  native  cliiefs  and  kings  of  Ireland,  it  is  extraordinary  to 
observe  with  what  spirit  and  unanimity  they  occasionally  acted 
when  attacked  by  foreign  invaders.  While  England,  during  the 
period  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes,  was  laid  com- 
pletely prostrate,  and  her  king  was  a  fiigitive  in  foreign  lands, 
Ireland  continued  to  struggle  and  resist  to  the  last,  pouring  out  her 
princes  and  her  clans  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  the  death,  till  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  striking  the  fatal  blow  at  their  power  on  the 
field  of  Clontarf.  The  tremendous  exertions  which  the  Irish  people 
made  on  such  occasions  were  suflicient  evidence  of  the  energies  of 
which  Ireland  is  capable,  in  a  cause  that  rallies  around  it  cordially 
the  arms  and  hearts  of  her  sons.  We  cannot  avoid  here  quoting  a 
passage  from  an  old  English  historian,  in  proof  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  in  resisting  every  attempt  to  bring  them  under  a  foreign 
yoke :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder,"  says  William  of  Newbridge, 
"  that  Britain,  which  is  of  larger  extent,  and  equally  an  island  of 
the  ocean,  should  have  been  so  often,  by  the  chances  of  war,  made 
the  prey  of  foreign  nations,  and  subjected  to  foreign  rule,  having 
been  first  subduedandpossessedbythe  Romans,  then  by  theGkrmans, 
^".^"J^rds  by  the  Danes,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Normans ;  while  her 
neighbour,  Hibemia,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  themselves,  even 
when  the  Orkneys  were  in  their  power,  has  been  but  rarely,  and 
then  imperfectly  subdued ;  nor  even,  in  reality,  has  been  brought 
to  submit  to  foreign  domination,  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1171.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Causes  which  led  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion—Early  independence  of  the  Irish 
cnurch— The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  acknowledged— Pope  Adrian's  Bull, 
Strav"*  *^/  Lordship  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.—Dermot  Macmurchad,  the 
State  oJ  w  J'^^'^d— ^ermot  is  dethroned,  and  flies  to  England  for  help— 
neo^le^-n  **  ^'"  period-Tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  slavery  of  tlic 

V    V       uermot  obUiins  help  from  Norman  adventurers— They  land  in  Ireland. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  about  the  causes  which  led  to 
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the  first  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English.  The  Norman  kings, 
whose  arm  J  of  freebooters  had  overawed  and  conquered  England, 
long  looked  with  an  eye  of  envy  towards  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom ;  and  the  more  so,  that  it  had  always  been  ready  to  aid  the 
Saxon  people  in  their  struggles  for  independence.  After  the 
defeat  at  Hastings,  three  sons  of  the  conquered  king  sought  refuge 
and  succour  in  Ireland,  and  were  there  enabled  to  fit  out  a  large 
fleet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Hence,  William  "  the 
Conqueror,'*'  and  the  first  Henry,  are  said  to  have  early  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  adding  Ireland  to  their  dominions;  and  William 
Rufns,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  (who  were 
generally  aided  in  their  incursions  on  England  by  large  bodies  of 
Irish  troops),  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  rocks  at 
St.  Davids,  looking  towards  Ireland  — "  I  will  have  the  shippes  of 
my  kingdome  brought  liither,  wherewith  I  will  make  a  bridge  to 
invade  this  land.''^  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  monarchs,  that  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  seriously 
resolved  upon.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
at  this  period,  auspiciously  favoured  his  designs. 

It  would  appear  that  though,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
Ireland  was  Catholic  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent — the 
Druids  being  extinct,  except  in  the  remote  districts  of  Ulster  and 
Connanght — there  was  a  degree  of  sturdy  independence  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Irish  church,  which  was  not  to  be  observed  in  any 
other  portion  of  Christendom.  They  zealously  maintained  their 
independence,  and  refused  as  yet  to  recognize  the  spiritual  authority 
of  Rome.  Hence  they  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  early 
Popes,  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  angry  reproach  and  sometimes  of 
bitter  denunciation.  But,  as  the  feuds  among  the  rival  factions  of 
Ireland  increased,  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  national  church 
became  terribly  shaken.  Numerous  abuses  crept  in;  religious 
ordinances  were  neglected ;  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  pastors 
were  destroyed ;  monasteries  and  churches  were  seized  by  ambitious 
chiefs ;  and  religion  was  fast  going  under  foot.  The  heads  of  the 
Irish  church  deplored  and  lamented  this  state  of  things ;  especially 
when  they  contrasted  it  with  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  church,  which  had  now  ftiUy  acknowledged  the  Papal 
authority.  Accordingly,  a  party  soon  sprung  up  in  Ireland,  and 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  in  favour  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Roman  see ;  which,  on  its  part,  was  not  slow  to  avail 
itself  of  these  dispositions  in  its  favour.  At  length,  after  various 
and  gradual  steps,  the  papal  authority  was  formally  recognised,  and 
the  last  of  the  western  national  churches  was  finally  united  to  the 
Roman  ee. 

This  union,  however,  was  far  from  being  complete.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  inferior  clergy  could  be  induced  to  resign 
their  independence,  and  give  up  their  ancient  usages.     Tlie  native. 
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chiefs  and  kings  also  resisted  a  system  which  tended  greatly  to  limit 
and  control  their  power ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  new  arrangement, 
they  still  continued  to  nominate  to  ecclesiastical  office  and  dignities. 
Adrian  IV.,  originally  an  Englishman,  named  Breakspear,  was 
now  Pope,  and  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  fiilly  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  see  in  Ireland.  He  found  that  some  ally 
was  needed  to  aid  him  in  his  designs ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  young 
Norman  king  pointed  him  out  as  a  likely  auxiliary.  Probably, 
also,  the  Norman  monarch  was  nothing  loth  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  extending  his  power  and  his  conquests,  even  under  the  hypocritical 
plea  of  religion.  He  accordingly  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome,  acknow- 
ledging an  amount  of  temporal  power  in  the  Pope,  such  as  no  one  had 
ever  before  thought  of  assuming;  and  Adrian,  on  his  part,  granted 
Henry  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  with  full  leave  to  take  possession  of 
it,  provided  only  that  he  would  maintain  the  papal  supremacy  and 
its  ecclesiastical  constitution.  In  the  words  of  the  bull  issued  by 
his  holiness,  Ml  permission  was  granted  that  ^'  Henry  11.  should 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  the  pious  purpose  of  extending 
the  borders  of  the  church,  restraining  the  progress  of  vice,  correcting 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and  increasing  the  influence  of 
religion;  and  that,  in  consideration  for  this  power  so  vested  in 
the  English  monarch,  the  annual  pension  of  one  penny  for  every 
house  he  levied  and  delivered  over  to  the  service  of  St.  Peter."* 
With  this  bull,  containing  the  grant  and  stipulation,  was  also  sent 
a  gold  ring,  adorned  with  a  valuable  emerald,  as  a  token  of  Henry'^s 
investiture  of  the  right  to  rule  over  Ireland.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  before  Henry  could  avail  himself  of  the  warrant  granted 
to  him  by  the  Pope.  He  had  rebellions  of  his  own  subjects  to  quell, 
headed  by  his  own  sons ;  and  he  was  also  engaged  in  poseeasing 
himself  forcibly  of  his  brother'^s  territories  in  Anjou,  in  France, 
which  he  had  been  left  by  his  father^s  will, — a  will  which  Henry 
himself  (the  pious  missionary  who  had  undertaken  to  ^^  extend  the 
borders  of  the  churcV^  in  Ireland)  had  sworn  fiuthfiiUy  to  fulfil  ! 
But,  in  the  meantime,  an  incident  occurred,  which  hastened  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  brought  over  to  the  Irish  soil  a  swarm  of 
the  same  freebooting  adventurers  who  had  already  divided  among 
them  for  a  spoil  the  national  wealth  and  property  of  England. 

*  Dr.  Taylor,  In  Hii  '* History  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  Irelaod,**  gives  a  drcamstaiitial  account 
of  this  eonvention  between  Adrian  IV.  and  Henry  U. ;  and  notices  that  "  by  a  very  rare  coin- 
ddenoe,  the  zealous  Protestant  and  Catholic  -writen  of  Irish  history  have  agreed  in  sappressfog 
the  important  ftot — ^that  to  establish  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  expedition,  and  on  the  Papal  gift  alone  did  the  Norman  monareh  rest  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  Protestants  f  continues  he)  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
their  ascendancy,  which  thev  justly  identified  with  English  connection,  was  derived  from  the 
great  obiect  of  their  fear  and  hatred ;  while  the  Catholics,  equally  attached  to  their  country  and 
their  reJigion,  were  disinclined  to  confess  that  their  spiritual  head  had  destroyed  their  national 
church,  and  given  the  dominion  over  their  native  land  to  a  stranger,  in  order  to  extend  his  own 
power."— -See  vol.  l,  pp.  30-8^  Tbomas  Moorx  also,  in  his  **  History  of  Ireland,**  takes  a 
similar  view  of  this  transaction,  whictf,  he  says,  **  presents  in  all  respects  a  perfect  instance  of  that 
sort  of  hypocritical  prelude  to  wrong,  that  holy  league  for  purposes  of  rapme,  between  the  papal 
and  regal  powers,  m  wliich  most  of  the  usurpations,  frauds,  and  violences  of  those  dark  and 
demoralized  times  originated,**— Lardner*8  Cyci.op«dia,  Hist,  of  Irblamd,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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The  immediate  caase  of  the  invasion  «f  Ireland  was  the  nalignant 
ireai^kery  of  one  of  her  otvq  chiefs.  As  the  name  of  Menteith,  the 
betrayer  of  Wallace,  Scotland's  preserver,  yet  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  people  of  Scotland, — so  does  that  of  Dermot  Macniurchad, 
Idng'  of  Iieinster,  the  traitoroas  betrayer  of  Ireland,  yet  call  forth 
the  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  every  patriotic  Irishman.  This 
Dermot  \««b  a  ihorongh  mMister ;  bat  a  fitting  enough  instrument 
for  the  freebooters  whom  he  at  length  saeceeded  in  introducing  and 
settling  upon  his  native  soil.  He  had  early  made  himself  obnoxious 
for  his  cruelty,  having  on  one  occasion  treaeheronsly  seized  seventeen 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  Leinster,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  death ;  the  rest  he  served  by  plucking  their  eyes  out !  Such 
was  the  fiend  who  introduced  the  Normans  into  Ireland  !  He 
afterwards  seduced  and  carried  off  Devorgilla,  wife  of  O'Ruarc, 
lord  of  Brefihy,  which  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  adulterer  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  With  this  event,  many  historians  have 
connected  the  expulsion  of  Dermot  from  his  lungdom,  and  his 
subsequent  flight  into  England,  to  solicit  aid  from  Henry.  But 
this  did  not  occur  for  some  sixteen  years  after ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, many  desolating  and  bloody  wars  had  taken  place,  during 
which  the  king  of  Leinster  retained  his  sovereignty,  and  even 
considerably  augmented  his  power. 

Dermot  was  a  warm  esponser  of  the  Hy-nial  faction,  the  heredi- 
tary rulers  of  Ulster,  as  opposed  to  the  O'Connors,  who  wete  the 
hereditary  rulers  of  Connaught.  So  long  as  O'^Lachlan,  a  chief  of 
the  Hy^nial  race,  preserved  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  Dermot, 
protected  by  this  powerful  monarch,  was  safe  in  the  possession  of 
his  throne  and  his  dominions.  But,  no  sooner  had  O'Lachlan^s 
pvwer  been  overthrown,  and  he  himself  slain  in  battle,  than 
Roderick  O^Connor  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  the  opposite  faction.  Dermot^s 
territories  were  invaded,  when  his  feudatories  and  vassals,  by 
whom  he  was  hated,  at  once  deserted  him  on  all  sides ;  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  make  any  effective  resistance  to  his  enemies,  he 
set  fire  to  his  capital.  Ferns,  and  fled  to  England,  with  a  small 
train  of  followers,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Normans.  On  reaching 
Bristol,  he  found  that  Henry  Was  absent  from  England,  in  France, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  some  of  his  rebellious  barons  in 
Bretagne,  over  whom  he  had  recently  acquired  authority.  Dermot 
immediately  set  out  for  the  Norman  king'^s  camp,  and  laid  his 
case  before  him,  tendering  his  allegiance.  The  traitor  was  at  once 
received  into  high  favour,  and  ample  promises  were  made  of  military 
assistance  in  order  to  set  him  again  on  the  throne  of  Leinster. 
Though  Henry  could  not  himself  personally  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Dermot,  he  gave  him  letters  patent,  to  be  employed  throughout 
liis  dominions,  granting  "license  and  favour"  to  all  such  of  his 
liegemen,  "  English,  Norman,  Welsh,  and  Scotch,"  who  should  be 
disposed  to  aid  Dermot  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.     Dermot 
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could  not  wait  for  the  subsidence  of  the  rebellions,  in  crushing 
which  Henry  was  engaged.  But  he  immediately  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  king'^s  letter,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  then  settled  in  Wales,  or  were  still 
engaged  in  its  conquest. 

Let  us  just  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  condition  of  England  at 
this  period.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest, when  the  country  had  been  overrun  and  plundered  by  the 
armies  of  William  of  Normandy,  who  had  routed  the  ^xon 
monarchs  and  chiefs,  divided  their  lands  among  his  followers,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  great  body  of  the  Saxon  people.  That  the  iron 
was  yet  burning  in  their  souls,  was  obvious  enough  from  the  frequent 
insurrections  and  rebellions  of  the  people  which  took  place  at  this 
period.  The  land  was  held  possession  of  by  mere  physical  force  ; 
the  barons,  with  their  vassals,  free  tenants,  and  socmen,  holding  in 
stern  thrall  the  original  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  The  latter 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  rights ;  they  could  possess  no  kind  of 
property ;  they  had  not  a  right  to  even  their  own  wives,  the  droits 
de  seigneur  intervening;  they  themselves  were  bought  and  sold 
with  the  soil,  and  were  considered  as  mere  chattels  and  regular 
articles  of  commerce.  Giraldus  states  that  the  number  of  them 
exported  to  Ireland  for  sale,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was 
so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely  overstocked;  and  from 
William  I.  to  the  reign  of  John,  there  was  scarcely  a  cottage  in 
Scotland  but  possessed  an  English  slave.  The  condition  of  the 
country  was  meanwhile  wretched.  An  old  writer,  speaking  of  the 
transactions  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  who  immediately  preceded 
Henry  II.,  says,  "  The  n^les  biimt  all  the  towns:  thou  mightest 
go  a  whole  day^s  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor 
an  acre  of  land  tilled.  Wretched  men  starved  of  hunger ;  to  till 
the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.**" 

Meanwhile  the  land  had  been  parcelled  out  among  the  Norman 
chiefs  and  their  vassals.  While  the  king  of  the  freebooters  retained 
all  the  riches  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  the  church  plate 
and  the  most  precious  articles  found  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants, — the  barons  and  knights  who  followed  in  his  train,  a 
collection  of  desperado  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,* 
received  vast  domains,  castles,  villages,  and  even  entire  towns, 
while  the  vassals  were  rewarded  by  smaller  portions.  Fortified 
towers  and  strong  places  were  built  in  every  direction  :  the  natives 
were  completely  disarmed :  the  name  of  Saxon  became  a  term  of 
reproach,  while  the  followers  of  the  successftil  Normans  were  held 
to  be  "  noble,"  in  right  of  their  victory  and  foreign  birth. 

But  while  so  many  of  the  Norman  chiefs  were  thus  richly 
rewarded  by  large  portions  of  the  spoil  wrung  from  the  conquered 
Saxons,  there  were  others,  who  arrived  later  from  the  European 

•  It  IB  from  these  freebooting  chief*  that  manv  of  the  English  aristocncy  of  the  present  day 
bout  of  being  descended. 
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eontiuent,  as  smaller  birds  of  prey  follow  in  tlie  wake  of  the  great 
vulture,  who  were  uot  so  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the 
plundered  lands  of  England.  They  were  still  ready  for  any  kind 
of  murderous  work  which  might  offer  them  a  fair  prospect  of  booty. 
There  were  also  many  of  the  original  invaders  who  had  already 
wasted  in  riot  and  dissipation  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired 
at  the  conquest.  To  these  needy  and  unprincipled  chiefs,  with 
their  following  of  knights  and  vassals,  drawn  from  the  scum  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Flemish  cities,  the  Norman  kings  gave  letters 
of  license  to  conquer  for  themselves  domains  in  Wales.  These 
men  were  now  engaged  in  subduing  the  southern  part  of  that 
country,  under  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  successful.  It  was  to  the  son  of  this  leader,  by 
name  Strongbow,  that  the  traitor  Dermot  finally  made  appli- 
cation for  assistance  in  the  effort  to  recover  his  dominions  in 
Ireland.  Strongbow  was  ruined  in  fortune,  from  his  past  profligacy 
and  dissipation ;  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  great  valour  and 
military  skill:  he  had  derived  his  name  (Strongbow)  from  his 
brilliant  feats  in  archery.  Dermot  promised,  that  if  he  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Strongbow's  aid,  he  would  give  him  his 
daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and  secure  him  the  inheritance  of  his 
kin^om  of  Leinster.  Strongbow  assented  to  these  propositions, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sovereign,  prepared 
himself  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Dermot  also  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  aid  of  other  adventurers  of  rank,  among  whom  were 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  both  thoroughly 
broken  in  fortune,  and  ready  to  embark  in  any  desperate  enterprize. 
Fitz-Stephen  had  been  confined  in  jail  for  three  years  previous 
to  his  release,  by  Rhees-ap-GriflSith,  one  of  the  Welsh  princes. 
Dermot  promised  to  these  brothers,  as  an  inducement  to  undertake 
the  enterprise,  the  perpetual  fee  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  with  two 
eantreds  of  land  adjoining.  There  were  also  Meiler  Fitz-Henry, 
Maurice  de  Prendergast,  Herve  de  Montmorais,  and  some  other 
knights  of  desperate  fortunes,  but  of  considerable  military  reputa- 
tion, who  were  also  induced  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  invaders. 
•  Dermot  having  made  these  arrangements,  set  out  for  Ireland, where 
he  landed  elated  with  hopes  of  success,  and  prematurely  declared 
himself.  He  was  soon  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger,  as  Roderick 
O'^Connor,  the  Irish  monarch,  lost  no  time  in  marching  against  him 
with  a  powerful  army.  Dermot,  however,  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  a  wild  district  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney.  Several  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  Dermot  and  Roderick.  But  the  traitor,  anxious  only  to 
gain  time,  at  length  professedly  submitted  to  the  Irish  monarch, 
and  gave  hostages  for  his  future  fealty ;  renouncing  all  claim  to 
the  government  of  Leinster,  and  agreeing  to  hold  a  certain  portion 
of  territory,  on  condition  of  paying  annual  tribute.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  dispatched  messengers  to  Wale.s,  to  expedite  the  arrival 
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of  the  adventurers  who  had  promised  their  assistance.  The 
longings  of  the  traitorous  renegade  were  at  length  gratified ;  for, 
in  the  commencement  of  May,  a.d.  1170,  the  Noxnian  invaders 
landed,  for  the  first  time,  on  tne  shore  of  Irdaad. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Norman  armj  of  Inraaion  — Is  joined  by  Dcrmot — Wexford  taken — The 
Ossorians  defeated — Roderick,  the  Irish  monarch,  takes  alarm — Advances  with 
an  army,  but  makes  an  ignominious  treaty  with  Dermot  and  the  Normans — 
Terrible  massacre  of  the  Irish — Arrival  of  Strongbow — Marches  upon  Dublin, 
which  is  carried  by  assault — More  incursions  and  massacres — Dermot  dies,  and 
Strongbow  succeeds  him  ^Dangers  of  bis  position— Confederacy  against  his 
power  defeated — Causes  of  the  success  of  the  Norman  army — Norman  and  Irish 
methods  of  warfare. 

Behold,  then,  the  first  Norman  army  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  !  The 
insignificance  of  the  body,  indeed,  scarcely  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  "  army ^' ;  for  it  numbered  only  40  knights,  60  men  in  coats  of 
mail,  and  500  archers !  With  this  force,  nnder  the  command  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  (for  Strongbow  did 
not  accompany  the  first  expedition),  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was 
undertaken !  The  attempt  seems  to  savour  of  all  the  crusading 
folly  and  madness  of  the  military  enterprises  of  those  ages ;  and 
yet  it  succeeded  !  Had  the  Irish  monarch  directed  the  patriotism 
and  valour  of  Ireland  against  the  invading  force,  it  would  have 
been  crushed  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  the  desperate  adventurers 
would  never  have  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  rashness  and 
their  folly.  But  alas !  it  was  then  the  fate  of  Ireland,  always 
unfortunate,  to  be  embroiled  and  distracted  by  contending  interests 
and  factions,  which  paralysed  its  energies,  and  tended  to  demoralise 
its  people.  The  foreign  force  was  allowed  to  find  a  footing,  and 
once  gained,  they  "availed  themselves  of  every  advantage  to  extend 
their  power  and  increase  their  possessions.  As  they  owed  their 
first  hold  of  power  in  Ireland  to  the  villainy  of  a  traitor,  so  they 
maintained  their  grasp  of  it  afterwards  by  a  system  of  relentless 
cruelty  and  despotism. 

The  Norman  army  of  600  men  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Wexford,  at  a  creek  called  the  Bann,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1170.  Dermot  immediately  collected  together  all  the  forces  be 
could  muster,  amounting  to  not  more  than  500  men,  and  hastened 
to  join  the  invaders.  The  united  forces  were  immediately  marched 
upon  the  town  of  Wexford,  then  a  place  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance,  and  situated  about  twelve  miles  irom  the  place  of 
landing.  At  the  first  assault,  the  invaders  were  repelled  with  some 
loss — the  inhabitants  defending  themselves  with  great  bravery  and 
obstinacy.     The  impression  produced  upon  the  garrison  was  such 
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however,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,*  they  offered  to 
capitulate ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  Wexford  was 
sarrendered  to  Dermot  and  his  Norman  allies.  According  to 
promise,  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz- Maurice  were  immediately  invested 
with  the  lordship  of  the  city  and  its  domain,  and  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  some  of  the  other  adventurers  who  followed  in  their 
train. 

Dermot  next  proceeded  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies, — first 
among  whom  was  Mac-6illa-Patrick,  or  Fitz-Palrick,  king  of 
Ossory,  a  monster  almost  as  savage  as  himself,  though  high  in 
reputation  as  a  warrior.  The  Ossorians,  entrenching  themselves 
within  their  morasses  and  forests,  for  a  time  triumphantly  repelled 
all  the  assaults  of  Dermot's  army ;  but,  drawn  out  by  a  feigned 
retreat  of  the  Normans,  in  a  moment  of  concision  and  of  fancied 
triumph,  they  were  charged  by  the  mounted  men-at-arms  clad  in 
steel,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
Ossorians  fled,  and  their  country  was  immediately  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  enemy.  But,  again  rallying,  they  collected 
another  army,  resolved  to  attack  the  Normans  on  their  return, 
and  when  laden  with  booty.  Thev  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass,  and  would  have  gained  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  foe,  but 
were  again  deceived  by  a  feigned  retreat,  abandoned  their  position 
in  the  fancied  pursuit  of  the  flying  horsemen,  and  ere  they  could 
recover  themselves,  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  It 
is  said  that  the  native  Irish  of  Dermot'*s  force,  on  this  occasion, 
made  a  fierce  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  some  300  of  them,  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  Dermot  as  a 
trophy.  It  is  said  that  the  traitor  leaped  with  delight  on  viewing 
these  ghastly  spoils :  discerning  among  them  the  head  of  one  of  liis 
former  persecutors,  he  indulged  his  ferocious  revenge  by  lifting  it 
to  his  mouth  by  both  the  ears,  and  biting  off  the  nose  and  lips ! 
This  second  victory  was  followed  by  the  ravagement  of  the  entire 
territory  of  Ossory. 

Roderick,  the  Irish  monarch,  at  length  became  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  prepared  to  act  against  the  invaders. 
But  be  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  little  fixity  of  purpose,  too  easily 
swayed  by  the  opinions  and  influence  of  others.  He  convoked 
a  meeting  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  —  the  site  of  the 
traditions  glory  of  Ireland.  From  thence  he  marched  with  a 
large  army  to  Dublin;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  than 
di^nsion,  the  curse  of  Ireland,  began  to  work,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  several  of  the  most  powerful  princes  drew  off  their  troops, 
and  returned  home.     Roderick,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  invest 

*  It  ifl  alli^  that  amons  the  motiTW  which  disposed  thorn  to  snixender  wore  some  feelings 
of  companctioii  at  the  reheuious  part  they  had  heen  led  to  take  against  their  king,— feelings, 
which  the  cleigr  vithia  the  walis  would  not  fail,  it  is  supposed,  to  encourage,  heing,  like  most 
of  their  clcricdL  brethren  throughout  the  country,  dtsposed  to  view  with  indulgent  eyes  the 
enormities  of  DermoCs  career,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  and  munificence  of  his  contri- 
btttioBB  to  the  church.-«-MooR£*s  History,  toI.  ii.,  p.  215. 
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Ferns  with  the  large  army  which  still  remained;  but,  instead 
of  adopting  the  bold  and  energetic  policy  which  the  occasion 
demanded,  he  opened  negociations  with  the  treacherous  Dermot 
and  the  Norman  chiefs ;  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which 
Dermot  was  recognised  as  king  of  Leinster,  on  the  condition  of 
his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Roderick,  and  rendering  him 
homage  as  his  subject.  Scarcely  had  this  ignominious  treaty  been 
concluded,  than  a  new  reinforcement  of  Norman  troops  arrived 
from  England,  and  Dermot  immediately  availed  himself  of  their 
arrival,  to  make  a  rava^ng  expedition  to  Dublin,  when  he  com- 
pelled the  citizens,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  acknowledge  liis 
supremacy.  On  this  occasion,  such  was  the  cruelty  of  Dermot, 
that  the  Norman  chiefs  actually  interposed  to  allay  the  fiiry  of  his 
vengeance.  Elated  by  his  success,  the  king  of  Leinster  was  not 
merely  satisfied  with  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  sovereignty, 
but  now  openly  aimed  at  the  supreme  throne  itself.  With  this 
in  view,  he  again  turned  to  England  for  help,  and  renewed  his 
applications  to  Strongbow. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  hitherto  was  a  strong  inducement 
with  Strongbow  to  accede  to  the  repeated  requests  of  Dermot. 
Having  obtained  the  half-consent  of  Henry,  he  prepared  for  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  first. 
As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  (a.d.  1171),  he  sent  over 
Raymond  Pitzwilliam,  sumamed  Le  Gros,  with  ten  knights  and 
seventy  archers,  to  secure  a  landing  place  for  his  army.  This  little 
body  of  men  was,  shortly  after  their  disembarkation  at  Dundolf, 
a  little  below  the  city  of  Waterford,  attacked  by  the  natives, 
and  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  danger.  The  Normans 
had  fortified  themselves  behind  entrenchments  of  w^ood  and  turf, 
expecting  to  make  good  their  position  until  the  arrival  of  Strongbow. 
A  tumultuous  force  of  some  3,000  Irish  marched  to  the  attack;  but 
Raymond,  driving  a  great  number  of  cattle  against  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers,  and  charging  them  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
confusion,  struck  terror  into  their  ranks,  and  put  them  completely 
to  the  rout.  A  terrible  massacre  was  the  consequence;  above 
1,000  men  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  and  many  more  were  seized 
and  cast  headlong  into  the  sea.  Among  those  who  were  treated 
in  the  latter  manner  were  seventy  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Waterford,  whose  limbs  were  broken  previously  to  their  being 
hurled  from  the  rocks.  The  object  of  this  monstrous  cruelty  was 
to  "  strike  terror  into  the  Irish'*' — a  policy  which  the  same  party 
has  madly  pursued  through  six  long  centuries  of  grinding  tyranny 
and  wrong. 

Three  months  elapsed,  and  at  length  Strongbow  landed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  an  army  of  1200  men,  of  whom  200  were 
knights.  Waterford  was  immediately  attacked,  and,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  was  carried  by  assault.  A  general  slaughter 
followed,  without  distinction  of  rauK,  or  age,  or  sex.     In  the  midst 
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of  this  massacre,  Dermot  arrijed,  and  the  promised  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Era  to  Strongbow  was  forthwith  ^^  solemnized/''  almost 
in  the  midst  of  these  revolting  scenes  of  carnage  and  murder.  This 
first  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  like  the  last,  was  perpetrated 
sunid  treachery,  corruption,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war.  A  march 
upon  Dublin  was  inmiediately  thereafter  determined  on.  Roderick, 
aianned,  again  meditated  resistance,  and  assembled  an  army  to 
resist  the  invaders ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Norman  force  dissipated 
their  courage,  and  they  dispersed  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 
Strongbow  accordingly  reached  Dublin  unopposed,  and  summoned 
it  to  surrender ;  and  while  the  citizens  were  meditating  about  terms, 
the  city  was  suddenly  carried  by  assault.  A  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  inlutbitants  took  place,  and  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder. 
An  excursion  was  next  made  into  Meath,  which  was  spoiled  and 
laid  waste.  Fire,  rapine,  and  murder,  everywhere  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  invaders.  Churches  and  religious  houses  were  burnt 
down,  after  being  plundered;  life  was  mercilessly  sacrificed,  without 
regard  to  sex  or  age ;  and  nothing  was  too  sacred  or  valuable 
to  be  for  a  moment  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  invaders.  They 
returned  to  Dublin,  laden  with  booty.  Roderick,  meanwhile, 
endeavoured  to  expostulate  with  Dermot ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Dermot  treated  the  monarch'^s  messengers  with  contempt ;  and 
Roderick,  in  retaliation,  struck  off  the  head  of  Dermot^s  natural 
son,  whom  he  held  bb  a  hostage.  This  completed  the  alienation 
of  the  traitor  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  now  bequeathed 
lus  dominions  to  Strongbow,  strongly  exhorting  him  to  maintain 
the  possession  of  them ;  and  shortly  after,  he  died,  universally 
det^ted  and  abhorred  by  his  countrymen. 

Strongbow,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  forthwith  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Leinster ;  but  the  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  desertion  of  his  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  a  formidable  confederacy  of  the  native  Irish,  aided  by  the 
Danes  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  formed  against 
his  government.  They  invested  Dublin  with  an  army  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  30,000  men  ;  and  now  Strongbow  deemed  himself  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Wexford  had  "  rebelled ""  (as  the  resistance 
to  foreign  oppression  was,  even  in  these  early  days,  invariably 
termed),  and  destroyed  the  Norman  garrison  left  to  guard  the  town. 
Defection  was  now  universal,  and  there  wanted  but  a  single  com- 
bined effort  to  crush  the  adventurers'  power,  and  sweep  them  from 
the  land.  Strongbow,  after  enduring  a  two  months'  siege,  offered 
to  treat  with  Roderick,  who  refused  to  enter  into  any  terms,  unless 
the  Normans  consented  forthwith  to  leave  the  island.  The  besieged, 
rather  than  tamely  submit  to  such  terms,  determined  on  a  desperate 
assault  of  the  Irish  camp.  They  succeeded ;  and  the  besieging 
army  fled  terror-stricken,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Thus, 
in  a  few  hours,  was  the  aspect  of  af&irs  completely  changed,  and 
the  chains  of  the  foreigner,  which  seemed  about  to  be  rent  asunder, 
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were  now  about  to  be  more  firmly,  rivetted  upon  Ireland  than 
ever.  Stronffbow  followed  up  his  victory  by  invasions  of  Weiibid, 
Waterford,  Wicklow,  and  other  districts,  in  all  of  which  he  proved 
successful,  and  established  his  power  more  firmly  than  before. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  with  so  small  a  force  as  that  under 
Strongbow  and  the  first  Norman  invaders,  such  great  results  should 
have  been  achieved.  The  Irish  had  their  jhtherland  to  fig^t  for, 
whereas  the  Normans  fought  for  mere  adventure  or  plunder.  Yet, 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Not  that  the  Irish  showed  any  want  of  valour,  for  they  often  fought 
with  the  most  determined  bravery.  But  their  great  weakness  con- 
sisted in  their  want  of  discinline,  in  their  want  of  arms,  and  in  the 
want  of  that  complete  subordination  to  their  leaders  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  military  movements.  The 
Irish  Kerns,  or  light-armed  infantry,  fought  in  no  regular  order. 
They  kept  constantly  in  motion,  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the 
other ;  often,  however,  doing  great  damage  to  those  whom  they  found 
off  their  guard.  They  were  exceeding  active  in  their  movements, 
and  possMsed  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  They 
retreated,  returned  to  the  attack,  shifted  their  position,  retreated 
and  attacked  again  and  again,  with  extraordinary  alacrity.  Their 
horsemen  also  were  of  the  same  irregular  and  skirmishing  character. 
They  were  mounted  on  the  light  and  active  horses  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  generally  undrilled,  and  consequently  confiised  m 
their  movements.  Contrasted  with  the  Norman  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  the  native  Irish  were  comparatively  powerless,  no  matter 
how  brave  and  valorous  they  might  naturallv  be.  The  Norman 
knights  were  clad  in  complete  steel,  themselves  as  well  as  their 
horses.  They  were  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
in  the  exercises  of  chivalry.  Arms  was  their  trade,  their  profession, 
by  which  they  lived.  Depending,  as  they  did,  upon  their  swords, 
for  their  subsistence,  they  perfected  themselves  in  the  art  of  using 
them  to  the  best  advantage  for  themselves,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  or  the  service  might  be  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
Norman  archers  also  were  a  highly  disciplined  and  effective  body 
of  soldiers ;  it  was  their  cross-bows  and  cloth  yard  shafts  which 
decided  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Unlike  the  Irish  Kerns,  they 
always  moved  in  orderly  array,  and  were  protected  on  either  flank 
by  the  knights  and  men-at-arms.  What  chance  had  untrained 
and  light-armed  men  against  such  formidable  antagonists  as  these! 
How  could  half  naked  infantry  stand  before  the  shock  of  heavy 
cavalry  clad  in  steel!  The  thing  was  impossible:  they  were 
trodden  down  and  slaughtered,  or  fled  panic-stricken  in  aU  direc- 
tions. And  thus  was  it,  that  the  success  of  the  Normans  was 
so  invariable  in  almost  all  their  early  encounters  with  the  Irish 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Uenxj^  alann  at  the  success  of  Strongbow— Arrives  in  Ireland  with  an  army— The 
Irish  cbielSi  make  their  subniission  to  him — ^Trhimphal  progress  to  Dublin— 
HenrjH  ^^Reforms^  of  the  church— Betums  to  England — Fresh  feuds  and  discords 
— ^Tfae  Irish  ehieft  endearoor  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  fiul— Wretched  state  of 
the  country — Princ^  John  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  its  lord — Insults  the  Irish 
chiefr— General  rising  of  the  Irish,  and  their  success — Are  again  destroyed  by 
their  feuds — Death  of  Henry  II. 

At  length  Henry,  the  Anglo-Norman  king,  became  alarmed  at  the 
sacoesB  of  Strongbow,  and  issued  an  edict,  peremptorily  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  to  Irelimd;  and  com- 
manding all  his  subjects  in  that  country  immediately  to  return  home, 
on  pain  of  banishment  and  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  Strongbow, 
alanned  at  this  edict,  immediately  despatched  an  envoy  to  Henry 
to  make  his  entire  submission  to  him ;  but  this  being  taken  no 
notice  of^  Strongbow  himself  set  out,  and  by  the  exertion  of  all  his 
influence,  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  the  monarch.  Strongbow 
renewed  his  homage  and  oath  of  fealty  to  Henry,  and  surrendered 
to  him  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  country,  together  with 
all  the  seaport  towns  and  forts  possessed  by  him  in  Ireland ;  while 
H^ry  consented  that  Strongbow  should  retain  all  his  Irish  pos- 
seflsions  under  homage  and  fealty  to  the  English  crown.  Henry 
also  prepared  to  follow  up  this  arrangement  by  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  conducted  by  himself  in  person.  A  powerful  fleet  and 
army  were  assembled  at  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  with  which 
Henry  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Waterford  about  the  latter  end  of 
October,  1171. 

Ireland,  though  now  threatened  with  the  utter  extinction  of  her 
national  independence,  made  no  eflbrt  to  avert  the  evil.  The 
completest  apathy  prevailed ;  not  a  sign  of  alarm  or  resistance  was 
made ;  and  Henry  landed,  to  take  nossession  of  Ireland,  and  leave 
it  virtually  a  8nb|ected  nation.  Not  only  were  the  Irish  princes 
apathetic  of  the  danger  of  the  new  invasion,  but  they  even  made 
haste  to  resign  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  invader !  Enamoured, 
as  it  were,  of  political  slavery,  they  allowed  its  gilded  collar  to  be 
slipped  round  their  necks.  As  for  the  people,  they  soon  felt  the 
iron  in  their  hearts :  the  dungeon  and  the  sword,  chains  and  fetters, 
fire  and  devastation,  were  their  lot  for  hundredis  of  years  to  come. 
Probably  it  favoured  the  designs  of  Henry,  that  at  the  time  when 
he  landed,  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  heart  of  Ireland.  When 
the  invading  prince  made  his  appearance  on  the  Irish  shores, 
the  unnatural  spectacle  was  to  be  observed  of  the  Irish  people 
mercilessly  spoilmg  and  slaying  each  other,  hounded  on  by  their 
respective  chiefs  and  princes !  Henry  took  advantage  of  this 
revolting  state  of  things,  and  entered  Ireland  in  the  pretended 
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character  of  a  "  protector""' ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  tacit  sub- 
mission of  the  people  to  his  sway.  Scarcely  had  he  landed,  ere 
the  powerAil  king  of  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  came  forward 
and  resigned  his  estates  into  the  hands  of  the  English  king,  who 
re-granted  them  immediately,  on  the  usual  conditions  of  feudal 
tenure,  excepting  the  city  of  Cork,  which  he  reserved  for  himself. 
Other  princes,  among  whom  were  those  of  Thomond,  Ossory,  and 
the  Desies,  immediately  followed  the  example.  Thev  even  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  alacrity  of  their  submissions.  Thus  Henry^s 
march  to  Dublin  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession — ^not  the 
slightest  opposition  being  oflFered  to  his  progress.  Arrived  there, 
he  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  vassal  princes,  who, 
hugging  their  chains,  seemed  delighted  with  the  privilege  of  serving 
so  noble  and  mighty  a  master. 

Henry,  in  his  capacity  of  religious  missionary,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  "rerorming""  the  Irislr  church.  He  summoned  a 
synod  of  the  Irish  princes  and  prelaws,  at  Cashel,  when  the  fol- 
lowing decrees  were  enacted — exposing  the  miserable  pretence  of 
Henry  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  uselessness  of  his 
presence  there,  so  far  as  the  reform  of  the  church  was  con-' 
cemed: — It  was  decreed:  ^^1.  That  all  the  &ithftd  throughout 
Ireland  should  contract  and  observe  lawful  marriages,  rejecting 
those  with  their  relatives,  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity. 
2.  That  infants  should  be  catechised  before  the  doors  of  the  church, 
and  baptised  in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptinnal  churches.  8.  That 
all  the  faithfol  should  pay  the  tithe  of  animals,  com,  and  other 
produce,  to  the  church  of  which  they  are  parishioners.  4.  Thai 
all  ecclesiastical  lands,  and  property  connected  with  them,  be  quite 
exempt  from  the  exactions  of  all  laymen.  And  especially,  that 
neither  the  petty  kings,  nor  counts,  nor  any  powerful  men  in 
Ireland,  nor  their  sons  with  their  families,  shomd  exact,  as  was 
usual,  victuals  and  hospitality,  or  entertainments,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical districts,  or  presume  to  extort  them  bv  force ;  and  that  the 
detestable  food  or  contributions  which  used  to  be  required  four 
times  in  the  year,  by  the  neighbouring  counts,  from  farms  belon^ng 
to  the  churches,  should  not  be  claimed  any  more.**'  Such  were  the 
whole  of  those  wonderful  church  "  reforms'^  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
king,  for  which  the  liberties  of  a  kingdom  were  not  thought  too 
dear  a  price. 

As  Henry  was  preparing  to  secure  and  extend  his  conquests,  he 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons  in  England.  He  hastened  home,  leaving  the 
Norman  barons  in  charge  of  the  newly  conquered  districts.  A 
large  part  of  Ireland  still  remained  independent,  among  which  were 
the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Connaught  and  Ulster.  These  were  still 
ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Indeed, 
Henry  did  not  seem  to  have  any  desire  to  extend  the  English  laws 
and  usages  further  than  for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
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objects  whom  he  left  behind  him.  No  sooner  had  he  left,  than 
fends  and  discords  broke  ont  afresh.  The  extension  of  the  English 
power  being  now  intrusted  to  unprincipled  adventurers,  the  doomed 
Irish  were  not  long  in  feeling  all  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  which 
HeoTT  had  deliyered  into  their  hands.  Lands  were  seized,  and 
districts  ravaged  and  plundered  on  all  sides,  with  or  without  pre- 
tence— ^it  was  all  the  same. 

The  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  Normans  soon  alienated  the 
affection  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  Irish  chie&  who  had  submitted 
to  Henry ;  and  they  determined  on  making  a  unanimous  effort  for 
independence.     Roderick,  the  Irish  monarch,  who  had  hitherto 
been  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Norman 
power,  consented  to  place  himself  at  the  hei^  of  the  confederacy. 
Seizing  a  fitting  opportunity,   he  made  a  sudden  incursion  into 
Meat^  destroyed  all  the  forts  raised  by  the  Norman  lords,  and 
advancing  into  Leinster,  laid  waste  the  whole  county,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Dublin.      Roderick,  however,   had  but  little  of  the 
qualities  of  a  general,  and  his  men  had  few  of  the  requisites  of 
steady  soldiers;    for,  scarcely  had  they  got  thus  far,  than  they 
dispersed  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  enemy,  leaving 
the  Normans  again  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  rebuild 
the  forts  which  had  been  -torn  down.    They  also  made  an  incursion 
into  Limerick,  when  the  city  of  that  name  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered, and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.     Their  army  was  now  no  better  than  a  mere  band  of  well 
organized  freebooters,  who  waded  to  booty  through  blood,  and 
trampled  all  honour,  honesty,  and  virtue  completely  under  foot. 
They  disreffarded  every  thing  that  had  formerly  been  held  sacred ;. 
they  burned  down  monasteries,  plundered  churches,  and  polluted 
sanctuaries  of  all  kinds.     The  invaders  also  quarrelled  frequently 
among  themselves,  which,  added  to  the  bloody  feuds  that  raged 
from  time  to  time  between  the  rival  chiefe  and  kings  of  Ireland, 
completed  the  horrible  picture  of  this  period.     It  only  needed  the 
submission  of  the  Irish  monarch,  which  took  place  a.  d.  1175,  to 
complete  the  nation^s  humiliation.     Roderick  acknowledged  the 
Anglo-Norman  king  as  his  liege  lord,  and  bound  himself  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute ;  in  return  for  which,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
possessicms,  and  allowed  to.  retain  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Ireland. 
The  kings  of  England  were  accordingly  henceforward  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lords  paramount  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  kings  but 
as  the  vassals  of  the  Norman  princes. 

On  tiie  death  of  Strongbow,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Ireland 
was  cast  into  fresh  troubles,  from  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  her 
new  governors.  It  would  be  futile  to  describe  in  detail  the  feuds 
of  the  adventurers ;  and  their  destructive  invasions  of  the  Irish 
territory  yet  unsubdued.  Whichever  of  the  Anglo-Norman  parties 
pfained  the  ascendancy, — whoever  was  chief  governor,  or  king's 
deputy, — it  was  all  the  same  to  the  Irish.     The  result  to  them 
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invariably  was,  invasion,  masaaore,  and  plunder.  Thns  Ulster  and 
Connaagnt  were  invaded  and  laid  waste  in  1177,  while  Mnnater 
was  torn  to  pieces  b^  the  feuds  of  its  native  chieft.  The  entire 
nation  was  pltmged  m  anarchy,  and  both  natives  and  foreigners 
seem  to  have  alike  completely  set  at  nought  the  restraints  of  law, 
of  religion,  and  of  humanity.  The  Normans  were  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  every  domestic  feud,  for  extending  their  power  and 
increasing  their  wealth ;  they  set  son  against  mther,  and  fitther 
against  son,  and  lent  their  arms  to  promote  the  most  unnatural 
crime  and  rebellion.  Thus,  it  was  to  aid  the  sons  of  the  Irish 
monarch  in  a  rebellion  against  their  own  iather,  that  the  destruc- 
tive but  unsuccessftd  invasion  of  Connaught  was  undertaken.  One 
governor  succeeded  another,  and  the  result  was  almost  invariably 
the  same.  Cruelty,  rapine,  and  murder,  followed  everywhere  in 
the  steps  of  the  invaders. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  arrogance  of  the  Norman  monarch 
received  a  sudden  check,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  in  Ireland, 
though  now  fast  flickering  towards  its  extinction,  seemed  as  if  on 
the  point  of  rescuing  the  Kingdom  from  the  hands  of  his  followers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  by  this  time,  the  Normans  had  learnt  to 
despise  the  Irish,  as  they  had  long  despised  the  Anglo-Saxcms,  for 
their  pusillanimity  in  defending  their  native  soil;  and  imagined 
that  no  slight  was  too  marked,  no  insult  so  gross,  as  not  to  be 
endured  b^  them  with  patient  submission  and  forbearance.  But  the 
Norman  lang  here  recKoned  without  his  host,  as  the  events  we  are 
about  to  relate  will  sufficiently  show.   It  appears  that  firom  an  early 

Seriod,  Henry  had  designed  Ireland  as  an  inheritance  for  his  son 
ohn,  now  (a.  d.  1184)  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  of  age.  This  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  as  well  as  (we  regret  to  add) 
modem  method  of  handing  over  kingdoms  of  peopfe  firom  one 
person  to  another,  ^ust  like  a  herd  of  sheep,  or  a  flock  of  geese.  In 
accordance  with  this  design  of  the  Norman  king.  Prince  John  was 
invested  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  the  Pope  immediately 
confirmed  the  grant.  And  straightway,  this  boy  of  scarce  twelve 
years  old,  set  out  for  Ireland,  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom ! 
— a  kingdom,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  jfet  only  partially  in 
the  possession  of  the  invaders,  and  was  held  from  dav  to  day  only 
by  a  strong  and  well  disciplined  arm^.  Yet  this  boy  was  now 
sent  to  rule  Ireland ! — an  act  savouring  of  all  the  wantonness 
and  arrogance  of  uncontrolled  and  despotic  power.  Scarcely  had 
the  prince  landed,  ere  manv  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  who,  since 
their  first  submission,  had  been  living  quietly  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  hastened  to  ojBfer  their  respects  to  him,  as 
the  son  of  their  sovereign.  They  came  clad  in  their  fine  national 
costume,  wearing  linen  vests,  flowing  mantles,  long  lo<^  and 
bush]^  beards.  Prince  John  and  his  arrogant  young  Norman 
courtiers,  received  the  chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  venerable  old 
men,  with  mockery  and  insult.     They  broke  out  in  derision  of 
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their  dress,  mimicked  their  gestures,  went  so  fitr  as  to  pluck  them 
by  the  beard,  and  finally  thrust  them  with  repeated  insults  from 
their  presence.  The  hot  blood  of  these  Irish  chiefs  could  not 
brook  this  treatment.  They  hastened  home,  burning  for  revenge : 
they  represented  to  their  neighbour  chiefs  the  galling  insults  they 
had  received,  and  asked  ^^  if  such  be  the  manners  in  which  our 
loyal  submission  is  received,  what  other  hope  remains  for  the 
country,  but  united  and  determined  resistance  f^  The  flame 
caught  and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity ;  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  invaders  sprung  up,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed — 
almost  the  entire  idand  being  animated  by  the  sentiment  of  deadly 
hate  against  the  Anglo-Norman  government.  The  chiefi  now 
agreed  to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  pledged  themselves  by 
the  most  solenm  oaths  to  defend  their  country  and  its  liberties  u> 
the  death. 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  determined  resistance  awakened  by 
Norman  arrogance  and  insolence,  the  young  prince,  with  his  courtiers 
and  advisers,  were  heedlessly  pursuing  their  foolish  and  dissipated 
career.  The  storm  burst  upon  their  heads  with  terrible  ftiry. 
Almost  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  the  Norman 
forces  at  all  points,  with  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  success. 
Castles  were  daringly  assaulted,  and  their  garrisons  put  to  the 
sword ;  bodies  of  Norman  troops  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Norman  chiefs  falling  victims 
to  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  people.  In  some  places,  the  Irish 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss;  but  such  was  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  that  by  the  end  of  the  season,  (according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  English  chroniclers  themselves),  John  had  lost  almost  his 
whole  army!  Henr^  heard  with  dismay  of  the  ruin  which 
threatened  his  cause  in  Ireland;  and  lost  no  time  in  recalling 
John,  and  entrusting  the  government  to  an  old  and  experienced, 
but  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  warrior,  by  name  De  Courcy,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  ravaging  and  desolating  the  province  of 
Ulster.  He  acted  with  the  utmost  vigour,  in  recovermg  the  lost 
ground,  and  restoring  the  tottering  Norman  influence ;  but  even 
he  and  all  his  powers  would  have  failed,  but  for  the  dissensions 
which  again  begun  to  appear  among  the  Irish  chiefs  at  the  very 
time  of  their  greatest  success.  Alas  !  the  liberties  of  Ireland  were 
again  lost  by  the  treachery  of  her  chiefs  !  One  or  other  of  the 
rival  Actions  called  in  the  aid  of  the  foreigners,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  their  native  enemy ;  and  thus  the  foreigner  was  again 
enabled  to  repossess  himself  of  all  the  ground  he  had  lost.  Ulster 
was  distracted  with  civil  war,  and  thus  De  Courcy  was  enabled 
to  recover  his  original  position  there,  almost  without  interruption. 
In  Connaught,  the  sons  of  Roderick  were  at  war  with  their  father, 
whom  they  succeeded  in  deposing,  when  he  took  shelter  in  a 
monastery,  and  shortly  afterwards  ended  his  unfortunate  career. 

Thus  distracted  and  torn   to  pieces  was   Ireland,   and  thus 
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miserable  and  wretched  was  its  population,  when  the  death  of 
Henry  II.,  at  Chinon,  in  Normanay,  (a.d.  1189),  closed  for  ev^er 
any  hope  which  might  yet  be  entertained,  of  a  more  pacific  and 
rational  coarse  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  that  monarch,  in  the 
government  of  unfortunate  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

State  of  Ireland  at  Heniy'a  death— The  Church :  introduction  of  Tithea— English 
Lawi — The  Blngliah  Pale — Ireland  beyond  the  Pale — The  native  Irish  in  relatimi 
to  the  soil — Irishmen  might  be  plundered  and  murdered  with  impunity — Proo& 
— ^The  quarrel  hereditary. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  at  the  death  of  Henry,  was  indeed 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  country  had  been  repeatedly 
ravaged  throughout  almost  its  whole  extent ;  crops,  flocks,  and 
herds,  had  been  destroyed;  and  thousands  of  people  whom  the 
sword  had  spared,  died  of  hunger.  But  anarchy  did  not  die  :  for 
the  elements  of  mischief  still  existed  in  all  their  force,  and  were  even 
carefully  fostered  by  the  inyaders  of  Ireland,  as  their  best  protection 
and  safety,  as  well  as  their  surest  means  of  foture  encroachment  and 
conquest.  To  the  demoralization  consequent  upon  such  a  long- 
continued  warfare,  and  the  frequency  of  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  was  also  to  be  added  the  worse  demoralization  now 
introduced  among  the  Irish,  of  hiring  themselves  out  to  fight  on 
any  side,  regardless  of  aught  but  rapine  and  plunder, — a  practice 
which  could  not  but  have  the  most  mjurious  and  debasing  effects 
on  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  No  surer  method  than  this 
could  have  been  devised  of  obliterating  all  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  producing  that  state  of  moral  degradation 
which  both  disposes  and  fits  men  to  be  slaves. 

Among  the  other  methods  adopted  by  Henry  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  was  the  attempted  attachment  to  his 
cause,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Despots 
have  in  all  times  eagerly  embraced  alliances  with  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  people,  in  order  to  suit  their  own  unholy  purposes ; 
and  all  experience  proves  that  there  is  no  more  effectual  means  of 
extinguishing  the  hberties  of  a  nation,  than  by  placing  over  it  a 
corrupt  and  venal  priesthood.  Henry,  it  will  be  remembered,  first 
appeared  in  Ireland  in  the  character  of  a  missionary :  he  had  a 
commission  to  '^  reform'*^  the  church,  and  we  have  shown  what 
were  the  amount  of  his  reforms.  Among  other  things,  he  endea- 
voured to  attach  to  his  interests  the  Irish  clergy,  by  considerably 
increasing  their  power  and  privileges.  He  also  exempted  lands 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  church  from  all  impositions 
exacted  by  the  laity ;  enjoining  also,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland, 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  priesthood  by  the  people.  This, 
it  was  no  doubt  hoped,  would  prove  a  lasting  bribe  to  the  church. 
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Bat  Henry  was  mistaken :  tithes  could  not  be  collected  ;  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  clergy  preferred  the  old  independent  usages  of  the 
church ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  passing  of  this  decree,  the 
priesthood  remained  unbribed,  and  tithes  remained  unpaid.  At 
length  Henry,  finding  that  the  Irish  were  but  unwilling  instruments 
in  his  hands,  resolved  to  promote  his  Norman  followers  to  the  high 
offices  in  the  English  church ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  famous 
Lawrence  O^Toole,  John  Comyn,  an  Englishman,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
corniption  in  the  Irish  church,  which  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  church  in  Ireland  is  still  the  badge  of  conquest, 
as  much  as  when  Henry  placed  his  English  bishops  over  the  Irish 
people  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

When  Henry  died,  but  a  small  portion  of  Ireland,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  and  subject  to 
the  Enpish  law  and  authority.  Not  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
kingdom  then  acknowledged  the  foreign  power.  The  rest  was  ruled 
over  by  the  native  chieftains,  who  exercised  the  same  rights  of 
sovereignty  as  under  the  ancient  monarchy.  And  thus  the  laws, 
language,  and  customs,  of  the  native  Irish,  continued  unchanged  ; 
the  English  remaining  an  isolated  and  circumscribed  colony,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  ever  resisting  people.  All  the  elements, 
however,  of  national  anarchy  were  preserved  ;  and  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Ireland  continued  to  be  sacrificed  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  extension  of  the  English  power  being  henceforward  entrusted 
to  private  adventurers,  who  were  rewarded  with  the  spoils  which 
they  were  able  to  seize  from  the  natives,  plunder  was  thus  legalized, 
aad  the  security  of  native  life  and  property  set  at  nought.  To  kill 
"'  mere  Irish'*''  was  not  considered  a  crime,  while  to  seize  their  pro- 
perty was  deemed  an  honourable  act,  to  be  rewarded  by  honours 
and  offices  in  the  state.  Irishmen  might  be  oppressed,  spoiled,  or 
killed,  without  controul;  and  thus  were  they  rendered  outlaws 
and  perpetual  enemies  of  the  crown  of  England.* 

Had  Henry  given  the  coimtry  a  uniform  system  of  law  and 
government  at  the  first,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  much  of 
this  future  misery  and  mischief  might  have  been  spared.  A  com- 
nmnity  of  interests  would  thus  have  sprung  up  ;  both  invaders  and 
natives  would  ere  long  have  merged  into  one  people ;  the  invidious 
distinctions,  as  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  would  have  been 
removed;  factious  practices  and  unsocial  manners  would  have 
yielded  to  the  restraints  of  regular  government ;  and  the  genial 
tniits  of  {Hx>tected  industry  and  progressing  civilization  would  ere 

*  **  It  WM  eertiinly  a  groat  defect  (nyi  Sir  John  Davies,  an  Englitb  Attomey-Oeneral)  In 
|te  civil  poUej  of  Ireland,  that,  for  the  apace  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ffeare^  at  leasts  after 
uiCMnqucst fint  attempted,  the  Enslish  lawi  were  not  communicated  to  its  people,  nor  tho 
benefit  ner  protection  thereof  allowed  them  ;  for,  at  lonj;  as  they  were  out  of  the  protecUbn  of 
fbe  lawi,  to  u  ererv  Englbhman  might  opprcM,  spoil,  and  kill  them,  without  controul,  how  was 
>t  possible  (hoy  could  be  other  than  outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  ci'own  of  England.*" — Datibs' 
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long  have  been  ffathered  and  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Instead  of  this,  however,  an  opposite  course  was  adopted, 
which  produced  as  opposite  results.  An  English  Pale  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  first  acquisitions  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and 
extending  along  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  Ireland. 
Within  this  pale  only,  the  laws,  language,  and  institutions  of 
England  prevailed  ;  all  the  Irish  people  beyond  it  being  regarded 
in  the  light  of  savages,  ^^  enemies,^^  and  outlaws.  The  most  deadly 
rancour  sprung  up,  and  became  hereditary,  between  the  two  races ; 
the  Normans  and  their  descendants  adding  to  their  haughty  con- 
tempt for  the  Irish  a  deep  and  inveterate  hatred,  which  displayed 
itself  in  every  form  of  insult  and  injury  that  devilish  ingenuity 
could  devise ;  while  the  Irish  people  amply  repaid  it  on  their  side, 
by  deadly  enmity,  by  perpetual  harassments,  by  nocturnal  attacks, 
by  destructive  invasions,  and  by  all  the  contrivances  of  a  people 
driven  mad  and  desperate  by  oppression  and  insult. 

Who  does  not  see  in  that  first  invasion  and  settlement  of  Ireland 
by  the  Normans,  a  clear  unravelment  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
down  to  the  present  day  t  There  were  the  two  races,  distinct  and 
hostile,  hating  and  hated  by  each  other, — ^the  one  denounced  as 
foreigners*  and  tyrants,  the  other  as  serfe  and  rebels,*!* — ^the  one 
assuming  the  rights  of  conquerors,  the  other  resisting  them  often  to 
the  death, — ^the  one  race,  constituting  a  small  minority,  enjo^ping 
with  trembling  the  wealth  and  property  which  was  theurs  by  right 
of  physical  force  only,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
plunged  by  oppression  into  deep  poverty,  misery,  and  sunering,— 
the  soil  monopolized  by  a  small  band  of  rapacious  foreigners,  while 
the  native  inhabitants,  counted  only  as  outlaws  and  enemies,  were 
hunted  firom  the  soil  which  they  occupied,  and,  thus  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute,  perished  by  multitudes  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  It  was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  native  Irish  system,  previous 
to  the  Norman  invasion,  that  the  land  was  held  by  the  people 

*  At  the  present  day,  the  forrign  inTtdeit  of  Ireluid  are  veiy  erroneontlr  sticmAtiied  u 
**  Saxoxs.**  If  there  be  anjr  use  in  names  at  alL  why  not  call  them  by  then  ri^t  name  of 
**  NoaxANs,^  as  we  have  above  shown  it  to  be  the  true  one  ?  The  fact  is,  almost  the  onl  j 
"  Saxons**  in  Ireland  at  the  tune  of  its  invasion,  in  1170,  were  those  who  had  been  sold  to  the 
Irish  fwople  as  slavei,  after  the  conquest  of  Ifingland  bj  the  Nonnaos !  At  a  genenl  council  of 
the  Irish  dergj  held  at  Armagh,  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Dnmot  and  his 
Norman  allies,  they  deckred  that  the  success  of  the  invaders  was  owing  to  the  soger  of  heaven, 
which  the  Irish  had  provoked  by  purchasing  English  slaves  (the  vanquished  Saxons)  from  the 
merchants  of  Bristol :  and  the  slaves  throughout  the  country  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be 

immediately  liberated,  in  order  thus  to  avert  the  divine  wrath  from  the  Irish  nation. See  Moons, 

Taylor,  O  Halloran,  &c. 

t  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  very  fint  resistance  which  the  Irish  made  to  the  Norman 
troops,  namely,  at  the  sieee  of  Wexford,  was  designated  as '' rebellion,**  by  the  Enslish 
chroniclers  1  **  Thus  early,*^  says  Moore,  *«  was  it  considered  **  rebellion**  in  the  Irish  to  ddend 
their  own  rightful  poaaessiona.  A  aimibr  view  of  the  historical  relaUona  between  the  two 
countries  has  continued  to  be  entertained  ever  since.  Thus  Thomas  Whartoh,  in  the  mefiKo 
to  his  spirited  Ode, "  Stately  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer,**  speaks  of  Henry  IL  ''  undertaking 
an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  suppress  a  rebellion  raised  by  Rodoiek,  king  A  Oonoauffht.**  and 
describes  him  in  the  ode  as 

'^  Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  lake  with  rebel  blood  T* 
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at  the  pleasure  of  their  chiefe ;  consequent!  j,  they  might  all  be 
dispossessed  at  a  mementos  warning.  "  The  possession  of  similar 
power,^^  says  a  well^nformed  Irish  writer,*  ^'  was  ardently  desired 
by  the  Norman  barons.  With  short-sighted  policy,  they  preferred 
a  horde  of  miserable  serfs  to  a  body  of  substantial  yeomanry ;  and 
they  sacrificed  readily  their  true  interests,  and  the  mterestsof  both 
countries,  to  secure  this  object  of  their  unworthy  ambition.  A 
similar  folly  seems  to  have  seized  on  the  successive  oligEurchies  that 
have  wielded  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  Nothing  was  deemed 
80  formidable  as  an  independent  tenantry ;  no  possession  more 
dearable  than  an  estate  stocked  with  beinffs  who  were  slaves  in 
all  but  the  name.  Hence,  for  many  centuries,  the  valuable  class 
of  substantial  farmers  was  utterly  unknown  in  Ireland — Whence  the 
number  of  such  is  even  now  inconsiderable — and  hence  the  great 
mass  always  ready  for  insurrection,  when  sunmioned  by  popular 
leaders,  or  by  their  own  passions ;  men  possessing  no  sympathy 
with  their  Ismdlords,  for  never  did  community  of  feeling  exist 
between  master  and  slave  ;  men  having  nothing  to  lose  in  agrarian 
tumult,  and  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  prospect  of  revolution. 
The  Norman  ohgarchs  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used)  were  bad 
masters,  and  worse  subjects.  The  monarchs  soon  found  the 
degenerate  English  who  had  adopted  Irish  customs  more  obstinate 
and  formidable  enemies  than  the  natives.  In  the  language  of  the 
old  historians,  ^  they  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves  C 
and,  from  their  fiiist  settlement,  their  principal  object  and  that 
of  Iheir  successors  was,  to  controul,  and  if  possible  prevent,  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  British  ^vemment,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  own  monopoly  of  oppression.  Had  Henry  remained  a 
sufficient  time  to  complete  his  prudent  plans,  he  might  really  have 
established  an  English  interest  in  Ireland ;  but  he  onl^  left  behind 
bim  an  ohgarchy,  which,  like  all  other  oligarchies  m  a  country 
possessing  the  semblance  of  freedom,  was  ever  jealous  to  the 
sovereign,  and  odious  to  the  people.'*' 

Besides  the  merciless  sword,  the  law  was  also  as  mercilessly 
turned  arainst  the  Irish  people.  We  have  said  that  Henry  refused 
to  extend  the  English  laws  beyond  the  English  pale.  Many  of  the 
Irish  pressed  for  admission  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  and  for 
enjoyment  of  the  "  privileges''  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
Hemy  and  his  advisers  refrised;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  five  femilies  of  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  O'Connors  of  Connaught, 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  O'Lachlans  of  Meath,  and  Mac  Murroughs 
(McMurchads)  of  Leinster,  the  Irish  people  were  held  to  be  aliens 
and  enemies,  and  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  the  English 
courts  of  law.  This  was  the  case  down  even  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  nearly  860  years  !  The  Irish  were 
not  only  denied  all  protection  from  the  laws  of  their  invaders ;  they 

•  Taylor*b  «*  HIttorjr  of  the  Cinl  Wan  of  Ireland." 
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were  even  declared  by  those  laws  to  be  "enemies."  All  intercourse 
between  the  races  was  interdicted.  The  Irish  could  not  enter  any 
town  or  city  without  peril  of  their  lives.  They  might  be  plundered 
and  murdered  with  impunity,  and  even  with  the  sanction  of  the 
laws.  Numberless  cases  are  on  record,  of  complaints  made  for 
attacks  on  life  and  property,  to  which  the  defendants  plead  that 
"  the  plaintiff  is  an  Ifishmany  and  not  of  the  five  bloods" — ^namely, 
the  five  Irish  families  above-named, — an  answer  which,  if  verified, 
was  always  found  sufficient  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  accused.* 
Thus,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  II.,  Robert  Wallace  was  accused  at 
Waterford  for  feloniously  slaying  John  Mac  Gillimorv.  The 
prisoner  confessed  the  fact,  but  pleaded  that  "  by  his  uaying  the 
aforesaid  John  he  could  not  commit  fdony^  because  the  aforesaid  John 
w<u  A  MEBE  Irishman,  and  not  of  the  five  bloods^''''  and  so  forth. 
On  another  occasion  it  is  recorded  that  William  Fitz  Roger  was 
charged  with  slaying  one  O'DriscoU  ;  the  which  having  confessed, 
he  (Fitz  Roger)  pleaded  that  ''  he  could  not  commit  felony  by  means 
of  such  kiUing ;  because  the  aforesaid  Roger  was  an  Irishman,  and 
not  of  free  blood;  therefore  the  said  William,  as  far  as  regards 
the  aforesaid  felony,  is  acquitted.'*^  But,  as  O'^Driscoll  was  '^  an 
Irishman  of  our  Lord  the  King,'"  the  said  William  Fitz  Roger 
was  sentenced  to  pay  ^^  five  marks  to  our  Lord  the  King^  for  the 
lvalue  of  the  aforesaid  Irishman  r  From  this  may  be  learned  the 
highest  price  at  which  the  life  of  an  Irishman  was  in  those  days 
estimated  by  the  Anglo-Norman  government. 

Such  was  the  system  of  separation  between  the  two  races, 
jtersevered  in  from  the  first.  The  colony  was  thus  enabled  to 
preserve  itself  from  merging  into  the  nation,  and  the  foreigners 
from  amalgamating  with  the  Irish  people.  Though  living  together 
in  the  same  land,  in  a  comparatively  narrow  and  insulated  territory, 
the  same  feelings  of  hostihty  and  hatred  have  descended  in  all  their 
bitterness  and  fervour  down  even  to  the  present  day.  Nearly 
seven  centuries  have  passed,  and  still  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered are  fighting  out  the  same  old  battle  on  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

*  To  nve  a  single  inttanoe  from  the  Hitlorical  Tncti  of  Or  John  DaTiea :— '*  In  tbe  29Ui 
Edward  I.,  before  the  juatices  in  Oyer,  at  Drogheda,  Thomas  le  Botteler  brought  an  action  of 
dctenue  against  Robert  de  Almain,  for  certain  soods.  The  defendant  pleadeth :  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  answer  the  plaintiff  for  this— that  the  plmnHf'  it  an  Irishman,  and  not  qf/rfe 
blood.  And  the  aforesaid  Thomas  says  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  this  he  ^^s  may  be 
enquired  of  by  the  country.  Therefore  lot  a  jury  come  forth,  and  so  forth.  And  the  jurors,  on 
their  oath,  say  that  the  aforesaid  Thomas  is  an  Knglishman.  Therrfore  it  is  adjud^  that  he 
do  receive  his  damages."  Thui  these  records  demonstrate  (says  Mr.  O'ConneU,  m  his  Memoirs 
of  Ireland)  that  the  Irishman  had  no  protection  for  his  property;  because,  if  the  plaintiff,  in 
cither  case,  had  been  declared  by  the  jury  to  be  an  Irishman,  the  action  would  be  barred ; 
though  the  injury  was  not  denied  upon  the  record  to  have  been  committed.  The  validity  of 
the  ^ea  in  point  of  law  was  also  admitted  ;  so  that,  no  matter  what  injury  might  bo  committed 
upon  the  real  or  personal  property  of  an  Irishman,  the  courts  of  law  afforaed  bim  no  species  of 
remedy. — Irelamo  amu  the  laiSH,  pp.  51-2. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Richard  Comr-de-Lion — John — Deplorable  state  of  the  country — Heniy  III. — Futile 
attempt  to  introduce  the  English  lawn — Quarrelaof  the  invaders — Irish  join  their 
armies — ^Edward  I. — Feuds  of  the  barons — Disregard  of  human  life — Attempt  to 
bribe  the  English  into  doing  justice. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  for  some  centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  presents  but  little  variety,  except  the  variety  of 
alternated  force  and  frand,  of  domestic  treason  and  foreign  tyranny. 
As  king  succeeded  king  in  England,  so  did  oppression  succeed 
oppression  in  Ireland.  The  system  of  cruelty  was  handed  down 
unchanged  from  one  generation  to  another.  Whatever  change 
might  take  place  in  England  favourable  to  popular  liberty,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  Ireland :  all  parties  oppressed  and  crushed  her  in 
their  turn.  The  Irish  annals  of  the  period  present  one  dismal 
monotony  of  calamity  and  crime. 

Richard  I.  Coeur-de-Lion,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  accession  to  power  was  signalized 
by  the  massacre  and  plunder  of  the  Jews  throughout  England,  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Thus,  in  those  days  of  Norman  tyranny  it  was  not  thought 
inconsigtent  to  preface  a  great  effort  of  missionary  enterprize  by 
an  act  of  satanic  cruelty  and  barbarism.  On  this  occasion,  the 
attempted  recovery  of  the  land  of  Jesus  was  heralded  by  a  general 
massacre  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  !  Richard  lived  like  4' 
madman,  and  died  like  a  fool,  leaving  his  name  as  a  legacy  to  the 
romancists  and  novelists  of  England.  He  did  nothing  for  Ireland ; 
bat  left  it  to  the  Norman  barons  to  carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation 
there  for  their  own  special  benefit. 

Kchard  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John — ^a  monster,  whose 
character  stands  unredeemed  from  in&my  by  a  single  virtue.  He 
ascended  the  throne,  first  giving  the  people  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
humanity  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur.  His  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  his  English  subjects  soon  became  so  intolerable,  that 
at  length  they  rose  against  him  as  one  man,  and  wrung  from  him 
the  celebrated  Magna  Charta,  the  key-stone  of  English  liberty. 
But,  successftd  though  England  was  in  its  resistance  to  this  tyrant, 
Ireland,  during  his  reign,  exhibited  the  same  melancholy  picture 
of  slavery  and  suffering.  Occasional  attempts  were  still  made  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  invaders,  more  especially  under  the 
direction  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  Cuthal  of  the  Bloody  Hand  ; 
but  in  vain.  The  tide  of  oppression  still  rolled  on,  till  at  length  it 
covered  the  land  from  side  to  side.  Bloody  feuds  still  contmued 
among  the  native  chiefs,  which  the  foreigners  artfully  excited  and 
fomented ;  taking  advantage  of  the  same  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  and  extend  their  own  power.     The  Norman  barons 
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themselves  also  not  nnfrequently  fell  out  in  their  struggles  for 
ascendancy;  and  in  their  feuds  the  native  Irish  ffeneraUy  took 
sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  W  ith  the  view 
of  checking  the  qnarrels  of  these  rapacious  chiefe,  John  made  a 
military  expedition  into  Ireland  (a.d.  1210),  on  which  occasion 
many  of  the  Irish  princes  and  chiefs  paid  homage  to  the  monarch. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  John  paid  a  second  visit  to  Ireland, 
on  which  occasion  he  transplanted  many  of  the  English  laws  and 
institutions,  for  the  benefit  of  his  English  subjects  in  Ireland. 
From  the  benefit  of  aU  such  laws  and  institutions,  however,  the 
Irish  people  were  carefully  excluded.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  throughout  the  stormy  period  of  John^s  reign,  his  subjects  in 
Ireland,  English  as  well  as  native,  should  have  made  no  effort 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  embarrassments  to  advance  their  own 
interests  and  views.  "On  the  contrary,^'  observes  Moore,  **in 
defiance  of  all  ordinary  speculation,  —  and  a  similar  anomaly 
presents  itself  at  more  than  one  crisis  of  our  history, — ^while 
England  was  affording  an  example  of  rebellion  and  riot,  which 
mere  neighbourhood,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  rendered 
infectious,  the  sister  country  meanwhile  looked  quietly  on,  and 
remained  in  unbroken  peace.  The  unusual  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
at  this  time  was  probably  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  com- 
paratively mild  sway  of  the  governors  to  whom  were  entrusted  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  during  this  disgraceful  and  infiunous 
English  reign. 

Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
flenry  III.  (which  commenced  a.d.  1216),  to  introduce  Eng^sh 
laws  and  institutions  into  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
subjects  there.     The  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  were  oon- 
firmed,  and  extended  to  the  sister  kingdom.   The  natives,  however, 
were  still  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  were  even  carefully 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  laws.     Applica- 
tions were  repeatedly  made  for  admission  within  the  English  pale  ; 
but  were  as  repeatedly  rejected  with  contempt.     It  was  the  policy 
of  the  new  lords  of  the  soil  to  deal  with  the  native  Irish  as  persons 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  with  whom  they  were 
bound  to  keep  no  faith.     And  such  was  the  impotence  of  the 
English  crown  over  the  tyrannical  barons,  that  m  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Henry^s  reign  a  royal  mandate  was  sent  over  to  Ireland 
enjoining  on  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  to  permit  it 
to  be  governed  by  the  English  laws !     But  no  :  the  upstart  and 
suddemy  enriched  aristocracy  (and  such  are  invariably  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  public  liberty)  would  not  so  soon  give  up 
their  privilege  of  oppression.     They  continued  in  the  *^  g^od  old 
way^'  of  harrassing,  plundering,  and  massacreing  at  will  the  native 
Irish.     But  iniustice  and  wron^  brought  with  them  their  own 
retribution.  ^  The  barons  lived  m  the  midst  of  constant  outrage 
and  "  rebellion'" ;  and  their  lives  were  never  to  be  considered  sfSe 
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for  a  moment.  Gorged  with  plunder,  they  also,  by  a  kind  of 
natural  process,  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  waged  destmctive 
war  upon  each  other ;  to  put  an  end  to  which,  the  royal  power  was 
often  called  upon  to  interfere.  To  check  and  keep  in  awe  these 
turbulent  tyrants,  the  Irish  in  their  desperation,  as  the  Israelites  in 
their  folly,  prayed  for  a  King !  They  would  have  hailed  the 
tyranny  of  One  as  a  blessing,  instead  of  the  baronial  tyranny  of 
hundreds.  The  presence  of  Royalty,  the  Irish  imagined,  would 
check  the  career  of  their  rapacious  chiefs,  both  foreign  and  native, 
and  accordingly  they  entreated  the  English  king  to  send  them  over 
a  member  of  his  royal  family  to  rule  over  them.  The  request,  like 
all  others,  was  remsed,  and  Ireland  was  left  to  be  victimized  as 
before. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that,  in  spite  of  the  oppressions  practised 
on  the  Irish,  the  English  monarch  applied  to  them  for  military  aid 
in  his  wars  against  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who  were  then  struggling 
for  their  independence  against  the  Anglo-Norman  power.  It  has 
been  the  reproach  of  the  people  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  lands, 
that  they  have  been  ever  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  the  instruments 
of  their  own  degradation  ana  slavery.  No  sooner  have  they  been 
conquered,  than  they  have  been  found  ready  to  hug  their  chains, 
and  bear  them  as  if  in  triumph  in  the  train  of  their  conquerors. 
Iterant  of  their  own  power,  and  unmindM  of  their  own  true  dig- 
nity as  men,  they  have  lent  themselves  as  the  instruments  of  tyrants, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  very  system  of  oppression  which  was 
grinding  them  to  the  earth.  They  have  hired  themselves  to  their 
subjogators  for  the  very  purpose  of  trampling  themselves  and  each 
other  down.  They  have  sold  themselves  to  the  very  ^vemment 
that  was  seeking  their  own  ruin  and  extinction  as  a  nation.  Thus 
the  Irish  were  round  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  their  English  con- 
querors, even  at  this  early  period,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Welsh 
and  the  Scotch  people  * ;  while  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  England, 
Tvho  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Normans,  and  many  of  them  sold 

***  There  oeeaxred  frequently,**  nys  Moore,  **m  the  conne  of  this  reiffo,  dispatet  between 
En^d  end  Scotland,  uuing  om  of  those  pretensions  for  feudal  supenority  on  the  part  of 
England,  which  were  eanied  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  realized  by  Henry's  iieroic  successor. 
AuMog  other  pieparations  for  an  enected  war  at  one  of  those  junctures,  a  writ  was  addressed 
by  the  English  monarch,  to  Donald,  KiUff  of  Tyroonnel,  and  about  twentr  other  .great  Irish 
ebieb,  leouesting  them  -to  join  him  with  their  rsspectlve  forces  in  an  expedition  agdnst  Scot- 
land." *  ^  And  again,  **  During  the  disputes  that  arose  between  *Henry  and  two 
mcoesare  sorerngns  of  Wales,  Llewellyn  and  Dand,  respecting  the  daim  of  feudal  superiority 
advaaeed  by  the  JBnglirii  kins,  a  perpetual  waifiue  continued  to  be  maintained  between  the  bor- 
deran  ef  the  two  nations,  which  grew,  at  times,  into  sufficient  importanee  to  call  into  the  field 
the  respectiTe  soyereiffus  themselVes.  On  an  occamon  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
IM,  the  king,  being  Uien  hard  pressed  by  the  Welsh,  and  likewise  sufiiering  from  the  intense 
■everity  of  the  winter,  summoned  to  his  aid  Hanxioe  Fitagerald,  with  his  Irish  forces.  *  * 
Could  a  gsllant  example  of  self-defence  have  roused  the  Irish  to  an  effective  effort  for  thdr  own 
dditcfance,  thoy  had  now,  in  the  struggle  of  their  brave  neighbours,  the  Welsh,  ajgainst  English 
■gpesskm,  a  precedent  worthv  ef  being  emulated  by  them;  for  most  truly  was  it  said  of  that 
|W0Dle,  now  armed  to  a  man  in  defence  of  their  mountain  soil,  that  *'  their  cause  was  just,  even 
m  the  sight  of  their  enemies.**  *  •  But  thus  was  it  then,  as  it  has  been  too  nequendy 
siace,  the  hard  &te  of  the  Irish  to  be  not  only  themselves  the  bond-slaves  of  England,  but  to  be 
ntde  also  her  unwilling  instrumenU  in  imposing  the  same  yoke  of  slavery  upon  othen.— 
MooFitt  Ireland,  Vol  ELL  p.p.  20, 23, 26,  &. 
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by  their  conquerors  into  slavery,  were  now  foundalike  ready  to  oppress 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Scotch,  in  their  struggles  for  j&eedom. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  begun  in  1272,  exhibits  the  same 
dreary  record  of  fierce  and  ignoble  strife.  The  annals  of  that  period 
are  chiefly  filled  with  details  of  the  feuds  of  the  rival&ctions  of  Geral- 
dines  and  De  Burghs.  Assassinations  and  murders,  both  among  the 
English  and  native  chiefs,  were  also  fearfully  frequent.  There  was 
a  melancholy  waste  of  human  life,  a  deplorable  amount  of  human 
suffering.  Manhood  and  womanhood  were  alike  trampled  upon  by 
tyrannic  power.  Irish  men  were  murdered,  and  Irish  women  were 
violated,  with  equal  impunity.*  Usurpation  everywhere  prevailed. 
The  people  were  counted  as  nothing.  The  Irish  nation  was  now 
held  to  be  comprehended  within  the  pale  over  which  England  held 
rule.  All  beyond  was  considered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  a  mere 
savage  waste.  Irishmen  might  be  slaughtered  or  made  away  with, 
but  the  law  afforded  them  no  redress  whatever.  As  by  this  time 
the  English  had  begun  to  conform  to  the  Irish  dress  and  manner  of 
wearing  the  hair,  and  several  of  them  had  thus  been  mistaken  for 
Irishmen  and  murdered,  it  was  deemed  necessary  about  this  period 
(1295)  to  enact,  that  all  English  settlers  should  conform  strictly  to 
the  English  garb  and  cut  of  the  hair,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their 
goods,  imprisonment,  and  being  dealt  witn  as  Irish  ! 

Though  often  before  rejected  with  scorn,  many  of  the  native 
chiefs  again  renewed  their  applications  in  this  reign,  for  admission 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  They  even  attempted  to  bribe 
the  crown  into  doing  them  justice.  "  An  application  was  made,"^ 
says  Leland,  ^^  to  Ufford,  the  chief  governor,  and  eight  thousand 
marks  offered  to  the  King,  provided  he  would  grant  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  laws  of  England  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 
inhabitants.  A  petition,  wrung  from  a  people  tortured  by  the 
painftil  feelings  of  oppression,  in  itself  so  just  and  reasonable,  and 
in  its  consequences  so  fair  and  promising,  could  not  but  be  fevour- 
ablv  received  by  a  prince  possessed  with  exalted  ideas  of  policy 
and  government,  and,  where  ambition  did  not  interfere,  a  friend  to 
justice."  The  application,  however,  though  listened  to,  and 
"graciously  considered,"  proved  in  vain  ;  the  barons  took  care  that 
no  extension  of  justice  was  ever  made  to  the  Irish  people,  which 
they  could  possibly  nrevent.  Their  invariable  rule  has  been  coer- 
cion and  spoilation,  aown  even  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Irish  were  being  treated 
with  such  monstrous  oppression  and  cruelty,  they  filmished  Edward 
I.  with  an  immense  army"!"  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  total 
subjugation  of  the  Scottish  nation !     The  fact  is  a  most  melancholy 

*  A  cue  is  found  deUiled  in  the  Rolls  (Dub.  6  and  7  Edw.  I)  wheran  Robert  Delaroche  and 
Adam  do  Waleya  were  indicted  for  Tiolating  the  person  of  VLmstj  O'Rorke ;  but  it  being  fiMind 
that  "  tlie  aforesaid  Margery  \ras  an  Irtthwoman^  the  accused  were  immediatety  acquitUd! 

^AA\^°^^^^^*  •■y*  ^-  Lingard,  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  8,000  horse  and 
80,000  foot,  principally /mA  an?IFe/«A. 
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one,  and  shows  how  mnch  despotism  had  already  done  for  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  Irish  people. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Bdirard^  attempto  upon  the  ciown  of  ScotUud— Wallace— Struggle  for  liberty- 
Robert  Bruce— Death  of  Edward  I — Edward  II.— Defeat  at  Bannockbum— 
Ireland  imitates  Scotland — The  Irish  chiefs  invite  Edward  Bruce  over  to  Ireland 

Fisnds  at  Carrickfergua — Is  crowned  king  of  Ireland — Fedlim  OK]!onnor Civil 

war  in  Connaught — ^Famine  and  destitution  of  the  people — ^Total  defSsat  of  Bruce 
bj  the  English — National  independence,  how  to  be  accomplished. 

Okb  of  the  chief  obje^^ts  to  which  Edward  the  First  devoted  him- 
self, from  almost  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Scotland  to  his  authority.  The  rival  claims  of  Bruce 
and  Baliol  to  the  throne,  accompanied  bj  the  consequent  divisions 
among  the  Scottish  nobles,  &voured  his  designs  upon  that  kingdom. 
He  was  appointed  umpire  between  the  disputants,  and  the  issue 
was,  that  he  at  length  claimed  to  be  lord  paramount,  as  Henry 
had  done  in  Ireland.  He  took  possession  of  the  county,  ^rrisoned 
all  its  castles  with  English  troops,  and  appointed  Baliol  to  the 
nominal  sovereimtj,  who  did  homage  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
English  monarch.  The  Scottish  nobles  permitted  all  this,  and 
crowded  to  the  English  king  to  give  in  their  allegiance.  As  the 
aristocracy  are  generally  ready  to  do,  when  it  suits  their  own 
interests,  they  betrayed  their  country  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
But  do  not  let  us  confound  the  Scottish  people  with  their  nobles. 
They  were  still  the  same  hardy  and  valorous  race  which  withstood 
the  Roman  eagles  of  old.  They  were  indigenous  to  the  soil,  which 
their  nobles  were  not.  They  still  remained  faithful  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  though  their  barons  and  chie&  had 
shamelessly  betrayed  it.  The  patriotic  principle  still  burned  pure 
in  their  breasts,  though  for  a  time  they  had  been  drawn  into  the 
toils  of  the  crafty  Edward.  Their  resistance  to  the  new  usurpation 
soon  showed  itself.  Scarcely  had  Edward  '' settled"''  Scotland,  and 
le-crossed  the  Border,  ere  the  uncormpted  people  took  up  arms, 
and,  headed  by  Wallace, — a  name  which  ranks  in  history  with 
those  of  Tell,  Kosciusko,  Gustavus  Vasa,  Hofer,  and  Washmgton, 
— ^retook  most  of  the  strong  places  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
swept  the  invaders  across  the  Border.  Edward,  alarmed  for  his 
^^  conquests,''"  immediately  despatched  an  army  into  Scotland,  of  fifty 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Wallace  met  and  utterly  routed  them 
in  the  battle  of  Stirling ;  nearly  one-half  of  the  invading  army 
being  cut  to  pieces.  Edward  now  determined  to  take  the  field  in 
person ;  and,  assemblinff  an  immense  army  of  nearly  100,000  men, 
chiefly  Welsh  and  Irish,  comprehending  about  15,000  horse,  he 
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again  entered  Scotland  to  overpower  and  subdue  it.  The  Scottish 
nobles  again  deserted  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need,  and  joined 
Edward  with  all  the  men  they  could  muster.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Wallace  and  his  gallant  little  army  were  completely 
defeated  by  this  monster  force  of  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirlc. 
The  country  was  again  overrun,  and  its  castles  garrisoned  with 
the  English ;  but  again  and  again  did  the  Scotch  people  rise  in 
''rebellion,"  against  the  foreign  power;  and  again  and  again  did 
the  English  monarch  re-conquer  the  country  with  his  armies. 

Fifteen  years  were  thus  spent;  Wallace  had  been  betrayed,  and 
ignominiously  executed  in  London  ;  and  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  Scottish  nation  seemed  completely  exhausted.  But  this  was  not 
really  the  case.  After  Wallace,  rose  up  Bruce,  who  renewed  the 
struggle  for  national  independence  ;  ana  brave  people  enough  were 
still  found  to  support  him  in  his  glorious  enterprise.  It  was  when 
on  his  way  to  the  North,  with  an  immense  army,  to  suppress  the 
"  rebellion''  of  the  Scots  under  Bruce,  that  Edward  I.  died,  at 
Burgh-upon-Sands,  in  June,  1807,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son, 
Edward  II.,  a  man  who  was  in  military  enterprise  and  all  other 
respects  greatly  his  inferior.  His  first  act  was  to  return  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  guardian  of  Scotland.  Bruce,  however,  continued 
ills  determined  efforts  to  release  his  country;  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year  after  Edward's 
death,  he  had  re-taken  almost  all  the  castles  north  of  the  Tweed, 
and  expelled  the  English  from  the  country.  At  length  Edward  IL, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  (for  the  Scots  were 
now  making  frequent  incursions  into  England  as  far  south  as 
Yorkshire),  determined  to  make  another  desperate  attempt  to 
reduce  Scotland  under  English  sway.  An  immense  army  was 
collected,  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish, — the  largest  that  was 
ever  led  by  any  former  monarch  into  Scotland.  It  consisted  of 
100,000  men,  including  a  body  of  40,000  cavalry.*  To  oppose 
this  overwhelming  force,  Bruce  could  only  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  less  than  40,000  men,  of  whom  only  500  were  cavalry.f 
He  resolved,  notwithstanding  this  fearftJ  disparity  of  force,  to  give 
battle  to  the  English  army,  upon  the  field  of  Bannockbum.  A 
terrible  struggle  took  place,  in  which  the  invaders  were  completely 
defeated.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  English  and  their  allies  weie 
left  dead  upon  the  field  ;  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished, and  all  hopes  upon  the  part  of  England  of  accomplishing  its 
conquest  were  for  ever  annihilated.  All  the  military  power  and 
energies  of  a  monarch  and  his  barons  fighting  for  conquest,  were 
found  of  no  avail  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  gallant  people 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  It  was  thus  that  Scotland,  though 
a  poor  and   comparatively  scantily  peopled  country,  instead  of 

•  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  258.        -f  IWd,  tol.  i.,  p.  260. 
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becoming  a  mere  conquered  province  of  England,  asserted  and 
maintained  its  independence  as  a  nation ;  the  advantages  resulting 
from  which  are  undoubtedly  enjoyed  by  her  people  down  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  Union,  Scotland,  unlike  Ireland,  was  treated 
as  an  equal,  and  not  as  a  vassal ;  and  ever  since,  her  people  have 
enjoyed  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  English  brethren. 

It  was  natural  that  Ireland  should  watch  with  deep  interest  the 
struffgle  of  the  Scottish  nation  for  independence,  against  the  powers 
of  the  English  crown.     Besides  the  sympathy  which  they  had  for 
them  as  men  struggling  in  a  noble  cause,  the  Irish  had  also  a 
sympathy  for  the  Scots  m  many  other  respects, — ^as  sprung  from  a 
common  stock  with  themselves,  speaking  nearly  the  same  language, 
and  resembling  them  in  many  of  their  ancient  laws  and  institutions. 
It  may  accordingly  be  conceived  with  what  hope  and  enthusiasm 
the  Irish  looked  forward  to  their  own  emancipation,  when  they 
heard  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Bannockbum,  which  so  completely 
hnmbled  the  monarch,  and  prostrated  the  power  of  the  mail-cla^ 
barons,  who   had  trodden  her  own  princes,   chiefs,  and  people 
underfoot.     The  Ulster  chiefs  accordingly  made  all  possible  haste 
to  fraternize  with  Robert  the  Bruce ;  and  sent  deputies  over  to 
Scotland,  inviting  him  over  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.    They  insisted  that,  if  he  himself  could  not  proceed  to 
their  aid,  he  would  at  least  send  his  brother.  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  to 
whom  they  made  offtf  of  the  crown  of  Ireland.     Bruce,  willing  to 
find  a  vent  for  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  and  at  the  s%pie  time  to 
harass  England  in  her  most  vulnerable  quarter,  ere  long  acceded 
to  their  request.     Edward  Bruce  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergua,  (ia  May,  a.  o.  1«S15),  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men. 
He  was  immediately  joined  by  immense  numbers  of  the  Irish,  and 
proceeded  to  overrun  the  northern  provinces,   slaughtering  the 
colonists,  and  burning  their  towns  and  settlements.     The  English 
harons  advanced  against  him  with  an  army,   aided  by  Fedlim 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  and  his  vassals ;  but  they  were 
defeated,  with  considerable  loss.     Fedlim  retreated  to  his  own 
dominions,  to  put  dovni  an  insurrection  among  his  vassals,  headed 
by  a  new  claimant  to  his  throne.   By  the  help  of  his  English  allies, 
he  was  enabled  to  subdue  the  insurrection  and  slay  his  opponent ; 
bat,  instead  of  reciprocating  the  assistance,  he  immediately  declared 
for  Bruce,  and  drew  his  sword  against  his  country'^s  enemies.    Even 
many  of  the  English  settlers,  who  by  this  time  had  amalgamated 
with  the  Irish,  declared  for  Bruce,  who,  confident  of  success,  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Dundalk,  and  proceeded  to  march  southwards 
to  Dubun.     When  arrived  at  Meath,  he  encountered  a  formidable 
force  under  the  lord  justice,  and  put  them  to  rout  with  great 
Bianghter.     The  Scots,  however,  from  want  of  provisions,  were 
compelled  again  to  return  into  Ulster;    where,  at  Northburgh 
Castle,  Bruce  held  his  court,  and  performed  tho  functions  and  kept 
the  state  of  an  Irish  monarch. 
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The  arrival  of  sapplies  from  Scotland,  in  the  following  year, 
enabled  Brace  to  renew  the  contest.  But,  in  the  meantime,  his 
ally,  Fedlim  O^Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  had  been  enconntered 
in  a  pitched  battle,  by  the  Englifih  forces  under  William  de  Borgfa, 
and  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  This  engagement,  said  to  be 
the  most  bloody  and  decisive  that  had  ever  been  fought  from  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion,  took  place  near  Athenry,  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  Eleven  thousand  Irish  are  said  to  have  been 
left  dead  on  the  field ;  the  gallant  Fedlim  himself  was  slain,  and 
the  power  of  the  O^Gonnors  in  Ireland  completely  prostrated.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  for  Bruce,  who  had  looked  to  Fedlim  for  great  ud 
in  the  coming  contest.  But  he  was  not  daunted.  On  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  Robert  from  Scotland,  with  reinforcements,  he  took 
the  field  with  his  army,  and  proceeding  southwards,  laid  waste  the 
country  to  the  very  walls  of  Dublin.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  fruitless,  for  it  ended  in  a  retreat  into  Ulster,  in  1817  ;  after 
which  King  Robert  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  Scotland. 
The  English,  on  their  part,  were  now  preparing  to  put  forth 
all  their  strength,  to  drive  the  new  invaders  fit>m  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  discord  continued  to  prevail  among  the  Irish  chie& ; 
and  about  this  time  another  battle  took  place  in  Connaught, 
between  two  rival  chiefs,  which  was  attended  with  the  slaughter  of 
4,000  of  their  respective  followers.*  Famine  also  raged  throughout 
the  land,  and  especially  in  the  northern  provifl^es,  to  such  an  extent, 
in  conseqi^gnce  of  the  fon^-continued  war&re  between  so  many  rival 
parties,  that  the  wretched  people,  it  is  said,  took  the  very  dead  out 
of  their  graves,  and  boiling  the  flesh  of  the  corpses  in  the  sculls, 
thus  frightfrdly  appeased  their  hunger!'!'  The  Scottish  army, 
under  Bruce,  was  also  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  and 
very  much  diminished  in  numbers. 

After  a  lo^  period  of  inaction,  the  final  blow  was  at  length  to 
be  struck.  The  Elnglish  army  had  been  joined  by  large  reimorce- 
ments  of  men,  in  excellent  condition;  and  now  advanced  into 
Ulster,  in  a  body  of  15,000  strong,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Bermingham.  To  this  force  Edward  Bruce  could  oppose  only  2,000 
Scots,  together  with  about  1,000  badly-armed  Irish.^  Edward, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  captains,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  disparity  of  force,  determined  to  risk  a  battle*  He 
had  abready  engaged  the  Anglo-Irish  forces  eighteen  times,  and 
had  been  uniformly  victorious.  But  his  success  was  now  to  desert 
him  for  ever.  The  armies  met  at  Tagher,  near  Dundalk,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1 318.  The  struggle  was  short,  but  fierce.  At  the 
first  onset,  the  Scots,  worn  out  by  famine,  and  paltry  in  numbers, 

*  *'  It  WM  thii  diMord  among  themselvw,**  nyi  the  IrUh  hutorian  Moore,  '*  the  inberant 
rice  of  tho  Irish  nation,  that  paralyiod  then,  ai  it  has  done  ever  since,  every  eflbri  for  their 
enfranchiacroent,  and  which,  at  that  time,  would  have  kept  them  helpless  and  ooofinnod  slaves, 
had  even  a  whole  anny  of  £ohert  Braces  thronged  to  their  delivennoew— Histoky  or  luELaiin, 
vol.  lit,  p.  68. 

•f-  Camoin.  X  BanBoim,  p.  817. 
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were  as  if  swallowed  up  by  their  enemies.  Almost  the  entire 
2,000  were  cut  to  pieces.  Edward  Brace  was  found  dead,  and 
Sir  John  Maupas,  who  had  undertaken  to  kill  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  was  found  stretched  lifeless  on  his  body. 
Thus  ended  an  expedition,  which,  if  properly  seconded  by  the 
Iridi  people,  and  conducted  with  more  judicious  valour  by  its 
leaders,  might  have  re-established  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
nation.  But  it  is  almost  next  to  impossible  for  the  independence  of 
a  people  to  be  accomplished  by  the  mtervention  of  foreign  influence. 
A  people,  to  do  this  work  snocessMly,  mutt  do  it  for  themiehetn 
To  maintain  their  independence,  they  themselyes  must  have  been 
able  to  effect  it  by  their  own  exertions.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  had  Edward  Bruce  even  succeeded  in  his  object, 
the  Irish  people  would  only  have  exchanged  one  set  of  tyrant 
masters  for  another.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Wallace  or  a  Bruce  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  modem  times  to  produce  a  Liberator  for  the  Irish  people. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Edwud  IIL-.DreadAil  treatment  of  the  Imh.-J3epanitioii  of  the  nces  by  the 
liiTaden — ABsimilation  of  the  invaden  to  the  Irish— Monstrous  enactments  to 
prerent  this ~** English  rebels'^  and  ''Irish  enemies**— Statute  of  Kilkenny — 
Eichaid  II.— ^Capricions  act— Absenteeism — Richard  yisits  Ireland — Henry  IV. 
—Henry  Y— Encroachments  of  the  Irish  on  the  Pale — Henry  VI— The  White 
and  Red  Roses— The  Dnke  of  York  sent  to  Ireland — His  wise  administration— 
Civil  war  in  Enghind — Richard  is  aided  by  the  Irish«-Richard  slain— Edward  IV. 
—Edward  V— Richard  IIL 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  succeeded  to  the  Eng^sh  crown 
A.D.  1827,  presents  another  revolting  record  of  oppression,  blood- 
shed, and  crime.  The  aristocracy  were  more  rapacious,  and  the 
people  more  defenceless,  than  ever.  The  lordly  invaders  now 
tre^^d  the  Irish,  as  all  men  who  &ncy  themselves  endowed  with 
**the  right  divine  to  govern  wronff^'  invariably  do, — ^with  contumely 
and  insult,  and  often  with  horrid  cruelty.  The  English  barons  of 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  upper  class  savages,  the 
more  dangerous  that  they  had  generallv  large  bodies  of  armed 
ruffians  at  their  disposal,  to  aid  them  in  their  deeds  of  rapacity  and 
vengeance.  Often  bloody  feuds  broke  out  among  themselves,  in 
which  they  were  respectively  aided  by  large  bodies  of  the  native 
Irish,  led  by  their  chiefs,  and  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
destroction  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  £9u;tions.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  conten^jplate  a  kingdom  and  people  thus  given  up  to  almost 
indiscriminate  not,  plunder,  and  slaughter.  Occasionally,  the  Irish 
rose  a^nst  the  barons,  routed  their  forces,  burnt  their  dwellings, 
and  laid  waste  their  possessions ;  but  every  thing  like  an  effort  at 
national  deliverance  was  as  yet  afar  off. 
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About  this  time,  the  Irish  again  applied  for  admissloa  to  the 
privileges  and  the  laws  of  England,  but  in  vain.  The  system  of 
separation  was  inveterately  persevered  in  by  those  who  wielded  the 
powers  of  the  government.  Yet  a  certain  degree  of  intercourse 
and  admixture  could  not  but  take  (place  between  the  settlers  and 
the  natives.  In  the  more  remote  districts,  intermamages  took 
place ;  and  not  unfrequently  alliances  with  the  Irish  septs  were 
made,  with  the  view  of  crushing  their  rivals  within  the  PaJe.  The 
first  distinguished  instance  of  the  open  assumption  of  the  character 
of  Irish  chiefs,  on  the  part  of  the  English  barons,  presented  itself 
on  the  death  of  the  powerful  head  of  the  De  Burgh  family.  Im- 
mediately on  the  earFs  assassination  by  his  servants  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  two  chiefs  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  &mily,  fearing  the 
transfer  of  his  immense  estates  into  strange  hands,  resolved  to  seize 
on  the  estates,  and  declare  themselves  independent.  They  at  once 
did  so ;  and  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  natives  on  their 
side,  they  renounced  the  English  dress,  habits,  and  language,  and 
adonted  those  of  the  Irish,  assuming  the  respective  Irish  cognomens 
of  Mac  William  Eighter  and  Mac  William  Oughter.*  This 
example  was  soon  very  extensively  followed  throughout  the  country. 
The  number  of  the  "  degenerate  English,^'  as  they  were  called, 
increased ;.  the  Irish  language  and  manners  became  predominant, 
so  that  many  of  the  En^ish  became  ^'  mere  Irish,''^  or,  as  a  writer 
of  the  times  expressed  it,  ^'  even  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  inha- 
bitants themselves.'*'' 

To  check  this  defection  from  the  mother  country,  as  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be,  new  expedients  were  adopted  for 
restricting  the  colony.  Those  of  the  English  settlers  who  allied 
themselves  with  the  native  Irish,  were  characterized  as  ^'  English 
rebels,^^  to  distinguish  them  from  the  '^  Irish  enemies ;?  for  the 
Irish  were  never  otherwise  recognised  by  the  English  government, 
fi)r  several  hundred  years  after  their  arrival  in  Ireland.  The  crown 
began  to  look  with  great  jealousy  towards  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
lords,  who  had  now  monopolized  m  their  hands  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  and  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  break 
them  up  and  disperse  them,  if  possible.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
issued,  excluding  from  all  share  in  the  government  the  old  colonists 
of  the  country,  and  confining  the  eligibility  to  office  only  to  those 
of  English  birth.  This  proposal  was  received  with  such  indignation, 
and  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  it  was  threatened,  that  Edward 
was  glad  to  give  up  his  project,  limiting  the  exclusion  to  the  native 
Irish*  and  eventually  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law  all 
who  had  obtained  charters  of  privileges.  The  distinction  between 
^nglish  by  birth  and  English  by  descent  was  now,  however,  fiilly 
introducea,  and  was  a  source  of  strife^  discord,  and  weakness  in  the 
<^lony,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

*  The  Ijarl  of  Clanricardc  is  dcscendetl  from  the  fonuer,  and  the  Eail  of  Mai-o  ftom  the 
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In  the  fortieth  year  of  king  Edward^s  reign  (a.d.  1867),  a  Par- 
liament of  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  to  consult 
on  the  state  of  the  country.  At  that  parliament  was  passed  the 
eyer-memorahle  and  infamous  act,  afterwards  generally  known 
as  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny.  This  monstrous  act  is  full  of  the 
hatred  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  native  Irish  at  this 
period.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fiendish  acts  which  was 
ever  devised  since  the  world  began.  These  Kilkenny  Statutes 
enacted,  "  that  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  or  any  connection 
with  them  in  the  way  of  fostering  or  gossipred,  should  be  considered 
and  punished  as  high  treason; — ^that  any  man  of  English  race, 
assuming  an  Irish  name,  or  using  the  Irish  language,  apparel, 
or  customs,  should  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements ; — ^that  to 
adopt  or  submit  to  the  Brehon  law  (the  ancient  law  of  Ireland), 
was  treason; — that  the  presentation  of  "mere  Irishmen"  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  the  admission  of  them  to  religious 
houses,  was  penal ; — ^that  to  admit  Irish  cattle  to  pasture  or  graze 
npon  the  lands  of  the  English,  was  also  penal ; — ^as  well  as  to  enter- 
tain any  Irish  bard,  minstrel,  or  story-teller,  "  who  perverted  the 
imagination  by  romantic  tales"  !  Such  were  the  pnncipal  enact- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Statutes  of  Kilkenny, — which  put  the 
whole  native  people  of  Ireland  under  the  ban  of  prosoription  and 
exclusion,  and  set  a  mark  upon  them,  to  be  shunned  and  hated 
by  their  fellow-men.  But  we  do  not  need  to  inveigh  against  the 
cruel  and  iniquitous  character  of  the  enactments :  the  mere  simple 
statement  of  them  is  sufficient :  they  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  words  of  Lord  Clare,  this  act  "  was  a  perpetual  declaration  of 
war,  not  only  against  the  native  Irish,  but  against  every  person  of 
English  blood,  who  had  settled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pale,  and 
from  motives  of  personal  interest,  or  convenience,  had  formed 
connections  with  the  natives,  or  adopted  their  laws  and  customs. 
And  it  had  the  ftdl  effect  which  might  have  been  expected :  it 
drew  closer  the  confederacy  which  it  was  meant  to  dissolve,  and 
implicated  the  colony  of  the  pale  in  ceaseless  warfare  and  con- 
tention with  each  other,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
district."  The  authority  of  the  English  rapidly  declined;  the 
natives  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  possessions  of 
the  barons ;  who,  meanwhile,  by  their  unrestrained  excesses  and 
cruelties,  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  misery  and 
suffering. 

Insurrections,  feuds,  rebellions,  and  slaughters,  characterized  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  as  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  a  minor 
when  his  father  died ;  but  that  mattered  nothing  to  the  Irish  :  the 
rale  for  them  was  always  the  same.  According  to  the  English 
writers  of  that  day,  they  were  "  a  race  utterly  irreclaimable  ;**' 
accordingly,  no  mercy  was  shown  them.  The  distinctions  between 
Normans  and  Saxons  were  by  this  time  disappearing  in  England ; 
but  the  Statutes  of  Kilkennv  meant  that  in  Ireland  the  distmction 
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between  the  invaders  and  the  natives  shoidd  be  perpetuated  for 
ever.  And,  sure  enough,  they  have  descended  down  to  our  own 
times  in  almost  a  direct  line.  We  have  still  the  Norman  barons 
and  the  Irish  natives, — ^the  "English  rebels,''  the  "Irish  enemies," 
and  the  "  Lords  of  the  pale," — as  distinctlv  marked  on  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  as  ever.  In  England,  the  amalgamation  between  the 
two  races  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  government:  the  king  even 
forbade  the  use  of  Norman  French  in  legal  proceedings  and  deeds, 
in  order  to  efface  one  of  the  remaining  marks  of  the  conquest. 
The  same  manners  and  lancuage  accordingly  soon  pervaded  the 
people.  In  Ireland,  how  mfierent  it  was!  The  barons  perti- 
naciously refiised  the  Irish  admission  within  the  pale  of  the  £!ng- 
lish  laws ;  they  were  consequently  forced  to  retain  their  ancient 
system,  their  ancient  laws,  their  ancient  manners  and  language, 
which  the  Kilkenny  Statutes  actuallv  made  penal  and  treasonable. 
Was  there  ever  such  refinement  of  legal  cruelty  and  barbarity  as 
this  ? 

There  are  no  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  which  are 
worthy  of  particular  remark.  The  young  monarch,  in  one  of  his 
capricious  frolics,  created  his  fiivourite,  De  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
successively  Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  investing  him 
with  the  eiitire  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  during  his  life  ;  an  act 
which  was  actually  confirmed  by  the  rarliament  of  England !  A 
law,  the  first  of  the  kind,  was  passed  against  absenteeism;  for,  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  in  the  fiirst  years  of  this 
reign,  the  Pale  was  left  nearly  depopulated  by  the  great  influx  of 
Anglo-Irish  landholders  into  England.  An  act  was  pas^,  compelling 
them  to  reside  on  and  protect  their  own  estates ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  effect,  for  new  acts,  more  stringent  than  the 
first,  were  afterwards  passed  from  time  to  time,  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding reigns.  Another  of  the  events  of  this  period  was  a 
vain-glorious  visit  which  Richard  himself  made  to  Ireland  (a.d. 
1894),  attended  by  a  large  army,  for  the  purpose  of  carving  out  for 
himself  a  military  reputation,  at  the  ex^ence  of  the  Irish  people. 
No  resistance  was,  however,  offered  Km.  The  native  chiefe, 
to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  performed  homage  to  him,  and, 
after  traversing  the.  country  in  military  pomp,  he  returned 
home  again.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  he  paid  Ireland  a 
second  military  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  subjection 
Macmurchad,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefe  of  Leinster ;  who, 
though  a  pensioner  of  England,  had  risen  in  arms  against  the  royal 
authority,  and  severely  harassed  the  English  settlements.  The 
expedition  was  without  any  results;  for,  before  he  could  make 
any  progress  against  Macmurchad,  he  was  re-called  hastily  to 
England,  to  defend  his  own  crown.  He  reached  Wales  only  to 
find  that  his  power  had  completely  departed  from  him,  and  that  he 
was  considered  as  an  enemy  in  the  very  land  from  which  he  had 
so  lately  set  out  a  powerful  and  mighty  monarch.     Betrayed  into 
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the  hands  of  hi8  rival,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  he  shortly  afterwanls 
terminated  his  life,  it  is  supposed  by  violence,  in  Pontefract  castle. 

Henry  IV.  (a.d.  1899)  now  usurped  the  English  throne,  and. 
during  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  reign  was  engaged  in  quelling 
insurrections  amongst  his  English  subjects.  He  had  consequently 
little  time  to  spare"  for  poor  Ireland,  which,  as  before,  was  left 
to  the  individual  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  barons.  The  feud 
l)etween  the  Butlers  and  the  Qeraldines  reached  to  a  dreadful 
height  during  this  period ;  and  furious  battles  were  fought,  with 
varying  success  to  them,  but  always  with  the  same  destructive 
results  to  the  native  Irish.  Henry  died,  after  a  disturbed  reign  of 
fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  V.,  who  was  engaged, 
<luring  most  of  his  reign,  in  carrying  on  a  vigorous  and  successful 
war  with  France,  which  ended  in  his  obtainmg  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for 
Ireland,  which  was  left  to  take  its  own  course.  The  power  of 
England  consequently  declined,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Pale ; 
and  the  Irish  chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
jrovernment,  vigorously  exerted  themselves  to  recover  back  their 
IMWisessions  from  the  English.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
succeed,  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  address 
about  this  time,  in  reference  to  the  "  dangerous"'  state  of  Ireland, 
openly  admits  that  "the  greater  part  of  the  lordship  of  Ireland''* 
had  been  "  conquered''  by  the  natives.  The  chiefs  also  kept  the 
settlers  in  a  state  of  such  constant  terror,  by  their  wild  and  des- 
tructive iuroadd,  that  many  of  them  were  driven  to  the  humihating 
expedient  of  buying  off  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  by  means  of  an 
annual  payment  under  the  name  of  Iblack  Rent — of  a  kind  similar 
to  tliat  levied  at  a  later  period  by  Rob  Roy  and  the  Highland 
Caterans  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 

Henry  VI.  was  an  infant  when  his  father  died,  and  iii  his  reign 
it  was  that  the  fierce  and  bloody  wars  between  the  factions  of  York 
and  Lancaster  first  broke  out.  During  this  period,  the  Ormonds, 
Desmonds,  and  other  old.  Anglo-Irish  families,  greatly  augmented 
their  power  and  increased  their  possessions.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  to  Ireland,  in  this  reign,  was  the  appointment  of 
Kichard,  Duke  of  York,  the  lineal  heir  to  the  crown  of  England, 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Richard's  branch  of  the  family  had 
heen  cut  off  from  the  possession  of  royal  power,  by  the  usurpation 
of  Henry  IV. ;  and  his  grandson,  llenry  VI.,  fearing  that  his 
powerful  rival  of  York,  who  was  generally  beloved  in  England, 
and  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  rightfid  heir  of  the  throne,  would 
prove  troublesome  if  allowed  to  remain  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
'wurhood,  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  sent 
hiiu  over  to  take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Richard  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state,  and  the  English 
|)ower  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow.  But  he  had  secured  large 
powers  from  the  English  king,  before  assuming  the  government ; 
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and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  work  in  good  earnest,  as  no  other 
jjfovemor  of  Ireland  had  yet   done,  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
taction,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  bestow  upon 
the  Irish  people  the  benefits  of  good  government.     It  ma,\  be,  that 
he  was  induced  to  do  this,  as  is  alleged,  because  he  wished,  to  secure 
for  himself  such  a  hold  upon  the  aflfections  of  the  Irish  people, 
as  would  render  them  afterwards  subservient  to  the  advancement 
of  his  designs  on  the  English  throne.     However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  brief  administration  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
is  one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  Irish  history.     For  the  first  time 
since  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  Irish  were  treated  with 
fairness,  the  violence  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  English  was 
repressed,  and  all  classes  made  to  feel  that  they  were  alike  under 
the  protection  and  oversight  of  the  government.     Before,  however, 
sufficient  time  was  given  for  any  permanent  good  to  s{>riiig  out  of 
Richard's  administration,  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  in  England 
induced  him  to  return  home.     An  insurrection,  headed  by  Jack 
Cade,  an  Irishman,*  broke  out,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
Richard's  partizans,  with  the  view  of  sounding  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people  in  his  favour.     Henry  publicly  denounced  Richard 
as  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion ;    and,  determined  to  vindicate 
himself,  he  immediately  set  out,  with  a  body  of  retainers,  for 
the  English  court. 

After  an  apparent  reconcilement  with  the  king,  the  disaffection 
of  the  public  broke  out  with  great  vehemence ;  Richard  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  made  Henry  a  prisoner,  and  forthwith  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  6ut  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Henry's 
queen  consort,  a  bold  and  courageous  woman,  assembling  her 
partizans,  put  herself  at  their  head,  and  marching  against  the 
Yorkists,  defeated  them  at  Blore  Heath  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Richard  fled  to  Ireland,  when  the  Irish  flocked  round  him  with 
their  tenders  of  support.  He  was  hailed  as  their  prince ;  the  par- 
liament passed  laws  for  his  especial  protection,  even  though  he  and 
his  adherents  had  been  attainted  by  the  English  legislature.    After 

*  That  there  were  many  Irish  now  m  England,  tppous  obvious  enough  from  sevexal  of  the 
acts  of  this  period.  Thus,  in  theyear  1413,  it  was  enacted  by  the  king  and  parliament,  that, 
**  for  the  peace  and  ooietness  of  England,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  Iroland,  all  Irish' 
men^  Irish  clerks,  heggars,  &c  should  be  removed  out  of  England  before  All  Saints  following, 
with  the  exception  of  graduates  in  schools,  sergeants  and  apprentices  at  law,^  &c.  By  another 
stroke  of  tvianny,  about  the  same  period,  the  Anglo-Irish  law  students  were  ercn  excluded  from 
the  inns  of  court !  At  the  same  time,  laws  were  actoally  pessed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale, 
ordaining  tliat  no  "  Irish  enemy**— that  is,  Irish  man  or  woman...Bbould  be  permitted  to  depart 
from  the  realm,  without  special  leave  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland ;  and  that  any  subject  who 
should  seize  the  person  and  g|oods  of  a  native  attempting  to  transport  himself  without  such 
licence,  was  to  receive  one  moiety  of  his  goods,  while  tne  other  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown ! 
"The  Irish  enemy,"  says  Moons,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  "showed,  naturally 
enough,  a  disposition  to  emipite ;  but,  by  a  refined  mixture  of  cruelty  and  absurdity,  which  la 
only  to  bo  foand,  genuinej  m  Irish  legislation,  an  act  of  pariiament  was  passed  to  prevent  them. 
Those  whom  the  English  refused  to  incorporate  with  subjects,' they  could  yet  compel  to  remain 
as  rebels  or  as  skvca.  We  have  heard  of  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  but  an  act 
of  parliament  to  compel  him  to  stand  his  ground,  could  only  have  been  passed  hv  an  Irish 
legislature." 
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the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  Richard  passed  over  into  England,  with  a  body 
of  about  5,000  men,  chiefly  Irish,  to  aid  his  son  Edward  in  the 
straggle  for  the  English  throne.  Before,  however,  he  could  rally 
his  partizans,  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Margaret,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  with  an  army  four  times  more  nume> 
roQs  than  his  own,  and  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about 
3,000  men.  Richard  himself  fell  in  the  battle,  or  was  afterwards 
taken  and  killed  on  the  spot.  And  thus  passed  away  all  hope 
which  the  Irish  may  have  entertained  of  the  blessings  of  equal 
laws  and  good  government,  from  the  accession  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  to  the  English  throne. 

The  struggle,  however,  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  was  not  yet  ended.  It  was  renewed  by  Richard''s  son, 
Edward,  who  struck  down  the  house  of  Lancaster  on  the  field  of 
Towton.  .  Edward  I V .  then  ascended  the  throne ;  but  was  for  a  time 
again  displaced  by  Henry,  through  the  aid  of  the  "  King-maker" 
(as  he  was  sumamed),  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  But  Edward 
finaUy  prevailed ;  and,  dying  in  1483,  left  his  son,  Edward  V.f-to 
sacc^  him.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was,  however,  cut  short  by 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  murdered  the  young  prince 
and  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  and  himself  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Richard  III.  His  reign  was  short ;  for  he  was 
unseated  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  slew  the  tyrant,  and 
completely  defeated  his  army,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  in  1485. 
Richmond  immediately  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for 
twenty-four  years,  as  Henry  VII.  One  of  the  events  of  his  reign 
constitutes  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
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Heniy  VII..Tbe  territory  of  the  Pale-Jnvaaions  of  the  natives— Tyrannical  edicts 
of  the  Irish  Parliament — ^Rebellions  of  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck^-Henry 
attempts  to  bring  the  Irish  people  under  the  influence  of  English  law — Former 
Parliaments  in  Ireland— Sir  Edward  Poyning*8  administration-^  Summonses  a 
Parliament — ^Poyning'ft  act — ^Its  objects — State  of  the  country. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  power  of  the  English  in 
Ireland  had  become  very  much  curtailed.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown  extended  only  over  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth, 
Kildare,  and  Meath  !  This  constituted  the  territory  of  the  Pale : 
all  beyond  it  was  still  subject  to  Irish  laws,  not  recognising  the 
authority  of  the  English  parliament.  The  natives  now,  led  by  the 
native  chiefe,  who,  though  in  many  cases  stript  of  their  possessions 
by  the  invaders,  were  still  recognized  by  the  people  as  their  rightful 
rulers,  made  frequent  inroads  even  upon  the  Pale  itself,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  forcible  possession  of  estates,  from  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  dislodgo  them.     This  was  especially  the  case 
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during  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, — ^the  absence 
of  many  of  the  great  landed  lords  furnishing  the  native  chiefe  with 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  original  inheritances,  of  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  take  adyantage.  Those  who  did  not  lose 
their  estates,  were  glad,  at  least  along  the  borders  of  the  Pale,  to 
purchase  exemption  from  attack  by  the  payment  of  annual  pensions 
to  the  native  chiefs. 

Occasional  attempts  were  made  by  the  English  of  the  Pale  to 
defend  themselves  against  these  inroads.  One  of  these  was,  the 
formation  of  a  fraternity  of  arms,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Brothers 
of  St.Oeorge.^^  At  the  time  it  was  instituted,  it  consisted  of  thirteen 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  belonging  to  the  four  counties  above 
named ;  who  had  at  their  command  a  force  of  120  archers  on 
horseback,  40  men-at*arms,  and  40  pages.  Contemptible  as  it  was, 
this  force  was  still  further  reduced,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (a.  n.  1478),  to  80  archers  on  horseback,  and  40 
"  spears ;"  and  lest  the  sum  of  .f  600,  annually  required  for  its 
mamtenance,  should  prove  too  burdensome  for  the  country,  it  was 
provided  that  should  Ireland  be  unable  to  pay  it,  the  sum  was  to 
De  sent  thither  from  England !  *  And  such  was  then  the  entire 
standing  army  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland  1  With  what 
perfect  ease  the  native  Irish  could  have  crushed  this  contemptible 
force,  had  they  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  unanimity  in  favour  of 
national  independence  !  But  they  then  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
this.  The  nation  was  still  broken  up  into  septs,  each  at  war  with 
the  other ;  and  they  would  not  relinquish  their  discord  for  even  the 
prospect  of  a  victory  over  their  common  enemy. 

One  would  almost  have  thought  that  the  conscious  weajmess 
of  the  English  would  now  have  restrained  their  insolence,  as  dis- 
played in  the  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale.  But  no  :  their 
edicts  continued  as  barbarous  and  unnatural  as  ever !  Wp  give  a 
few  of  the  more  remarkable  instances: — At  a  parliament,  held  at 
Trim,  in  1446,  it  was  enacted,  that  "any  man  who  does  not  keep 
his  upper  lip  shaved,  may  be  treated  as  an  Irish  enemy .'*''  This  act 
continued  unrepealed  down  to  the  period  of  Charles  I.  Another 
enactment  of  the  same  parliament  was,  that  "  if  an  Irishman  who  is 
denizened  kill  or  rob,  he  may  be  used  as  an  Irish  enemy,  and  slain 
on  the  spot.'''  In  1463,  a  parliament,  held  at.  the  same  place, 
passed  enactments  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  any  body  may 
kill  thieves  or  robbers,  or  any  person  going  to  rob  or  steal,  Aaring 
no  faithful  men  of^ood  name  and  English  apparel  in  their  company;'''' 
and  I'  that  the  Irish  within  the  Pale  shall  wear  English  habit,  take 
English  names,  and  swear  allegiance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  goods.'' 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  enactments  was  virtually  a  permission 
to  kill  Irishmen  with  perfect  impunity,  under  the  pretence  that  they 
were  ''going  to  rob  or  steal''     How  could  the  miserable  Irish  prove 

•  See  Cox;  also  Moore. 
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that  they  were  not  ?  Surely,  this  was  murderer^s  law,  with  a  ven- 
geance. In  1475,  another  harbarons  law  was  passed  in  a  parlia- 
ment, held  by  William  Sherwood,  Bishop  of  Meath,  enacting  that 
^^  any  Englishman,  injured  by  a  native  not  amenable  to  law,  miffkt 
reprise  himsdfon  the  whole  sept  and  nation.  Thus,  the  entire  Irish 
nation  being  pertinaciously  refused  the  benefits  of  English  law,  it 
was  made  legal  for  any  Englishman  who  had  received  an  injury,  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  them  !  How  imlike  is  this  Bishoply  law 
to  the  precepts  inculcated  in  Christ^s  sermon  on  the  mount !  But 
already  were  the  English  bishops  in  Ireland,  although  catholics  like 
the  Irish  themselves,  "ravenous  wolves  whose  gospel  was  their 
maw/^  We  shall  just  mention  one  more  instance  of  legislative  baiv 
barity  at  this  period :  it  occurred  at  a  parliament,  held  at  Dublin  in 
1485,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  men  of  the  town  of 
Ross  to  "  reprise  themselves  against  robbers,'' — *'  In  other  words,'** 
says  Sir  William  Betham,  "  they  might  rob  the  innocent  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  having  been  previously  plundered."* 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  course  of  events  under  the  reign  of 
Heniy  V II.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  against  his  authority,  headed  by  a  young  man  named 
Simnel,  who  was  put  forward  by  the  Yorkist  party,  to  personate 
the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The 
Irish  barons,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  immediately  declared 
for  the  impostor,  and  had  him  crowned  King  in  Dublin,  under  the 
title  of  Edward  VI.  The  Irish  chiefs  and  their  followers  also 
crowded  round  him,  to  support  his  right  to  the  English  throne  by 
force  of  arms.  They  invaded  England,  were  met  by  Henry,  and 
completely  defeated.  Thus,  again,  were  the  Irish  made  the  dupes 
and  the  victims  of  unprincipled  adventurers.  Yet  this  failure, 
it  seems,  was  not  sufficient ;  for,  in  a  few  years  after,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  another  impostor  of  a  similar  kind,  was  brought  forward 
as  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  it 
was  pretended,  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  where  his  elder 
brother  was  murdered.  This  attempt  failed  as  signally  as  the 
other ;  and  Henry  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  his  throne 
more  strongly  than  ever. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  for  Ireland,  in  order  that  it  might 
continue  attached  to  the  English  crown.  Henry  saw  that  it  was 
at  present  only  a  source  of  weakness,  and  a  pomt  through  which 
the  most  fiital  blows  might  be  inflicted  on  his  power.  His  attention 
was  accordingly  now  directed  to  the  state  of  his  dominions  in 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  agrarian 
despotism.  The  time  was  certainly  most  favourable  for  carrying 
into  effect  an  enlarged  system  of  policy  for  the  pacification  of  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  promotion  of  her  domestic  industry.  The  sword 
had  been  tried  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  mangling  and 

*  Origin  and  Hiatory  of  the  early  Parliunent*  of  Ireland. 
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bloody  work  had  been  done  by  it.  Yet  Ireland  was  as  little  under 
the  dominion  of  England  as  at  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
and  was  to  her  a  source  of  weakness  far  more  than  of  strenfifth. 
The  English  monarchs  had  hitherto  been  engaged  either  in  defeodiiig 
their  possessions  in  France,  pursuing  conquests  in  Scatlasd  and 
Wales,  or  putting  down  rebellions  among  their  own  subiects.  But 
England  was  now  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace,  and  the  juncture 
was  favourable  for  attaching  the  people  of  Ireland  as  subjects  to  the 
English  crown  by  means  of  wise  and  judicious  legislation.  Henry, 
though  incompetent  to  tread  in  the  higher  walks  of  statesmanship, 
had  sufficient  sense  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
govern  the  Irish  by  the  law  than  by  the  sword ;  and  he  accordingly 
set  himself  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  Irish  people 
under  the  authority  of  English  laws  and  institutions. 

Sir  Edward  Poyning  was  the  person  selected  by  the  king  to 
carry  his  views  into  execution ;  a  man  possessed  of  much  influence 
in  Ireland,  and  nearly  connected  with  the  fiimilies  of  several  powerfiil 
Irish  chiefe.  He  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  monarch,  and  was 
feared,  because  of  his  severity,  by  the  people.  Pojming  was  accom- 
panied to  Ireland  by  several  eminent  English  lawyers,  and  he  was 
also  attended  by  a  well  appointed  little  army  of  about  1000  men. 
The  pen  and  the  sword  were  now  to  be  tried  in  conjunction  as  the 
subjugators  and  peacemakers  of  Ireland.  The  first  great  cause  of  mis- 
chief to  which  the  new  Lord-Deputy^s  attention  was  directed  was 
the  Parliament  of  the  Pale,  which  was  an  irresponsible,  self-elected 
body,  packed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  aristocracy,  and  had  hitherto  been 
a  mere  instrument  for  furthering  the  despotic  designs  of  those  who 
composed  it.  Down  to  the  time  of  which  we  spew,  representative 
parliaments  were  unknown  in  Ireland.  The  ancient  assemblies  of  the 
Irish  people  upon  the  hill  of  Tara  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
military  musters,  under  their  respective  chiefe,  than  of  pariiaments 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  legislation,  as  they  have  since 
been  assumed  to  be.  When  the  English  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
country,  frequent  meetings  of  the  barons  of  course  took  place,  to 
devise  measures  of  Airther  conquest  and  spoliation.  In  course  of 
time,  the  barons,  in  addition  to  the  sword,  employed  the  weapon  of 
the  legislator — a  still  more  efficient  one  for  their  purpose.  AH  the 
cruel  acts,  which  we  have  referred  to,  together  with  a  great  many 
more  of  kindred  spirit,  emanated  from  this  body.  Though  called 
by  the  name  of  Parliament,  it  had  none  of  the  essential  features  of 
such  a  body ;  no  constituencies,  no  election,  no  regular  return.  It 
was  merely  an  assembly  of  the  men  of  influence  and  property 
(however  acquired)  met  for  their  own  purposes.*     In  course  of 

•  **  Until  the  period,**  says  Moore,  ^  when  regular  parlmments  benn  to  be  held  in  treland,  it 
wae  umial  to  tmnimit  thither,  from  time  to  time,  the  laws  made  by  Uie  Engliah  Ufiilatnie,  to  be 
there  proclaimed,  enrolled,  and  executed,  aa  laws  also  of  Ireland;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  what  waa  then  ityled  «  parliament  in  that  kingdom,  was  no  more  than  the  summoniiiff  of 
the  sreat  men  of  the  realm  together,  reading  over  to  them  the  law  or  laws  tnuinnitted  from 
England,  and  enjoining  that  they  should  obey  them.** 
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time,  however,  sach  assemblies  assumed  to  themselves  large  powers, 
io  which  they  were  most  probably  tempted  by  the  wea^  and  dis^ 
tracted  state  of  Ensfland,  and  the  little  care  that  its  monarchs 
took  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  Many 
in&mons  and  revengeAil  acts  had  been  passed  by  this  parliament  of 
the  Pale,  which  had  been  productive  of  vast  mischief,  but  tended 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  powers  imd  authorities  of  the  feudal  barons. 
Henry  was  resolved  to  check  this  provincial  despotism  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  chiefe,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sent  over  Sir  Edward 
Poyning  with  the  view  of  devising  measures  for  their  restraint,  as 
well  as  to  establish  more  effectually  the  authority  of  the  English 
law  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Poyning,  after  repressing  several  outbreaks 
of  the  natives,  was  to  sunmion  a  parliament  at  Drogheda;  at  which 
was  passed  the  celebrated  measure,  generally  known  as  Poyning^s 
Act,  or  Poyning'*s  Law.  By  this  act,  a  provision  was  made  that, 
before  a  parliament  could  be  held  in  Ireland,  the  license  of  the 
King  of  England  and  his  council  should  be  obtained  for  the  hold- 
ing of  it,  and  for  all  acts  to  be  submitted  to  it.  It  also  made 
all  statutes  which  had  been  passed  by  the  parliament  of  England 
effectual  in  Ireland.  Another  of  the  abuses  against  which  this  act 
was  aimed,  was  the  maintenance  of  great  numbers  of  armed  retainers 
by  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  assumed  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war  with  whom  they  pleased.  All  private  wars  were  hencer 
forward  prohibited;  and  to  stir  up  the  '^  Irishry^^  against  the  people 
of  the  Pale,  or  to  make  war  upon  the  chief  governor,  was  declared 
high  treason.  It  was  made  felony  to  permit  any  '^  enemies^^  or 
rebels  to  pass  the  marshes  ;  and  all  proprietors  of  marsh  lands  were 
obliged  to  reside  there  themselves,  or,  when  absent,  to  leave  suffi- 
cient deputies  in  their  place,  on  pain  of  losing  their  estates.  Another 
act  of  the  same  parliament  was  directed  against  the  ancient  Irish 
exaction,  called  ^'coyne  and  livery;^''*  and  also  against  the  English 
method  of  extortion  of  a  similar  kind,  called  purveyance.  The  war- 
cries  of  the  barons  f  were  also  strictly  prohibited,  as  provocative 
of  riot  and  emblems  of  faction. 

*  What  ms  called  **  coyne  and  livery,*^  ivas  only  a  compendioiu  method  of  supporting  an 
army,  hy  quarteruig  it  immediately  upon  the  people.  It  meant  pay,  food  and  entortamment  for 
the  men ;  and  fora|^  for  the  horsea.  It  was  a  fertile  source  of  discontent  and  rebellion ;  expos- 
ing the  nathrea,  as  it  did,  to  arhitrary  exactions,  cruelty,  raoine,  and  insult  **  Every  inconsi- 
dmble  party,**  says  Leland,  **  who,  under  pretence  of  loyalty,  recdred  the  king*s  commission 
to  repel  the  adversary  in  some  particular  district,  became  pestilent  enemies  to  the  inhabitants. 
Their  prapertica,  their  Uvea,  the  chastity  of  their  families,  were  all  exposed  to  these  horbarhins.'* 

•f- "  The  general  war-cry  of  the  native  Irish  was  '  Farrah  !  Farrah  V  an  exclamation  of  encou- 
ragement The  eatherine  cries  of  Uie  different  chiefs  were  taken  either  from  their  cognizance,, 
aa  in  the  caaeof  the  0*Bnen8  whose  crest  is  a  naked  arm  holding  a  sword,  or  from  some  acci- 
dental dreumstence,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Geraldtnos.  The  other  most  remarkable  warisons 
were  of  the  O'Neals,  *  Lamhdeai^-aboe,*  (the  cause  of  the  red  or  bloody  hand,)  from  their 
cognizance ;  of  the  Fitz-Patricks,  *  Gear-laidir-aboe,*  (the  cause  of  the  strong  and  sharp,)  from 
the  same  drcmmtance;  and  of  the  De  Borghos,  *  Gal-Riagh-aboe,*  (the  cause  of  the  red 
Englishman),  in  honour  of  the  second  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  commonly  called  the  *  Red  Earl,* 
and  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  prosperity  of  the  De  Bnighos.** — Taylor. 
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The  object  of  these  various  enactments,  it  will  be  obsen-ed,  was 
to  keep  down  the  power  of  the  barons  of  the  Pale,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  English  crown  in  Ireland.  The 
effect  of  them  was  to  extend  the  domination  of  England,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  Irish  parliament;  whatever  territory 
became  subject  to  its  influence,  at  the  same  time  became  a  province 
under  the  Enfflish  government.  Thus,  though  at  first,  the  influence 
of  Poyning'*8  Act  extended  no  farther  than  the  Pale,  as  the  authority 
of  the  crown  increased,  it  at  length  came  to  be  in  force  over  the 
entire  kingdom. 

Besides  this  famous  act  of  PoyningX  there  is  no  other  Irisli  event 
during  this  reign  worthy  of  particular  commemoration.  There  was 
the  usual  number  of  rebellions,  assassinations,  and  slaughters. 
Among  others,  there  were  the  rebellions,  at  different  times,  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  Macwilliara,  Lord  of  Clanricarde, 
against  the  lord-lieutenant,  then  the  Earl  of  Kildare ;  both  of  which 
issued  in  the  rout  of  the  '^  rebels,'"'*  attended  with  great  slaughter 
of  their  Irish  allies.  But  these  were  events  of  usud  ooeurrenee  in 
every  reign.  The  reader  may  just  imagine  the  wretched  state  of 
the  people  of  a  country,  when  such  things  were  looked  upon  as  mere 
matters  of  course,  of  almost  constant  occurrence — civil  M^ar,  and 
native  and  baronial  feuds,  being  the  rule — peace  and  tranquillity 
the  very  rare  exception ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Distracted  state  of  the  country  after  the  death  of  Henry  yiL^Gommisaion  of  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland — Their  reports— Accession  of  Henry  VIII. — The 
^  Reformation*^— Henry ^  six  wives — His  murders  of  several  of  them — ^Means  by 
which  Henry  accomplished  the  ^Reformation** — His  persecutions-^His  bias, 
phemous  assumptions — The  ''Reformation**  extended  to  Ireland — Introduced  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin — Protestantism  rejected  by  the  Irish — The  Catholic 
priesthood — Sketch  of  the  church  in  Ireland — Early  separation  between  the 

English  and  Irish  cleigy — Henry  calls  a  Parliament — Its  slavish  subserviency 

Henry  recognised  king  of  Ireland — Henry  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Edward  VI. 
—Persecutions  of  Somerset  the  Protector — Sacrilege  and  spoliation  of  the 
churches— Re-establishment  of  Catholicism  by  Mary — Foriieannce  of  the 
Catholics — Acts  of  Mary*^  reign — A  massacre  commemorated. 

The  laws  passed  by  Poyning^s  parliament  remained  a  long  time 
in  abeyance,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  The  destructive  feuds  between  the 
Butlers  and  the  Geraldines, — ^the  wars  of  incursion  waged  by  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  against  the  O'Neils  of  Ulster, 
and  other  powerful  chiefe, — ^the  insurrections  and  inroads  of  the 
native  chiefs,  now  become  more  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakened  executive  power'  of  the  government, — prevented  every 
thing  like  a  regular  system  of  legibiation  from  being  carried  into 
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effect.  There  was  such  a  constant  succession  of  lords*deputIes 
aim,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  system,  even  had  it  been 
desired,  to  be  persevered  in  so  steadily,  and  for  such  a  time,  as  to 
insure  its  success.  The  sole  power  relied  on  by  each  successive 
governor,  for  maintaining  the  English  dominion,  was  force  and 
terror.  The  sword  was  their  only  instrument  of  policy,  and 
conquest  their  leading  object.  The  system  pursued  at  this  time, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (then  lord-deputy) 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  prime  minister  of  Henry  VIII.  ''  This 
land,''^  says  he,  ^'  will  never  be  brought  to  due  obedience,  but  only 
with  compulsion  and  conquest'';  and  he  adds,  '^most  humbly  I 
beseech  your  grace  that,  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  not  to  go  thorough 
with  the  conquest  of  this  land,  which  would  be  a  marvellous  charge, 
no  longer  to  suffer  me  to  waste  his  grace'^s  treasure  here."'  In  a 
subsequent  communication,  he  states  the  means  by  which  the  land 
is  to  be  rednced  to  general  obedience ;  and  these  seem  to  amount 
to  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  natives, 
and  suppljring  their  places  with  a  new  race  of  inhabitants, — 
and  this,  even  though,  as  is  stated  in  another  letter,  there  were 
th^i  ^^  but  few  English  inhabitants  in  the  four  shires  of  the  Pale.''^ 
An  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  furnished  in  an  anecdote 
related  by  Leland, — ^that,  immediately  after  a  sanguinary  fight,  in 
which  the  English  lord-deputy  had  been  victorious  against  the  rebel 
Clanricarde  of  Connaught,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  Irish  allies, 
a  brother  baron  turned  round  to  him  and  said,  ^^  We  have  now 
slanghtered  our  enemies,  but,  to  complete  the  good  deed,  we  must 
proceed  yet  ferther,  and  cut  the  throats  of  those  Irish  of  our  own 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  petty  wars  of  tliis  period, 
which  present  a  dreary  and  revolting  record,  unredeemed  by  a  single 
trait  of  heroism  or  patriotism ;  nor  of  the  struggles  of  the  rival  barons 
for  power,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  wanton  mischief 
committed.  One  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  period  was  the 
reTolt  of  Lord  Thomas,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  against  the 
aothority  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  which  ensued, 
a  great  part  of  Ireland  was  ravaged ;  and  the  counties  of  the  Pale 
were  laid  waste  up  to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  The  royal  authority 
was,  however,  maintained,  after  a  protracted  struggle ;  the  young 
lord  was  taken  captive,  with  many  of  his  relatives,  and  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  executed;  and  thus  the  house  of  the 
Gersddines,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  kept  Ireland  in 
a  state  of  constant  broils  and  contentions,  was  prostrated  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  attention  of  the  English  government  being  painftilly  directed 
to  the  distressed  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  some  inquiry  was 
made  into  its  causes;  and  John  Alcn,  the  master  of  the  Irish  rolls, 
was  sent  over  to  England  by  the  council,  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
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state  of  his  Irish  dominions.  The  report  which  he  made  was  lately 
published  mider  the  authority  of  a  commisaon  from  the  crown,  and 
gives  considerable  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vllf.  From  this  curious  document  it  appears 
that  as  yet  the  *'*'  English  order,  tongue,  and  habit,'''*  were  used, 
and  the  English  laws  obeyed,  within  a  district  of  not  more  than 
"  twenty  miks  in  eompaas'''!  Sixty  "regions'''  or  districts  of  Ireland 
were  stistted  to  be  under  the  dominion  and  authority  of  Irish  chief- 
tains ;  and  no  less  than  thirty  similar  "  regions'*'  were  under  the 
authority  of  chiefs  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  but  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  English  laws  and  government.  There  were  only 
five  counties  in  which  the  English  authority  was  recognized ;  and 
even  in  these  only  partially  so.  The  council  also  declared  it  to 
be  their  opinion,  that  unless  measures  were  adopted  to  execute  the 
laws,  even  this  "little  piece,''  namely,  the  Pale,  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

From  another  report  of  the  same  period,  it  appears  that  the 
Anglo-Irish  lords  had  now  become  so  powerfid  and  so  independent 
within  their  several  territories,  that  the  king's  writ  had  ceased  to 
have  any  authority  on  them !  In  those  shires  over  which  the 
Earls  of  Desmond,  Kildare,  and  Ossory,  held  almost  the  entire 
power,  no  legal  measures  of  anv  kind  could  be  taken,  even  in 
behalf  of  the  king's  subjects,  without  the  leave  first  asked  and 
obtained  of  the  lord  to  whom  the  seignory  belonged.  No  revenue 
was  obtained  from  these  extensive  domains ;  their  respective  chie& 
ruling  over  them  with  an  absolutely  despotic  power.  They  quar- 
tered their  men  and  horses  upon  the  poor  inhabitants,  compelling 
them  to  support  them  in  idle  profligacy.  The  conclusion  come  to 
in  this  report  was,  that  though  the  "  wild  Irish  lords  and  captains" 
were  blamed  for  "  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  it  is  not 
they  bnly,  but  the  treason,  rebellion,  extortion,  and  wilM  war  of 
the  aforesaid  earls  and  other  English  lords,"  who  were  in  reality 
answerable  for  the  ruin.  The  report  says,  in  one  place,  with  great 
truth,  "  As  to  the  surmise  of  the  great  bruteness  of  the  people  and 
the  incivilitie  of  them  ;  no  doubt,  if  there  were  justice  used  among 
them^  they  would  be  found  as  civile  wise^  politic^  and  active^  as  any 
other  nation.'*'* 

"  It  has  often  been  asked,"  observes  Mr.  O'Connell,*  "  why  the 
Irish,  who  deprived  the  English  government  of  so  much  of  the 
island,  and  reduced  them  within  such  narrow  limits,  did  not  totally 
expel  that  government,  and  establish  one  of  their  own!  This 
document  at  once  clearly  shows  the  causes  that  prevented  such  a 
desirable  result.  It  shows  that  the  Irish  had  no  point  of  union,  or 
centralization ;  that  they  were  totally  divided  among  themselves — 
the  enemies  of  one  anotner.  The  same  cause  that,  m  a  more  miti- 
gated form,  now  prevents  Ireland  from  being  a  nation,  did  at  that 

*  Memoir  on  Ireland,  Native  and  SazoOi  pp.  lOO-l. 
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time  preclnde,  in  a  more  rude  and  savage  manner,  the  establishment 
of  nationality.  The  Iri«h  chieftains  had  the  power,  and  seldom* 
wanted  either  the  inclination  or  the  incitement  to  make  war  upon 
each  other.  Matual  injuries,  reciprocal  devastations,  created  and 
continued  strife  and  hatred  amongst  them.  The  worst  elements  of 
continued  dissension  subsisted.  When  upon  particular  occasions 
some  universal  or  general  oppression  made  them  combine,  their* 
confederacy  was  but  of  short  duration.  When  the  English  party 
was  strong,  it  endeavoured  by  force  to  put  down  such  confederacy. 
But  the  forcible  attempts  were  in  general  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Irish ;  who  gained  the  futile  glory  of  many  a  victory  over  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  commanders  of  the  English  forces.  But 
these  defeats  taught  the  English  officers  that  cunning  which  is 
called  political  wisdom.  They  assailed  the  avarice,  or  fomented 
the  resentments  of  particular  chieftains,  and  succeeded  in  detaching 
them  from  the  general  cause.  These  chieftains  betrayed  their 
companions  in  arms ;  joined  their  forces  with  those  of  the  English; 
and  participated  in  the  councils,  and  united  with  the  force,  which 
by  degrees  broke  down  the  power  of  the  chieftains.  But  the 
traitors  obtained  no  permanent  profit ;  and  no  length  of  fidelity  to 
the  English  commanders  secured  them  the  confidence  or  the  kind- 
ness of  their  imprincipled  seducers.'*^ 

The  chief  public  event  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  what  has  been  called  '^  the  Reformation  from  Popery^^ 
in  England,  and  its  attempted  extension  to  Ireland  at  a  subsequent 
period.  Henry,  the  instrument  by  which  this  great  work  was 
appointed  to  be  accomplished,  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  ever  filled  a  throne.  Religion,  in  his  hands,  became  the  mere 
instrument  of  satisfying  his  lusts  and  justifying  his  crimes.  At  the 
outset  of  life  he  was  a  forious  enemy  of  the  Reformed  tenets,  which 
were  then  making  rapid  progress  throughout  Germany,  and  even 
wrote  a  book  against  Luther,  entitled  ^^  a  Treatise  in  Defence  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,^^  for  which  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith.'*'  But  Henry  soon  threw  the  religion 
which  he  had  thus  publicly  defended,  overboard,  when  he  found 
it  to  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  his  unhallowed  desires. 
Having  just  married  his  sister-in-law,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
become  satiated  with  her,  he  was  next  seized  with  a  violent  passion 
for  Anna  Boleyn,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  He  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  a  divorce,  which  was  refused.  He  then  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  church  of  his  own,  and  set  the  Pope  at  defiance.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  ^^  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  in  England ;"'  and  the 
parliam^it  and  clergy  immediately  acknowledged  him  as  such. 
Wolsey  having  been  trodden  down,  and  Cranmer  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see,  a  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  him 
against  Catherine,  and  Henry  at  once  married  Anna  Boleyn,  the 
virtual  mother  of  the  Reformation  !  *     In  two  years  Anna  Boleyn 

■  "  '  Twas  love  that  Unght  this  monarch  to  he  i^lse. 
And  Gospel  light  first  beamM  firom  Doleyn^a  eyes.**         Gray. 
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had  grown  a  stale  pleasare  with  the  "Supreme  head  of  the  Choitsh," 
and  he  had  her  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  adnlterj.  The  day  after 
her  execution,  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the  murdered 
queen's  muds  of  honour ;  all  of  which  deeds  parliament  confirmed  by 
their  acts,  making  it  treason  not  to  say  that  Henry  had  done  well. 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Henry's  wives.  Jane  Seymour 
dymg  in  the  year  following  Henry's  marriage  to  her,  he  after- 
wards became  united  with  Anne,  dau^ter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves. 
But,  not  satisfying  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  he  was  shortly 
^rwards  divorced  from  her,  and  married  Lady  Catherine 
Hovrard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  After  living  with  her 
for  eighteen  months,  he  had  her  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  inconti- 
nence both  before  and  after  marriage.  His  sixth  and  last  wife, 
was  Cathenne  Parr,  widow  of  the  Lord  Latimer.  These,  be  it 
observed,  are  merely  Henry's  legalized  lusts:  over  the  others, 
decency  requires  that  a  dense  veil  should  be  drawn. 

We  cannot  here  enumerate  the  crimes  and  blasphemies  perpetrated 
by  Henry  in  completing  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  separating  the  English  clergy  and  people  from  the  church  of 
Kome.  Acting  as  if  he  were  the  absolute  master  of  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  his  subjects,  he  made  creeds  and  burned  those  who  would 
not  publicly  conform  to  them.  It  was  treason  to  deny  their  truth, 
no  matter  though  of  the  most  contradictory  and  absurd  character. 

Sn^T  !.°^u!^t,^"P1  *"**  "^  ^"tl^*^  ^««  alike  hatefol  to 
!i!S7'  .,^<*,^«"^*  Henry's  orthodoxy,  was  to  be  beheaded  or 

P^ifU  /  "^r"^'  ?*'*'??  ^^''^  *°^  8'^  Thomas  More  were 
«  R^«       for  refomng  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  him  as 

nilf ""  m"'^u°^*^%^^"«''''"  «°^  ^"^  not'^swearfng  that  his 
daughter  Mary,  by  his  first  wife,  was  a  bastard  !  At  the  same 
time,  he  burned  Protestants  at  the  stake  for  speaking  acainst  the 
sacramente  of  the  Romish  church.  Shortly  Jfter  he  ffl  burnt 
Lambert  for  disputing  the  Real  Presence,  he  madeagene^atS 

?hV  u™ ^"Sr  "^""K.  "^^  P-P^^y.  belon^l^L  tht^o 
tne  use  ot  the  crown.  He  then  concocted  and  promuljrated  a 
national  faith  which  he  ordered  to  be  adopted  th?o3ut  hit 
dominions,  under  pain  of  death.     The  rack,  the  gibbetfrd  the 

S:f 'tki!!;:-,^''  ^Ti^^  "  '^^^^i"?"  mstruinents  f  and  th?jailer 
the  torturer   and  the  executioner,  were  his  gospel  missionS 
Cathohcs  and  Protestants  who  presumed  to  j^g^  for  thei^elvH" 
m  opposition  to  him,  wei«  mercilessly  destroyed.  ^On  one Si^n' 
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with  the  principal  doctrinea  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  penalty 
for  refusing  to  believe  the  first  article,  viz.  Real  Presence,  was 
death ;  ana  for  the  others,  confiscation  of  property  and  imprison- 
ment during  the  king's  pleasure.  Not  only  did  the  parliament 
enact  this  monstrous  law,  but  they  even  basely  surrendered  into 
the  monarch's  hands  their  own  power,  giving  the  Royal  Procla* 
mation  the  force  of  statute  law.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
"Reformation"  enacted  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  first  "Supreme 
head  of  the  Church  in  England  ! '' 

Attempts  were  soon  made  to  extend  the  new  system  to  Ireland. 
According  to  Poyning's  law,  all  the  acts  passed  by  the  English 
legislature  were  equally  operative  in  Ireland ;  hence,  Irish  as  well 
as  English  consciences  must  now  submit  to  swallow  the  creed  con- 
cocted for  them  by  Henry.  As  the  most  pliable  of  consciences  are 
generally  found  in  connection  with  a  state  church,  so  the  first  men 
who  declared  for  the  new  faith  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  were  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  that  Church.  Oeorge  Browne,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  immediately  declared  for  the  new  state  creed;  and  to 
his  hands  was  coounitted  the  task  of  introducing  it  to  the  people. 
But  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Irish  were  the  most  tena- 
cious of  their  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  the  archbishop  soon 
found  that  the  "Reformation''  of  Ireland  would  be  a  work  of 
extreme  diflUculty.  We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  early  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  church,  especially  as  manifested  by  the  great 
body  of  the  working  priesthood — ^the  men  who  mixed. with  the 
people,  and  immediately  ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants.  The 
same  spirit  still  remained  among  them  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  period  of  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  the  Normans.  However  much  the  priesthood  of  England, 
Catholic  or  Episcopalian,  may  have  indulged  in  licentious  prac- 
tices, certain!]^  the  Irish  priesthood  have  always  been  distinguished 
for  the  chastitv  of  their  lives,  and  the  purity  of  their  morak. 
Giraldus,  the  nrst  English  writer  on  Ireland,  (a.d.  1198,)  though 
he  gives  a  dark  and  repulsive  picture  of  the  Iri^  people,  speaks  in 
a  tone  of  unmixed  eulogy  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
clergy,  especially  in  regard  to  temperance,  chastity,  purity,  and 
strict  attention  to  religious  duties.  The  only  charge  against  the 
Irish  prelates  which  Giraldus  could  make,  was,  that  thev  could 
uot  boast  of  a  single  martyr !  "  It  is  true,"  replied  Maurice, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  whom  this  observation  was  made, — "  it  is 
true  our  nation  may  seem  to  be  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  cruel ; 
yet  have  they  always  shewn  reverence  and  honour  to  men  of  the 
church,  nor  ever  would  raise  their  hands  in  violence  against  the 
saints  of  God.  But  there  is  now  come  among  us  a  people,  who  not 
only  know  how,  but  have  been  accustomed  to  make  martyrs. 
From  henceforth,  therefore,  Ireland  will,  like  other  nations,  have 
martyrs."  Unfortunately  the  subsequent  history  of  Ireland  fully 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 
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From  a  very  early  period,  the  church  in  Ireland  was  attempted 
to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  English  government.  We  have  seen 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1180,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  one 
John  Canning,  an  Englishman,  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  and  from  this  time  forwards,  were  Englishmen  on  every 
occasion  appointed  to  high  offices  in  the  church,  when  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  invading  party  to  accomplish  their  object.  ^  In 
fact,  the  admission  of  natives  into  any  of  the  religious  communities 
established  within  English  bounds,  was  strictly  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties.  The  presentation  of  a  native  cleigyman  to  any 
ecclesiastical  office  or  benefice  was  also  forbidden  (a.d.  1417)  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  temporalities  on  the  part  of  the  presentee. 
Thus,  even  though  the  whole  nation  was  Catholic,  there  was  the 
church  of  the  English  and  the  church  of  the  Irish  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  the  English  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  The  former 
was  an  instrument  wielded  by  the  government  to  maintain  its 
influence ;  its  officiating  clergy  being  generally  the  mere  tools  of 
despotic  power.  The  latter  was  the  church  of  the  people,  and  its 
priests  were  their  advisers,  counsellors,  and  comforters,  oftin  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  afiairs.  The  former  was  the  church 
of  the  invaders,  a  badge  of  conquest :  the  latter  was  the  native 
institution,  based  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  at  all  times 
found  ranged  on  their  side  in  opposition  to  despotic  power  and 
authority.  From  the  first,  then,  these  two  churches,  though  both 
Catholic,  were  greatly  at  variance  with  each  other;  and  were 
separated  by  differences  in  race,  in  language,  in  political  feeling, 
and  even  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  AH  attempts  to  assimilate 
the  Irish  church  to  the  English  completely  failed.  Such  was  the 
state  of  church  affairs  in  Ireland  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  "  the  Reformation''"  by  the  English  government.  And 
from  this  time  forward,  the,  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  great  engine  of  opposition  to  the  royal  power. 

The  first  step  adopted  by  Henry^s  agents  in  introducing  the  new 
creed  was  to  call  a  Parliament,  which,  subservient  as  usual  to  the 
regal  power,  followed  the  example  of  the  English  le^slature, 
declaring  the  King^s  supremacy  in  the  Church,  and  his  right  to  first 
fruits  instead  of  the  Pope, — granting  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  annual  profits  of  all  ecclesiastical  promotions, — 
and  also  acknowledging  the  king^s  right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  and  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  by  letters  patent  or  by  will. 
All  opposition  to  these  measures  was  sternly  borne  down.  The 
spiritual  proctors,  who  resisted  it  successftilly  at  first,  were  expelled 
from  the  Parliament  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass.  Shortly 
afterwards  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  to  the  crown,  which 
was  immediately  carried  quietly  into  effect.  Lord  Grey,  the 
lord-lieutenant,   also   collected  a  numerous  army,  and  marching 
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through  Leinster,  obtained  the  submission  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  native  chiefs,  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  acknowledged 
the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Several  of  the  remoter  chiefe 
attempted  resistance,  but  without  effect.  O^Neil,  of  Ulster^  assem- 
bled a  numerous  antay,  and  marched  to  Tara,  when  he  indulged  in 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  his  force,  and  then  returned  home,  collecting 
booty  9A  he  went.  But,  before  he  could  reach  his  own  fortresses, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  English  at  Bellahoe,  and  completely  routed. 
The  power  of  Henry  was  now  generally  acknowledged  in  Ireland. 
Parliament  proceeded  to  grant  him  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland, 
instead  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  the  title  originally  granted  to  Henry  II. 
by  the  Pope.  By  this  assumption  of  the  monarchy,  the  authority 
of  Rome  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  was  completely 
disclaimed.  The  passing  of  the  bill  confening  on  Henry  the  title 
of  King  of  Ireland  was  made  the  subject  of  general  rejoicing  by  the 
government.  A  general  pardon  was  proclaimed,  bonfires  were  set 
a-blazing,  and  wine  was  placed  in  the  streets  for  the  public  drinking. 
Many  of  the  native  chiefs  were  at  the  same  time  induced  to  lay 
aside  their  Milesian  pre-eminence,  and  accepted  of  English  peerages. 
CNeil  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde ;  and  0''Brien,  Earl  of  Tbomond.  These  had  formerly  been 
the  greatest  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  government ;  and  the 
policy  of  conciliating  them  was  soon  made  apparent  in  the  general 
tranquillitjy  and  peaceiulness  which  prevailed  throughout  the  land. 
This  contmued  till  the  death  of  Henry  ;  when  the  country  was  in 
such  a  state  of  repose  as  it  had  not  been  for  centuries  past,  though 
no  particularly  active  measures  had  been  adopted  as  in  England, 
(where  the  most  dreadful  persecutions  now  prevailed,)  for  enfor- 
cing the  newly  established  creed  upon  the  Irish  people. 

The  repose  which  prevailed  towards  the  end  of  Henry's  reign 
was  broken  in  upon  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
Protector,  Somerset,  attempted  to  introduce  the  reformed  Liturgy 
into  Ireland.  Persecution  then  commenced  its  hideous  course,  and 
the  Irish  were  victimized  by  thousands  under  the  pretence  of  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Churches  were  robbed, 
and  the  spoils  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  New  and  coercive  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed,  and  soldiers  were  sent  among  the  people 
to  enforce  them.  The  reformed  clergy  left  every  thing  to  the  state 
to  do :  they  made  no  exertion  to  "  convert"  the  people,  or  shew 
forth  in  their  own  lives  the  beauty  of  the  precepts  which  they  were 
paid  to  teach :  their  sole  dependence  was  on  the  sword  of  the  state. 
An  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  time  states  that  the  reformed 
clergy  did  not  preach  more  than  once  a  year :  the  ministrations  of 
the  long'^s  soldiers  were  vastly  more  regular.  To  give  an  instance 
of  the  zeal  of  these  missionaries,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from 
Leland,  a  celebrated  Protestant  writer : — "  Under  pretence,"'  says 
he,  "  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  state,  they  seized  all  the  most 
viihiablc    furniture  of  the   churches,  which  they  exposed  to  sale 
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without  secrecy  or  reserve.  The  Irish  annalists  pathetically  des- 
cribe the  garrison  of  Athlone  issuing  forth  with  a  barbarous  and 
heathen  fury,  and  pillaging  the  fiunous  church  of  Clonmacnoise, 
tearing  away  the  most  inoffensive  ornaments,  so  as  to  leave  the 
shrme  of  their  favourite  Saint  Klieran  a  hideous 'monument  of  sacri- 
lege.'' Taylor,  another  Protestant  writer,  says — "  The  first 
impression  produced  by  the  advocates  of  the  reformed  religion  was, 
that  the  new  system  sanctioned  sacrilege  and  robbery."*' 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  Catholic  religion  was  again  re- 
established in  England,  the  great  body  of  the  priesthood  were  again 
found  as  ready  to  declare  for  Catholicism  as  they  had  formerly  been 
for  Protestantism.  All  the  fiiries  of  persecution  were  again  let 
loose  in  England ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  not  fewer  than  300 
persons  were  burnt  to  death  for  their  adherence  to  the  reformed 
religion.  But  though  Mary  thus  earned  for  herself  in  England 
the  title  of  ''  the  filoody,"  in  Ireland  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  temper  of  the  people  were  of  an  entirely  opposite 
description.  The  CathoUc  religion  was  again  quietly  established  ; 
not  a  life  was  taken ;  not  the  slightest  persecution  was  attempted. 
Many  Protestant  families  even  fled  from  the  fury  of  their  own 
government  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  they  continued  to 
worship  freely  after  their  own  consciences.  It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  they  have  never  followed  the 
example  of  their  Protestant  persecutors,  when  they  had  the  power 
in  their  hands.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  set  a  lesson  of 
charity  and  forbearance  such  as  Protestants  at  all  times  would  have 
done  well  to  imitate.  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Mary'^s  sister, 
Elizabeth,  we  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter. 

The  civil  events  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  are  of  comparatively  little 
note.  Petty  civil  wars  occasionally  broke  out,  and  were  put  down 
by  force  of  arms.  The  two  septs  of  O'Connors  and  O'Moores, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Leix  and  Ofalley,  were  nearly 
extirpated,  and  their  lands  occupied  by  colonists  from  England. 
To  commemorate  the  horrible  massacre,  the  two  counties  were 
named  King's  and  Queen's  county,  and  their  chief  towns  Philips- 
town  and  Maryborough,  afler  the  English  queen  and  her  husband, 
which  names  these  places  retain  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  such  as  has  been  attempted  in  no  other 
country,  for  the  conquering  party  to  take  every  possible  method, 
even  down  to  the  naming  of  counties  and  of  towns,  to  root  into 
the  memory  of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  destructive  spoliation 
and  massacres  which  have  been  inflicted  on  them.  Other  con- 
querors have  adopted  every  means  of  effacing  the  memory  of  their 
subjection  from  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  conquered,  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  blend  the  two  races  into  one  people.  But  in 
Ireland  exactly  the  contrary  practice  has  been  pursued.  The 
most  hateful  distinctions  have  l)eon  carefully  preserved,  as  if  with 
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the  view  of  keeping  green  the  memory  of  their  oppressions  in 
the  minds  of  the  plundered  natives.  And  so  successftd  has  this 
tiractice  of  the  English  goyemment  in  Ireland  been,  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  neariy  seven  centuries,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
in  his  officiaJ  position  in  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst  '^  hear,  hears,^^ 
and  ^^great  applause,^^  feels  himself  justified  in  branding  the  entire 
Irish  people  as  ^^  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  language,  and  aliens  in 
religion'*\' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Eltiabeth  re-establuheft  the  reformed  religion — Instantaneous  oonTersion  of  the 
state  priesthood  in  England  —  Ireland  remains  Catholic— Civil  wars  raging 
throughout  Ireland — The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Conformity  passed — The  new 
state  clergy  and  the  old — ^Means  by  which  the  power  of  the  English  goTemment 
was  extended — ^Destmotion  of  John  d^Teill  of  Ulster,  and  confiscation  of  his 
estates — ^Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond — Horrible  devastation  of  Munster 
by  the  royal  aimy — Resistance  of  the  Earl — ^Hassacre  of  his  Spanish  auxiliaries 
•--Speiiser^  shwt  and  easy  method  with  the  Irish— Destruction  of  Desmond — 
HolinshedlB  aeoonnt  of  the  state  of  the  country — *^  Hibemia  pacata** — Confiscation 
and  partition  of  the  Desmond  estates — Sir  John  Perrot — ^Rebellion  stirred  up  in 
Ulster— The  war  sgainst  Hugh  O^NeiU— The  English  armies  repeatedly  defeated 
— Insurrection  becomes  general — the  Earl  of  Essex  made  lord  lieutenant — Is 
defeated  by  the  policy  of  O'Neill — Essex  is  succeeded  by  Montjoy— Help  arrivte 
from  Spain— Siege  of  Kinsale— The  Irish  army  is  defeated — 0 "Sullivan  of 
Dmiborg— Devastation  of  Ulster— Horrible  suJBerings  of  the  peasantry — O'Neill 
makes  peace  with  Elisabeth — ^How  the  <*  reformed**  religion  was  propagated — 
Peiaeeati«ns  of  the  Catholics — Character  of  the  Protestant  clergy — Summary  of 
Elisabeths  reign— The  **  Reformation  completed.** 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  re-established 
the  reformed  religion  by  act  of  parliament.  She  ordered  all  the 
established  clergy  to  swear  to  the  new  order  of  things.  What  a 
wonderAil  power  there  is  in  an  act  of  parliament !  At  once,  and 
as  if  by  miracle,  the  whole  national  priesthood  changed  their 
religion.  Out  of  the  inmiense  host  of  clergy,  spread  over  the  ten 
thousand  parishes  of  England,  not  more  than  two  hundred  refused 
to  become  Protestants  at  the  order  of  her  Majesty,  the  '^good  Queen 
Bess.'*^  The  act  of  parliament  passed,  and  the  effect  was  almost 
instantaneous :  the  state  priesthood  were  at  once  re-converted  to 
Protestantism !  Probably  there  is  not  such  another  instance  of 
degrading  mental  slavery  in  the  entire  history,  degrading  though 
it  be  throughout,  of  established  and  state-paid  churchism. 

But  it  was  otherwise  in  Ireland.     Many  of  the  English  clergy 
of  the  Pale  were,  it  is  true,  re-converted  back  to  Protestantism;* 

*  LsiAico  nys,  that  ^  in  the  Parliament  convened  in  Ireland,  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Btizriietfa,  mui»t  qf  the  temporal  i&rdt  were  thoae  whose  descendants,  even  to  oar  own  days, 
eemiimte  finnlff  aiUiched  to  the  RomUh  eommunion ;  but  far  the  greater  part  qf  the 
preUUes  were  such  as  quietly  enjoyed  their  sees,  bt  coNroRMiNo  occasionally  To  dipfbreiit 
MOBta  or  niLioioM.** 
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but  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  people  remained  Catholic 
as  before.  The  mere  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament,  at  the  indi- 
yidual  will  of  the  English  queen,  had  no  convincing  influence  upon 
their  minds.  They  refiised  to  be  thus  converted.  Elizabeth,  however, 
immediately  had  recourse  to  the  sword,  the  rack,  and  the  gallows, — 
those  ancient  and  venerable  allies  of  state  churches.  In  the  course 
of  her  reign,  numbers  of  Catholic  priests  were  barbarously  put 
to  death,  for  worshipping  their  God  according  to  their  conscience, 
and  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  The  Irish  clergy  and  people 
were  tortured,  murdered,  hanged  and  quartered,  by  the  agents  of 
the  English  queen,  because  they  were  Catholics ;  just  as  the  English 
clergy  and  people  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  by  her  sister  Mary, 
because  they  were  Protestants !  Such  is  the  barbarous  cruelty  and 
inconsistency  of  state  churchism  ! 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  great 
distraction.  In  the  north,  O'Neill  was  struggling  to  make  himself 
master  of  Ulster,  in  which  he  had  nearly  succeeded ;  i^  Connaught, 
the  rival  branches  of  the  De  Burgh  family  were  making  fierce  and 
destructive  war  upon  each  other ;  Munster  was  again  distracted  by 
the  feuds  of  the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines,  and  by  struggles  for 
the  chieftaincy  of  the  province;  while  Leinster  was  overrun  by  the 
men,  whom  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the  English  government 
bad  made  landless,  homeless,  and  desperate. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Queen'*s  lord- 
deputy,  was  to  convene  a  Parliament,  and  pass  the  famous  Acts 
of  Supremacy  and  Conformity,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
reformed  worship.  These  acts  were  levelled  at  the  whole  fistbric 
of  Catholicism  in  Ireland :  they  transferred  the  primacy  fi-om  the 
Pope  to  the  Queen,  and  vested  in  her  and  the  English  Parliament 
the  spiritual  power  to  decide  on  all  errors  and  heresies  in  the 
church.  The  work  of  Protestantizing  the  Irish  then  commenced 
in  earnest.  The  priesthood  who  refused  to  change  their  opinions 
at  the  command  of  the  queen,  were  driven  at  once  from  their  cures, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  the  scum  of  the  English  church, — ^men 
whom  the^nglish  poet  Spenser  describes  as  guilty  of  "gross  simony, 
greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  incontinence,  careless  sloth,  and  gene- 
rally all  disordered  life."  The  new  clergy,  besides,  were  men  who 
did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  were  sent  to  minister  ;  they  had  no  sympathy  for  them,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  leagued  with  those  whom  the  Irish 
naturally  looked  upon  as  their  malignant  enemies  and  oppressors. 
How  diiferent  from  the  native  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland ! — ^men 
sprung  from  the  people,  devotedly  attached  to  them,  sympathizing 
with  their  sorrows,  sharing  in  their  sufferings,  and  sparing  no  tofl 
or  labour  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties.  All  the 
powers  of  the  most  persecuting  government  that  ever  existed  could 
have  no  influence  upon  the  convictions  of  a  people  ministered  to  by- 
a  priesthood  such  as  this.     And  they  had  not.     Elizabeth  tried  all 
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ibnns  of  persecution  with  the  Irish,  even  to  the  length  of  exter* 
mination,  and  they  failed.  She  and  her  armies  might  conqner  the 
soil  of  Ireland;  but  they  could  not  conquer  the  deeply-rooted 
religious  convictions  of  its  inhabitants.  Long,  indeed,  before  the 
conclusion  of  her  reign.  Protestantism  had  made  itself  thoroughly 
odious  and  intolerable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  plan  which  the  government  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
premeditatedly  adopted,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  during  her  reign, 
was  that  of  coercion  and  subjugation  of  the  Irish.  At  one  period^ 
nothing  short  of  utter  extermination  was  thought  of.  With  this 
view,  chieftains  were  incited  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  the 
agents  of  the  government  watching  the  opportunity  to  pounce 
upon  them,  and  divide  their  estates  among  themselves.  When 
districts  could  not  be  goaded  to  rebellion,  other  excuses  were 
always  found  ready  at  hand.  An  infamous  act  was  never  yet 
done  by  wicked  men,  but  there  was  an  excuse  to  prop  it  up  with; 
Thus,  when  chiefs  did  not  actually  rebel,  it  was  easy  to  accuse  them 
of  intending  to  rebel ;  and  the  same  object  was  accomplished,  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  in  actual  rebellion.  The  first  chief  with 
whom  the  new  policy  was  tried  was  the  powerful  John  O^Neill  of 
Ulster.  A  large  force  was  marched  against  him,  which  O'Neill 
prepared  rigorously  to  resist.  An  accommodation  was,  however, 
effected  between  the  lord-deputy  and  the  chief,  and  bloodshed  was 
for  a  time  averted.  The  chief  seized  the  opportunity  of  proceeding 
to  London  with  all  speed,  to  lay  his  case  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  person.  His  appearance  at  the  English  court,  in  the  character, 
dress,  and  following  of  an  Irish  chief,  caused  a  great  sensation. 
The  sight-loving  Londoners  were  delighted  with  the  novelty,  and 
Elizabeth  felt  flattered  by  the  deference  of  the  ^'  wild  Irish  chief.^^ 
The  result  was,  that  O'Neill  gained  his  point;  and  returned  to 
Ireland,  confirmed  in  all  his  honours,  and  in  the  possession  of  his 
vast  estates. 

The  Queen's  English  agents  in  Ireland  were  enraged  at  being 
thus  out-manoeuvered  by  O'Neill.  They  continued  to  represent  to 
the  Queen  the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  person  to  remain  possessed 
of  such  powers,  and  constantly  asserted  that  he  was  on  the  brink 
of  insurrection.  "  Well,"  at  length  replied  Elizabeth,  "  if  he  do 
revolt,  it  will  be  the  better  for  you,  as  there  will  then  be  estates 
enough  far  you  cUl.'*''  However  Elizabeth  may  have  meant  this, — 
and  she  was  a  woman  who  was  heartless  and  selfish  enough  for 
anjrthing, — ^her  Irish  retainers  construed  it  into  a  license  to  provoke 
the  native  chiefs  into  revolt,  that  they  might  share  among  them- 
selves the  estates  which  might  thus  be  forfeited.  Certainly,  means 
were  immediately  thereafter  adopted  to  provoke  O'Neill  to 
rebellion.  His  resistance  to  the  government  was  at  first  effectual ; 
but  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  completely  crushed  by 
their  overwhelming  power,  as  well  as  by  the  defection  of  those 
whom  he  had  counted  on  as  allies.     In  his  last  extremity,  he  fled 
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to  the  Hebridean  Scots,  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked  and  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  to  gain  the  &your  of  the  English  queen.  In 
.  revenge,  and  instigated  by  Piers,  a  British  officer,  they  slew  him, 
and  his  head  was  sent  to  Dublin  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory. 

Such  was  the  first  war,  after  the  Reformation,  in  Ireland.  Its 
effects  were  fatal  to  the  pr<m-ess  of  the  new  religion,  for  it  identified 
the  new  system  in  the  min(k  of  the  people  with  rapine,  treachery, 
and  murder.  To  these  were  soon  added  wholesale  spoliation  and 
robbery;  for,  at  a  packed.  Parliament  assembled  by  the  Queen^s 
deputy  in  Dublin,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  with  wonderful 
speed  and  unanimity,  for  the  forfeiture  of  O^Neill^s  vast  estates  in 
Ulster,  and  vesting  them  in  the  crown.  No  doubt,  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  spoil  was  the  secret  of  this  ready  compliance  of  the 
Parliament  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  deputy.  Elizabeth, 
however,  had  no  such  design.  Her  object  was,  to  ^^  clear  off  ^^  the 
natives,  and  plant  in  their  places  colonies  of  Protestants  firom 
England.  With  this  view,  extensive  grants  of  the  confiscate 
estates  were  made  to  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  long  perse- 
vered in  his  attempts  at  Protestant  colonization,  but  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Ulster  Irish. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
liarons  who  first  invaded  Ireland,  and  who  now  possessed  large 
domains  in  Munster,  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  Means  were 
adopted  to  sting  him  into  rebellion ;  which,  with  a  man  so  fierce 
and  high-spirited  as  he,  very  soon  succeeded.  Irritated  by  what 
he  considered  a- flagrantly  unjust  decision  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
his  estates,  he  flatly  refused  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  Lord- 
Deputy;  on  which  he  was  immediately  seized,  and  s^it  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  for  a  long  time  a  prisoner.  War 
was  waged  by  the  partizans  of  the  government  agamst  his  kinsmen 
at  home,  who  maintained  a  stout  resistance  at  intervals,  until  the 
escape  of  Desmond  firom  London  again  placed  the  chief  at  the  head 
of  his  sept.  A  hollow  truce  was  preserved  between  him  and  the 
government  for  some  time ;  untU  at  length  the  precipitancy  of  some 
of  his  kinsmen,  who,  entirely  contrary  to  his  wishes,  landed  on  the 
coa^  with  a  force  of  some  eighty  Spaniards  to  re-conquer  Ireland  (!)^ 
brought  down  upon  him  all  the  fory  of  the  government,  who  had 
long  been  waiting  its  opportunity.  He  was  ordered  to  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner  within  twenty  days,  and  he  refused.  He  was  at 
once  proclaimed  as  a  traitor,  and  a  powerfiil  army  was  marohed 
against  him  for  his  destruction. 

The  ferocity  and  cruelty  with  which  this  war  was  conducted,  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  records  of  crime.  Slaughter,  famine, 
and  desolation,  marked  the  route  of  the  English  army.  No  quarter 
was  jriven.  Men,  women  and  children,  wherever  found,  were  indis- 
criminately put  to  death.  The  soldiery  were  mad  for  blood. 
Priests  were  murdered  at  the  altar,  and  children  at  their  mothers'" 
breasts.     The  beauty  of  woman,  the  venerableness  of  age,   the 
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innocence  of  youth,  were  no  protection  against  these  eangxdnary 
demons  in  human  form.  *^The  soldiers  in  the  camp,'^  says 
Holinshed,  the  English  chronicler,  "  were  so  hot  upon  the  spur, 
and  so  eager  upon  the  vile  rebels,  that  they  spared  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  but  aU  were  committed  to  the  sword.'^  Their 
cruelty  was  not  glutted  even  with  bloodshed.  According  to 
Lombard,  a  contemporary  writer,  ^^ great  companies  of  these  pro- 
vincials, men,  women,  and  children,  were  often  forced  into  castles 
and  other  houses,  which  were  then  set  on  fire.^^  All  the  cattle 
were  carried  away  by  the  invaders,  and  the  crops  cut  down  in 
sheer  wantonness.  What  they  could  not  carry  with  them,  they 
destroyed  with  the  flames.  Famine  and  desolation  were  their 
handmaids ;  those  who  were  not  slain  by  the  sword,  perished 
of  hmiger.  **  They  performed,'"*  says  Cox,  another  old  English 
writer,  *'  their  duty  so  effectually,  and  brought  the  rebels  to  so  low 
a  condition,  that  they  saw  three  children  eating  the  entrails  of 
their  dead  mother,  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  fed  many  days,  and 
roasted  it  with  a  slow  fire.^'  Or,  take  a  poet's  description  of  the 
hideous  scenes  of  desolation  which  Ireland  presented  at  this  period: 
''  Notwithstanding,''  says  Edmund  Spenser,  ^^  that  the  same  was  a 
most  rich  and  plentiful  country,  yet,  ere  one  year  and  a  half,  they 
were  brought  to  such  wretchedness,  as  that  any  stony  heart  would 
rue  the  same.  Out  of  eveiy  comer  of  the  woods  and  glynns,  they 
came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear 
them ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death  ;  they  spake  like  ghosts 
crying  out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy 
where  they  could  £md  them,  yea,  and  one  another  soon  after; 
insomuch,  as  the  very  carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of 
their  graves;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  water-cresses  or  sham- 
rocks, there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  to 
continue  withal ;  that  in  short  space  there  was  none  almost  left, 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentiftil  country  suddenly  left  void  of 
nian  and  beast." 

The  brave  old  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  a  large  share  of  that 
bull-dog  courage  which  was  considered  the  highest  virtue  in  those 
days,  made  a  most  desperate  defence ;  but  what  could  that  avail 
him  against  all  the  powers  of  Endand  %  He  assaulted  and^aptnred 
the  town  of  Youghal,  totally  defeating  his  mortal  enemy,  the  Earl 
of  Ormond.  •  It  was  about  this  period  that  Lord  Grey,  a  man  of 
almost  unrivalled  cruelty,  was  appointed  the  lord-deputy ;  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  Desmond  war.  He  was 
the  more  urged  to  this,  on  understanding  that  a  Spanish  force  of 
about  seven  hundred  men  had  landed  in  Munster,  bringing  with 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  arms  for  five  thousand 
men.  Entrenching  themselves  in  the  garrison  of  Smerwick,  in 
Kerry,  they  were  almost  immediately  attacked  by  the  English 
forces  under  Lord  Grey.  After  a  short  resistance,  they  surren- 
dered themselves  up  on  mercy ;  but  were  immediately  ordered  to  be 
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butchered.  "Wingfield  was  commissioned/^  says  Leland,  "to 
disarm  them ;  and  when  this  service  was  performed,  an  English 
company  was  sent  into  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  was  butchered  in 
cold  blood ;  nor  is  it  without  pain  that  we  find  a  service  so  horrible 
and  detestable  committed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh/^  The  fame  of 
Edmund  Spenser  is  also  sullied  by  being  mixed  up  with  this 
infamous  transaction,  which  he  stood  forward  to  vinaicate  before 
the  English  people.  And  not  only  this — ^but  Spenser  was  even  the 
advocate  of  extermination  by  famine  and  pestilence,  as  the  only 
means  of  subjugating  Ireland  to  the  English  power  !  He  recom- 
mended that  twenty  days  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  to  come  in 
and  submit ;  and  after  that  time  they  were  to  be  shown  no  mercy ; 
those  who  could  not  be  slain  by  the  sword,  were  to  be  starved  out 


of  being  by  hunger.  This  was  Spenser^'s  short  and  easy  method  of 
pacifying  Ireland.  He  insists  that  it  will  work  very  well — "  The 
end  (says  he)  will,  I  assure  mee,  bee  very  short,  and  much  sooner 


than  it  can  be  in  so  great  a  trouble,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for :  altbo^ 
there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the  sword,  nor  be  slain  by  the 
soldiour,  yet  thus  being  kept  from  manurance,  and  their  cattle  from 
running  abroad,  by  this  hard  restraint,  they  would  quietly  consume 
themselves  and  devoure  one  another.'*'' 

The  savage  deputy  acted  upon  the  savage  poef^s  advice.  Ruthless 
butcheries  of  the  Irish  people,  throughout  the  Desmond  countir, 
took  place ;  their  lands  were  laid  waste  ;  their  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  their  homes  were  made  desolate ;  the  tK)pulation  perished 
of  hunger ;  and  the  pestilence  completed  the  destruction  of  what 
the  famine  had  spared.  Thus  Desmond  was  soon  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  at  last  he  was  hunted  and  run  down  like  a  wild 
beast.  After  enduring  untold  hardships,  he  was  tracked  to  his 
retreat  in  the  wilds,  by  Kelly,  an  Irishman ;  who  slew  him,  and 
then  cut  oflF  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  his  rival,  Ormond.  This  chief, 
after  glutting  his  vengeance  on  the  remains  of  his  victim,  forwarded 
the  head  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  richest  and  rarest  present  he 
could  offer  her — ^a  specimen  of  the  civilities  of  that  age  of  English 
barbarism  in  Ireland. 

The  work  of  destruction  in  Munster  was  now  nearly  completed. 
There  i«re  no  more"  lives  to  destroy  ;  there  was  no  more  property 
to  devastate.  Lord  Grey  had  done  his  work  so  well,  that,  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  assured,  there  was  now  "  little  left  in  Ireland  for 
her  Majesty  to  reign  over,  but  carcasses  and  ashes.''''  HoUnshed's 
description  of  the  state  of  things  at  this  period  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  actual  truth.  "  The  land  itself,  which,  before  these 
wars,  was  populous,  well  inhabited,  and  rich  in  all  the  blessings  of 
God— being  plenteous  of  com,  full  of  cattle,  well  stored  with  fruit 
and  sundry  other  good  commodities — ^is  now  waste  and  barren, 
yielding  no  fruits ;  the  pastures  no  cattle  ;  the  fields  no  corn ;  the 
air  no  birds;  the  seas,  though  full  of  fish,  yet  to  them  yielding 
nothmg.     Finally,  every  way,  the  curse  of  God  was  so  great,  and 
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the  land  so  barren  both  of  man  and  beast,  that  whosoever  did 
travel  from  the  one  end  tmto  the  other  of  all  Munster,  even  from 
Waterford  to  the  heart  of  Limerick,  which  is  about  six-score  miles, 
he  should  not  meet  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  saving  in  towns  or 
cities,  nor  yet  see  any  beast,  but  the  very  wolves,  the  foxes,  and 
other  like  ravening  beasts.**^ 

This  period  of  destruction  and  desolation  was  appropriately 
eaough  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Sir  Geo.  Carew, 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  horrid  scene, — entitled  "  Hibemia  Facata^'' 
or  ^'Ireland  Pacified,''''  The  victors  had  converted  a  blooming 
country  into  a  desert  waste ;  they  had  extirpated  the  inhabitants 
by  famine  and  slaughter,  and  made  desolate  alike  the  scenes  of 
domestic  joy  and  the  haunts  of  busy  industry  ;  they  had  destroyed 
every  sign  of  life  in  the  land,  and  spread  over  all  things  the  stillness 
and  quiet  of  the  grave ;  and  then  they  sat  down  and  called  this 
Peace  \  They  had  famished  and  massacred  the  unfortunate  Irish, 
and  then  said  Ireland  was  ''^pacified''''!  Yet  such  have,  unfortu- 
natelv,  been  almost  the  only  methods  employed  to  "pacify"  the 
people  of  the  sister  kingdom,  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  barbarous  outrages  we  have  just  detailed  were  followed,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  by  a  general  confiscation  of  the  Desmond 
estates.  Six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
in  Munster,  besides  immense  tracts  of  waste,  were  declared  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  divided  among  English 
adventurers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  for  his  share  forty  thousand 
acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  price  of  his  cold-blooded  massacre 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Smerwick.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  these  grants  that  the  lands  should  be  let  to  none  but  English 
tenants ;  and  that  no  Irish  were  to  be  permitted  to  settle  on  them. 
The  colony  was  to  be  English  exclusively ;  the  natives  were  to  be 
hunted  off  like  vermin.  The  plantations,  however,  completely  failed. 
The  Irish  were  found  indispensable  as  labourers ;  the  estates  were, 
m  fact,  worth  nothing  without  them.  The  contractors  accordingly 
had  no  hesitation  in  at  once  violating  their  contracts,  disregarding 
the  royal  authority ;  and  the  rural  population  again  became  Irish 
as  before. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  Queen's 
Lord- deputy  at  this  time,  that  he  did  every  thing  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  check  the  wanton  efiusion  of  blood  in  Ireland ;  and  to 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  a  firm  and  impartial  government. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  thwarted  by  the  swarm  of  greedy  officials, 
whose  interests  lay  in  confiscation,  devastation,  and  plunder.  After 
a  sway  of  several  years,  he  resigned  the  reins  of  government  in 
disgust,  and  returned  to  England,  amidst  the  regrets  and  lamen- 
tations alike  of  the  English  settlers  and  of  the  native  Irish, — as 
indeed  of  aU  who  wished  for  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of 
unhappy  and  suffering  Ireland.  During  Perrot's  administration, 
it  was  openly  recommended,   in  the   English   Parliament,   that 
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rebellions  among  the  Irish  should  be  stirred  up,  that  the  EngUsh 
gpyemment  might  take  advantage  of  them,  to  promote  its  own 
ends.  It  was  advocated  as  sound  policy,  to  ^^  connive  at  their 
disorders,^^  and  ^*  let  the  rebels  murder  one  another,^  for  that  thus 
the  royal  coffers  would  be  saved,  and  ''the  public  service  be 
advanced^M*  Sir  John  Perrot  spoke  of  this  norrid  scheme  of 
policy  in  terms  of  just  indignation;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to 
resist  it ;  and  on  his  resignation,  it  was  carried  into  efiect  with  all 
the  celerity  that  English  chicanery  and  plotting,  and  English  aims 
and  money,  could  accomplish. 

The  scene  of  rapine  and  cruelty  was  next  changed  to  Ulster  ; 
where  Hugh  O'Neill,  like  his  uncle  John,  had  been  taken  into 
Elizabeth's  favour,  and  restored  to  the  possesion  of  his  estates ; 
but,  like  his  progenitor,  was  fated  to  the  same  treacherous  oppo- 
sition from  the  English  settlers.  It  was  an  easy  matter  fer  the 
avaricious  harpies  at  Dublin  to  invent  rumours  and  to  imagine 
plots,  about  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada ;  and 
the  Protestant  government,  alarmed  by  its  own  fears,  was  ever 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  objects  of  its  suspicion  and  jealooay 
throughout  Ireland.  It  was  excuse  enough  for  them  that ''  Pro- 
testantism'' was  ''  in  danger,"  and  immediately  they  were  ready  to 
lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  put  to  death  all  who  offered  to 
resist  their  orthodox  progress.  Means  were  soon  adopted  to  sting 
the  Irish  chief  into  rebellion,  and  at  last  he  determined  to  make  a 
resolute  effort  to  free  Ireland  from  the  dominion  of  the  usurpers. 
A  powerful  force,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  was  led  against  him,  but 
made  no  progress  in  reducing  him  to  subjection.  Ix>rd  Burgh  was 
then  invested  with  the  command,  with  orders  to  prosecute  the 
war  vigorously,  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  led  a 
powerful  army  rgainst  O'Neill,  but  without  success.  In  a  fierce 
engagement,  near  Armagh,  the  English  were  completely  defeated* 
De  Burgh  was  himself  slain,  and  the  flower  of  his  troops  cut  down 
in  the  conflict. 

Sir  Henry  Ba^al  was  sent  against  the  brave  O'Neill  with  a 
second  army,  which  succeeded  no  better  than  the  first.  O'Neill 
was  engaged  in  laying  close  siege  to  the  fort  of  Blackwater, 
when  the  English  army  approach^.  Bagnal's  determination  was 
to  relieve  the  place,  and  O'Neill's  was  to  prevent  him.  The  rival 
armies  met  a  second  time  near  Armagh;  in  numbers  they  were 
nearly  equal ;  though  the  English  were  considerably  superiw,  as 
regarded  discipline  and  appointments.     The  struggle  which  took 

*  See  Lklavd,  book  iv.  chap.iii;  Sir  Gborok  Carbw^s  Hibkrmia  Pacata,  &c.  &«.-» 
Leland  uiys^'^Some  of  her  (Elizabet]i*«)  councillon  appetr  to  hvrt  conoeiTed  as  odknu 
jeBlouBj,  which  reconciled  them  to  the  diitractioDB  and  miaerioB  of  Ireland.  ^Should  we  exert 
ourselvet/  say  thej,  *in  reducing  the  country  to  order  and  dviUty,  it  must  aoon  acquire  power, 
consequence,  and  riches.  The  inhaMtanta  will  thus  be  alienated  from  Endand;  they  wffl  cast 
themselTea  into  the  armi  of  aome  foreign  power,  or  peituiM  erect  themselTes  into  an  indepen. 
dent  and  separate  state.  Let  u»  rather  connive  at  their  dUordert ;  for  a  weak  and  diioideied 
people  neTer  can  attempt  to  detach  themaeltet  from  the  crown  of  England.* " 
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place  was  a  desperate  oae,  but  of  short  duration.  The  English 
array  was  completely  defeated ;  1,500  of  the  royal  soldiers  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field ;  Bagnal  and  many  of  his  best  officers  were 
found  among  the  slain ;  and  an  immense  amount  of  artillery,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors* 

Insurrection  immediately  spread  far  and  wide.  The  English 
were  at  once  driven  out  of  their  new  settlements,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  fortified  towns  along  the  sea>coast.  O'Neill,  with  con- 
summate policy,  endeavoured  to  unite  the  rival  chiefs  of  Ireland 
in  a  firm  and  combined  resistance  to  the  English  ;  and  he  succeeded 
to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree.  Old  feuds  were  reconciled, 
and  ancient  animosities  allayed,  in  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
deliverance  from  the  common  enemy.  O'Neill  also  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
Irelsmd;  and  a  body  of  troops  was  promised  by  the  Spanish 
king. 

Elizabeth  now  trembled  for  her  dominions  in  Ireland;  and 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
She  created  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lord  lieutenant,  and 
sent  him  over  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  O'Neill  wlis  not 
cowed  by  the  approach  of  this  immense  force,  but  still  determined 
to  resist.  Essex,  however,  did  not  give  him  the  opportunity ;  for 
he  marched  his  army  southwards  into  Munster,  where,  instead  of 
armed  men,  he  encountered  only  famine  and  desolation.  In  his 
progress  through  the  country,  however,  straggling  detachments  of 
his  anny  were  occasionally  attacked  and  defeated.  In  one  of  these 
actions,  which  occurred  in  the  passage  of  the  royal  cavalry  through 
Leix  (King^s  county),  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  O'Moore 
and  his  followers ;  when  the  gay  young  cavaliers  of  Essex  were  so 
plucked  of  their  feathers  by  the  uneourtly  Irish,  that  the  place  of 
action  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Pass  of  the  Plumes,^^  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Essex,  after  a  fruitless  campaign  in  the  county  of  Munster,  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  march  into  the  north  against  the  valiant 
CyNeill.  And  here  his  success  was  no  better  than  before.  The 
wily  chief,  aware  of  the  susceptible  nature  of  Essex,  offered  to 
treat  with  him ;  and  he  so  won  upon  the  earl,  by  his  gallant  and 
chivalrous  bearing,  that  Essex  was  soon  completely  captivated :  a 
troce  was  establidiied,  and  the  royal  army  retired  from  the  province. 
Elizabeth  vras  enraged  when  she  heard  of  this  termination  of  a 
campaign,  which  she  expected  to  end  so  brilliantly.  She  severely 
reprimanded  Essex,  who  retunied  to  England  in  disgrace;  and 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  much  less 
scrupulous  man  of  war  than  the  gallant  and  courtly  earl  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  was  assisted  in  his  administration  by  several 
men  of  great  ability  and  experience ;  and  backed  by  a  numerous 
and  weU-disciplined  army.  Mountjoy  immediately  endeavoured 
to  dmw  O'Neill  to  a  decisive  engagement;  but  the  wary  chief 
eluded  all  such  attempts  to  entrap  him  into  defeat. 
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At  length  the  long-expected  help  from  Spain  arrived :  a  force  of 
about  2,(K)0  men,  under  Don  Juan  a  Aquila,  a  weak  and  thoroughly 
incompetent  leader — ^the  first  proof  of  which  was,  that  he  deter^ 
mined  to  land  in  the  south,  where  he  was  immediately  blockaded 
by  the  English  army  under  Momitjoy.  O^Neill,  however,  who  was 
then  in  the  north,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  liberate  him.  He 
set  out  with  his  army,  and,  by  making  forced  marches,  succeeded 
I  in  reaching  Kinsale  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  so  suddenly 

I  as  to  surprise  the  English  army,  and  blockade  them  in  their  be- 

I  sieging  quarters.     In  this  position  the  armies  lay  for  smne  days ; 

Mountjoy'*8  forces  being  in  the  singular  position,  at  the  same  time, 
of  both  besiegers  and  besieged.     At  last,  the  foolish,  brayadoing 
'  Spaniard,  eager  to  fight  the  enemy,  resolved  upon  a  sidly  bj  night. 

Into  this  project  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  the  Irish  leaders,  were 
entrapped ;  the  whole  scheme,  when  matured,  being  revealed  by 
spies  to  the  English  general.  The  sally  was  made,  and  the  Spanish 
and  Irish  forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  victory  to  the  English  were,  the  capitulation  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  retreat  of  O^NeilFs  army  to  the  north. 

An  episode  in  the  history  of  this  short  struggle  is  worthy  of 
mention.  A  brave  Irish  chieftain,  O^Sullivan  of  Dunboy,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Spanish  garrison  which  occupied  his  castle,  and  fearing 
their  disposition  to  capitulate,  turned  them  out,  and  garrisoned  the 
fort  with  Irishmen  of  his  own  sept.  Thus  defended,  the  castle 
kept  the  English  general  and  army  at  defiance  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  they  effected  a  breach,  but  still  the  garrison  would 
not  yield.  They  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  opposing  their 
bodies  at  every  point  to  the  weapons  of  the  besiegers.  They  were 
driven  from  room  to  room,  and  fn>m  floor  to  floor.  The  governor, 
with  a  party,  was  at  last  driven  to  the  cellar,  where  he  desperately, 
though  unsuccessfiilly,  endeavoured,  by  plunging  a  lighted  torch 
into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  to  blow  up  both  victors  and  vanquished, 
and  bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  his  own  castle. 

Mountjoy  now  determined  to  carry  out  the  same  policy  with 
O'Neill  in  Ul^er,  that  had  been  found  so  effectual  in  subjugating 
Munster  and  destroying  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  country 
was  laid  waste ;  every  thing  that  could  be  destroyed,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  housies  were  burnt  and  rased ;  cattle  were  slaughtered; 
ripe  and  unripe  crops  were  cut  down ;  the  lands  were  prevented 
being  sown  and  cultivated ;  every  human  being  that  could  be  laid 
hands  on,  was  butchered,  no  respect  being  paid  to  either  age  or 
sex  ; — ^in  short,  the  country  was  as  nearly  as  possible  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  desert,  having  no  snbsistence  in  it  for  either 
man  or  beast.  The  horrid  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  miserable 
people  to  allay  their  hunger,  as  recorded  by  the  old  English  writers, 
«re  almost  too  revolting  for  detail.  Children  were  found  feeding 
on  their  parents'  flesh,  and  women  upon  children  and  each  other. 
Morrison  mentions  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  wretched  people  allayed  the  rage  of  their  hunger :— 
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"  Some  of  the  old  women/'  says  he,  "  about  Newry,  used  to  make 
a  fire  in  the  fields,  and  divers  little  children  driving  out  the  cattle 
in  the  cold  mornings,  and  coming  thither  to  warm  themselves,  were 
by  these  women  surprised,  killed,  and  eaten ;  wliich  was  at  last 
discovered)  by  a  great  girl  breaking  from  them  bv  the  strength  of 
her  body ;  and  Captain  Trevor  sending  out  soldiers  to  know  the 
truth,  they  found  the  children'^s  skulls  and  bones,  and  apprehended 
the  old  women,  who  were  executed  for  the  fact""* — executed  for 
having  been  reduced,  by  the  policy  of  the  English  government,  to 
the  state  of  cannibalism  !  ^^  No  spectacle,^'  adds  Morrison,  "  was 
more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and  especially  in  the  wasted 
countries,  than  to  see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people  dead,  with 
their  mouths  all  coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all 
thin&ps  they  could  rend  up  above  ground.**'  In  all  this  fiendish 
work.  Sir  Ueorge  Carew,  the  author  of  Hibemia  Pacata^  was  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  He  was  merciless,  unsparing,  persecutmg, 
cruel,  and  rapacious,  to  the  very  last  degree.  His  method  of 
pacifying  Ireland  was  to  destroy  every  Irishman  in  it ;  though, 
fortunatelv  for  the  cause  of  human  kind,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
accomplish  his  ob]ect. 

The  brave  O'jJeill,  though  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  want 
and  fiimine,  resisted  for  a  lon^  time ;  his  adversaries  still  ravaging 
and  devastating  his  territories.  At  last,  when  all  hope  from 
Spain  had  disappeared, — when  many  of  his  allies  had  accepted  the 
bribes  offered  oy  the  English  government  to  desert  his  cause, — 
when  he  saw  the  bravest  of  his  followers  wasting  from  famine,  and 
unable  longer  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field, — when  all  his  hopes 
were  laid  prostrate,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  and  his  followers 
but  death  by  famine  or  the  sword, — ^the  brave  old  man's  firmness 
was  at  last  shaken,  and  he  offered  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
English  general.  Mountjoy  eagerly  accepted  them,  and  a  treaty 
was  entered  into.  Peace  was  concluded.  A  general  amnesty  was 
made  with  O'Neill  and  his  confederates,  granting  them  the  free 
and  open  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  estates ;  O'Neill  on  his  part  renouncing  the  name,  pre- 
eminence, and  sovereignty  of  an  Irish  chieftain.  And  thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  struggles  which  has  ever 
yet  been  made  against  the  ascendancy  and  dominion  of  the  English 
in  Ireland. 

It  now  remains  for  us  shortly  to  notice  the  measures  employed 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  propagate  the  ^^  reformed"  religion 
in  Irdand.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  religion  had  been 
lost  sight  of  amid  all  the  slaughter,  devastation,  and  hideous  cruelty 
which  characterised  this  reign.  But  no :  the  propagation  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  actu^ly  one  of  the  pretences  put  forward 
by  the  English  government  for  its  "  vigorous  policy*  towards  the 

*  MoRRiBOM*!  History  of  Ireland,  fulio  rd.  p.  272. 
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Irish  !     Protestantism  and  persecution   went  hand  in  hand ;  and 
wliile  Grey,  Carew,  and  Mountjoy  were  burning  and  devastating 
in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  the  zealous  propagandists  of 
the  new  religion  were  labouring  to  extend  their  creed  by  means 
of  torture  and  cruelty.     Many  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  were 
put  to  derfrh,  during  Lord  Grey's  administration,  for  exercising 
their  spiritual  functions;*  some  were  hanged  and  quartered;  others 
were  beaten  about  the  head  with  stones,  till  their  brains  gushed 
out ;  others  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  sometimes  at  the  very 
altar ;  others  had  their  bowels  torn  open,  their  nails  and  fingers 
torn  off,  and  were  thus  painfully  destroyed  by  slow  torture,  their 
remains  being  afterwards  treated  with  the  most  revolting  indignity .f 
The  most  common  method,  however,  of  executing  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  these  Catholic  recusants  was  as  follows : — They  were 
first  hanged  up,  and  then  cut  down  alive;   they  were  next  dis- 
membered, ripped  up,  and  had  their  bowels  burned  before  their 
faces ;  after  which,  they  were  beheaded  and  quartered ;   the  whole 
process  lasting  above  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  unfortunate 
victims  remained  conscious  and  writhing  under  the  agonies  inflicted 
on  them  by  their    Protestant    persecutors.      And  thus   did   the 
emissaries  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Ireland  endeavour  to  show 
forth  the  efficiency  of  physical  torture  as  a  means  of  converting 
sinners,  together  with  the  beauty  of  state-church  bigotry,   ana 
the  righteousness  of  orthodox  hatred. 

While  the  Catholic  clergy  were  thus  treated,  the  Protestants 
who  had  been  created  teachers  of  the  state-religion  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  notoriously  profligate,  lewd,  simoniacal,  slothfiil,  and 
intemperate,  even  according  to  the  testimony  of  English  Protestant 
writers  themselves.  They  were  the  reftise  of  the  English  church 
— we  had  almost  said,  of  England, — of  whom  nothing  else  could  be 

*  *^  In  thii  reign  "  sayt  Dr.  Cuny, "  among  many  other  Roman  Catliolie  prieats  and  Vishopa, 
there  were  put  to  death,  for  Uie  exercise  of  their  function  in  Ireland,  Glaby  O^Boyle,  abbot  of 
Boyle  of  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  and  Owen  O'Mulkeren,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  that  dioceie,  hanged  and  quartered  by  Lord  Gray  in  1580 ;  John  Stephens,  priefit,  for 
that  he  said  mass  to  Teague  M^Uugh,  was  hanged  and  quartered  by  the  Lord  Burroughs  in 
1597  ;  Thady  O' Boyle,  guardian  of  the  monastery  of  Donegal,  was  slain  by  the  English  m  bi» 
own  monastery ;  six  friars  were  slain  in  the  monastery  of  Moynihignn;  Jolm  O'Calyhor  and 
Bryan  0*Trevor,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard,  were  slain  in  their  own  monastery,  de  Santa  Maria, 
in  UUter;  as  also  Felimy  0*Hara,  a  lay  brother;  so  was  Eneas  Penny,  parish  priest  of  Killagb* 
slain  at  the  altar  in  his  parish  church  there;  Cahall  M*Oorau,  Kory  O'Donnellan,  Peter 
O'Quillan,  Patrick  0*Kenna,  Geoi^  Power,  vice^general  of  the  diocese  of  Oasory,  Andrew 
Stretch  of  Limerick,  Bryan  0*Muinhirtaffh,  Ticar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Clonfert^  Dorobow 
O  Molony  of  Thomond,  John  Kelly  of  Louth,  Stephen  Patrick  of  Annaly,  John  Pillis,  friar, 
Rory  M^Henlea,  Tirrilagh  M'Inisky,  a  lay  brother.  All  those  that  come  after  Eneas  Penny, 
together  with  Walter  Faman,  priest,  died  in  the  Caatle  of  Dublin,  either  through  hard  usage 
and  restjuint,  or  the  violence  of  torture." — Curry*8  Historical  Retiew,  ch.  ii. 

•f  Sec  MiLNER*s  Letters  to  a  Prebbnoary;  Curry^s  Historical  Retiew  of  the 
CiTiL  WARsor  Ireland  ;  Bourls*s  Hibkrmia  Domivicaha;  Carew^s  Hibera  Pacata,&c. 
Milncr  mentions  the  case  of  F.  0*Hurie,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  horribly 
tortured,  by  the  orders  of  Sir  William  Drury,  in  1573.  On  falling  into  the  hands  of  this 
fanguinary  governor,  the  unfortunate  archbishop  "was  first  tortured  by  his  legs  being  immersed 
iu  jack-boots  filled  with  quick-lime,  water,  &c.,  until  they  were  burnt  to  the  bone,  in  order  to 
forte  him  to  uke  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and  then,  with  other  circumttancea  of  barbarity, 
executed  on  the  gallows/* 
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made  but  Irish  parsons.  They  went  to  Ireland  for  gain,  for  tithes, 
for  plunder  ;  caring  nothing  for  the  souls  of  the  flock,  and  watching 
over  them  rather  with  the  care  of  the  wolf  than  that  of  the  shepherd. 
The  Irish  church  was,  in  fact,  henceforward  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
refuge  for  hungry  adventurers  from  England,*  who,  born  within 
the  atmosphere  of  gentility,  were  too  idle  to  work,  but  were  not 
beneath  extracting  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  the  means 
of  profligate  luxury  and  riotous  extravagance.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  That  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  in  whose 
eyes  Protestantism  had  become  identified  with  every  thing  that 
was  odious  and  intolerable,  clung  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  to  the 
native  pastors  who  had  been  faithful  to  them  for  centuries ;  while 
they  despised  the  English  interlopers  as  upstarts  and  intruders,  and 
hated  them  as  bigotted  persecutors  and  oppressors. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  "  good  Queen  Bess"  in  Ireland — one  of  the 
darkiBt  and  bloodiest  passages  to  be  found  in  history.  In  her  time, 
almost  the  entire  country  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert, 
and  at  least  half  the  entire  population  perished  by  famine  or  the 
8word."f"  Nearly  forty  rebellions  occurred  during  the  half  century 
that  she  occupied  the  throne, — many  of  which  rebellions  were 
i»tirred  up  and  fomented  merely  for  purposes  of  rapine,  confiscation, 
and  plunder.  Famine  and  pestilence  were  then  openly  advocated 
as  the  only  pacificators  of  Ireland,  by  one  who  is  known  in  England 
as  the  most  elegant  and  graceftd  of  her  early  poets.  In  Irish  minds, 
however,  Edmund  Spenser  is  associated,  not  with  the  Faery  Queen, 
but  with  the  royal  vixen  of  England,  of  whose  cruelty  and  ambition 
he  was  found  the  unscrupulous  advocate.  Sir  Walter  RaleighJ 
too,  the  chivalrous  and  polite,  is  known  to  Ireland  only  as  the 

*  SFntscm,  in  his  Yibw  of  the  Statk  op  Irslamd,  which  is  written  in  llie  form  of  m 
dialogue  between  Eudoxus  and  Irenseas,  attributes  the  chief  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  religion  of 
the  Irish  people.  **  They  be  all  papists  (says  he)  by  profession.**  These  are  represented  by 
Ireiuraa  to  be  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  Eudozus  inquires,  why  not  instruct  them  ? 
To  this  Irenseus  observes,  that  *Uhis  needeth  quiet  times,**  and  *'  that  it  is  ill  time  to  preach 
among  swords.**  "Eudoxus:  But  is  there  no  law  or  ordinance  to  meet  this  mischief? 
Ireoms :  Yes,  it  teems  it  hath  ;  for  there  is  a  statute  there  enacted  in  Ireland,  which  seems  to 
have  been  grounded  on  a  good  meaning :  that  whatsoever  Englishman  of  good  conversation  and 
sufficiency  shall  be  brought  unto  any  of  the  bishops,  and  nominated  unto  any  living  within  their 
diocese  that  is  perfectly  free,  that  he  shall  (without  contradiction^  be  admitted  thereunto,  before 
any  Irish.  Eudoxus :  This  surely  is  a  very  good  law.**  This  "  vezr  good  law**  is  but  an 
instance  of  the  system  then,  aa  now,  pursued  toi^t'ards  the  Irish  peoole.  The  case,  at  the  present 
day,  lemains  as  it  was  then.  ^^  Whatsoever  Englishman**  presents  nimaelf,  ia  lUli  almost  certain 
to  be  preferred  "  be/ore  the  IrishJ** 

+  Taylor*s  Civil  Wan  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 

:^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  potatoe  into  Ireland,  which  he  did  upon 
ht»  Cork  estate.  Opiuion  is  divided  as  to  whether  this  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  Ireland. 
Moet  probably,  like  almost  every  thing  else  introduced  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  the  latter. 
Cobbett  waa  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  was  the  curie  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  author  of  the  **  Landlord's  Suggestions  for  Checking  the  Repeal  Agitation,**  says  —**  I- sin- 
cerely believe  that  of  all  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  cruelties  committed  in  Ireland,  the  pUniing  of 
the  potatoe  on  his  Cork  estate  was  the  most  cruel.  It  taught  the  landlord  how  cheaply  poor 
Paddy  conld  be  supported;  and,  giving  him  this  root  for  hia  labour,  they  have  ever  since  taken 
all  the  rest  in  rent.** — It  is,  however,  looking  only  at  the  surface  of  thmgs  to  attribute  all,  or 
rven  a  large  iHHiion,  of  the  miseries  of  Ii-eland  to  this  causic.  The  evil  lies  much  deeper,  as  uill 
\*  made  cviilcnt  enoueh  hereafter. 
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iastrument  of  ruthless  tyranny  and  barbarity.  Elizabeth's  entire 
reign,  indeed,  was  a  continued  series  of  di^fusting  cruelties  and. 
crimes.*  Famine  and  devastation  were  the  ^^  good  queen  s"  hand- 
maidens; the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  dungeon,  her  Protestuit 
missionaries.  And  thus,  at  last,  was  Ireland  *'*'  pacified";  and,  after 
a  contest  of  440  years,  brought  under  the  dominion  of  ti»e  ^jrown  of 
England.  The  cost  to  Elizabeth  was  most  serious.  More  than 
JP8,000,000  sterling  was  expended  on  the  ooiaqnest,  with  an  incal- 
culable number  of  her  bravest  soldiers.  And  after  all,  as  the  Queen 
was  assured  by  her  ofwn  servants,  '^  little  was  left  in  Ireland  for  her 
m^ieaty  to  feign  over,  but  carcasses  and  ashes"  ! 

The  '^  Reformation  from  Popery"  was  also  ^'completed"  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  The  history  of  this  movement  in  Ireland  is,  throughout^ 
one  of  merciless  persecution,  of  wholesale  spoliation,  and  of  mur- 
derous cruelty.  The  instruments  by  which  it  was  accomplished 
were,  despotic  monarclis,  unprincipled  ministers,  a  rapaciouanris- 
tocracy,  and  venal  and  slavish  parliaments.  It  sprung  from  brutal 
passion,  was  nurtured  in  selfish  and  corrupt  policy,  and  was  con- 
summated in  bloodshed  and  horrid  crime.  ^^  The  work,"  observes 
a  contemporary,  ^'  which  had  been  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer 
of  his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer  of  her  fguest."  Such 
was  the  *'  Reformation,"  and  such  were  its  instruments ;  and  the 
consequences  which  flowed  from  it,  at  least  to  Ireland,  were  of  a 
kindred  character  for  centuries  to  come. 
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James  I. — C%>inmenc68  his  reign  as  a  persecutor — Aliolition  of  the  old  Irish  laws — 
InTented  plots  and  conspincies—the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyroonnel  accused — 
Their  immense  estates  in  Ulster  confiscated,  and  planted  with  English  and  SooCdi 
settlers — An  Irish  Parliament  assembled  to  sanction  the  robbery — A  stroke  of 
arbitrary  power^ Jameses  defence  of  packed  Parliaments— the  Tenal  ParUament 
assembled — Fight  for  the  speakership — Division  of  the  confiscated  Lands — the 
London  companies — Oiganixed  sjrstem  of  confiscation — Its  success — Proposed 
confiscation  of  the  province  of  Connaught — Death  of  James — Religious  History 
of  this  reign — Persecutions  of  the  catholics — ^Their  continued  hostility  to  protes- 
tantism— Condition  of  the  people. 

It  was  reserved  for  James  I.,  the  Prince  of  royal  pedants,  to 
continue  the  system  of  confiscation  and  extermination  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  prosecuted  with  such  vigour  during  her  reign.  From 
the  fact  that  James'^s  mother,  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary 

*  Odd  of  tlio  ipost  odious  and  barbarous  cruelties  of  this  period  (wbieh  we  find  vte  have 
omitted  to  mention  in  the  proper  place)  was  the  cold-blooded  massacre  perpetrated  at  MuUogh- 
maaton,  or  as  it  is  now  abbreviatea,  Miulghmast,  in  the  19fch  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  that 
oecasion,  some  hundreds  of  the  most  peaceable  of  the  Irish  gentry,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  septs 
of  O'More  and  O'Connor,  were  iuvited  there  under  the  protection  of  the  goTcmmcnt,  and  were 
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of  Scotland,  had  died  a  martyr  to  the  catholic  faith,  having  been 
beheaded  by  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the  express  command,  of  her 
rival  the  ^^  good  Queen  Bess,'"  the  Irish  Catholics  now  hoped  for 
toleration  and  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  worship,  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  monarch.  But  they  hoped  in  vain.  James 
conmienced  and  closed  his  reign  as  an  inveterate  hater  of  '^  papists.^^ 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  proclaim  a  general  gaol  delivery,  except 
to  murderers  and  papists ;  and  he  pledged  himself  never  to  grant 
any  toleration  to  the  catholics,  entailing  a  curse  on  his  posterity 
if  thev  failed  to  &llow  in  his  steps.  Those  of  the  Irish  catholics, 
therefore,  who,  in  the  towns  of  Munster  and  Leinster,  had  incau-- 
tionsly  proceeded  to  exercise  their  worship  in  public,  were  soon 
undeceived  in  their  hopes  of  the  new  monarch.  An  army  under 
Mountjoy  was  immediately  marched  against  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  all  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  the  ancient 
faith.  Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Cashel,  at  once  yielded ;  and 
Cork,  after  a  short  siege,  also  surrendered,  where  several  of  the 
leaders  in  the  demonstration  were  put  to  death,  and  all  was  quiet 
again.  And  thus,  says  Sir  John  Davies,  describing  the  condition 
of  Ireland  on  the  ascension  of  King  James,  ^^  the  multitude  beii^ 
brayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mortar,  with  sword,  femiue,  and  pestilence 
together,  submitted  themselves  to  the  English  government,  received 
the  laws,  and  magistrates,  and  most  gladly  embraced  the  King^s 
pardon  and  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  with  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  comfort.'*^  What  the  ^^  joy  and  comfort'^  was,  our  readers 
may  judge  from  what  follows. 

An  attempt  was  made,  early  in  this  reign,  to  abolish  entirelv 
the  ancient  system  of  Irish  jurisdiction,  and  substitute  the  Englisn 
laws  in  its  place.  Circuits  were  established,  and  itinerant  judges 
appointed ;  the  customs  of  tanistry  and  gavel  kind  were  declared 
illegal;  and  the  tenures  of  land  were  appointed  to  be  modelled 
after  the  English  fashion.  Had  the  object  of  these  measures  been, 
to  establish  security  of  property,  order,  and  good  government,  the 
results  might  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Ireland.  But 
the  real  object  being,  as  soon  afterwards  appeared,  the  wholesale 
confiscation  of  Irish  property,  the  results  were  only  increased  inse- 
curity, and  more  general  and  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  English 
government.     At  the  same  time,  the  penal  laws,  enacted  in  the 

bnitiUj  murdered  to  a  man.  **The  Endiah,^  njB  Dr.  Curry,  in  hit  literal  tnuulation  from 
the  Ixiah  annalp  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reisn,  "  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  all  the  well- 
afleeted  Iriah  to  an  interview  on  the  Rathmore,  at  Mullofhmaaton ;  engaging  at  the  eame  time 
for  their  lecuritjr,  and  that  no  otU  waa  intended.  In  contequence  of  this  enraigement,  the 
well-affected  came  to  the  Rathmore  aforesaid ;  and  soon  after  they  were  assemble,  they  found 
tbeniselTea  surrounded  by  three  or  four  lines  of  English  and  Irish  horse  and  foot,  complete^ 
aceotttred,  by  whom  they  were  ungenerously  attacked,  and  cut  to  piecet^  and  not  a  tingle 
man  etcapetU^  Another  barbarous  act  committed  iu  this  reign  was  that  of  Walter  Devereux, 
Eerl  of  £mnc,  who,  on  the  cooclusion  of  a  peace,  invited  Bryan  0*Neill  of  Claneboy,  wfih  a 
great  number  of  his  relations,  to  an  entertainment,  and  alter  three  days  feasting,  they  wefe 
sttoekod  by  the  armed  followers  of  Essex,  and  brutally  put  to  death,  men,  women  and  children. 
O'Neill  himaelf,  with  his  brother  and  wife,  were  sent  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  cut  in  quarters, 
-^ee  CoftaT*i  Historical  Review,  pp.  10, 11, 12. 
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reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  revived  in  all  their  original  harshness. 
Sir  Arthnr  Chichester,  the  new  lord-lieutenant,  a  man  cruel  and 
avaricious  in  his  character,  and  eager  to  amass  wealth  and  possessions, 
no  matter  in  what  manner,  willingly  seconded  all  the  designs  of  the 
persecuting  monarch.  The  catholic  chapels  were  shut  np;  and  the 
most  wanton  oppressions  and  extortions  were  resorted  to,  such  as 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  deprivation  of  office,  for  enforcing  attendance 
on  the  protestant  service.  To  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  also,  as  to 
James's  being  favourable  to  religious  toleration,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation* giving  due  notice  to  all  concerned  rf  his  thoroughly 
intolerant  disposition  and  character.  This  singular  proclamation 
commences  thus : — '^  Whereas,  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  his 
subjects  of  Ireland  have  been  deceived  by  ^fahe  report  that  his 
Majesty  was  disposed  to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
free  choice  of  a  religion :  he  hereby  declares  to  his  beloved  subjects 
of  Ireland,  that  he  vnll  not  admit  of  any  such  liberty  ofcanecieme  as 
they  were  made  to  expect  by  such  report,^^  &c.,  &c.  And  then  the 
proclamation  goes  on  to  order  the  expulsion  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
Jesuits,  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  catholic  worship,  and  to  pro- 
hibit-f-  altogether  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  At  the 
same  time,  sham  "Popish  plots''  and  "  conspiracies''  were  hatched, 
and  the  pretext  thus  afforded  for  putting  down  by  force  and  perse- 
cution the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  religion  both  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

The  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  thing  of  perplexity  and 
obscurity  down  to  the  present  day,  occurred  about  this  perioa ;  and 
whether  real  or  invented,  it  certainly  proved  a  Ood-send  to  the 
confiscators  and  exterminators  in  Ireland.  Among  the  parties 
charged  with  the  projected  crime,  were  the  Irish  catholic  lords, 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tjrrcomiel. 
Without  any  proofs  of  their  guilt,  an  accusation  was  brought  against 
these  lords,  the  meaning  of  which  they  well  knew.  Conscious  that 
their  properties  were  marked  for  confiscation  by  a  government 
which  was  ready  to  adopt  every  expedient  to  increase  its  power 
and  at  the  same  time  break  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  they  took 
to  flight,  when  their  immense  estates  in  Ulster  were  immediately 
seized  upon  by  the  harpies  of  the  crown.  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  a 
norther9  chieftain,  took  up  arms  to  resist  the  government,  but  he 

*  See  HiBeRNU  Domikicava,  p.  619.    Also  Lblamd,  v.  U,  pb  421. 

i>  All  catholics  were  obliged  to  assist  at  the  protestant  church  service  ever^'  Sunday  sihI 
holiday;  and  thus  they,  trlio  nad  heen  called  *»  imps  of  Antichrist,  Ac."  for  listenings  to  a  I-atin 


which  thev  did  not  understand,  were  now  forced  to  listen  to  an  Engtiah  lituig}',  which  they, 
being  Irish,  undentood  quite  as  little.  Dy  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  too,  Roman  catholics  ofcon* 
dition  were  appointed  by  the  state,  under  the  name  of  Inquisitors^  to  watch,  und  inform  sgainit 
those  of  their  own  communion  who  did  not  frequent  the  protestant  riiurches  on  the  dsy 
appointed ;  and  if,  through  any  scruple  or  pride  of  conscience,  thoy  neglected  or  refused  this 
degrading  duty,  they  were  hcavil  v  fined,  and  condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment. 

"  Where's  ffour  religion^  and  be  d d  to  youT^  says  a-i>ioua  gentleman  in  one  of  Cum- 
berland's plays ;  and  much  in  the  same  sort  of  edifying  style  was  the  reformed  religion  fir»t 
insinuated  into  the  hearts  of  the  Irish.— -Mooaa's  Memoirs  or  Captain  Rock. 
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was  immediately  crashed,  and  his  possessions  added  to  the  forfei- 
tares  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel.  By  these  means,  upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  land  in 
Ireland,—- constituting  the  six  entire  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh, — ^a  tract  of  country  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, — were  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  immediately  distributed  among  the  adlierents  and 
favourites  of  the  English  king.  The  native  population,  as  if  they 
had  been  involved  in  the  suspected  guilt  of  their  chiefs,  were  at  once 
driven  off  the  confiscated  lands,  into  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  and 
their  holdings  and  habitations  were  conferred  upon  adventurers  from 
fkigland  and  Scotland,  who  were  animated  by  a  strong  national 
antipathy  against  the  Irish,  as  well  as  against  the  Catholic  religion 
which  they  professed.  It  was  by  means  such  as  these  that  almost 
the  entire  province  of  Ulster  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
protestant  interest,  and  continues  so  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  manner  in  which  James,  who  was  scrupulously  regarded  of 
the  proper  forms  of  law  (!),  procured  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Par^ 
liament  to  these  extensive  forfeitures,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice, — 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  stretch  of  parliamentary  corruption  and  of 
royal  despotism  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  James 
knew  that  he  would  have  great  difficidty  in  gaining  the  assent  of 
the  English  cathoUc  party  in  Ireland,  the  descendants  of  the  barons 
of  the  rale,  and  the  other  English  invaders  of  Ireland.  This  party, 
be  it  remembered,  was  always  quite  distinct  from  the  Irish  catholics, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  barriers  of  race  and  conquest. 
Agreement  in  religious  sentiment  between  them  constituted  no  bond 
of  mutual  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  they  hated  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  the  professors  of  creeds  of  the  most  opposite  possible 
character.  The  English  government,  however,  now  regarded  both 
in  the  same  light :  the  protestant  adherents  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
abhorred  them  equally  as  Irishmen  and  idolaters.  The  English 
catholics  now  felt  that  they  were  under  the  ban  as  much  as  those 
whom  they  had  for  centuries  oppressed  ;  and  they  feared  that  the 
same  tyranny  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  would  soon 
be  visited  upon  themselves.  Still  they  possessed  considerable  power 
in  Ireland ;  and  of  this,  James,  who  was  resolved  to  crush  them, 
was  fully  acquainted.  The  first  blow  which  he  struck  at  their 
influence  was  by  means  of  a  Parliament,  which  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  summoned,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  years. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  Parliaments 
in  Ireland  were  mere  assemblies  of  the  principal  men  of  property 
and  influence  in  the  country ;  and  that  representation  of  the  people 
was  as  yet  completely  unknown.  Parliament,  however,  grew  into 
a  custom  ;  and  the  name  had  a  "  constitutional"  sound  in  it,  which 
is  always  a  satisfactory  thing  to  English  ears.  They  were  also  found 
exceedingly  useful  tools  to  the  English  monarchs  in  extending  Eng- 
lish influence  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  generally  summoned  when 
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there  was  any  oppressive  law  to  be  carried  into  effect,  or  any  exten- 
sive spoliation  to  be  achieved.  As  the  last  Irish  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
confiscation  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  Munster, 
so  the  first  Parliament  held  in  the  reign  of  James  was  for  the  par- 
pose  of  sanctioning  by  legislative  enactment  the  confiscation  of  the 
immense  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  in  Ulster. 
The  hostility,  however,  of  the  catholic  lords  and  gentry  of  English 
descent,  was  greatly  feared  by  James  and  his  party;  they  had  still 
a  considerable  superiority  over  the  protestant  settlers  introduced 
during  the  last  two  reigns,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  send  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  their  members  into  the  Irish  Houses 
of  Parliament.  But  this  was  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of 
the  despotic  monarch.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  he,  at  once,  created 
fourteen  new  peers,  who  were  bribed  by  the  promise  of  a  large  share 
in  the  northern  plunder ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  created  no  fewer 
than  forty  of  the  most  wretched  villages  and  hamlets  in  Ireland 
into  boroughs,  which  were  so  constituted  as  to  be  completely  under 
the  will  of  the  crown.  These  seats  were  chiefly  filled  by  attormes^ 
clerks,  and  servants  of  the  lord  deputy,  ready,  of  course,  to  obey,  in 
everv  point,  the  behests  of  their  lord  and  master. 

Tliis  arbitrary  measure  caused  great  alarm  among  the  old 
ascendancy  party  in  Ireland,  and  a  remonstrance  against  it  was 
at  once  sent  to  James,  signed  by  some  of  the  principal  proprietor 
in  Ireland.  But  James'^s  kingly  answer  was : — ^^  You  complain  of 
the  new  boroughs  i  It  was  never  before  heard  that  any  good  sub- 
jects did  dispute  the  king^s  power  in  this  point.  What  is  it  to  you 
whether  I  make  many  or  few  boroughs !  My  council  may  consider 
the  fitness,  if  I  require  it ;  but  what  if  I  had  made  forty  noblemen 
and  four  hundred  boroughs !  The  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the 
better  cheer''" !  Here  was  the  answer  of  a  constitutional  monarch 
to  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects  !  The  Irish  lords  also  petitioned 
against  the  measure  ;  but  James  at  once  seized  their  messengers 
and  sent  them  into  confinement.  There  was  no  spirit  in  Ireland  to 
resist  this  tyrannical  act ;  for  the  Irish  people  had  long  been 
divorced  from  all  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  whom  James 
was  now  tvrannizing  over.  The  measure  was  accordingly  consum- 
mated, and  the  venal  Parliament  at  length  assembled. 

What  the  parliament  did,  may  be  inferred  from  its  thoroughly 
servile  constitution.  It  did  all  that  its  master  required ;  though 
not  without  a  resolute,  but  fiitile,  resistance  from  die  old  English 
party.  The  influence  of  the  crown  greatly  preponderated  in  the 
upper  house,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  English  prelates  (at  all 
times  the  servile  tools  of  despotism)  being  unanimous  in  support  of 
the  government.  The  chief  resistance  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  a  most  unseemly  struggle  took  place  for  the 
Speakership,  in  which  the  respective  partizans  of  the  government 
and   anti-government  parties    endeavoured    by   force    to    obtain 
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possession  of  the  chair.  The  two  candidates  for  the  speakership 
were  Sir  John  Davis  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  Sir  John 
ETerard  on  the  part  of  "  the  recusants."  A  majority  of  votes 
appeared  for  the  former ;  hut,  some  dispute  occurring  about  the 
result,  it  was  agreed  that  the  supporters  of  Davies  should  go  out  to 
be  counted,  and  those  of  Everard  remain  in.  No  sooner  had  the 
majoritj  left  the  house  than  the  partisans  of  Everard  immediately 
.  shut  the  door,  and  put  their  candidate  in  the  speaker'^s  chair, 
declaring  him  to  be  duly  elected.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Sir  John 
Davies'^s  supporters,  a  row  took  place,  during  which  Everard  was 
palled  out  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  thrust  into  his  place.  The 
result  of  the  whole  was,  the  withdrawal  of  the  recusants,  protesting 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  Matters,  however,  were 
at  length  made  up  between  the  two  parties ;  and  thev  then  pro- 
ceeded unanimously  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  and  Sir  Cahir  O^Doherty, — giving  the  entire 
fee-simple  of  the  six  confiscated  counties  to  the  crown.  They  also 
Toted  a  large  subsidy  to  the  king  out  of  the  public  property,  both 
parties  claiminff  an  equal  share  of  merit  in  the  grant.  In  return  for 
this,  James  addressed  his  ^^  gracious'^  thanks  in  a  letter  to  the 
deputy.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  who  was  himself  a  large  sharer  in 
the  government  spoils ;  having  received  as  his  own  reward  the 
greater  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  possessed  by  Sir  Cahir 
O'Doherty. 

The  confiscated  lands  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  were  then  distri- 
buted in  portions  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  acres,  among  English 
and  Scotch  settlers,  who  were  required  to  plant  their  proportions  of 
English  and  Scotch  tenants.  Persons  of  Irish  descent,  or  '^  mere 
Irish,"^  as  they  were  called,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on 
the  lands  at  all ;  nor  were  catholics,  either  English  or  Irish,  who 
were  excluded  by  the  condition  attached  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
lands, — ^namely,  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
recognizing  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  church,  &c. — which  no  con- 
sistent catholic  could  possibly  do.  Several  of  the  trading  Companies 
in  London  obtained  large  grants  of  the  confiscated  land,  which  they 
retain  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Fishmongers^  Company, 
the  Skinners^  Company,  and  others,  still  possess  extensive  and 
valuable  estates  in  Ulster.  The  estates  of  the  Irish  society  (which 
is  a  committee  of  aldermen  and  common  council  men  of  the  London 
corporation,  for  the  managing  of  their  Irish  estates)  at  one  time 
embraced  the  whole  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine :  they 
now  consist  of  the  city  of  Derry,  with  15,000  acres ;  the  town  of 
Coleraine,  with  9,000  acres,  and  the  fisheries  and  other  lands  inca- 

Kbie  of  equal  divisions  or  proportions.  The  revenue  from  these 
ish  estates  of  the  London  corporation  amounts  to  upwards  of 
<^12,000  a-year.  The  share  of  the  Fishmonger's  Company  is  said 
to  produce  if  7,000  a-year.     The  Skinner'^s  Company,  it  is  said, 
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have  been  offered  ^1,500  per  annum,  and  a  fine  of  ^100,000  for  a 
leuhc  in  perpetuity  of  their  proportion.* 

This  system  of  general  confiscation  and  "  plantation*'*  succeeded 
so  well  in  Ulster,  and  gave  James  such  a  taste  for  the  work,  that 
it  was  henceforward  persevered  in  with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 
Commissions  of  inquiry  were  obtained  into  defective  titles  of 
estates,  and,  where  a  flaw  in  them  was  found,  the  property  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  crown.  When  flaws  in  the  title  did  not  , 
exist,  it  was  easy  to  invent  them ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventors 
being  generally  rewarded  with  the  principal  share  of  the  spoil. 
The  old  rolls  in  the  Tower  were  searched  for  the  original  grants,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  their  conditions  had  not  been  complied 
with, — that  rents  to  the  crown  had  been  left  unpaid,  or  feudal 
services  neglected,  the  estates  were  either  at  once  confiscated,  or  the 
possessors  were  compelled  to  accept  of  new  grants  at  greatly 
advanced  rents.  The  creatures  of  the  crown  did  not  scruple  to 
resort  to  the  most  shocking  acts  of  cruelty,  subornation,  and  per- 
jury, to  accomplish  their  nefarious  object.  AVitnesses  were  tortured, 
and  jurors  were  not  only  imprisoned  and  fined,  but  had  their  ears 
and  other  parts  cut  oft',  if  they  refiised  to  swear  as  the  government 
officers  required  them.  This  system  of  royal  jobbing"  and  plunder 
was  presided  over  by  Sir  William  Parsons,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Rosse,  who  then  laid  the  foundations  of  that  family^'s 
fortunes  in  Ireland. -f 

•  See  an  elaborate  article  on  **  The  Corporation  of  London  and  Munieijpai  Reform^  in 
the  Westmintter  Review^  for  May,  1843,  p.  645.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Aaaodation 
in  Dublin,  Mr.  0*Conneli  explained  the  fraud  by  trhich  they  were  obtained ;  and  then  aaid  as 
foUowa  V — ^  It  is  enough  for  me  to  observe  that  these  com^niea  haye  no  other  titles  t  >  those  lands 
except  this  monstrous  piece  of  iniquity  that  I  have  described.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the 
origin  of  these  bad  titles  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into,  because  they  have  been  followed  up  by 
contracts  between  man  and  man  in  the  open  market,  and  sold  to  innocent  holders  fivm  wnom 
they  have  been  transmitted,  through  perhaps  20  generations.  I  agree  in  the  doctrine  perfectly, 
but  it  docs  not  apply  at  iJl  to  those  corporations ;  for  it  has  never  passed  from  their  hands,  and 
no  man  is  the  richer  for  the  incomes  they  produce,  for  they  are  spent  in  feasting  and  omameots, 
and  no  members  of  that  society  can  have  any  individual  interest  in  them.  The  dear  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  such  possessions  is,  that  the  rents  drawn  from  such  lands  must  go  out  of  Ireland. 
Every  shilling  of  them  is  spent  in  England,  and  even  if  absenteeism  were  aboliofaed,  atUl  it  ooold 
not  affect  these  companies,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  that  these  fishmongers,  and  lorimen, 
and  haberdashers*  companies  should  come  over  and  spend  their  incomes  in  Ireland.  The 
course  I  would  propose  is,  to  sell  these  estates,  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  eveir  cose  to 
the  occupying  tenants.  I  would  then  be  for  handing  the  purchase  money  to  the  Engliw  compa« 
nies,  who  would  be  thus  done  full  justice  to,  or  rather  more  justice  than  they  deserve.** 

^  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  this  aristocratic  family  acquired  its 
great  possessions.  To  do  them  justice,  however,  their  origin  is  no  worse  than  thne  of  many 
other  ''  noblo'*  families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— 

"  One  case  may  be  quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  Irish  justice  in  those  days.  Bryan  and  Turlo^b 
Byrne  were  the  rightful  owners  of  a  tract  in  Leinster,  called  the  Ranelaghs.  Its  vicinity  to  the 
capital  made  it  a  desirable  plunder ;  and  accordingly  Parsons,  Lord  Esmond,  and  oome  others, 
detertidned  that  it  should  be  forfeited.  Tho  Byrnes,  however,  had  powerful  interest  in  England, 
and  obuiincd  a  patent  grant  of  their  lands  from  tho  King.  Parsons  and  Esmond  were  not  to  be 
disappointed  so  cosily.  They  flatly  refused  to  poss  the  royal  grant ;  and,  deeming  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Byrnes  necessary  to  their  safety,  thev  had  them  arrested  on  a  chai^  of  treoaon.  The 
witnesses  provided  to  support  tho  charge,  were  buffe,  whom  Tnrlogh  Byrne,  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  had  sent  to  prison  for  cow-stealing,  Mac  Art  and  Mac  Griffin,  two  notorious  thieves 
and  a  fanner  named  Archer.  This  last  long  resisted  the  attempts  to  force  him  to  become  a  per- 
jured witness;  and  hit  obstinacy  teas  punished  by  the  moat  horribte  tortures.    He  teas 
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These  unscrupulous  measures  completely  succeeded  :  immense 
additional  confiscations  of  property  were  made, — friend  and  foe 
being  alike  ruthlessly  plundered  by  the  harpies  of  the  government. 
Sixty-six  thousand  acres,  between  Dublin  and  Waterford,  were 
declared  by  inquisition  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown ;  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  acres,  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Westmeath,  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  King''8  andQueen'^s  county,  were 
•  also  seized  and  planted  by  new  settlers,  as  Ulster  had  been ;  the 
immense  possessions  of  the  O^Rourkes,  in  Leitrim ;  the  O'Farrells, 
of  Longford  ;  and  the  Boynes,  of  Wicklow,  were  also  confiscated 
and  put  into  the  King's  hands ;  almost  the  entire  county  of  Wex- 
ford was  appropriated ;  and  the  result  was,  that  more  than  a  million 
of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Ireland  were  seized  from  the  original 
proprietors  and  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown. 

James  and  his  rapacious  adherents  were  not  yet  satisfied.  A 
still  more  extensive  scheme  of  confiscation  was  devised,  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  entire  province  of  Connaught,  on  the  pretence 
that  its  proprietors  had  neglected  to  take  out  letters  patent  when 
their  estates  were  compounded  for  in  the  preceding  reign.  In 
consideration,  however,  of  large  sums  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
their  possessions  were  again  confirmed  to  them  by  an  act  of  state, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  receive  surrenders  and  issue 
letters  patent.  But,  as  if  the  clerks  in  the  record  office  had  been 
secretly  in  league  with  the  confiscators,  the  patents  were  not  enrolled, 
the  titles  of  the  patentees  were  declared  null,  and  James  and  his 

humed  in  ihefle»hy  parts  of  the  hody  with  hot  irons ;  j^aoed  on  a  gridiron  over  a  charcoal 
fire;  and,/maUy,Jftogged  until  nalure  could  support  nim  no  longer^  and  he  promfsed  to 
fwear  any  thing  that  the  commissioners  pleased.  Bills  of  indictment  were  presented  to  two 
•QccesitTe  grand  juries  in  the  countj  of  Carlow,  and  at  once  ignored,  as  the  suborned  witnesses 
vere  unworthy  of  credit,  and  contradicted  themselves  and  each  other. 

*'  For  this  opposition  to  the  will  of  government,  the  Jurors  vfere  summoned  to  the  Star-Chamber  in 
DiMin^  and  heavily ^ned.  The  witnessss,  Mac  Art  and  Mao  Griffin,  beins  no  longer  usefUl,  were  given 
op  to  the  Tengeaoce  of  the  law.  They  were  hanged  for  robbery  at  Kilkenny ;  and,  with  their  dying 
brctttb,  declared  the  innocence  of  the  Bynies. 

The  ingenuity  of  Parsons  and  his  aecompliees  was  not  yet  exhausted.  The  Byrnes  presented  them- 
felve*  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin,  to  answer  any  charge  that  mi^ht  be  brought  against 
tbem.  No  prosecutor  appeared,  and  yet  the  Cbief-justiue  refused  to  grant  their  discharge.  During  two 
yean,  repeated  orders  were  transmitted  from  Engfand,  directing  that  the  Byrnes  should  be  freed  from 
funher  process,  and  restored  to  their  estates ;  but  the  faction  in  the  castle  evadeil  and  disobeyed  every 
mandate.  At  length,  on  learning  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  generous  patron  of  the  persecuted 
Irisbnien,  was  dead,  it  was  determined  by  Parsons  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  victims.  He  had 
Wforebeen  bafBed  by  tlie  integrity  of  a  grand  Jorv;  on  this  occasion,  he  took  proper  precautions  to  pj-e- 
vMit  a  kimilar  disappointment.  The  bills  were  sent  before  the  grand  jurors  of  Wicklow,  the  majority  (\f 
w/.om  had  obtained  grants  of  the  Byrnf  property,  and  all  were  intimately  connected  with  the  vrosectt- 
tttra.  The  evidenee  plaoed  before  this  impartial  body  was  the  depositions  of  four  criminals,  who  were 
pardonnd  on  condition  of  giving  evidence ;  but  even  these  wretches  were  not  brought  in  person  before 
ih*"  jtu7.  Their  depositions  were  taken  in  Irish  by  one  of  the  prosecutors,  and  translated  by  one  of  his 
creaioivs.    These  suspicious  documents,  however,  proved  sufficient,  and  the  bills  were  found. 

"  To  procure  addiUoual  evidenee,  it  was  necessary  to  use  expedients  stiJl  more  atrocious.  A  number 
of  persons  were  seized,  and  subjected  to  the  mockery  of  trial  by  martial  law,  though  the  regular  courts 
were  sitting.  The  most  horrid  tortures  were  injlicted  on  those  who  re/used  to  accuse  the  Byrnes ;  and 
tfm^  of  the  most  obstinate  were  punished  with  death.  But  the  firmness  of  the  victims  presented  obsta- 
cles which  were  not  overcome,  before  some  virtuous  EngliMhmen  represented  the  affair  so  strongly  to  the 
King  that  he  was  shamed  into  interferenoo.  He  sent  over  commissioners  from  England  to  investigate 
the  entire  al&ir.  The  Byrnes  were  brouf^t  before  them,  and  honourably  acquitted.  Their  lives  were 
thus  saved;  but  Parsons  bad  previously  contrived  to  obtain  a  great  portion  of  their  estates  by  patent, 
and  was  permitted  to  keep  them  undisturbed. 

"  This  narrative,  which  has  been  rather  softened  in  its  honible  details,  may  appear  to  many  too  shock- 
ing to  be  believed ;  but  all  the  documents  connected  with  it  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Ihiblin  University,  and  it  is  eirctunstaotially  related  by  Carte,  a  historian  remarkable  for  his  hostility  to 
the  Irish."— Tatloe'8  Hmtoey  of  the  Civil  Waes  op  lBBt.Aiio,  vol.  i,  p.  243-4-5.0. 
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servants  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
province  of  Connaught.  The  catholic  proprietors  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  ruin  which  was  impending  over  them  by  offering  the 
greedy  monarch  a  bribe  of  «£^10,000 ;  and  while  he  was  meditating 
between  the  smaller  gain  within  his  reach,  and  the  larger  plunder  in 

f>ro8pect,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  mortal  disease  in  the  je».T  16S5, 
eaving  his  son  Charles  to  carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  in  Ireland, 
and  of  despotism  in  England,  and  to  reap  the  reward  in  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  a  public  scaffold. 

The  religious  history  of  this  reign  differs  but  little  firom  that  of 
the  preceding  one.  There  was  the  same  amount  of  despotic  into- 
lerance, if  not  of  Airious  persecution.  The  reign  of  James,  whose 
character  was  a  mixture  of  vanity,  cunning,  and  greed,  was,  however, 
chiefly  expended  on  schemes  of  confiscation  and  plunder  through  the 
agency  of  the  law,  whose  powers  were  wielded  by  his  despicable 
instruments.  Yet  the  fires  of  persecution  were  not  allowed  to  cool. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  then,  as  now,  inquisitions,  in  which 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  conscientious  were  tortured.  Catholics 
were  there  excommunicated  as  ^^  recusants,^"*  and  punished  both  by 
severe  fines  and  long  imprisonments.  *'*'  The  whole  business  of  these 
courts,'*^  says  Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  ^^  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  oppremon  and  ewtartian  ;  the  solemnest  and  sac- 
redest  of  all  church  censures,  which  was  excommunication,  went 
about  in  so  sordid  and  base  a  manner,  that  all  regard  to  it,  as  a 
spiritual  censure,  was  lost,  and  the  effect  it  had  in  law  made  it  to  be 
cried  out  upon  as  a  most  intolerable  piece  of  tyranny.  The  officers 
of  the  courts  thought  they  had  a  right  to  oppress  the  natives ;  and 
that  allwasweUffot  that  was  wrung  from  ihem^  The  places  in  those 
courts  were  bought,  and  the  power  which  they  gave  was  turned  to 
profit  in  the  way  of  fines  and  bribes  extorted  fiK>m  the  victims  on 
whom  they  fastened.  The  catholic  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  were 
also  victimized  by  such  means.  Many  of  them  were  condemned  to 
long  imprisonments.  The  catholic  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and  many  others  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  were  punished  for  their  "  recusancy,^'  with  death. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  measures  as  these  would 
reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland  to  protestant  ascendancy,  or  greatly 
impress  their  minds  with  a  conviction  of  the  beauties  of  the  new 
reli^on.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  necessarily  have  produced  a 
feelmg  of  inveterate  hostility,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the 
authors  of  such  cold  blooded  cruelty  and  unprincipled  spoliation. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  whole  nation  would  at  once  abandon 
the  cherished  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  overturn  all  that  had  been 
venerated  and  adored  in  the  land  for  centuries,  in  favour  of  doctrines 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  were  heretical,  blasphemous, 
and  dangerous  to  salvation,-— especially  when  the  professors  of  the 
new  faith  came  before  them  in  the  guise  of  robbers  and  persecutors, 
having  pleasure  rather  in  the  torture  and  spoliation  of  the  people 
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than  in  tlieir  conversion  to  a  religion  of  charity,  and  peace,  and 
love  i  Of  all  sights,  indeed,  to  he  seen  in  this  world,  there  is  none 
more  disgusting  than  that  of  a  dailj  life  and  practice  on  the  part 
of  religionists,  which  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  doctrines 
they  profess.  Even  though  the  religion  which  they  preach  be  true, 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  cannot  but  shrink  back  &om  it  with  aver- 
sion, when  they  see  it  associated  with  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  acted 
falsehood.  No  wonder  that  the  Irish  people  rejected  the  new  faith 
with  disdain,  when  offered  to  them  by  the  plundering  harpies  who 
now  came  to  them  in  the  guise  of  protestant  reformers.  And  it  is 
honourable  to  the  Irish  catholics  that  they  continued  to  preserve 
their  consistency  and  to  hold  by  their  early  faith,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cruel  means  by  which  the  new  creed  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  them  by  the  emissaries  of  the  government. 

The  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  at  this  period, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  measures  which  were  adopted  to  dispos- 
sess them  of  their  lands  and  habitations.  Extermination  would 
have  been  mercy  compared  with  the  misery  which  thousands  of 
them  were  now  compelled  to  undergo.  Driven  from  their  homes, 
and  their  property  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  strangers  and 
foreigners,  they  wandered  about  in  multitudes,  destitute,  starving, 
and  desperate.  Many  perished  of  hunger.  Others  took  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  lived  a  lawless  and  half-savage  life. 
Thousands  were  reduced  to  beggary  ;  while  those  who  remained  on 
the  estates  of  the  new  settlers  were  held  in  a  state  of  abject  thral- 
dom and  servitude.  They  had  no  hold  upon  their  masters,  but 
were  liable  to  be  turned  aarift  at  a  moment  s  notice.  The  Brehon 
laws  had  now  been  abolished,  and  the  native  chiefs  no  longer  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  mass  of 
the  labouring  population.  The  bond  of  allegiance  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  of  society  was  broken ;  and  there  now 
stood  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  the  landlord  Few,  enjoying  their 
unjustly  acquired  possessions  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  great 
mas^  of  the  native  population,  landless,  homeless,  starving,  and 
destitute.  The  nation  now  contained  within  it  all  the  elements  of 
insurrection,  anarchy,  agrarian  outrage,  revolution,  and  general 
overturn. 

Such  was  Ireland  at  the  conclusion  of  James's  reign ;  during 
which  the  catholic  property-holders  had  been,  under  various  pre- 
tences, plundered  of  nearly  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  which  were 
cleared  of  their  native  cultivators  to  make  room  for  settlers  from 
England  and  Scotland;  and  during  which,  also,  the  legislative 
preponderance  of  the  catholics  was  overturned  by  a  stroke  of 
despotic  power,  which  raised  a  corrupt  ascendancy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  popular  interest,  and  turned  all  the  powers  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious tyranny  against  the  great  body  of  the  native  people  of  Ireland. 
James  was  not  unfrequently  addressed,  by  his  parasites,  as  the 
Solomon  of  his  day.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  answered  to  the 
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description,  for  he  not  only  *  chastised  his  people  with  whips',  but 
was  preparing  for  them  a  hopeftil  successor,  who  would  *  visit  them 
with  scorpions.'  The  proofs  of  this  will  be  found  in  abundance  in 
the  course  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Despotism  in  England— Resiatanoe  of  the  people— Ireland  at  the  acceMioii  of  Charles 
I.— the  Irish  catholics  grant  him  a  large  subsidy— «*  The  Graces"— Lord  Wentr 
worth— His  character— Arrives  in  Dublin  as  lord-deputy— Calls  a  Parliameat— 

His  proposals ^Obtains  six  subsidies — ^The  second  session^-Is  again  successful — 

Public  measures  of  improvement — Further  confiscations  of  property — His  arbi- 
trary measures — Discontent  increases — Returns  to  England — The  English  par- 
liament—Rebellion of  the  Scotch— The  Danger  increases— Wentworth's  eneT:gy 
—Civil  war  breaks  out  in  England— Wentworth  is  impeached— And  executed. 

While  the  liberties  of  Ireland  were  thus  strangled  by  the  agents 
of  despotic  power,  amidst  the  submissiveness  of  the  Irish  nation,  • 
the  English  were  preparing  for  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  successful 
resistances  to  a  despotism  of  the  same  kind,  which  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  nations.  Tyrannic  and  irresponsible 
power  had,  during  the  last  few  reigns, been  gradually  closing  around 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  rights  of  persons,  property,  and 
conscience,  had  been  invaded,  while  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  had 
been  advancing  with  a  steady  step.  The  arrogance  of  the  Tudors 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  blinded  despotism  of  the  Stuarts. 
Ma^na  Charta^  in  their  hands,  had  become  a  dead  letter ;  and  the 
writ  oi  habeas  (?orpt^  weaker  than  a  cobweb,  as  a  protection  from  arbi- 
trary assault.  Law  was  now  merely  the  instrument  of  the  crown  to 
enforce  obedience  to  its  exactions.  The  courts  were  little  better 
than  the  "caverns  of  murderers.*''' f  Monopolies  were  erected, 
which  crushed  industry  to  the  earth.  The  press  was  held  in  shackles. 
Religion  was  persecuted.  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  subject  was 
a  mere  mockery.  The  king  usurped  the  fiinctions  of  the  legislature, 
and  regularly  imposed  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 
He  violated  the  laws  daily.  In  the  meantime,  profligacy,  licenti- 
ousness, and  vice,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  court ;  and  the 
aristocratic  caste  presented  an  example  to  the  people,  of  gross 
immorality,  sensuality,  and  extravagance.  The  stJa-te  church,  too, 
which  in  Ireland  was  attempting  to  persecute  the  people  into  pro- 
testantism, was  now  in  England  attempting  to  persecute  them  back 
to  Catholicism.  The  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  crown  went 
hand  in  hand.  Laud  and  Charles  alike  aimed  at  despotic  power, 
the  one  over  the  church,  the  other  over  the  state.     Laud'^s  ambition 

*  Such  was  the  subtnissivenesB  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Jamefl,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  conliacationt  and  pei^secuUons,  thnt  the  ■tanding  army,  which,  at  the  coninieiioeiiieiit  of  It, 
amounted  to  20,000,  towards  its  close  had  been  reduced  to  a  force  of  only  1,550  men ! 

t  lUlItm. 
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nad  to  be  an  Eoglitik  Pope;  Charles's  to  be  an  absolute  despot, 
iiBControlled  by  law  or  by  parliament, — and,  in  working  out  this 
design,  the  church  took  him  under  her  keeping,  and  solemnly  led 
lilm  to  destruction. 

An  opposition  was  not  long  in  showing  itself  among  the  English 
people.  The  middle  classes  had  recently  sprung  up  into  some 
importance,  and,  as  '  through  a  glass  darkly,'  were  beginning  to 
discern  something  of  the  true  character  of  the  principles  of  popular 
liberty.     Education  was  spreading  among  them  ;  for  the  Printing- 

f)re8S  was  now  at  work,  and  scattering  abroad  the  seeds  of  know- 
edge,  liberty,  and  social  and  political  independence.  The  principles 
of  the  Reformation  also  were  now  working  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  rousing  them  into  unwonted  activity.  For,  whatever 
may  be  our  several  opinions  of  the  religious  changes  of  the  time,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  efiect  which  that  great  religious 
movement  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
fnibsequent  progress  of  man  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  It 
thoroughly  roused  the  masses  from  the  slumber  of  centuries,  and 
let  loose  upon  society  an  immense  amount  of  mental  activity,  which 
do%m  to  that  period  had  been  completely  pent  up.  It  gave  an 
impulse  to  investigation,  scrutiny,  and  inquiry,  which  soon  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  entire  field  of  human  relations. 

Turn  we  again  to  Ireland,  where  the  suffering  people  indulged  in 
prospects  of  toleration  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne. 
Charles  was  known  to  have  a  strong  leaning  towards  Catholicism  ; 
and  his  marriage  to  a  catholic  princess  shortly  after  his  ascension, 
gave  renewed  hope  to  the  party  throughout  the  empire.  The  anti- 
cipations of  the  Irish  catholics  ended,  as  usual,  in  disappointment. 
N  o  change  was  made  except  for  the  worse.  No  matter  who  reigned 
in  England,  whether  Tudor  or  Stuart,  whether  protestant  or  cathoUc, 
it  was  alike  to  Ireland :  the  agents  might  be  changed,  but  the  system 
remained  the  same :  persecution  and  confiscation  were  the  lot  of  the 
Irish  under  all  administrations. 

The  catholic  landholders,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  projected 
^izure  of  the  whole  of  Connaught  during  the  former  reign,  under 
the  pretence  of  defective  titles,  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
avert  the  danger  still  impending  over  them.  The  old  proprietors  of 
Irish  estates  feared  lent  they  should  all  be  involved,  in  course  of 
time,  in  the  same  general  confiscation.  They  held  a  meeting  in 
Dnblin,  and,  aware  of  the  royal  necessities,  voluntarily  agreed  to 
grant  the  sum  of  .£^120,000  (an  immense  sum  in  those  times), 
payable  in  three  years.  They  only  required,  in  return  for  this, 
that  Charles  should  grant  them  the  commonest  rudiments  of  justice 
— such  as  making  due  provision  for  the  security  of  property,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  freedom  of  industry,  the  regulation  of 
the  clergy,  the  restraining  of  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  prevention  of  inquiries  into  the  titles  of  estates  beyond  a 
certain    period.     All    these    demands    were    perfectly    fair  and 
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equitable ;  and  Charles,  tempted  by  the  subsidy,  at  once  agreed 
to  grant  tliem  under  the  name  of  "  The  Graces  i^**  he  pocketed  the 
money,  and  the  catholics  considered  themselves  comparatively  safe. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  bargain  been  concluded,  than  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  commanding  the  catholics  to  forbear  the  exercise 
of  their  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  ere  long,  it  was  quite  appaient 
that  Charles  had  no  intention  whatever  of  fulfilling  his  solemn 
promises.  He  made  a  technical  informality  in  the  ivrits  for  sum- 
moning parliament,  a  pretence  for  delaying  the  Graces  during  Lord 
Falkland'^s  administration  ;  and  when  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
eould  no  longer  be  deferred,  he  sent  over  ^^  a  bold  bad  man,'*'' 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  to  keep  things 
quiet  among  the  discontented  and  complaining  Irish. 

Wentworth  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  impetuous  instru- 
ments that  ever  lent  itself  to  the  support  of  despotism.  He  was 
haughty,  ambitious,  tyrannical,  revengeful.  He  was  unscrupulous 
in  the  employment  of  means  for  the  advancement  of  his  power, 
which  he  used  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  for  the  gratification  of  malignant  passions.  A  thorough 
aristocrat  at  heart,  he  despised  the  people,  whom  he  ruled  over  as  a 
despot.  And  yet  this  man  started  in  life  as  a  popular  leader,  and 
served  in  the  same  ranks  w^ith  Pym,  Vane,  Eliot,  and  others.  But 
like  all  apostates  from  the  cause  of  the  people,  he  had  no  sooner 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
persecution  of  the  party  he  had  abandoned.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  indecision  inhis  whole  character.  He  threw  himself,  body  and 
soul,  into  whatever  cause  he  espoused.  His  talents,  too,  were  of  the 
most  splendid  kind.  It  was  of  Strafford'^s  ^'rare  abilities^^  that 
Lord  Digby  spoke,  where  he  said  that  "  God  had  given  him  the 
use  of  them,  but  the  devil  the  application.'*^  He  had  also  a  won- 
derful influence  over  other  men,  carrying  them  with  him  almost 
whithersoever  he  would  ;  though  he  afterwards  had  to  contend  with 
men  greater  than  himself,  backed,  however,  by  a  whole  people,  by 
whom  he  was  completely  overthrown. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  a  man  to  whom  Charles  now  delivered 
over  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  country  was  in  a  critical 
state :  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  religious  parties,  and 
grievously  oppressed  by  the  church  courts,  the  exactions  of  the 
established  priesthood,  the  existence  of  hateful  monopolies,  and 
other  crying  abuses.  Armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  Went- 
worth set  out  for  Dublin.  He  entered  Ireland  as  a  despot,  with 
one  paramount  object, — ^that  of  making  his  master  ^^the  numt 
absolute  prince  in  Christendom^'*  in  so  far  as  regarded  that  ^^con- 
quered coimtry."  Behold  Ireland,  then,  now  under  the  iron-rule 
of  an  unscrupulous  tyrant !  It  was  not  long  before  the  entire 
nation  was  found  groaning  under  him  in  agony.  His  first  act  was 
to  call  a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  his  absolute 
measures ;  and  Irish  parliaments  were  generally  found  venal  and 
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corrupt  enough  to  countenance  and  legalize  any  act  of  oppression. 
Charles,  however,  had  a  great  hatred  to  the  name  of  "  parliament,"" 
having  found  it  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  absolutism  in 
England.  But  Wentworth  soon  showed  him  that  an  Irish 
parliament  was  a  different  thing,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  wresting  it  to  the  purposes  of  tyranny.  '^  /  shall 
labour^"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  to  make  as  many  captains 
and  officers  burgesses  in  this  parliament  as  I  possibly  can^  who^  hating 
immediate  dependence  upon  the  croten^  may  almost  sway  the  business 
between  the  two  parties  which  way  they  please.  Charles's  scruples 
were  thus  satisfied,  and  a  parliament  was  called,  which  was  opened 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Wentworth's  speech,  on  opening  the  houses,  not  a  little  startled 
the  members.  He  informed  them  that  two  sessions  were  to  be 
held,  the  first  to  be  devoted  to  the  sovereign  in  the  way  of  granting 
of  subsidies,  and  the  second  to  the  subject  in  the  way  of  redress  of 

Eievances.  In  reference  to  the  former  affair,  Wentworth  inso- 
ntly  told  the  parliament  that  if  they  expected  protection  (such 
protection  !)  without  contributing  towards  it,  they  looked  for  more 
than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  "  conquered  kingdom."*' 
Wentworth,  without  allowing  time  for  consultation  or  coalition 
among  the  catholics  and  protestants,  demanded,  on  the  following 
day,  the  enormous  grant  of  six  subsidies.  The  two  parties,  willing 
to  rival  each  other  in  loyalty,  at  once  granted  the  money  uncondi- 
tionally,— the  first  "  settled  subsidies"  that  had  ever  been  paid  in 
Ireland.  He  also  obtained,  in  the  same  manner,  no  fewer  than 
eight  subsidies  from  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Wentworth 
having  thus  triumphantly  carried  his  money  bills,  the  session  closed, 
and  he  sent  over  congratulatory  letters  to  his  master,  Charles^ 
crowing  over  his  success. 

As  the  time  approached  for  holding  the  second  session,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  the  granting  of  The  Graces,  Charles 
became  apprehensive  of  the  issue.  He  was  again  quieted  by  Went- 
worth, who  assured  him  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  and  blame  of  refusing  them.  Parliament  was  opened, 
and  Wentworth  kept  his  word.  Every  concession  was  stoutly 
refused  by  him.  The  Catholics  offered  resistance  ;  but  Wentworth 
throwing  all  his  influence  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the  house,  they 
were  at  once  defeated.  The  Protestants  expected  a  reward  for 
defeating  the  Catholics ;  but  they  were  immediately  borne  down 
too,  in  like  manner,  and  the  session  ended — a  complete  blank. 
Wentworth  hastened  to  assure  Charles  in  a  despatch,  that  his 
majesty  was  now,  through  the  person  of  his  deputy,  the  uncon- 
trolled ruler  of  Ireland, — "  So  now  I  can  say,"  observes  he,  "  the 
Hnff  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  wliole  world  can  be,  and 
may  be  still,  if  it  be  not  spoiled  on  that  side" — ^namely  in  England. 
Wentworth  next  directed  his  eflforts  to  the  extension  of  Protes- 
tant conformity ;  to  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  standing 
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arniy,  '' the  great  peace-maker/^  as  Wentworth  Iiimself  described 
it.  He  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  increase  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  four  years  the  produce  of  the  customs  rose  from 
d&12,000  to  <f  40,000  a-year.  He  applied  himself  to  the  increase 
of  trade,  and  abolished  several  absurd  restrictions  and  monopolies; 
he  established  a  victualling  trade  betwixt  Ireland  and  Spain ;  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  linen  trade  in  Ulster,  which  continues 
to  flourish  down  to  the  present  day.  By  these  means,  in  the  course 
of  about  five  years,  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  about 
<f  60,000  per  annum, — ^a  proof  of  ^*  completest  success'*^  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lord-deputy,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  in  the  opinion  of  most 
modem  statesmen  and  financiers. 

The  lord'lieutenant  next  proceeded  to  put  in  execution  the 
famous  project  of  the  wholesale  confiscation  and  ^^  plantation'^  of 
Connaught,  which  had  been  planned  by  the  preceding  monarch. 
Pledging  himself  to  Charles  that  he  would  immediately  reduce 
Connaught  to  the  absolute  possession  of  the  crown,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  make  good  his  word.  He  called  together  packed 
juries,  who  were  terrified  or  bribed  into  obedience  to  his  conmiands, 
and  were  ready  to  find  verdicts  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  ^jurors 
who  refused  to  give  a  favourable  verdict,  were  heavily  fined,  and 
imprisoned  for  long  periods.  ^^  Sometimes,^^  says  the  Commons' 
Journals,  ^*  they  were  pilloried  with  loss  of  ears,  and  bored  through 
the  tongue,  and  sometimes  marked  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  other  infamous  punishments.''  This  plan  was  found  effective 
in  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  the  greater  part  of 
which  counties  were  confiscated  to  the  rojral  uses.  Opposition  was 
offered  in  Galway,  where  the  jurors  imagined  they  would  have  the 
protection  of  the  powerfiil  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  But  Wentworth 
soon  bore  down  their  opposition  with  a  tyrant  hand.  Immediately 
on  the  jurors  refusing  to  find  for  the  crown,  as  in  the  preceding  cases, 
they  were  cited  to  the  Castle  Chamber  of  Dublin  and  fined  ^4,000 
each ;  the  sheriff  who  had  selected  them  was  also  fined  i£l,000. ; 
and  the  Eari  of  Clanricarde  received  a  heavy  reprimand  firom  the 
court,  and  otherwise  suffered  severely.  This  ^^just  severity,^  a8 
it  was  called  by  Wentworth,  was  expected  to  ^^  make  all  the  suc- 
ceeding plantations  pass  with  the  greatest  quietness  that  could  be 
desired." 

Heavy  sums  of  money  were  next  extorted  from  those  who  had 
neglected  the  original  conditions  of  their  grants  of  land.  He 
exacted  ^17,000  from  the  O'Bymes,  and  no  less  than  d^70,000 
from  the  London  Companies  who  held  estates  in  Ulster.  Hence- 
forward these  companies  were  the  determined  enemies  ofWentworth, 
and  dideverythingtheycouldtoacceleratehisdo\*nfall.  Wentworth 
also  treated  the  Irish  nobility  with  great  severity.  He  fined  the  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Lord  Wilmot ;  sent  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  prison ; 
and  meanly  compassed  the  ruin  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  the  vice^ 
treasurer,  whom  he   had   sentenced  to  military  execution,  but 
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afterwards  digmissed  with  a  mock  pardon,  a  lowered  and  beg- 
gared man. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  caused  bitter  murmurs  and  discontent 
in  Ireland,  and  tney  extended  also  to  England,  where  men  spoke 
out  more  openly  and  fearlessly.  The  murmurs  increased  so  much 
about  court,  that  Wentworth  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  appearance 
in  England,  and  boldly  confound  his  accusers.  He  was  received  by 
the  king  with  marks  of  great  favour,  and  detailed  the  measures  he 
had  adopted  for  the  government  of  Ireland  at  ^^  a  very  full  meeting 
of  oouuGil.^^  He  left  the  court,  loaded  with  the  applause  of  the  kin^ 
and  his  courtiers.  Before  he  returned  to  Ireland,  he  went  into 
Yorkshire,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  vigorous  collection  of 
ship-money,  one  of  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  taxes  which 
Charies  was  now  levying  on  his  English  subjects,  and  which  at  last 
drove  them  into  open  rebellion  to  his  authority. 

Wentworth  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  carried  on  his  govern- 
ment with  the  same  vigour  as  before.  But  opinion  was  now  fest 
drawing  to  a  head  in  England,  and  every  ship  that  arrived  was 
freighted  with  intelligence  that  dashed  his  prosperity  and  his  pride. 
A  k>ud  and  violent  voice  was  raised  by  the  popular  party,  headed 
by  Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  and  others,  against  the  tyrannous 
conduct  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Wentworth  flung  back 
these  chaiges  with  contemptuous  scorn,  though,  in  his  heart,  he 
secretly  feared  the  newly-sprung  power  of  the  people  whom  he 
openly  affected  to  despise.  StiU  indulging  in  his  ambitious  dreams 
and  projects,  he  conmienced  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  palace  at 
Naas*,  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  ;  the  peasants,  as  they  pass, 
venting  their  occasional  execrations  upon  ^^  Bbick  Tam^'*''  (the  name 
by  which  he  is  now  remembered  in  the  country,)  whose  memory  has 
be^i  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  as  one  of  the  bloodiest  and 
cmelest  tyrants  that  ever  lived.  He  also  kept  up  an  almost  regal 
magnificence,  maintaining  at  his  own  charge  a  retinue  of  50  servants^ 
and  a  troop  of  100  horse  splendidly  mounted  and  accoutred.  His 
object  in  keeping  up  this  style,  he  stated  to  Gottington  was,  that 
^*'  having  the  great  honour  to  represent  his  majesty^s  sacred  person,**" 
he  thought  it  becoming  in  him,  '^  to  set  it  forth^  not  in  a  penurious 
manner^  before  the  eyes  of  a  urild  and  rude  people.'*'* 

Wentworth  was  roused  from  his  comparative  inactivity  by  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  rising  of  the  Scottish  nation  against 
Charles,  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The 
attempts  of  Laud  to  thrust  an  obnoxious  creed  upon  them,  stirred 

*  The  mnaiiii  of  this  buildioc,  which  ww  cUlcd  Juggentoirae  Ca»tlo,  are  visible  ttill,  and,  I 
am  informed  bjr  gentlemen  who  have  socn  tlicm,  sufllideiitly  indicate  its  cxtraordiDjiry  grandeur 
and  extent :  they  coyer  sercral  acres.  They  arc  close  to  the  road  aide,  about  sixteen  Irish  miles 
from  Dnblto,  and  nrovoke,  even  now,  from  many  an  unreflecting  passer  by,  a  curse  upon  (he 
memory  of  ^  Black  Tom/*  Such  is  tho  name  by  which  the  Lrish  pcas;uitry  still  remember 
Straffora.  When  M.  Boa)laye-le-Gouz  visited  Ii^land,  he  found  the  castle  in  the  property  and 
posaesaion  of  Sir  George  Wentworth,  Strafford*s  brother,  and  goarded  by  forty  Kns;U«h  soldiers.— » 
Miu  Ckokcr*s  M.S.,  QUOTED  IN  Forster's  Lut  OF  Strafforo,' IN  Laroher's  Cabinet 
rvctor«DiA,  p.  351-4. 
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the  whole  people  into  rebellion.  Wentworth  immediately  hastened 
to  assist  his  master.  He  first  forced  down  some  rising  com- 
motions among  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  forwarded 
from  Ireland  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  Carlisle.  He  also  offered 
large  contributions  of  money  towards  the  expenses  of  resistance; 
and  urged  his  friends  in  Yorkshire  to  make  every  exertion  in  the 
royal  cause.  Charles  now  looked  on  Wentworth  as  his  gr^  hope. 
He  urged  him  to  come  over  to  England,  where  he  desired  his 
"  counsel  and  attendance.""  Suffering  under  gout  and  "flux,'"  Went- 
worth embarked  and  reachedLondon ;  and  wasimmediately  engaged  in 
close  conclave  with  Laud  and  Hamilton.  There  they  were,  the  triple- 
headed  tyrant  executive  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They 
had  to  take  measures  against  a  people,  who  would  no  longer  grind 
in  their  mill  of  slavery.  What  was  to  be  done !  The  Scotch  were 
up  in  arms  !  Wentworth  at  once  declared  for  war.  But  where 
were  the  supplies  to  be  found,  to  carry  it  on !  The  public  treasory 
had  been  drained,  parliament  refused  to  grant  subsidies,  the  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  no  longer  productive,  and  tyranny  stood 
almost  disarmed  by  mere  passive  resistance.  But  Wentworth  had 
a  brave  heart,  though  a  false  one.  He  was  now,  as  he  had  often 
before  hinted,  engaged ina  work,  which  he  was  bound  to  go  '^t&ormiffh'"* 
with,  at  the  "  peril  of  his  head.""     And,  sure  enough,  he  did  the 

work,  and lost  his  head.     It  was  at  one  of  the  privy  council 

meetings  of  this  same  junto,  that  Strafford  uttered  the  memorable 
words,  which  were  afterwards  brought  against  him,  and  sealed  his 
fate  :  "  You  have  an  army  in  Irela^id^'"''  said  he  "  that  you  may 
employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience.'''' 

Wentworth,  with  characteristic  energy,  at  once  subscribed 
jE'20,000  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  promised  to  bring  a  large  sub- 
sidy from  Ireland,  if  the  king  would  call  a  parliament  there. 
Writs  were  issued,  and  an  Irish  parliament  was  called  together. 
Wentworth  went  over  to  meet  it,  as  Earl  of  Strafford, — a  title 
which  had  twice  been  solicited  by  him,  and  twice  reftised,  but  was 
now  conferred  unasked.  The  members  of  the  Irish  parliament 
crowded  around  him  with  lavish  devotion,  and  at  once  granted  him 
the  four  subsidies  that  he  demanded.  They  also  assured  him  that  that 
was  nothing  in  respect  to  their  zeal,  for  that  '^  his  majesty  should 
have  the  fee-simple  !of  their  estates  for  his  great  occasions.""  But 
how  versatile  is  the  adulation  of  slaves  !  Scarce  two  months  had 
passed,  when  Strafford"s  fall  was  apparent,  and  the  same  parliament 
turned  round  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him  until 
they  had  seen  him  executed  on  the  scaffold. 

Wentworth  had  been  scarcely  a  fortnight  in  Ireland,  when  he 
had  achieved  these  results  with  the  parliament,  and  levied  a  body 
of  8,000  Irish  troops  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  royal  armv.  He 
again  left  for  England,  and  on  his  arrival  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  army  to  march  against  the  Scots.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a 
commission  to  Ormond  to  bring  over  his  army  of  20,000  men  fronoi 
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Ireland.  The  campaign  commenced,  but  it  was  rendered  nugatory 
iv  the  irresolution  of  the  king.  Negociations  were  entered  into,  a 
parliament  was  agreed  to  be  called,  and  now  Strafford  felt  himself 
to  be  lost.  He  prayed  his  master,  Charles,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  Ireland,  and  not  deliyer  himself  up  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Charles  peremptorily  refused,  but  assured 
him  that  ^^  while  there  was  a  king  in  England  not  a  hair  of  Straf- 
ford's head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament."  The  storm  soon 
barst.  The  new  parliament  met,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
impeach  Strafibrd  for  high  treason.  His  friends  at  once  fell  away 
from  him ;  the  king  lefl  him  to  his  fate ;  and  the  man  who  had 
just  been  ruling  Ireland  with  the  power  of  a  despot  now  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  died  on  the  scaffold  like  a  felon.  "  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes"  was  the  final  murmur  of  the  mighty, 
bat  prostrate  Strafford. 
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bj  all  parties — Temporising  policy  of  the  Catholic  Lords — Battle  of  Kilrush — 
The  English  reduced  to  extremities — Xord  Forbes  and  his  army  of  feinatics — 
Lord  Inchiquin  defeats  an  Irish  force— Arrival  of  the  Scotch  army  in  Ulster 
under  General  Monroe— Their  cruelties— Condition  of  the  Irish  army— Owen 
Roe  O'Neill — Arrival  of  Earl  of  Leven,  with  reinforcements— Successes  of  the 
Irish — The  confederates  proceed  to  organize  a  government — The  Catholic  clergy 
take  the  lead — Synods  held  at  Kella  and  Kilkenny — General  representative 
assembly  of  the  nation  at  Kilkenny — ^Their  measures— ^The  provincial  generals — 
•fiaooes8e»of  the  confederates. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  Irish  history  extremely  confiised  an.d 
distracted,  and  difficult  to  unravel.  There  were  now  several  distinct 
parties  in  the  field,  each  animated  hy  fierce  hostility  to  the  others. 
There  were  the  native  Irish,  who  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population, — ^the  English  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  known  as  the 
"  Recusants'', — ^the  Koyalists,  for  the  most  part  English  settlers 
on  the  estates  confiscated  by  King  James, — ^and  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, including  the  Puritans  of  the  Pale,  and  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  Ulster; — an  extraordinarv  spectacle  of  contending 
parties  and  conflicting  interests.  At  this  period,  the  powers  of 
government  were  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John 
Borlase, — ^men  who  were  both  hostile  to  the  king,  and  detested  by 
almost  all  parties  among  the  Irish  people.     These  men  did  all  ihsil 
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they  could  to  thwart  the  royal  wishes  iu  reference  to  Ireland,  and 
played  meanwhile  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  executive  powers  were  at  variance,  and  extreme 
weakness  characterised  the  government.  The  Irish  ceased  to 
respect  the  crown,  and  they  despised  and  hated  the  delegates  of 
the  parliament.  Discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  the  Catholics  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  insurrection. 

And  the  time  seemed  opportune  for  one.  The  government  was 
powerless ;  while  in  every  district  there  existed  the  materials  of 
popular  resistance.  The  Irish  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  lands  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  driven  to  live  in  the  wilds, 
were  eager  to  engage  iu  any  enterprise  that  would  restore  to  them 
their  lost  possessions.  The  Connaught  people  feared  the  same  fate, 
and  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  avert  it.  The  Catholics  of  the 
Pale  also  dreaded  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritans,  who  had  publicly 
stated  their  object  to  be  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Their  estates  were  even  marked  out,  and 
allotted  to  their  conquerors.  No  secret  was  made  of  these  inten- 
tions. Sir  John  Clotworthy  openly  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  ^^  the  conversion  of  the  Papists  in  Ireland  was  only  to 
be  effected  by  the  bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other.'' 
Mr.  Fjm  is  stated  to  have  said  that  ^Hhey  would  not  leave  a  priest 
in  Ireland.^'*  And  Sir  William  Parsons  openly  asserted,  at  a  public 
entertainment,  that  '^before  a  twelvemonth  not  a  Catholic  would 
be  seen  in  Ireland.**^  The  object  of  these  statements,  it  is  supposed, 
was  to  stir  the  Irish  into  rebellion,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general  confiscation  of  the  estates  , 
of  the  Catholic  gentry,  of  English  as  well  as  Irish  extraction.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  their  real  intention,  the  result  of 
these  menaces  certainly  was,  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics       > 
with  dismay  and  alarm.     An  appeal  to  arms  seemed  to  be  generally      j 
contemplated ;  and  Irish  exiles  began  to  flock  homo  from  all  parts       | 
of  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  property  of  which  they 
had  been  plundered,  as  well  as  of  aiding  their  countrymen  iu  the 

*  Carte,  an  Enj^lish  ProtcsUnt  writer,  of  great  accuTacj,  goes  fiir  towarda  BubatantiatuH^  l^ 
assertion.  He  aays  : "  There  it  too  much  reason  to  think,  thut  as  the  lords-justicei  really  wisb«i 
therebeUion  to  spread,  and  more  gentlemoD  of  catates  to  be  iovolTod  in  it,  that  the  forfeit^'* 
might  be  the  greater,  and  a  general  plantation  be  carried  on  by  a  new  set  of  Engliih  PiotestanU 
all  over  Uie  kmgdom,  to  the  ruin  and  ezpulaion  of  all  the  old  English  and  natives  that  «vf^ 
Roman  Caibolies ;  oo,  to  promote  what  toey  wished,  they  gave  oat  auch  a  desisn,  and  ibat  in 
a  short  time  ihere  would  mi  be  a  Roman  Catholie  left  in  the  kingdom.  It  it  no  imall  cob- 
finnation  of  this  notion,  that  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  in  hu  letters  of  January  27th,  and  ^^^^'^ 
25th,  1641-2,  to  Sir  W.  SL  Leg^r,  imputes  the  genend  revolt  of  the  nation,  then  far  adnneod. 
to  the  publialiing  of  such  a  design  :  and  when  a  person  of  his  gaeat  modesty  and  teaap^i  ^"^ 
most  averse  in  his  nature  to  speak  his  sentiments  of  what  he  could  not  but  condemn  in  others, 
and  who,  when  obliged  to  do  so,  does  it  always  in  tho  eentlcst  expressions,  is  drawn  to  ^^ 
such  an  opinion,  the  cose  must  bo  very  notorious.  I  do  not  find  that  the  copies  of  ^^*°'v'  -^ 
ore  preserved ;  but  the  original  of  Sir  Wm.  St.  Lcgor^s,  in  answer  to  them,  sufficiently  ^^.! 
to  bo  his  lordship's  opinion ;  for  after  scknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  two  letteiSf  ''fj^*^ 
these  words :  '  The  undue  promulgation  of  that  severe  dsterromation  to  extirpate  tlw  }'^  ff!. 
Panftcy  out  of  this  kinsriom,  your  lonlship  right!  v  apprehends  to  be  too  unseasonably  publisnw. 
—Carte's  Ob  mom  d,  1.,  263. 
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adseriion  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The  example  of  the 
iScotch  people,  who,  though  less  powerful  in  point  of  numbers,  had 
thrown  off  episcopacy,  and  secured  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  form 
of  religious  worship,  not  improbably  stimulated  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  a  similar  attempt.  The  persecutions  which  the  Catholics  had 
uDdcilfone  for  some  time  past,  alike  from  Charles  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, (for  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  however  much  they 
differed  on  other  points,  had  only  one  mode  of  treatment  for 
Ireland),  were  sufficient  to  driye  the  most  passive  and  loyal  people 
to  desperation.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected :  an 
insurrection  burst  out  with  great  fiiry  on  the  ^rd  of  October,  1641.  ' 
The  peasantry  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  enduring  the  greatest 
safferings,  since  their  expulsion  from  their  holdings  to  make  room 
for  James'^s  settlers,  rushed  from  their  retreats,  and  swept  the  new 
population  before  them.  The  settlers  fled  in  all  directions.  Little 
resistance  was  made,  for  it  would  have  been  in  vain.  Excesses, 
however,  were  committed ;  and  when  the  English  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  were  returned  with  tenfold  interest.  But,  on  the 
whole,  less  life  was  lost  during^  this  insurrection  than  on  any 
previous  one  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  native  Irish,  at  this  period,  were 
Roger  Moore  and  Sir  Phelim  O^Neill.  The  former  was  a  descendant 
of  the  O'Moores  of  Leix  (or  King'^s  county),  who  had  been  forcibly 
expelled  from  their  possessions,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
their  sept  almost  extirpated  by  military  execution.  Moore  was  a 
gallant,  enterprising,  and  generous-hearted  younff  man, — ^fiiU  of 
enthusiasm,  brave,  and  chivalrous — and  irritated  by  a  keen  sense 
of  the  oppressions  to  which  his  family  and  country  had  been  sub- 
jected. He  saw  his  rightful  possessions  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
and  foreigners,  while  he  himself  was  compelled  to  be  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast  from  his  native  land.  Educated  in  continental  courts, 
he  acquired  a  grace  and  refinement  of  manners  unknown  to  his 
fore&thers.  While  abroad  in  Spain,  he  had  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  young  O^Neill,  son  of  the  crushed  Earl  of  Tyrone : 
together  they  recounted  the  calamities  of  their  race,  and  glowed 
with  the  desire  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  establish  again  the 
ancient  splendour  of  their  families.  Moore  returned  to  Ireland,  fiiU 
of  the  great  idea,  and  laboured  by  eyery  means  to  obtain  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  His  grace  of  person  and  his 
brilliant  qualities  of  mind  enabled  him  completely  to  succeed ;  and 
he  soon  became  the  darling  of  the  Irish  people.  They  regarded 
him  with  a  mixture  of  worship  and  affection ;  they  celebrated  him 
in  their  songs;  and  the  expression  became  proverbial,  that  the 
dependence  of  the  Irish  was  on  "(Srorf,  our  Lady^  and  Boger  Moore,'''' 

Sir  Phelim  O^NeUl  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the 
O'Neills  of  Ulster ;  he  succeeded  to  this  position  on  the  death  of 
the  young  O^NeUl,  of  whom  we  have  aboye  spoken,  in  the  Spanish 
service.    Sir  Phelim   was  not   distinguished   by  the  graces  and 
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manners  of  his  brilliant  fellow-labourer,  Roger  Moore.  He  waa 
always  harsh,  and  often  cruel :  a  man  of  mean  capacity,-  and  of 
small  education.  He  was,  however,  very  ambitious,  and  entered 
readily  into  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  English  government. 
With  these  leaders  were  associated  Richard  Plunkett,  of  an  old 
and  powerful  £Eimily, — Connor  Macguire,  lord  of  Inniskiifen, — 
Hugh  Byrne,  an  Irish  refiigee  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  other 
Irish  chiefs,  of  desperate  fortunes.  The  Irish  people  immediately 
trusted  them  as  leaders,  and,  stung  by  the  insults  and  oppressions 
of  the  government,  and  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  the  property  and 
possessions  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  they  at  length 
rose  in  the  fierce  insurrection  which  we  have  just  described. 

Some  writers  have  magnified  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to 
regain  tlie  property  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  ^e 
Scotch  and  English  settlers,  into  a  "  Protestant  massacre^'';  but  the 
authentic  records  of  the  period  ftimish  no  proofe  in  support  of  the 
allegation.  Dr.  Taylor,  a  Protestant  writer,  expresses  his  con- 
viction, after  a  careftil  examination  of  all  the  statements,  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  by  th^  insurgents  was  less  than  5,000 ; 
and  that  about  an  equal  number  was  slain  by  their  opponents.* 
The  cruelty  and  extermination  openly  recommended  by  the  officers 
t)f  the  government  had  no  counterpart  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
leaders,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  that  they  could  to  restrain 
the  violence  of  their  followers.  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  which  tends 
«trongly  to  disprove  the  statement  as  to  the  object  of  the  rising 


*  Dr.  Taylor  obsenrn :  "•  The  Irish  maaaacre  in  1641  has  been  a  phrase  so  often  repeated  in 
•even  in  books  of  education,  that  one  can  scarcely  conceal  bis  surprise,  when  he  learns  that  the 
tale  is  as  apocryphal  as  the  wildest  fiction  of  romance.  No  mention  is  made  of  theae  extenare 
cnurders,  in  anv  of  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  lords-justices,  e^en  so  late  as  the  23cd  of 
December ,  and  truly,  the  character  of  Parsons  does  not  induce  us  to  bcliere  that  he  would 
fiave  suppressed  anything  likely  to  make  bis  adversaries  odious.  The  protestantism  of  the 
Irish  parliament  is  equalfy  silent  on  the  subject ;  nor  does  any  state  paper  of  the  local  goven^ 
Aient  afford  the  slightest  ground  for  the  charge.  Stories  of  massacre  and  horrid  ouelty  were 
indeed  studioutiy  cm:ulated  in  England,  because  it  was  the  interest  of  the  patriot  party  in  parlia* 
inent  lo  propagate  such  delusions.  They  increased  the  popular  hatred  of  popery,  and  rendered 
the  kings  suspected  attachment  to  that  religion  more  generally  odious;  and  they  afforded  a 
pretence  for  assomblins  an  army,  on  whose  officers  and  soldiers  the  parliament  conld  rely. 
When,  at  a  later  period,  it  became  necessary  to  excuse  tihe  monstreus  iniquity  of  the  act  4f 
-aettlement,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  gcncRil  belief  in  this  unfounded  cslumny,  to  justify  an 
instance  of  royal  inoratitude  and  shameless  injustice  not  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the  dark  annala 
'4f  the  Stuarts.— .^Tho  accounts  published  by  the  Catholics  on  the  continent  an  fuU  df  mia- 
tepresentations  almost  equally  glaring.  If  one- side  avers  that  then  was  a  conspiracy  for  the 
■universal  slaughter  of  the  Protestants,  the  others,  with  similar  falsehood,  accuse  the  profeasoia 
-of  the  reformra  religion  of  designing  liie  extermination  (rif  the  Papists.  If  one^zaogentei  the 
murders  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  0*Neill  and  hisaavage  mob,  the  other  adds  to  ue  fTirssca 
■committed  b^  the  Scotch  in  the  island  of  Magee,  and  bv  Coote  at  Santry  and  Clontarf,  in  tho 
same  proportion.  There  were  doubtless  many  disgraceful  atrocities  on  both  sides;  but  are  they 
flot  inseparable  from  civil  war  ?  These  crimes  were  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  particalar  men. 
We  wish  neither  to  palliate  nor  to  disguise  them ;  but  they  were  disapproved  of  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  but  fsir  to  add,  that  ail  atrocities  were  not  onl  v  aiscourac;ed,  but  punished 
by  the  ^«tholic  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  equally  wicked  and  fbolisn  to  make  tneae  sad  events 
the  subject  of  charge  arainst  sects  and  parties  at  the  present  day.  This  was  a  war  for  property, 
r.ither  than  religion.  The  northern  Insh  wished  to  recover  their  estates :  Parsons  and  his  sop- 
porters  desired  to  enrich  themselves  bv  new  eonfiscations.  Both  employed  the  name  of  Deity 
to  cover  their  real  designs ;  but  assureclly  religious  principle  of  any  kind  had  little  influence  eo 
-either.*' 
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beiDg  for  the  purpose  of  Protestant  extirpation,  that,  in  the  des- 
patches of  the  time,  sent  over  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  detailing 
the  transaction,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  horrible  massacre,  upon 
which  subsequent  writers  have  commented  with  such  indignant 
eloquence.  And  had  such  a  massacre  really  taken  place,  certainly 
80  favourable  an  opportunity  would  not  have  been  let  slip,  of 
whetting  the  public  vengeance  against  the  Catholic  body,  and  thus 
promoting  the  object  which  the  lords-justices  were  now  so  anxious 
to  accomplish, — namely,  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  Catholic 
property,  and  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  Unfortunately,  there  were  cruelties  committed  on  both 
sides,  as  there  always  will  be  in  such  public  commotions,  when 
there  has  been  great  tyranny  practised  on  the  one  side,  and  much 
wrong  and  suffering  experienced  on  the  other.  Certainly,  if  the 
Irish  did  commit  outrages,  it  was  not  for  want  of  bloody  enough 
examples  which  were  set  them  by  the  enemy.* 

The  men  of  property  belong  to  the  Catholic  body,  alarmed  lest 
the  government  should  take  advantage  of  the  insurrection  to  crush 
them,  sued  for  accommodation  with  the  king, — asking  for  a  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  But  their 
appeals  were  unheeded ;  and,  instead  of  justice,  Sir  Charles  Coote 
was  sent  out  with  an  army,  to  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  records  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  this  man  are  most 
horrible.  Hecansednumbersof Catholic  priests  to  be  hanged;  among 
others,  Father  Higgins,  the  parish  priest  of  Naas.  He  also  ordered 
women,  some  with  child,  to  be  hanged.  Even  sucking  infants  were 
cruelly  butchered.  The  rack  and  dungeon  trere  put  in  requisition. 
Bmtting  to  death  was  a  method  employed  by  him  in  sending  some 
of  his  victims  out  of  the  world.  "  Sir  Charles  Coote,"  says  Leland^ 
''committed  such  unprovoked,  such  ruthless,  and  indiscriminate 
carnage,  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  as  rivalled  the  utmost  extrava- 
Jfances  of  the  Northerns."  And  what  was  his  reward  ?  "  Imme- 
diately after  his  inhuman  executions  and  promiscuous  murders  of 
the  people  in  Wicklow,  he  was  made  governor  of  Dublin!" 

The  Irish  Parliament,  in  which  there  were  many  Catholic  landed 
proprietors,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
tried  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  terms,  and  to  obtain  justice  from 
the  English  king.  But  all  their  efforts  were  destined  to  be  thwarted 
ty  the  infamous  machinations  of  the  lords-justices.  Rebellion  was 
the  goose  that  laid  their  golden  eggs,  and  they  were  determined  it 
should  not  die.     The  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  rather  than  take 

*  Amoi^  the  other  cruelties  of  thia  period,  the  massacre  at  the  island  of  Masoe  is  worthy  of 
pB'tJciilar  notice.  On  this  occasion  about  3,000  Irish,  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children,  were, 
on  the  first  alarm  of  the  insurrection,  set  upon  and  cruelly  massacined,  many  of  them  in  their 
^«,  bjr  the  Scottish  Puritan  soldiers,  who  then  garrisonea  Carrickfecgus.  Leland  endeavours 
to  explain  away  the  more  repulsiye  features  of  this  horrible  trsgedy,  but  in  vain.  Dr.  Curry,  in 
nis ''  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland;'  completely  lefutes  his  statements,  and  makes  out 
the  abore  case  of  wanton  cruelty,  from  the  accounts  of  Protestant  writers  themselves.  -See 
CiRRY's  Re? lEW,  ed,  1830,  p.  170-1,  &c. 
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part  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  whom  they  hated,  then  offered  their 
aid  to  the  ffoyemment,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  Even  this 
was  refused,  and  they  were  immediately  disarmed,  and  perempto- 
rily ordered  to  quit  Dublin. 

The  object  of  these  measures  was,  to  expose  the  gentry  to  the 
necessity  of  receiving  the  insurgents,  and  thus  give  a  colour  to  the 
imputations  of  their  treasonable  intercourse.  Shortly  after,  they 
were  arbitrarily  summoned  to  appear  at  the  council  board,  Dublin, 
to  answer  such  a  chaige ;  and  foreseeing  their  fitte  if  they  obeyed, 
they  met  at  Swords,  and  resolved  to  re&se  to  comply  with  the  state 
summons;  alleging  that  the  savage  military  excursions  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote  had  put  them  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  that  they  now  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  They  next  met 
on  the  hill  of  Crofty,  and  afterwards  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  where 
they  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  stating  their  grievances,  and  setting  forth  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  recurring  to  arms  for  their  self-defence  and  self- 
preservation. 

The  ranks  of  the  insurgents  being  thus  reinforced,  the  war  soon 
became  general  throughout  the  country.  Moore  and  the  other  Irish 
leaders  pushed  their  advantages.  The  greater  part  of  Leinster  and 
Ulster  was  soon  at  their  disposal ;  the  authority  of  the  lords-justices 
beinff  confined  to  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  tovm  of  Drogheda, 
whidh  latter  place  was  doselv  besieged.  Meanwhile,  Sir  William 
St.  Leger,  the  English  president  of  Munster,  signalized  himself  by 
the  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  upon  the  native  population  of 
that  province.  His  desjpotic  and  tyrannical  acts  at  lengui  drove  the 
Munster  lords  also  to  join  the  confederates.  Almost  the  entire 
province  was  soon  reduced  under  their  sway ;  and  though  they  had 
the  power  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  they  opposed  themselves 
firmly  to  all  assaults  upon  Protestant  life  and  property. 
^  The  lords-justices.  Parsons  and  Borlase,  now  carried  on  the  work 
of  confiscation  with  great  vigour.  In  two  days,  they  found  bills  of 
indictment  for  high  treason  against  all  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Meath,  Wicklow,  Dublin,  and  Kildare. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  royal  army,  and  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  rebels 
with  ferocious  vigour.  He  was  commanded  to  bum,  waste,  con- 
sume, and  demoush,  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where  the 
rebels  had  been  relieved  and  harboured,  with  all  the  com  and  hay 
there ;  and  also  to  kill  and  destroy  all  the  male  inhabitants  capable 
of  bearing  arms.*    These  orders  were  mercilessly  carried  into 

•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  atrocious  and  sanguinary  document : — "  It  is  resolved,  that 
it  is  fit  that  his  lordship  do  endeavour  with  his  Maiesty^s  forces  to  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy, 
by  nil  the  ways  and  means  he  may,  all  tlie  said  reuels,  their  adherents,  and  relieves ;  ad<1  ^^P| 
spoil,  waste,  consume,  destroy,  and  demolish,  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where  the  wA 
rebels  are,  or  hm%  been,  nlioved  and  harboured;  and  all  the  hay  and  com  there ;  snd  kilt  u^ 
destroy -all  the  men  there  inhabiling  eapable  to  besr  arms.  Given  at  his  Majrstv'a  OastJcPi 
DiibUn,  23ni  February,  l6il-2.     R.  Dillon,  Tho.  Rotberhart,  AU  Uftus,  F.  WU!o"g»'hri 
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effect.  Leiand  says,  thai  in  their  execution,  ^^  The  justices  declare, 
that  the  soldiers  dew  all  penons  promisoucudyj  not  sparina  the 
ttimmj  and  sometimes  not  the  children.'*'^  And  Dr.  Borlase,  a  relation 
of  one  of  these  Justices,  boasts,  that  Sir  W.  Cole's  regiment  killed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  rebels  in  sereral  engagements,  and  also 
that  *'*'  there  were  starved  and  famished,  of  the  wilgat  sort^  whose 
goods  were  seized  upon  by  this  regiment,  sevrn  thousand  !'^ 
Any  thing  more  monstrous  than  those  sanguinary  orders,  delibe- 
rately planned  by  the  chiefe  of  the  government,  and  obeyed  to  the 
letter  by  the  English  conunanders,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  position  of  afiairs  was  now  as  follows :— Sir  Pheum  O^Neill, 
together  with  several  other  native  leaders,  it  is  said,  having  under 
them  a  force  of  nearly  80,000  Irish,  were  masters  of  about  the 
entire  province  of  Ulster.  The  government  still  held  possession  of 
seyeral  strongly  fortified  places ;  but  the  open  country  was  overrun 
by  the  ^^  rebels.'^  The  powerftil  Earl  of  Clanricarde  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  government,  in  Gonnaught ;  but  had  willingly  entered 
into  terms  with  the  confederate  leaders,  who  had  under  their  con- 
troul  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Munster  also  chiefly 
acknowledged  their  sway ;  though  the  cruel  president.  Sir  William 
St.  Leger,  still  struggled  to  maintain  his  influence.  Leinster  also 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  possession  of  the  confederates,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fortified  towns  and  castles.  The  government 
possessedlittleor  no  authority  throughout  the  country;  the  army 
at  their  command,  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  extremely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  retention  of  the  country  or  the  subjection  of 
the  allied  chiefs ;  and  even  its  power  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
contradictory  orders  of  the  lordfrjustices,  who  feared  that  Ormond, 
hy  his  reduction  of  the  '^  rebeUion,^^  would  greatly  gain  in  influence, 
and  be  promoted  over  their  heads. 

The  Irish  parliament,  from  which  all  the  Catholic  lords  were^ 
now  expelled,  was  again  found  the  servile  tool  of  the  government  r 
it  now  held  a  session  of  three  days,  during  which  it  enacted  several 
oppressive  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  prepared  an  address 
to  the  Eng^h  parliament,  calling  for  new  and  more  severe  laws 
against  the  recusants.  But  the  English  parliament  was  now 
engaged  in  its  ever  memorable  contest  with  Charles,  and  made  no 
exertion  to  aid  their  ^  Protestant  brethren'  in  Ireland.  The^ 
contented  themselves  with  passing  an  act  for  the  sale  of  two  milli- 
ons and  a  half  of  acres  confiscated  by  the  lord^-justioes,  and  intro- 
duced several  clauses  to  prevent  the  king  from  entering  into  any 
terms  of  accommodation  with  his  Irish  subjects.*     But  Charles 

J.  Tanple,  Robert  Meredith.^— Tho  coTdial  manner  in  which  theie  bmttl  orders  were  executed 
B  uu  degeribed  by  Leiand :  *'In  the  execution  of  theae  orders  the  justices  declare,  that  the 
HMien  dew  all  persons  {nvmiscuously,  not  sparing  the  women,  and  sometfanes  not  the  children.** 
— LiLAiio*s  History  of  Irkland,  book  v. 

*  It  bai  been  alleged  that  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641  wm  originally  commenced  with  the 
oonoiTMoe,  if  not  at  the  express  desire  of  Obarlea ;  and  the  pablicatfon,  by  Sir  Phelim  0*NeU], 
01  sdocuaeot  purporting  to  be  the  kinf*s  commission  for  taking  up  arms,  gave  some  colour  of 
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geems  to  have  ]iad  no  such  intention ;  for  he  issued  seTera)  procla- 
mations, denouncing  the  Irish  confederated  forces  as  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  even  eagerly  demanded  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
army  that  he  might  treat  their  rebeUion  with  the  severe  punishment 
that  it  deserved.  The  offers  of  Charles  were,  however,  contemp- 
tuously refused  by  the  parliament.  The  miserable  monarch  was 
now  suspected  by  all  parties;  his  despotism  had  completely  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
perfidy  and  duplicity  had  excited  only  their  despisal  and  disgust. 
His  will  was  now  completely  disregarded,  and  the  nation  was  on 
the  brink  of  an  open  rebellion  against  his  authority. 

After  the  first  fury  of  the  insurrection  had  spent  itself,  the  insur- 
gents languished  in  their  exertions.  The  English  settlers  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  for  their  defence, 
and,  in  many  cases,  they  were  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  their 
assailants.  But  they  were  unsupported  by  the  government,  and 
they  did  no  more  than  hold  their  ground.  The  confederate  chiefe, 
on  their  part,  adopted  no  decided  or  vigorous  measures.  They  were 
for  temporizing  froia  the  first, — ^hoping  still  to  preserve  their  pos- 
sessions from  the  clutches  of  the  lords-justices.  With  this  view, 
they  laboured  to  come  to  terms  with  the  government,  and  merely  kept 
up  such  a  warlike  attitude  as  they  thought  might  ensure  them  safe  and 
equitable  terms  of  submission  to  the  government.  Besides,  they 
hated  the  native  Irish,  as  well  as  their  leaders,  and  never  coald 
amalgamate  with  them  thoroughly.  It  was  only  the  fear  of  a 
common  ruin  and  extermination  that  had  driven  them  into  the  field, 
and  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  prospect  of  safely  retreating  from  their 
position,  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  and  abandon  the  natives,  as 
before,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  government.  But  the  arbitraiy 
measures  of  the  lords-justices,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
estates  which  had  now  been  effected  and  legalized,  left  them  no 
alternative  but  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Still  they 
cherished  hopes  of  accommodation  with  the  government,  having  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     The  lords-justices, 

truth  to  the  ftUcgation.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Charles  had  no  share  vtiat' 
ever  in  the  transaction ;  Sir  Phelim  O^NeiU  declaring  at  his  trial,  and  afterwardi  at  his  death 
(when  a  confirmation  of  his  original  atatement  might  have  saved  his  life),  that  the  said  docum«t 
was  a  foi^cry  of  his  own,  and  that  he  had  never  received  any  commission  from  the  king.  So 
aazioas  were  the  parliamentary  party  to  implicate  the  king  in  the  alleged  goilt  of  the  Irwi 
revolt,  that  they  applied  torture  to  extort  conieaaions  to  this  effect,  firom  severd  witnesses.  ^ 
John  Reed,  an  Euglish  protesunt  gentleman,  who  had  undertaken  to  carry  the  netition  of  the 
nohili^  of  the  Pale  to  the  king  in  Dnhlin,  was  immediately  seized  and  compelled  to  suffer  the 
indigmty  and  excmdating  agony  of  thb  nacK.  Mr.  Hush  M^Mahon  was  also  tortuxed  in  w» 
same  way,  and  also  a  respectable  sentleman,  Mr.  Patrick  Barnwell,  of  KUbrew,  at  the  adrapced 
age  of  siz^-dx.  The  latter  gentleman  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  retirement  and  seclusion,  taking 
little  interest  in  political  movementa,  but  respected  by  all  parties  for  his  honoor  and  inteffritr. 
That  such  a  man  should  be  put  to  the  rack,  excited  general  h  itrot  and  indignatbn,  particularly 
when  it  was  immediately  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  the  chaiijei 
kid  against  him,  and  was  afterwards  allowed  to  nside  in  Dublm  unmolested.  It  was  bv  neaai 
so  atrocious  aa  these  that  the  government  was  at  laat  enabled  to  lash  the  country  in  a  wild  ftiiyi 
which  found  a  vent  in  organized  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country. 
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however,  took  care  effectually  to  thwart  every  attempt  which  they 
made  in  this  direction  ;  and  accordingly  they  were  more  completely 
diTorced  than  ever  from  their  allegiance  to  the  government. 

The  catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  therefore,  did  not  rush  at  once 
into  the  arms  of  Moore  and  his  associates.  They  rather  held 
aloof,  occasionally  making  overtures  of  conciliation  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  invariably  refused.  Lord  Gormanstown,  who 
was  their  leader,  at  length  on  seeing  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation, 
and  lamenting  the  condition  to  which  his  family  and  friends  were 
reduced,  died  of  grief.  The  forces  which  were  under  his  com- 
mand-now  joined  themselves  to  Lord  Montgarret  and  liis  party ; 
and,  shortly  after,  they  were  joined  by  Roger  Moore,  Hugh  Byrne, 
Lords  Dunboyne  and  Ikerrin,  and  the  forces  at  their  disposal, 
to  the  number  of  8,000  men.  The  confederate  army  was  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilrush,  when  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops  from  England, 
made  his  approach,  but  shrunk  back,  dismayed  by  the  greater 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Irish,  however,  pressed  the  English  so 
closely,  that  an  engagement  became  inevitable.  But  the  numbers 
and  bravery  of  the  Irish  force  did  not  make  up  for  their  want  of 
order  and  discipline :  they  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves  in 
the  boldness  of  their  first  attack,  which  was  withstood  bv  Ormond^^s 
army.  Their  left  wing  was  immediately  broken  ;  and  the  right, 
after  stoutly  nuiintaining  their  ground  for  a  considerable  time, 
retreated  to  a  neighbounng  eminence,  where  they  broke  up,  and 
fled  precipitately  in  all  directions.  Seven  hundred  of  their  number 
were  killed,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable.  The 
confederate  force  was  totally  dispersed;  but  Ormond,  in  consequence 
of  his  want  of  provisions  and  anmiunition,  could  not  follow  up  his 
victory.  The  Earl  was  loaded  with  encomiums  by  the  government, 
five  hundred  pounds  were  voted  him  by  the  English  parliament  for 
a  jewel,  and  his  majesty  was  beseeched  to  create  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter. 

The  war  now  lingered  for  many  months,  and  was  carried  on 
without  energy  on  both  sides.  The  royalist  forces  were  mutinous 
for  want  of  pay,  provisions,  and  clothing ;  while  the  confederates 
were  broken  up  into  detached  parties,  each  carrying  on  a  desultory 
warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  civil  war  was  raging  in  all  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland.  Ulster  was  almost  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  confederates.  Connaught  was  distracted,  but  was  kept 
in  check  by  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  Munster  was 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederates, — ^the  president,  Saint  Leger, 
being  shut  up,  with  his  small  army,  and  closely  besieged  in  Cork ; 
where  he  died,  worn  out  by  anxietjr,  grief,  and  disappointment, — 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  a  nobleman  of  the  ancient 
house  of  CBrien.  Finding  himself  surrounded  by  difficulties,  he 
pressed  the  English,  parliament  for  supplies.     They  provided  him 
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ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  his  own  army ;  and  sent 
Lord  Forbes,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  twelve  hnndred  men,  to  his 
aid.  But  this  lord,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  bigotted  sectariaD 
spirit  of  the  age,  refused  to  unite  himself  with  the  royal  troops ;  be 
would  keep  company  only  with  the  devout  and  the  ^^godly,^* 
and  would  not  even  plunder  or  massacre  in  the  company  of  the 

Siofiine.  After  landing  at  Kinsale,  and  making  a  series  of  depre- 
ations  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  made  no  distinction 
between  the  ^^  rebels^'*  and  the  loyalists,  he  re-embarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Oalway,  where  he  vented  his  fury  chiefly  a^nst  the 
loyalist  party.  He  failed,  however,  to  produce  a  rebellion  there, 
as  he  seems  to  have  intended ;  and,  after  having  de&ced  St.  Mary's 
church,  dug  up  the  graves,  and  burned  the  cofiins  and  bones  of  those 
who  lay  interred,*|'  he  again  re-embarked,  leaving  behind  him  a 
general  feeling  of  hate  and  indignation.  Meanwhile,  Inchiquin  was 
reduced  to  ^reat  extremities  at  Cork ;  when  he  at  length  determined 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  release  himself,  and  strike  terror  into 
the  Irish  forces.  He  collected  an  army  of  about  2,000  men,  and 
marched  against  the  enemy :  he  found  them  posted  near  Liscarrol, 
to  the  number  of  5,000  foot  and  500  horse  \X  and,  after  a  severe 
and  protracted  contest,  defeated  them  with  considerable  loss. 
Inchiquin  was,  however,  unable  to  follow  up  his  success  ;  and  con- 
tinued to  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  as  before. 

In  Ulster,  the  war  seemed  about  to  be  renewed  with  new  vigour 
on  the  part  of  the  Parliament.  After  protracted  negociations,  the 
assistance  of  the  Scottish  forces  was  at  last  accepted ;  and  2,600inen, 
under  the  command  of  General  Munroe,  landed  at  Carrickfei^s, 
which  was  immediately  delivered  into  their  hands.  Being  joined 
by  the  royal  provincial  forces,  amounting  to  1,800  foot  and  seven 
troops  of  cavalry,  they  advanced  to  Newry,  and  gained  possession 
<^  that  town  and  castle.  Other  towns  were  ti^en,  Sir  Phelim 
O'^Neill  retreating  before  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  force,  unable, 
fram  want  of  ammunition,  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  their 
progress.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  every  probability  of  the 
complete  break-up  of  the  confederate  forces ;  and  Monroe  was 
urged  to  pursue  them  vigorously,  and  effect  their  total  dispersion 
and  destruction,  before  they  could  receive  their  anticipated  supplies 
from  abroad.  Monroe,  however,  had  instructions  to  the  contrary; 
and  after  nutting  sixty  men,  eighteen  women,  and  two  priests  to 
death  at  Newry,  ||  he  returned  to  Carrickfergus.  From  hence  his 
forces  made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  counties,  seizing 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  and  transporting  them  over  to  Scotland,  ana 
acting  rather  like  a  body  of  unprincipled  freebooters,  than  an  army 
in  the  service  of  the  Britrsh  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Antrim^ 
who  was  a  Catholic  and  a  royalist,  and  had  acted  with  great  vigour 

*  Lelind,  to),  iii.  p.  173.  f  Cartes*8  Onnond.  X  Inland- 

II  Lelftnd,  vol.  iii.,  p.  203. 
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t^ainsi  the  Irish  ^^  rebels,^  was  treacherously  made  a  prisoner,  his 
castle  was  seized,  and  his  estates  ravaged.* 

Enoouiaged  by  the  inactivity  of  Monroe,  the  Irish  again  gathered 
spirit ;  they  issued  from  their  retreats,  and  appeared  in  the  field  in 
considerable  force.  The  Scottish  general  having  refused  to  aid  the 
loyalist  party,  it  was  left  to  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  William  Stewart, 
two  English  commanders,  to  take  the  field,  and  make  head  against 
the  confederate  forces.  The  two  armies  met,  and,  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  latter  were  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  500  men  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  The  English  generals  were,  however,  uname 
to  improve  their  victory,  though  they  followed  it  up  by  seizing 
several  castles  from  the  enemy,  and  garrisoning  them  with  English 
troops.  The  Irish  were  reduced  to  great  extremities ;  and  had  the 
parliamentary  forces  resolved  to  act  against  them  with  vigour,  the 
war  Dcught  at  once  have  been  terminated.  Indeed,  on  Monroe, 
shortly  after,  showing  some  disposition  to  take  the  field  and  pro- 
secute the  war,  the  Irish  chieftams  held  a  council,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  a  cause  rendered  utterly  hopeless  by  repeated  defeats  and 
disappointments,  and  to  fly  to  foreign  countries,  from  the  rage  of 
their  victorious  enemies.^  It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the  cele- 
brated Colonel  O'Neill  arrived  from  the  Low  Countries  to  their 
assistance. 

OwKN  Roe  O'Neill  was  grand-nephew  to  the  famous  Hugh 
O'Neill,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  race.  He  had  served  in  the 
Spanish  armies  with  great  reputation ;  and  was  known  upon  the 
continent  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  skilful  soldiers  of  bis  day. 
He  was  sagacious,  calm,  and  resolute ;  abundant  in  resources ; 
patient  and  persevering ;  quick  to  discern,  and  diligent  to  improve 
advantages ;  and,  above  all,  cautious  and  calculating,  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  These  great  qualities,  so  admirably  adapting  him  for 
the  position  of  leader  of  his  countrymen,  were  all  perfected  in  the 
school  of  experience.  He  also  possessed,  in  an  eminent  measure,  the 
art  of  winning  men  to  his  side,  by  his  candour,  generosity,  and  true 
gentlemanly  demeanour.  He  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  and 
admired  and  respected  even  by  his  enemies.  The  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  his  followers,  was  extraordinary.  He  seems  as 
if  to  have  infused  into  them  his  own  brave  and  generous  soul,  and 
inspired  them  with  his  own  eminent  virtues  of  humanity  and  mode- 
ration. His  first  act,  on  assuming  the  command  to  which  he  was 
called,  was  eminently  characteristic  of  him.  He  denounced,  in  the 
most  decided  terms,  the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  by  his 
kinsman.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  declared  that  if  such  barbarities 

*  The  Earl  of  Antrim  ^nTt  Ldand),  though  icalotis  agoliut  the  rebels,  iras  %  papUt  and  a 
cavalier;  reasons  sufBcient  for  wasting  his  lands  and  seizing  liis  person.  The  latter  was  efl^ctcd 
iA  a  maDner  not  unnsnal  in  the  earlier  and  more  barbarous  times.  Monroe,  with  an  npfiearanee 
of  amity  and  respect,  viaited  the  earl  at  his  castle  at  Dunluce;  was  hospitably  received ;  but,  at 
the  cmicloaion  of  an  entertainment,  guve  the  signal  to  his  followers.  Tlie  earl  waa  nnde  prisoner, 
his  castle  seized,  and  all  his  houaes  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Scottish  forces. — Lbland, 
vol.  uL  pi  176.  i*  Lrlamo. 
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were  again  perpetrated,  he  would  at  once  return  to  the  continent. 
Such  was  tlie  man  who  was  now  unanimously  declared,  h?  the 
northern  Irish,  to  be  the  head  and  leader  of  the  Catholic 
confederacy. 

About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Leren  arrived  in  the  north,  with  a 
large  force,  which  increased  the  Scottish  army  there  to  10,000  men. 
The  entire  force,  belonging  to  the  government,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  now  amounted  to  20,000  foot  and  1,000  horse ;  so  that 
Lcven  was  able,  had  he  been  disposed  to  make  the  effort,  at  once 
to  crush  the  raw  levies  of  O'Neill.  But  he  contented  himself  with 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Irish  general,  expressing  his  concern  that 
a  man  of  his  reputation  should  have  come  to  Ireland  for  the  main- 
tenance of  so  bad  a  cause.  O'Neill  replied  that  he  had  better 
reason  for  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  country  than  Leven  had  for 
entering  England  in  arms  against  his  king.  As  if  this  had  been  the 
sole  object  of  Leven"'s  expedition,  he  retired,  and  returned  to  Scot- 
land, leaving  the  command  to  Monroe, — assuring  him,  on  his 
departure,  that  if  Owen  O'Neill  succeeded  in  assembling  an  armr, 
ho  (Monroe)  might  expect  a  total  overthrow  I  The  Irish  were 
much  encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  Leven,  and  proceeded  to  collect 
and  organize  their  forces,  and,  while  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
armies  remained  cooped  up  in  the  towns,  suflfering  the  extremities 
of  want  and  famine,  the  confederates  were  enabled  to  repossess 
themselves  of  many  places  of  strength  and  consequence,  and  to 
range,  freely  and  undisputed,  the  open  country  at  their  will.  Several 
vessels  also  arrived  from  abroad,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  bringing  home  an  immense  number  of  experienced  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  had  been  discharged  the  French  service  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  sent  into  Ireland  to  the  aid  of  their  struggling  couit- 
trymen. 

The  Confederates,  who  now  held  possession  of  nearly  all  Ireland, 
resolved  to  organize  a  civil  government ;  and  in  this  excellent  work 
the  Catholic  clergy  took  the  lead.  Although  several  Protestant 
writers  have  ascribed  the  insurrection  of  1641  to  the  intriguings  of 
the  priests,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  all  the  authentic  documents  of  the  period 
show,  that  they  were  not  even  privy  to  the  schemes  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  movement,  and  were  never  admitted  to  any  of  their 
meetings.  It  was  only  after  the  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote  upon  their  order,  and  the  repeated  avowals  of  the 
agents  of  the  goverment  of  their  determination  to  extirpate  them 
and  their  flocks,  that  they  resolved  upon  throwing  themselves 
heartily  into  the  ranks  of  the  confederates.  Indeed,  they  had  no 
other  alternative :  they  must  either  resist,  or  be  extirpated :  they 
must  eitiier  take  part  with  the  Catholic  people,  or  resign  themselves 
to  the  sword  of  the  exterminator.  Belonging  also,  as  they  did,  to 
the  Irish  people, — sympathising  with  them, — sufteringwith  them, — 
triumphing  with  them, — ^the  Catholic  priesthood  were  impelled  no 
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less  by  feelings  of  affection  and  sympathy,  than  of  duty  and  justice^ 
to  aid  the  Irish  in  their  straggle  against  spiritual  and  civil  despotism. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  1642,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ulster 
assembled  a  provincial  synod  at  Kells,  and  declared  the  insurrection 
justifiable  on  every  principle  of  national  law  and  religion.  Contrary 
to  those  slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  to  tyranny,  which 
had  become  ingrafted  in  the  public  mind,  they  inculcated  that  the 
right  of  resistance  in  self-defence,  was  not  only  constitutional  and 
justifiable,  but  that  in  certain  cases,  of  which  the  present  was  one, 
it  was  a  bounden  and  imperative  Christian  duty. 

A  National  Synod  of  the  clergy,  held  at  Kilkenny  in  the  subse- 
quent month  of  May,  confirmed  these  resolutions,  and  declared  the 
Irish  war  to  be  just  and  necessary.  They  ordained  the  abolition  of 
all  distinctions  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  old  English.  They 
declared  that  they  would  defend  and  uphold  the  royal  authority, 
though  they  would  not  now  obey  the  king'^s  orders,  until  they  were 
certified  by  his  own  agents  of  his  real  intentions,  believing  him  to 
be  only  an  unwilling  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  They 
denounced  neutrality,  and  prohibited,  imder  pain  of  severe  penalties, 
all  injury  or  retaliation  innicted  on  Protestants  or  others  adversary 
to  their  cause.  They  upheld  the  &ee  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  without  claiming  forthemselvesany  exclusive  privilege  over 
others ;  and,  finally,  they  ordained  that  the  local  government  should 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of  the 
laity  and  clergy,  while  the  chief  authority  should  be  lodged  in  a 
national  council,  to  which  the  others  should  be  subordinate.  Such 
were  the  chief  acts  of  this  important  Catholic  assembly ; — how 
different,  in  their  spirit  from  the  bigotted,  sanguinary,  and  intole- 
rant decrees,  promulgated  by  the  ''  Protestanf^  council  at  Dublin ! 
We  look  in  vain,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  body,  for 
evidences  of  that  persecuting  and  illiberal  spirit  which  has  been  so 
generally  ascribed  to  them  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  in  them  the  resolutions  of  men,  guided  by  an  eminently 
charitable  and  Christian  spirit ;  and,  framed  as  if  m  entire  forget- 
lulness  of  the  bitter  provocations  they  had  received,  and  the 
ignominious  insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon  them. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  whole  Nation,  through  means  of 
their  representatives,  took  place  at  Kilkenny  in  the  following 
October-  They  consisted  of  deputies  from  the  several  counties  and 
principal  towns  of  every  province  in  Ireland.  This  constituted  the 
lower  house,  resembling  the  Commons  house  of  parliament.  There 
was  also  another  house,  analogous  to  our  Upper  house,  consisting  of 
the  Irish  temporal  peers  ana  prelates.  Both,  however,  sat  and 
deliberated  in  the  same  chamber ;  the  lords  having  their  places  of 
retirement  for  private  consultation,  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions being  regularly  communicated  to  the  commons.  The  proceed* 
ings  of  this  noble  body  were  of  the  most  orderly  and  indeed  solemn 
description.     They  were  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  will  bear 
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comparison  with  those  of  any  other  body  assembled  mider  similar 
circumstances.  They  protested  that  they  did  not  assnme  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  a  regular  parliament,  but  were  merely  a 
general  meeting  for  the  regulation  of  the  public  affairs,  until  the 
present  troubles  should  be  settled.  They  proposed  to  accept  the 
common  law  of  England  and  the  statutes  of  Ireland  as  their  rule  of 
government,  so  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  national  religion 
or  the  national  liberties.  They  declared  their  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  national  church  (the  Roman 
Catholic)  agreeably  to  the  great  charter.  The  administration  of 
public  justice  they  assumed  to  themselves.  To  each  county  they 
allotted  a  council,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  who  were  to  decide 
all  matters  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace,  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  suits  of  debt  and  personal  actions.  From  these  there  lay  an 
appeal  to  the  provincial  councils,  consisting  of  two  deputies  out  of 
each  county,  who  were  to  meet  four  times  a  year,  and  hold  courts 
somewhat  like  those  of  judges  of  assize.  From  these  again  there 
lay  an  appeal  to  ^^The  Supreme  Councilof  the  Confederate  Catholics 
of  Ireland.^^  This  body  consisted  of  twenty-four  persons,  chosen  bj 
the  general  convention  ;  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of  the  execu- 
tive government, — such  as  choosing  the  Sheriffs.nominaied  by  the 
provincial  councils,  commanding  all  military  officers  and  ci?i) 
magistrates,  determining  all  matters  left  undecided  by  the  general 
assembly,  d^ecting  the  conduct  of  war,  and  every  matter  relative 
to  the  interest  of  the  confederacy.  *  No  fewer  than  nine  members 
were  to  compose  a  council,  and  of  those  present,  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  was  required  to  decide  on  any  measure.  For  the  honour  and 
security  of  this  important  body,  a  guard  was  assigned,  consisting  of 
five  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse. 

Soon  after  this  arrangement  had  been  completed,  the  provnidal 
generals  were  chosen  :  Owen  R6e  O^Neill  for  Ulster ;  Preston  for 
Leinster;  Oarret  Barry  for  Munster ;  and  Colonel  John  Burke  for 
Connaught.      Several  of  the  leading  men  in  the  rebelUon  were 

Surposely  overlooked  ;  particularly  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  Roger 
loore.     The  death  of  the  latter,  which  occurred  shortly  aflcr,  at 
Kilkenny,  probably  was  not  displeasing  to  the  Confederates. 

Great  success  attended  the  confederate  forces  in  the  course 
of  their  first  campaign  :  Owen  O'Neill  defeated  Monro  in 
Ulster.  Lord  Castlehaven,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  Catholie 
ranks  by  the  lords^ustices,  together  with  Lord  Muskerry,  obtained 
a  victory  over  Sir  Charles  Vavasour  in  Munster,  and  confined  Lord 
Inchiquin  to  his  garrison.  Ormond  could  make  no  head  against  the 
confederate  force  in  Leinster ;  and  Connaught  was  entirely  at  their 
disposal.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  rebellion  in 
England  broke  out,  and  shortly  after,  the  relative  position  of  parties 
was  again  completely  changed. 

*  Lblahd,  vol.  iii,  p.  IBS. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Postion  of  ailtun  hi  England— Commencement  of  the  civil  war — Afl^in  in  Ireland— 
The  Marquis  of  Onnond — Negodation  with  the  Catholic  confederates—  A  cessation 
made — Intolerance  of  the  English  Parliament — ^The  cessation  broken  by  Monroe 
In  Ulster— Wily  and  selfish  policy  of  Onnond — ^The  Catholics  make  overtures 
to  the  king— .Temper  of  the  Protestant  party— Revolt  of  Lord  Inchiquin^^His 
atrocities — ^Temporising  conduct  of  Charles — ^Conduct  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
contrasted — Irish  troops  sent  over  to  Scotland  and  England — ^The  confederates 
press  Ormond  to  declare  war  against  the  Parliamentary  troops — He  refuses- 
Charleses  duplicity — Ormond  sees  through  it — Charles  sends  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan to  conclude  a  peace — A  private  treaty  formed — Is  published — ^Glamorgan 
seised  and  imprisoned— Binunccini,  the  Pope*s  nuncio — His  unreasonable  demands 
— -Negociations  of  Charles. 

A  COMPLETE  rapture  had  bj  this  time  taken  place  between  Charles 
and  his  English  subjects.  The  king  had  now  alienated  from  his 
cause  the  great  mass  of  the  right-thinking,  sober,  and  industrious 
people  of  Enj^and.  From  open  tyranny  he  had  proceeded  to  secret 
plotting  against  the  popular  party.  He  had  made  promises  only  to 
break  them,  and  granted  concessions  only  to  gain  time  for  the  more 
effectual  maintenance  of  his  despotic  authority.  The  Parliament 
found  that  they  had  a  man  to  deal  with  whom  no  ties  could  bind, 
whose  honour  had  been  a  hundred  times  pledged  and  never  redeemed. 
The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  people  must  either  trust  the 
tyrant,  or  conquer  him;  and  they  chose  the  latter  alternative.  The 
middle  classes  felt  for  their  swords,  and  the  king  assembled  his 
adherents  to  put  them  down.  He  erected  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham, and,  shortly  after,  the  first  blood  was  drawn  by  Prince  Rupert 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester.  From  that  time  the  civil  war 
raged  for  ^ears  with  varying  success, — ^king  fighting  a^inst  parlia- 
ment, subjects  against  subjects,  and  often  brothers  against  brothers, 
— until  the  star  of  Charles  went  finally  down,  and  the  people  s 
liberties  culminated  in  the  ascendant. 

The  out-break  of  the  great  civil  war  in  En^and  placed  the  belli- 
gerent parties  in  Ireland  in  a  new  position.  The  Eari  of  Onnond, 
a  loyalist,  greatly  in  fiivour  with  Charles,  immediately  found  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  parliament,  and  their  creatures  the  Irish  lords- 
justices  ;  the  army  ror  the  most  part  adhering  to  the  royal  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lords-justices,  deserted  by  the  army,  were 
nnder  the  necessity  of  denouncing  them  as  '^  rebels,^^  as  they  had 
already  done  the  English  Catholics  of  the  Pale  and  the  native 
Irish.  The  king  invested  Ormond  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
army,  looking  chiefly  to  his  assistance  for  the  reestablishment  of  his 
power.  As  the  parliamentary  party  looked  to  Scotland  for  aid  to 
their  cause,  so  did  Charles  look  to  his  long-oppressed  and  persecuted 
Irish  subjects.  A  consciousness  of  weakness  now  impelled  the  king 
t4)  treat  with  the  confederated  Catholics,  whom  he  and  his  servants 
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had  so  lately  forced  into  rebellion.  He  was  leagued  with  th« 
Catholic  party  in  England,  and  in  his  time  of  need  he  bethought 
himself  of  making  allies  of  that  portion  of  his  Irish  sabjects,  whom 
he  had  so  repeatedly  insulted  and  plundered,  from  the  time  of 
Strafford  downwards.  The  too  easily  duped  Catholics,  imagining 
that  the  long-expected  ^'  Graces'^  were  at  last  about  to  be  granted, 
eagerly  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Ormond,  who  was  at  heart  an 
implacable  enemy  to  their  religion. 

The  lords-justices  strenuously  opposed  this  proposed  negociation, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  native  Irish,  the  allies  of  the  confederates, 
as  strongly  opposed  it,  on  the  other.  The  former  exclaimed  vio- 
lently against  any  negociation  with  rebels  and  papists ;  the  latter 
remonstrated  against  its  extreme  impolicy.  The  whole  country 
was  at  their  disposal ;  and  most  of  the  chief  towns  and  fortified 
places  were  in  their  hands.  Their  army  was  in  admirable  conditioD, 
well  officered,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition ;  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  starved,  and  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay.  A  prosecution  of  the  war  for  a  short  period  longer, 
promised  an  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  their 
association.  Why  should  they  now  accede  to  the  demand  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  or  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  when  on  the  very  eve 
of  complete  success !  The  negociations  with  Ormond,  however,  went 
on ;  and  the  Irish,  who  saw  that  they  were  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
protested  against  the  treachery ;  but  the  English  Catholic  party 
formed  the  majority  in  the  council,  and  overruled  all  their  opposition. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  at  length  signed ;  the  dexterous  Ormond 
stipulating  for  a  supply  of  .£^30,000  for  the  king,  one-half  to  be 
paid  in  money,  and  the  other  half  in  cattle.  At  the  same  time, 
Ormond  resisted  all  proposals  for  a  final  arrangement,  rejecting 
every  proposal  advantageous  to  the  Catholics,  and  especially  to  the 
"  mere  Irish,''  who,  feeling  they  had  been  betrayed,  vented  their 
indignation  on  the  supposed  authors  of  their  treachery.  To  their 
honour,  however,  they  adhered  to  the  treaty  with  the  most  religions 
scminilosity. 

The  above  arrangement,  savouring,  as  it  did,  of  "compromise 
with  Popery,''  which  was  at  this  time  hated  in  England  with  a 
kind  of  insane  fervour,  may  be  considered  to  have  sealed  the 
destruction  of  the  king,  at  the  same  time  that  it  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  confederates.  No  sooner  was  the  cessation  of  hostilities  made 
known  in  England,  than  the  two  houses  of  parliament  declared 
against  it,  as  part  of  the  royal  scheme  for  establishing  Popery, 
and  rooting  up  the  Protestant  religion.  They  would  have  no  such 
condescensions  shown  to  impious  and  barbarous  idolaters !  Their 
partizans  in  Dublin  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  them  the  most 
scandalous  misrepresentations  of  public  affairs,  which  the  English 
people  and  parliament,  too  much  engaged  in  their  own  desperate 
struggle,  had  not  leisure,  even  if  they  had  the  desire,  to  inquire 
into.     But  they  readily  seized  the  opportunity  of  iufianiing  still 
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more  the  public  mind  against  the  party  of  the  king,  with  whom  the 
cause  of  popish  ascendancy  was  now  generally  identified.  "  God 
katk  pleased^'*''  say  they,  in  a  solemn  declaration,  which  they  issued 
at  this  time,  ^^  to  bless  our  endeavours  tcith  such  success^  as  that  those 
furious  blood-thirsty  Papists  have  been  stopped  in  the  career  of  their 
cruelty ;  some  part  of  the  Protestant  blood,  which,  at  first,  was 
spilt  like  water  upon  the  ground,  heUh  been  revenged;  their  massacres, 
burnings,  and  famishings,  have,  by  a  divine  retaliation^  been  repaid 
into  their  bosoms.^''  And  they  go  on  to  state  that  the  rebels  were 
now  at  their  last  gasp,  and  reduced,  "  by  the  remarkable  judgment 
of  God^''  to  so  terrible  a  famine^  that^  like  cannibals^  they  eat  ofie 
another^  and  must  have  been  destroyed  immediately,  and  utterly 
rooted  out,  if,  by  the  popish  counsels  at  court,  the  king  had  not 
been  persuaded  to  consent  to  this  cessation.*  The  Puritans  did 
not  perceive  that,  by  using  such  language,  and  employing  such 
measures  as  they  afterwards  resorted  to,  they  were  merely  copying 
the  intolerance  which  they  had  just  succeeded  in  putting  do^i-n. 
For,  just  BS  Laud  and  his  minions  had  gloated  over  their  sufferings, 
when  writhing  under  the  shears  of  the  executioner,  so  were  they 
now  rejoicing  over  the  disgraceftd  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted 
on  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  But  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
blind  and  blear-eyed,  are  to  be  found  among  all  ranks  and  sects, 
though  they  never  assume  so  hateful  and  inconsistent  a  character 
as  when  practised  by  those  who  are  themselves  struggling  in  the 
great  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

With  the  views  above  stated,  the  English  Parliament  refused  to 
ratify  the  cessation  granted  by  Ormond  ;  and  on  the  landing  of  a 
body  of  2,000  Irish  loyalists  in  the  north-west  of  England,  to  the 
aid  of  the  king'^s  forces  there,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  deter- 
mination. They  ordered  Monroe,  their  Scottish  general  in  Ulster, 
to  break  the  truce ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  their  orders. 
He  commenced  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
in  his  neighbournood.  Shortly  after,  Monroe  and  the  Scottish 
army  under  him  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  were 
ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  make  war  upon  all  who  were  opposed 
to  them.  The  Confederates,  who  watched  the  successes  of  Monroe 
with  anxiety  and  alarm,  eagerly  besought  Ofmond  to  declare  the 
Scots  "  rebels,'''  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
confederacy,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  But  Ormond,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  Catholic  lords,  and  hated  their  religion,  refused 
to  accede  to  their  propositions,  and  the  royal  interests  were  accord- 
ingly sacrificed.  The  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ormond 
was  thus  shaken,  and  the  loyalists  and  they  continued  to  remain  at 
variance,  and  to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
The  object  of  Ormond  now  seems  to  have  been  to  break  up  the 
Irish  confederacy,  and  profit  by  the  distraction  he  had  caused : 

*  See  Clarendon,  ii.^  323.    Lclamo,  iit.,  211. 
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accordingly,  he  tliwarf  ed  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  king,  Ormond  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  derivative  interests  of  the  insurgents  on 
his  immense*  estates :  a  peace  would  have  endangered  the  security 
of  this  grant ;  and  therefore  he  was  perpetually  opposing  obstacles 
to  its  attainment. 

The  Catholic  confederates,  in  a  deputation  sent  about  this  time 
to  the  king,  proposed  the  renewal  of  all  attainders,  since  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  a  free  parliament, — the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion^  and  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, — a  free  parliar 
ment,  and  the  abolition  of  Poyning's  law, — ^the  exclusion  from  the 
Irish  parliament  of  all  who  were  not  estated  and  resident  in  Ireland, 
— seminaries  in  Ireland,  for  the  education  oi  the  Catholic  lawyers 
and  clergy, — a  general  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion  in  favour  of  all 
who  had  shared  in  the  late  war,  unless  in  cases  where  acts  of 
inhumanity  had  been  committed  by  parties  on  either  side  during 
the  contest, — ^together  with  various  enactments  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter and  spirit.  On  these  conditions  being  granted,  the  Cathohcs 
promised  to  support  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to 
raise  10,000  men  immediately,  for  his  assistance  in  England. 
Charles,  with  characteristic  indecision,  would  promise  nothing,  but 
referred  the  negociation  to  their  enemy,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
who,  as  usual,  put  them  oiF  with  excuses,  and  shams,  and  hypocritical 
pretences.  On  being  pressed,  he  resisted  every  proposition  favour- 
able to  the  Catholics,  and  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the  present 
profligate  and  unconstitutional  parliament,  which  had  long  made 
itself  odious  to  the  Catholics,  by  its  bigotted  intolerance  and 
cruelty. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish  Protestant  narty 
at  this  period,  was  the  proposal  which  they  made,  by  their  aepu- 
tation  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  for  the  pacification  of  his  dominions 
in  Ireland.  They  required  "  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the 
statutes  against  recusancy,  and  the  immediate  banishment  of  all 
the  Romish  clergy,  with  a  frill  restitution  of  churches  and  their 
revenues  to  the  Protestants ;  that  .the  present  parliament  should  be 
continued,  and  the  usurped  power  of  the  Confederates  immediately 
dissolved ;  that  their  whole  party  should  be  disarmed,  c<mipelled  to 
repair  all  damages  sustained  by  Protestants,  and  brou^t  to  condign 
punishment  for  their  offences,  without  any  act  of  obhvion,  release, 
or  discharge ;  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  should  be  strictly  md 
universally  imposed  on  all  magistrates,  and  that  they  who  refused 
it  should  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament,  in  which  nothing 
should  be  atttempted  derogatory  to  the  law  of  Po3mings,  the  bulwark 
of  the  royal  power,  and  protection  of  the  Protestant  subjects  of 
Ireland ;  that  the  king  should  take  all  forfeited  estates  into  his  own 
hands,  and  after  satis&ction  made  to  such  as  claimed  by  former  acts 
of  parliament,  dispose  of  the  residue  entirely  to  British  planters.''* 

liKLAND,  iii.,  p.  280.L 
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These  demands,  of  the  very  opposite  character  to  those  proposed 
bj  the  Catholics,  were  received  by  Charles  in  nearly  the  same 
manner.  The  deputation  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  dis- 
missed with  courtesy.  Cliarles  refused  to  do  justice  to  his  Catholic 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  he  refiised  to  carry  out  the  projects 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  After  tyrannizing  over  all,  he  temporized 
with  all,  and  acted  treacherously  towards  all.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  lost  all. 

The  revolt  of  Lord  Inchiquin  from  the  royal  authority  in  Munster, 
increased  the  embarrassments  of  the  king^s  party.  This  lord  had 
long*  commanded  there,  after  the  death  of  St.  Leger,  though  without 
the  title  of  lord  president.  He  conceived  himself  to  merit  that 
office,  fi^m  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  and  exasperated  when  he  found  that  the  presi-  . 
dentship  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Portland.  He - 
immediately  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with  the  English 
parliament,  and  accepted  their  commission  of  president,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  king.  He  immediately  set  himself  diligently  to  work 
to  prove  his  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  new  masters.  He 
maide  his  officers  and  soldiers  take  the  covenant,  and  bound  them  hj 
a  solemn  oath  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  total  extirpation  of  popery, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Irish.  He  proceeded  to  seize  Cork, 
Yonghal,  and  Kinsale,  and  drove  out  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  thereof,  plundering  them  of  their  effects.  In  his  * 
crusade  against  popery.  Lord  Inchiquin  did  not  even  spare  his  own 
friends:  "if he  found  them  faulty,'^  says  Ludlow,''  "he  hanged 
them  up  without  mercy.''  One  of  his  most  memorable  services  was 
his  barbarous  exploit  at  Cashel,  "  where,  having  brought  together 
an  army,  and  hearing  that  many  priests  and  gentry  thereabouts  had 
retired  with  their  goods  into  the  church  of  that  city,  he  stormed  it, 
and  put  three  thousand  of  them  to  the  stoord^  taking  the  priests /rom 
under  the  t&ry  cdtar^y  Lord  Esmond,  governor  of  Duncannon, 
foUowed  the  example  of  Inchiquin,  and  went  over  to  the  parliament; - 
and  the  royal  cause  was  daily  becoming  weaker  and  more  hopeless. 

Still  Charles  temporized.  He  knew  that  the  confederated  Catho- 
lics were  wiUing  at  once  to  support  him  with  their  whole  force, 
provided  only  he  would  grant  them  their  reasonable  and  just 
demands;  yet  was  he  afraid  to  throw  himself  into  their  arms^ 
knowing  thiat  it  would  only  serve  to  exasperate  againBt  him  still 
more  the  Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects.  He  held  out  occasional 
hopes,  nevertheless,  of  granting  them  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws^  and 
the  Catholics  accordingly  continued  to  send  him  over  occasional 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  English 
parUament.  In  fact,  the  English  part  of  Charles's  army  in  En^and 
was  now  no  longer  to  be  dependea  on.  For,  Lord  Byron,  one  of 
the  king^s  generals,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  requiring 

*  CAITLlSATEN*t  MeMOIES,  &C. 
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supplies  from  Ireland,  says,  he  ^^  wished  they  were  rather  Irish  than 
English  ;  for  that  the  English  he  had  already  were  very  mutinons ; 
and  being/'*  adds  he,  ^^  for  the  most  part  this  country  men,  are  so 
poisoned  by  the  ill-affected  people  here,  that  they  grow  very  cold  in 
the  service/^  It  seems  also,  that  the  English  forces  that  were  sent 
from  Ireland  to  the  aid  of  Charles,  ''  went  with  sach  reluctance, 
that  the  sharpest  proclamations,  of  which  there  were  several,  hardly 
restrained  them  from  flying  their  colours,  both  before  and  after  their 
arrivalin  England*.'^  The  parliamentary  party,  aware  that  Charles 
looked  chiefly  to  Ireland  tor  reinforcements,  beset  the  Irish  seas 
with  their  ships  (for  the  "  water-rats,"  as  Charles  had  styled  them, 
clung  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament),  and  showed  no  mercy  to  such 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  as  fell  into  their  hands.  To  give  an  instance 
of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  this  period :  it  is  stated,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  whom  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had  about 
this  time  sent  to  Bristol,  and  who  happened  to  be  taken  by  Captain 
Swanley,  commander  of  a  parliament  ship,  ^iT^i^y,  besides  two  womm^ 
were  inhumanly  throvm  overboard  on  pretence  that  they  were  Irish^ 
Shortly  afterwards,  an  Irish  body  of  auxiliaries  had  an  opportunity 
of  reprising  themselves  on  their  enemies  for  this  horrid  act  of 
cruelty,  having  taken  a  Scotch  vessel  with  about  fifty  kirk  ministers 
on  board,  on  their  way  to  preach  up  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  in 
Ulster ;  but  the  Irish  refused  to  retaliate,  and  contented  themselves 
with  simply  making  prisoners  of  them. 

Among  the  more  active  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  king'^s  partv, 
at  this  time,  was  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  an  Irish  Catholic  noble.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  raise  troops  for  the  royal  service. 
He  raised  and  armed  a  force  of  1,500  men,  and  sent  them  over  to 
Scotland,  under  Colkitto,  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  still 
known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  "  the  bloody  Clavers."*'  There 
the  Irish  proved  of  great  service  to  the  king ;  and  we  find  the  Lord 
Digby  consequently  urging  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  '^  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  assist  and  encourage  the  Earl  of  Antrim  and  his 
forces  in  the  service  of  Scotland ;  "  whereof  the  king'^s  party,"  says 
he,  ^^find  such  admirable  effects  in  England."  This  accounts,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  fierce  vehemence  which  the  English  and 
Scotch  people,  then  in  arms  against  a  bigotted  and  tyrannical 
monarch,  displayed  against  the  Irish  troops  then  sent  over  to  put 
them  down,  in  order,  as  was  sedulously  circulated  abroad,  to  establisb 
Popery  in  the  room  of  Protestantism — ^now  the  accepted  creed  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people.  Hence  the  cruel 
enactment  of  the  English  parliament,  passed  in  October,  1644, 
"  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  Irishman  or  Papist  bom  in 
Ireland^  that  should  be  taken  in  hostility  against  the  parliament, 
either  upon  the  sea,  or  in  England  or  Wales ;"  together  with  strict 
orders  "  to  the  lord-general,  lord-admiral,  and  all  other  officers  by 

*  Borlabb's  Hist,  Irish  Rebellion,  177. 
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Ka  and  laud,  to  except  all  Irishmen  and  all  papists  bom  in  Ireland, 
out  of  all  capitulations,  agreements,  or  compositions,  hereafter  to  be 
made  with  the  enemy ;  and  upon  taking  of  every  such  Irishman  or 
Papist  bom  in  ItABXiA^  forthwith  toptU  such  person  to  death.'''' 

The  confederated  Catholics  witnessed  with  alarm  the  progress  of 
the  Enj^sh  and  Scottish  armies  in  Ireland ;  and,  smarting  under 
the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Monroe  in  Ulster,  by  Sir  Charles 
Coote  in  Connaught,  and  by  Lord  Inchiquin  in  Munster,  they 
besought  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  had  now  been  created  lord- 
lieutenant,  to  declare  war  against  them  as  rebels,  and  either  take 
the  command  of  the  confederate  forces,  or  permit  them  at  once  to 
act  against  his  majesty'*s  declared  and  open  enemies.  They  pressed 
Oraiond  to  this  step  the  more,  as  they  were  privately  assured  that 
Charles  had  already  furnished  him  with  orders  to  the  same  effect. 
But  Ormond  steadily  refused  to  take  any  prompt  or  decided  step  : 
he  kept  the  CathoUcs  quiet  by  promises,  which  had  the  effect  of 
hoodwinking  them,  and  enabling  him  to  continue  to  draw  from  them 
regular  supplies  of  provision  for  his  army.  When  hard  pressed  by 
the  confederates  to  take  decided  steps  against  the  Ulster  Scots, 
Ormond  said,  "  if  I  take  the  charge  of  their  (the  confederates') 
army  upon  me,  or  denounce  immediately  an  offensive  war  a^inst 
the  Scots,  not  ten  Protestants  will  follow  me  ;  but  rather  rise  as 
one  man  and  adhere  to  the  Scots.**' 

Meanwhile  Charles  pressed  Ormond  to  obtain  the  entire  aid  of  the 
confederated  Catholics  at  any  price.  Yet  he  did  not  declare  this 
much  openly.  With  infatuated  duplicity,  the  now  almost  ruined 
monarch,  in  his  public  answer  to  the  Marquisof  Ormond's  despatches, 
allows  him  to  consent  to  the  suspension  of  Poyning's  law,  but  refuses 
to  repeal  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics,  commanding  him 
to  adhere  to  his  former  answer.  In  \iVA  private  letter,  however,  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  he  urged  Ormond  to  a 
very  different  course.  He  held  out  the  prospect,  should  the  Irish 
Catholics  give  him  effectual  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes ;  but  this  was  only 
to  be  conununicated,  with  injunctions  of  strictest  secrecy,  to  the 
three  Catholic  agents  who  were  now  in  negociation  with  Ormond ; 
Lord  Muskerry,  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  Geoffrey  Browne.  "  I  do 
therefore  conunand  you,"  said  the  king  to  Ormond,  in  his  letter  of 
the  27th  Febraary,  1644,  "  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Irish, 
whatever  it  cost.  And  though  I  leave  the  management  of  this  great 
and  necessary  work  entirely  to  you,  yet  I  cannot  but  tell  you,  that 
if  the  suspension  of  Poyning's  act  for  such  bills  as  shall  be  agreed 
on  between  you  there,  and  the  present  taking  away  the  penal  statutes 
by  a  law,  will  do  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  a  hard  bargain,  so  that 
freely  and  vigorously  they  engage  themselves  in  my  assistance 
against  my  rebels  in  England  and  Scotland ;  for  which  no  condi- 
tions can  be  too  hard,  not  being  against  conscience." 
Ormond,  however,  not withstancQng  these  enlarged jorera^  powers 
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entrusted  to  him,  did  not  avail  himself  of  them  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Catholic  body.  Perhaps  he  saw  through  the  king'^s  folicj, 
which  was  to  lay  upon  him  the  whole  burden  and  odium  of  conces- 
sions to  the  Irish  Catholics,  else  why  urge  his  lord-lieutenant  to 
treat  upon  such  terms  as  the  king*  dared  not  himself  avow  !  It  is 
not  improbable  also,  that  Ormond  had  the  &te  of  Strafford  before 
his  eyes,  and  was  chary  of  venturing  his  life,  fortune,  and  all,  for 
a  master  who  was  alike  ready  to  sacrifice  his  devoted  friends  and  his 
bitterest  enemies.  Besides,  Ormond  had  a  deep-rooted  hostility  to 
Catholicism,  and  had  his  own  private  interests  to  serve  in  postponing 
all  truce  with  the  Catholic  body.  We  even  find  that  at  the  very 
time  that  Charles  was  urging  him  to  make  a  firm  treaty  with  the 
confederates,  he  was  privately  soliciting  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  Ulster,  to  jom  their  forces  to  his  in  order  effectually 
to  crush  them !  This  appears  from  a  secret  correspondence  carried 
on  between  Ormond,  and  one  Major  Galbraith,  an  officer  in  the 
Scotch  army.  Monroe  was  also  mformed  of  his  proposals  for  a 
coalition,  and,  it  seems,  was  *'  frilly  affected  that  way.*^^  It  appears, 
from  a  letter  to  the  English  parliament,  signed  by  their  commissio- 
ners, and  dated  Belfast,  November  19th,  1645,  that  ^^  Ormond 
desired  but  power  and  opportunity  to  break  with  the  confederates, 
and  to  &11  upon  them,  upon  condition  that  the  Covenant  should  not 
be  forced  upon  those  under  his  command ;  offering  for  their  security, 
that  Drogheda  should  be  given  into  their  hands,  they  giving  assur- 
ance that  use  should  not  be  made  of  it  against  his  lordship*.'^ 

At  length,  Charles,  finding  his  lieutenant  thwarting  his  views  and 
disregarding  his  instructions,  despatched  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  a 
catholic  peer,  to  Ireland,  with  frill  powers  "f  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  confederated  Catholics.  Ormond  pretended  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  appointment  of  Glamorgan  to  this  task,  and  he  communi- 
cated his  high  approval  of  it  to  the  general  assembly,  then  sitting  at 
Kilkenny ;  and,  upon  the  presumption  that  he  was  ftdly  authorized, 

*  IHISB  CABiinT,  p.  86. 

i*  Abandant  eridenoe  sUll  cxUta  to  proTe  that  the  Eirl  of  Glamoifui,  thougfh  aftenvirii 
treacherously  diiaTowed  hj  Charles,  was  fallj  authorized  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Oatbolic 
confedentea.  Beronl  lettera,  in  CharWa  own  hand- writing,  aro  yet  to  be  aeen  in  the  Brithb 
Museum,  which  clearly  demonatrate  the  reality  of  his  oommisaion.  The  following  ia  Chari«*i 
formal  commission  to  Glamorgan,  as  produced  by  him  before  the  confedentea  :— 
^'Charlbs  R. 

^  Gharlea,  by  the  Gnee  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  Fiance,  and  Ireland,  defendflr  of  (h« 
finith,  dec,  to  our  tnuty  and  right  wall*kwloved  cousin,  Edward,  Earl  of  GlamcarniL,  gieetiBC. 
We  reposing jneat  and  eanecial  truth  and  confidence  in  your  improved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  do 
by  these  (as  firmly  aa  under  our  great  seal,  to  all  intents  and  puiposea),  authorize  and  give  yoa 
power  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  confederate  Roman  Catnolica  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
if  upon  necessity  any  to  be  condescended  unto,  wherein  our  lieutenant  cannot  so  well  see  in,  ai 
not  fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own.  Therefore  we  charge  you  to  proceed  according  to  tMf 
our  warrant,  witn  all  possible  secrecy ;  and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  youreelf  upon  mch 
valuable  considerationa,  as  you  in  your  judgment  shall  deem  fit,  in  promise  on  the  word  of  a  king 
and  a  Christian,  to  ratify  and  prepare  tne  same  that  shall  be  granted  by  you,  and  under  your 
hand  and  seal,  the  said  confederate  Catholics  haTing  by  tkdr  supplies  testified  their  leal  to  our 
aerrice.    And  this  shall  be  in  each  particular  to  you  a  sufficient  warrant. 

'*  Giren  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  under  our  ngnet  and  royal  signatuie,  the  12th  of  Harch,  ia 
the  twentieth  year  of  our  rtign,  1644/'.~Lu^nd,  toL  iii,  p.  25^-^. 
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both  by  the  king  and  hisIord-lieutenaDt,  the  Catholics  immediately 
coodnded  a  peace  with  him.  It  was  agreed,  by  a  public  treaty, 
tbat  pardon  should  be  granted  for  all  the  offences  committed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  insorrection ;  and  by  a  privixte  treaty  it 
was  agreed  that  Roman  CatholiA  should  enjoy  the  pnblic  exercise 
of  their  religion,  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  be  rendered 
eligible  to  offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity.  For  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  these  articles,  Glamorgan  engaged  the  royal  word.  The 
Confederates,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  iximish  men  for  the  king^s 
service  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  confederates  should  appoint. 

The  treaty  was  concluded ;  and  had  scarcely  been  ratified  ere  the 
prkate  portion  of  it  was  revealed  by  accident.  Malachias  O'Kelly, 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  engaged  in  an  assault  upon  Sligo, 
at  the  head  of  an  Irish  army,  when  they  were  attacked  and  routed 
by  Sir  Charles  Coote.  The  archbishop  fell  in  the  action,  and  much 
of  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  i!he  victors.  Among  his  private 
papers  was  found  an  authentic  copy  of  this  private  treaty  of  the 
Catholics  with  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  It  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  parliament,  and  published.  The  king'^s  party, 
fearing  that  the  large  concessions  privately  made  to  the  Catholics, 
might  still  further  dienate  the  affections  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
at  once  disavowed  the  treaty.  Ormond,  though  privy  to  Glamor- 
gan's power,  had  him  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  charged  him  with 
forging  the  tinge's  commission  ;  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
treaty  at  Kilkenny  were  made  null  and  void.  At  the  same  time, 
the  miserable,  ficlde,  and  treacherous  Charles,  to  save  himself,  again 
sacrificed  his  devoted  friend,  and  publicly  disavowed  Glamorgan's 
commission,  in  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  the 
very  time,  also,  when  he  is  publicly  commandingthe  lord-lieutenant 
to  ^^  prosecute  the  charge  begun  against  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan 
thoroughly  and  diligently,''  he  is  privately  commanding  him  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  sentence  against  the  Earl  ;  and  con- 
veying to  Glamorgan  himself  repeated  assurances  of  his  confidence 
and  Mendship  !  Shortly  after  this,  through  the  connivance  of  the 
king,  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  was  liberated  on  his  own  recognizance 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  two  others  of  his  friends  at  ten 
thousand  pounds  each,  to  appear  on  thirty  days'  notice.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  release,  he  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  to  urge  the 
confederate  Catholics  to  agree  to  the  new  terms  of  peace  offered 
hy  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  but  in  which  no  stipulation  whatever 
was  made  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

About  this  time,  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  stage,  who,  for  a 
time,  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  Irish  affairs, — namely, 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  John  Battista  Rinunccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo. 
This  prehtte  was  a  man  of  shining  abilities,  of  graceful  and  concili- 
ating address,  of  eloquent  speech,  and  of  regular  and  austere  habits; 
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but  he  was  also  ambitious  and  proud  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  filled 
with  a  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  which  he  set  above  all 
things  else,  and  would  not  allow  to  be  overlooked  for  an  instant, 
even  though  the  cost  should  be  the  public  peace  and  Uberty.  The 
instructions  of  the  Pope  to  his  Ntecio  were,  that  a  connivance  was 
all  that  could  at  present  be  reasonably  demanded  for  the  Catholic 
religion  ;*  but  Rinunccini,  from  the  period  of  his  first  arrival  in 
Ireland,  would  stipulate  for  nothing  less  than  iU  legal  establishment. 
He  was  supported  in  this  demand  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,"!'  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  Irish, 
among  whom  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  The  English  Catholics 
encouraged  the  Nuncio  in  his  demands,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent ;  for,  hearing  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  had  been  sent  by  the 
queen  to  apply  for  subsidies  to  Rome,  they  solicited  Rinunccini 
that  these  subsidies  should  be  refused,  until  the  Irish  should  receive 
their  just  demands  with  regard  to  religion,  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  English  Catholics  be  equally  secured.  J  They  proposed 
to  unite  with  the  Irish  for  the  defence  of  the  king,  but,  suspicious 
of  Charles,  who  had  so  often  deceived  and  betrayed  his  fHends,  they 
insisted  on  a  previous  concession  of  their  demands,  and  foil  security 
for  the  performance.  The  English  Catholics,  however,  were  by 
this  time  afraid  of  the  treachery  of  Charles.  "  The  King,"  say 
they,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Nuncio,  ''  is  not  to  be  trusted^  when 
his  interest  may  tempt  him  to  agree  with  his  parliament^  to  whom  he 
hath  so  solemnly  declared  his  resolution  to  consent  to  any  severities 
against  the  Catholics.  And  that  there  can  be  no  reliance  on  his 
word^  appears  from  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  bishops, 
whom  he  sacrijicedy  though  sworn  to  protect  them?''  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Nuncio  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  a  letter  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  from  Charles,  in  which  the  kinff 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
promised  to  ratify  whatever  was  agreed  upon  between  them, 
exhorting,  however,  to  strictest  secrecy,  and  stating,  "  ^VTien  the 
earl  and  you  have  concerted  measurCvS,  we  shall  openly  show  ourself, 
as  we  have  assured  him, — ^your  friend.'' 

These  assurances  only  served  to  make  the  zealous  prelate  more 
hot-headed  and  uncompromising  in  his  attempts  to  secure  the  com- 
plete  establishment  of  the  Catholic  power  in  Ireland.  At  the 
assembly  held  at  Kilkenny,  to  negociate  the  terms  of  peace  with 
the  government,  (though,  from  the  warring  and  divided  state  of 
parties,  it  was  now  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  government), 
the  Nuncio  decidedly  objected  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  insuf* 
ficient  and  precarious.  The  Confederates,  however,  at  last  concluded 
a  treaty,  and  a  force  of  10,000  men  was  raised  for  the  assistance  of- 
Charles  against  his  English  subjects.     But  it  was  now  too  late  ! 

*  Lblamo,  toL  iii.,  p.  277.    +  OTomnor*!  Hmtort  or  thi  Irish  Catholics,  p.  60. 
X  Lblamo,  toI.  iL,  p.  262. 
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Tliese  prolonged  treaties  and  cajoleries  of  Charles  and  his  lord- 
lieutenant  with  the  confederated  Catholics,  were  brought  to  a 
close,  and  an  alliance  formed,  when  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use. 
Charles,  who  deceived  and  betrayed  all,  had  also  deceived  and 
betrayed  himself.  All  England  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians, the  seas  were  swept  by  their  ships,  and  a  Catholic 
army  was  now  of  no  use  to  the  capricious  Charles.  The  city  of 
Chester,  which  the  Irish  army  was  destined  to  relieve,  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Even  had  they  reached  the  shores  of 
England  in  safety,  there  was  no  secure  spot  left  for  their  descent, 
and  no  force  left  to  cooperate  with  them  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
Charles  accordingly  himself  wrote  to  Onnond,  to  countermand  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  stating  "  that  his  condition  was  then 
very  sad  and  low,  by  the  late  disbanding  of  his  army  in  the  west ; 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  to  our  most  certain  advantage. 
That  he  thought  fit  to  advertise  him  thereof,  that  he  might  stop  the 
sending  over  foot  soldiers,  which  would  be  lost,  if  they  should  come, 
he  having  no  horse  nor  ports  in  his  power  to  secure  them."*  In 
another  letter  to  Lord  Digby,  he  urges  that  "  Ormond  should  stop 
any  forces  from  coming  over,  and  employ  them  for  the  reducing  that 
kinydam  (Ireland)  into  perfect  obedience ;  by  which,"*'  says  he,  "  it  is 
possible  it  may  please  God  to  restore  me  to  the  other  two,  or  be 
a  safe  retreat  for  myself  J''' 

But  it  was  not  Charles'^s  good  fortime  to  know  what  '^  a  safe 
retreat"'  was,  after  this  period.  He  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  and  no  longer  the  despotic  monarch,  but  the  trembling 
prisoner  of  his  victorious  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Irish  people  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty— The  Nuncio  and  O'Neill  resist— O'Neill 
takes  the  field  with  a  large  army — Battle  of  Benburb— Measures  of  the  Nuncio 
— Onnond  joins  the  Confederates — The  Nuncio  elated  with  success — Ormond 
applies  to  the  Parliament  for  aid — Surrenders  Dublin  to  their  forces,  and  leaves 
Ireland— Deplorable  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time — O'NeiU  ofiers  to  negociate 
with  the  Parliament— Confederates  renew  their  negociations  with  Onnond — Lord 
Ittchiquin  again  changes  sides — The  Council  declares  O'Neill  a  rebel — The 
Nuncio  leaves  Ireland — Arrival  of  Ormond — ^False  conduct  of  Charles — His 
execution— and  character. 

The  treaty  arranged  between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  the 
Catholic  confederates  at  Kilkenny  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Irish  people.  The  chief  objections  made  to  it  were, 
that  it  did  not  contain  a  single  stipulation  for  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  except  the  exemption  of  the  Catholics  from  the  oath 

CAaTB'fl  Ormond,  toI.  iii.  fol.  451. 
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of  supremacj, — nor  a  single  provision  for  a  free  paxliament,  nor  for 
the  relief  of  those  unfortunate  natives  who  had  h)st  their  ptopeiiiw 
hy  iniquitous  attainders,  and  still  more  iniauitous  findings  of  offiee. 
The  protest  of  the  Nuncio  against  the  ratincation  of  the  treaty  was 
zealously  supported  hy  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  2uad 
!«8pecially  by  those  of  Ulster,  under  their  famous  cliie^  Owen 
0  T^ eill.  This  leader  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  supreme  council,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  their  delibe- 
jratiens ;  accordingly,  he  at  once  eagerly  throw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  disappointed,  and  protested  with  them  against  the 
i^ominious  treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded  by  the  Cov- 
federates.  He  assembled  an  army  with  great  speed,  and  resolyed 
to  hazard  every  extremity  in  the  aefence  of  the  civil  and  xeligi«ii« 
liberties  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  more  induced  to  take  this  stop, 
from  the  atrocious  massacres  inflicted  by  the  Scotch  forces  on  the 
peasantry  of  Ulster,  when  gathering  in  their  harvest ;  the  dreadfiil 
ravages  committed  by  the  army  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  Connaught; 
^nd  the  cruel  exnulsion  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Cork,  Kin^e, 
and  Youghal,  by  Inchiquin; — all  of  which  atrocities,  Ormo&d 
refused  to  punish  or  repress. 

About  the  end  of  May,  O'Neill  had  assembled  an  army  of  5,000 
foot  and  500  horse,  and  advanced  at  its  head  towards  Armagh, 
The  Scottish  general,  Monroe,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  drew  out 
6,000  foot  and  800  horse,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  by  mid- 
night at  Armagh,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  surprise  O'Neill 
in  his  quarters.  The  Irish  army,  however,  was  posted  at  Benburb, 
about  seven  miles  farther  off,  in  a  strong  position  between  two  hills, 
with  a  wood  behind,  and  the  river  Blackwater  on  their  right. 
Monroe  came  up  with  them  next  morning,  and  finding  a  ford  in  the 
neighbourhood,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  upon  them  in  order 
of  battle.  Instead  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement,  however* 
the  Irish  general  contrived  to  waste  the  day  in  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes. Towards  evening  the  podtion  of  the  Scots  became  lesa 
favourable ;  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which  shortly  brought  on 
a  decisive  engagement.  Monroe  had  expected  to  be  joined  during 
the  day  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  to  oppose  which  a 
detachment  had  been  despatched  by  O'Neill,  but  had  been  unable 
to  effect  their  object.  This  latter  body  now  hastily  returned  to 
its  main  body,  and  Monroe,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  enemy  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  troops  which  he  had  mistaken,  as  they 
advanced,  for  his  own  men,  prepared  for  a  retreat,  and  was  at  that 
nioment  fiiriously  attacked  by  the  Irish,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  Scottish  army  was  immediately  thrown  into  confu- 
sion ;  the  cavalry  was  at  once  broken,  and,  casting  the  foot  into 
disorder,  the  rout  soon  became  complete.  An  English  cavalry 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Blaney,  was  almost  entirely  cut  io 
pieces.  More  than  three  thousand  were  slain  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  seventy  on  the  part  of  the 
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victon*  The  baggage,  artillery,  tents,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
arms,  of  the  Scottish  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  A  great 
qnantityof  booty  and  provisions  was  also  captured.  Taken  altogether^ 
4he  victory  of  Benburb  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  gained  by  the 
Irish  during  the  war,  completely  fiilfiUing  the  prophecy  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Leven  to  Monroe, — ^namely,  that  so  soon  as  O'Neill  had 
collected  his  forces,  he  would  not  fail  to  give  him  a  very  sound 
drubbing. 

Rinunccini,  the  Nuncio,  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  O'Neill 
in  Ulster,  and  would  not  give  him  time  to  follow  up  his  victory  over 
Monroe,  but  suddenly  called  him  into  Leinster  to  oppose  the  peace, 
and  overawe  the  confederates.  He  also  called  together  a  synod  of 
such  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  as  were  under  his  influence,  at 
Waterford,  and  proceeded  to  issue  an  excommunication  against  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  concluding  the  late  peace,  declared 
them  guilty  of  violating  their  oath  of  association,  pronounced  an 
interdict  on  all  places  where  the  peace  had  been  admitted,  and  sus- 
pended all  the  clergy  who  preached  in  favour  of  \t,*  as  well  as  all 
confessors  who  absolved  any  adherents  of  the  peace.  A  new  oath 
of  association  was  also  framed,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  adhere 
to  any  peace  but  such  as  was  honourable, — as  would  secure 
freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  and  be  approved  by  the  con- 
l^regation  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

These  violent  measures,  far  exceeding  the  Nuncio's  instructions 
from  Rome,  spread  alarm  among  the  ranks  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  now  gave  up  their  cause  for  lost.  In  their  extremity  of  distress, 
they  applied  to  Ormond,  who  now  represented  the  shadow  of  the 
royal  power  in  Ireland,  for  aid  against  the  Nuncio.  Ormond,  who 
was  now  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  Irish  Catholics  under 
O'Neill,  and  the  English  Parliamentarians  of  Ulster,  Connaugbt, 
and  Munster,  had  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
confederates;  accordingly  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  1,500  foot  and  500  liorse,  attended  by  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  Lord  Digby,  he  proceeded  to  meet  the 
snpreme  council  at  Kilkenny,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  could  make  no  progress  in  bringing  back  the 
refractory  prelates  and  clergy  to  their  allegiance ;  nor  could  he 
obtain  any  decided  demonstration  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause.  While  at  Kilkenny,  the  report  reached  him  that  O'Neill, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  was  about  to  lay  siege  to  Dublin. 
He  hastened  back  to  the  capital,  when  O'Neill  marched  to  intercept 
his  return,  and  the  Viceroy  narrowly  escaped. 

The  power  of  the  Catholic  confederacy  from  this  time  seemed 

*  The  tiftuUr  Imhop  of  Onory  ttut  up^  by  an  interdict,  all  the  churehei  and  houses  of 
f^yer  in  Kilkenny,  tne  place  where  their  gencrU  assembly  and  sapreme  council  usually  met ; 
Dpon  which  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  sarcastically  ohsenred,  ^  that  they  were  a  strange  sort  of 
F^le,  who  aaer  fighting  so  long  for  liberty  to  open  their  churches,  and  havioff  got  it«  shut  them 
**?  jpin  of  their  own  accord,  and  hindered  their  people  to  resort  to  them.**— CuniiY*s  Rsvisw, 
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laid  prostrate,  while  the  triumph  of  the  Nancio  was  complete.  The 
people,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentry,  were  devoted  to  him,  and  he  had 
also  at  his  command  a  victorious  army.  All  this  was  too  mnch  for 
the  vanity  of  the  prelate  to  hear.  He  assumed  a  kind  of  royd 
state,  and  etitered  Kilkenny  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror,  lie 
assumed  the  direction  of  all  affairs,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  appointed 
a  new  coimcil,  himself  acting  as  president ;  modelling  his  armies, 
and  choosing  his  officers,  after  the  manner  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
He  created  the  obsequious  Earl  of  Glamorgan  general  of  Munster, 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Muskerry,  whom,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  supreme  council  who  were  promoters  of  the  peace, 
he  caused  to  be  imprisoned.  Elated  with  success,  the  Nancio 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Dublin,  and  the  two  armies  under  O'^Neill 
and  Preston,  to  the  number  of  16,000  and  1,600  horse,  advanced 
towards  the  capital.  They  took  their  stations  near  the  city  with 
an  appearance  highly  formidable  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  generals,  nothing  was  done  tow- 
ards carrying  on  the  siege  with  concert  and  alacrity. 

In  the  meantime  Ormond,  feeling  that  he  was  utterly  unprorided 
for  the  sustenance  of  an  army,  and  that  Dublin  was  quite  unable 
to  stand  a  siege,  was  reduced  at  last  to  such  extremity  sa  to  apply 
to  the  English  parliament  for  help — a  body  whom  he  cordially 
detested.  But  he  seems  to  have  preferred  this,  to  calling  in  the  aia 
of  the  Catholic  confederates.  "  Private  interest,^' says  Mr.  OXJonnor,* 
*^  as  well  as  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion,  concurred  in  stimulating 
him  to  the  desertion  of  the  royal  cause.  Mr.  Carte  endeavours  to 
palliate  this  treachery  by  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
English  interest, — ^the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,   that  OrmoBd 

? referred  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  republican  and  regicide 
^rotestants,  to  the  dominion  of  its  lawful  sovereign,  connected  with 
the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  religion.'^  The  terms  for  which 
Ormond  stipulated  were,  a  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to 
reimburse  himself  for  liis  losses  during  the  war,  an  annual  penaon 
of  three  thousand  pounds  for  his  wife,  and  permission  to  reside  in 
England,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  pariia- 
ment.  The  treaty  was  soon  completed  ;  all  the  garrisons  under  his 
command,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  insignia  of  government,  were 
delivered  up  to  the  commissioners ;  and  a  body  of  parliamentary 
troops,  under  Colonel  Jones^  amounting  to  ^,000  foot  and  300  horse, 
soon  after  landed,  and  were  received  into  Dublin.  Ormond  found 
that  he  would  be  roughly  treated  if  he  remained,  and  shortly  after 
set  out  for  England  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he 
learned  that  the  parliament  had  given  orders  for  his  apprehension ; 
when  he  hastily  re-embarked  and  escaped  to  France.  Meanwhile, 
the  Irish  generals,  Preston  and  O^Neill,  had  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  parliamentary  forces  had  landed  than  they  broke  up  the  siege 
and  departed  precipitately  from  Dublin. 

*  Hifttory  of  the  Irith  Catholics. 
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The  state  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  most  miserable.  It  was 
now  over-nm  by  rival  armies,  and  consumed  by  rival  factions. 
The  people  were  depressed  in  poverty,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
irreat  privation  and  suffering.  The  lands  were  wasted  by  long- 
continued  war&re,  anarchy  everywhere  prevailed,  and  the  nation 
peemed  ready  to  sink  under  its  complicated  miseries.  There  were 
the  Parliamentary  armies  under  Jones  in  Dublin,  Monroe  in  Ulster, 
aod'Inchiquin  in  Munster.  Opposed  to  them,  there  were  the  Irish 
armies  under  Preston  and  O^Neill.  Besides  these,  and  separate 
from  them  all,  there  was  the  confederate  Catholic  army  of  Munster, 
under  Lord  Taafe.  The  Parliameirtary  generals  soon  pressed  the 
Catholic  forces  opposed  to  them.  The  two  armies  under  Jones 
and  Preston  met  on  Dungan-hill,  where  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  immense  loss.  Jones,  however,  could  not  take  advantage  of 
his  victory,  but  returned  to  Dublin,  laden  with  the  spoil.  Shortly 
after  this  occurrence,  Lord  Inchiquin  fell  upon  the  Catholic  forces 
under  Lord  Taafe  in  Munster,  at  a  place  called  Knockoness,  and 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  him.  Colkitto,  or  Mac  Donell,  with 
his  regiment  of  brave  Highlanders,  made  a  tremendous  resistance, 
but  in  vain.  Seven  hundred  of  their  number  were  slaughtered, 
before  they  laid  down  their  arms.  In  this  battle,  more  than  8,000 
Irish,  the  flower  of  the  Munster  army,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  6,000 
Ktand  of  arms,  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  with  38  colours  and 
standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  army  under  O'Neill,  now  remained  the  only  one  undismayed 
and  unbroken ;  yet  even  that  chief  had  now  become  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Confederates,  and  foresaw  so  clearly 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  that  he  oiFered,  through  his  delegates,  to 
negociate  with  the  Eiiglish  Parliament.  The  delegates  asked  for  him 
and  his  followers,  liberty  of  conscience,  security  of  their  estates,  and 
indemnity  for  the  past.  They  complained  bitterly  of  the  king's 
duplicity,  and  declared  that  they  would  have  made  application 
to  the  Parliament  sooner,  had  not  the  men  in  power  been  obsti- 
nately determined  on  their  extirpation.*  The  Puritans,  however, 
hated  Popery  too  fervently  to  tolerate  it,  and  the  negociation  was 
abruptly  terminated. 

The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Confederates  so  alarmed  the  supreme 
comicil  at  Kilkenny,  that  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  renew  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concludfed  with  Ormond ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, dispatched  Lord  Muskerrry  and  Geoffrey  Brown  to  Paris,  to 
confer  with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  W  ales  on  the  subject. 
On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  earnestly  entreated  that  Prince  Charles 
should  at  once  come  over,  and  place  himself  at  their  head.  This 
was  refiised ;  but  they  were  informed  that  an  influential  nobleman 
would  soon  be  sent  over,  to  take  the  command  of  the  royalist  party, 
who  would  give  every  satis&ction.     It  afterwards  turned  out  that 

*  TATlOR^t  CiTIL  WaM  in  IftKLAND,  Tol.  1.  p.  310. 
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the  person  meant  was  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  had  apologized 
to  the  royal  fiunily  for  his  conduct,  had  again  vowed  fidcdity,  and 
was  again  about  to  be  entrusted  with  the  goyemment  of  Irelaiid. 

About  thiB  time,  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  had  revolted  from  the  side 
of  the  King  to  that  of  the  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  who  had  since  then  been  engaged  in  desolating  and  devas- 
tating Munster  with  his  forces,  again  showed  symptoms  of  revolting 
from  the  side  of  the  Parliament  to  that  of  the  Royalists.  He  had 
just  been  distinguishing  himself  by  his  cruelties  at  Cashel,*  which 
eity  he  had  just  stormed  and  plundered,  slaughtering  the  inhabitants 
and  killing  a  number  of  priests,  and  afterwards  putting  to  rout  and 
destroying  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  8,000  of  the  Confraerate  troops 
under  Lord  Taafe.  However,  through  caprice,  or  discontent,  or 
policy,  Inchiquin  again  resolved  to  change  sides,- and  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  hastened  to  welcome  him  to  their  ranks.  A  secret 
negociation  was  entered  into ;  and  while  this  was  going  on,  some 
English  officers  in  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Youghal,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  their  leaders,  resolved  to  seize  on  those  towns  for  the 
Parliament.  But  Inchiquin  discovered  their  designs,  and  imme- 
diately cast  them  into  prison.  He  was  thus  prematurely  obliged 
to  avow  himself,  before  his  arrangements  were  completed.  A 
cessation,  however,  was  entered  into  between  him  and  the  con- 
federates, who  stipulated  for  the  support  of  the  troops  of  Inchiquin^ 
and  surrendered  to  him  two  whole  counties  of  which  they  had 
retained  possession  notwithstanding  their  disasters.  He  now 
engaged,  together  with  Taafe  and  Preston,  to  support  the  King's 
rights,  and  obey  his  lord-lieutenant.  O'Neill  and  the  Nuncio  were 
excluded  from  this  arrangement ;  indeed,  they  strongly  protested 
against  it,  as  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.  The  Confederates  forthwith  proceeded  to  treat 
O'Neill  as  a  rebel,  and  -the  combined  forces  of  Inchiquin,  Preston, 
and  Clanricarde  were  pressed  against  liim ;  but  he  carefully  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement,  and  retreated  to  Ulster  with  his  forces, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  supreme  council. 

*  **  Withoat  ny  oppoflitbn  from  Ttafe,**  nyi  Lelond,  '*he  (Lord  Inohionln)  eootinncdbB 
▼ictorious  DTOgreas,  and  advanced  acniinst  the  city  of  Cashel.  The  iohabitanU  Hod  to  dicr 
cathedral  cnurch,  seated  on  a  rock  well  fortified,  and  provided  witli  a  strong  garrison.  Inchiqani 
proposed  to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  condition  that  thej  would  advance  him  £3,000,  •»'> 
month's  {ny  for  his  army.  But,  as  this  proposal  was  rashly  leJMted.  he  took  the  place  by  starv, 
with  considcraltle  slaughter  both  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  Here  be  gained  a  pnxUglous  booty; 
yet  still  insufficiently  provided  for  continuing  in  the  field,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he  dii- 
porsed  his  army  into  ganisons.  In  storming  the  rock  of  Cashel,  aboui  tweiUff  eeUftimtkt  had 
failen  in  the  tnditcriminaie  $latwhter;  an  incident  shockinfl  to  the  Nuncio,  who  invetghcd 
against  this  sacrilegious  cruelty,  and  clamoured  for  revenge.** — Lrlamd,  voL  ilL  p.  316. 

•*  The  Earl  of  Inchiquin,*'  says  Taylor,  "  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  lacc  of  the 
O'Briens;  but  there  never  was  a  scourge  of  Ireland  animated  by  a  greater  hatred  of  his  country- 
men. Whether  fighting  for  the  king  or  the  parliament,  (and  he  cmmged  sides  more  dian  com), 
he  was  invariably  the  bitter  enemy  of  bis  countrymen,  and  the  savage  profimer  of  the  rel^oui 
edifices  in  which  the  ashes  of  his  own  ancestors  reposed.  His  name  is  preserved  in  the  tnditiooi 
of  Munster,  as  the  symbol  of  every  thing  that  is  wicked  and  ternbie.  Nunes  tcare  tbeir 
children  by  the  threat  of  calling  dfticilr  Murrouffh  O* Bryan  ;  and  the  rapentitioua  peasant  telli 
of  the  curse  that  he  brought  upon  hit  family,  and  the  (ailuit»  of  maw  hi^  to  the  title  of 
Inchiquin.** 
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The  inflaence  of  Rmuncclni,  the  Nuncio,  was  now  rapidly  on 
tbe  decline.  He  denounced  the  cessation  with  Inchiquin  as  a  pro- 
fane betrayal  of  the  church  ;  and  he  thundered  forth  his  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  favoured  it ;  but,  from  being 
too  often  repeated,  these  terrors  of  the  church  had  now  lost  all  their 
power,  and  the  confederates  completely  disregarded  them.  They 
even  drew  up  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  the  Nuncio's  censures, 
which  was  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Kilkenny,  they 
drew  up  a  public  charge  against  the  Nuncio,  '^representing  the 
manifold  oppressions,  transcendant  crimes,  *  and  capital  offences, 
which  he  had  been  continually,  for  three  years,  actmg  within  the 
kingdom,  to  the  unspeakable  debasement  of  their  religion,  the  ruin 
of  the  nation,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  see  of  Rome.''  The  clergy 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  urged  to  leavB 
Ireland ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
answer  for  his  imprudence,  intemperance,  and  disobedience  to 
instmctions.  He  shortly  afterwards  left;  Ireland,  to  the  great  joy 
of  many ;  and,  instead  of  being  honoured  with  a  cardinaFs  hat,  as 
he  had  expected  would  be  the  result  of  his  important  mission  to 
Ireland,  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  Pope,*  and  banished  to  his 
bishoprick  and  principality  of  Fermo,  where,  worn  out  with  ennui 
and  oisappointed  hopes,  he  soon  after  died  of  grief. 

Ormond  again  arrived  in  Ireland,  as  the  King's  lord-lieutenant. 
He  landed  at  Cork  on  the  29th  of  September,  1648,  and  was  hailed 
with  considerable  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  interests  of  Ormond 
were  now  concerned  in  the  recstablislunent  of  the  royal  authority, 
for  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  hope  from  the  Independents.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  King ;  and, 
that  the  freedom  of  religion  should  no  longer  be  an  obstacle,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  supreme  council,  stipulating  for  the 
wpeal  of  the  penal  laws.  In  return  for  this,  the  confederates 
conferred  on  him  the  chief  command  of  their  troops  ;  but,  as  they 
coold  not  all  at  once  repose  entire  confidence  in  a  man  who  had 
already  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  they 
appointed  Commissioners  of  Trust,  to  control  his  pubUc  operations. 

While  the  negociations  were  yet  pending,  Ormond  received 
several  letters  from  Charles'f',  who  was  now  a  prisoner  at  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  urging  him  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  the 

*  **  Temerars  te  geititti^  or,  '*  Thoa  hat t  condactod  thjielf  ntthly,**  were  the  words  ad- 
dittted  bj  the  Pope  to  him,  on  his  return. — BoaLAss^s  History  or  thb  Rbbbllion,  p.  246. 

t  The  following  letters  of  Charles  to  Ormond  are  not  a  little  interesting  and  instructive, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  period  : — 

""  Obhovob — Lest  yon  might  be  misled  bj  false  rumours,  I  hare  thought  fit  by  this  to  tell 
70a  my  true  condition.  I  am  here  in  a  treaty  ;  but  such  a  one,  as  if  I  yield  not  to  all  that  is 
propoied  to  me,  I  must  be  a  close  prisoner,  being  still  under  restraint  Wherefore,  I  must 
command  you  two  things :  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife't  commands  ;  then,  not  to  obey  any  public 
fiemnumd  ofmine^  until  I  let  you  know  I  am  £reo  from  restraint.  Lastly,  be  not  startled  at 
*By  great  eonceteione  conoermng  Ireland,  for  that  they  wUl  come  to  nothing.  This  is  all  at 
this  time  from  Your  most  real,  faithful,  constant  friend, 

"  Newport,  in  the  ble  of  Wight,  Oct.  10, 1648."  Charlbs  R. 
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Irish  confederates.  At  this  very  time,  Charles  himself  was  engaged 
with  the  parliament  in  the  treaty  of  Newport,  by  which  he  agreed 
that  an  act  should  pass»  rescinding  all  cessations  and  treaties  with 
the  Irish,  and  investing  the  houses  ^i-ith  a  full  power  of  prosecuting 
the  war  in  Ireland.  Yet,  he  writes  to  Ormond  directing  him  to 
take  no  notice  of  these  public  commands  of  his,  but  only  to  obey  the 
queen  and  his  own  private  instructions.  "  Be  not  startled,****  said  he, 
*'  at  my  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to 
nothing.'*''  Charles,  false  and  treacherous  to  the  last,  only  a  few 
days  after  he  had  communicated  these  pressing  instructions  to 
Ormond,  declared  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  who  remon- 
strated against  Ormonde's  renewed  treaty  with  the  Irish, — "  Since 
the  first  totes  passed  for  the  treaty^  (between  the  king  and  parliament,) 
in  August^  I  have  rwt  transacted  any  affairs  oonoeming  Ireland^  hA 
with  you^  the  commissioners^  in  relation  to  the  treaty  itself  r  But  the 
period  of  this  monarch's  falsehoods  and  prevarications  was  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  Before  Ormondes  treaty  with  the  confederates 
could  be  finally  concluded,  Charles  had  been  tried  by  his  parlia- 
ment, and  executed  on  the  scaffold. 

And  thus  perished  a  king  whose  entire  reign  was  one  long  crime 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  began  his  sway  in  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  by  a  system  of  public  plunder  and  extortion.  Under 
the  name  of  "  The  Graces''  he  sold  justice  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
pocketed  the  money,  and  then  meanly  cheated  the  buyers  out  of 
their  purchase.  Like  his  father,  James,  he  confiscated  Irish  lands 
by  wholesale,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.  But,  as  he  found 
his  dangers  in  England  to  increase,  he  ceased  his  open  plunder  in 
Ireland,  and  betook  himself  to  secret  fraud.  He  now  looked  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  as  a  means  of  trampling  down  his  English  subjects, 
but  still  he  refused  them  justice.  He  openly  denounced  the  Irish 
as  ^'  rebels,"  demanded  to  be  led  a^inst  them  with  an  army,  and 
yet  secretly  plotted  with  them  for  aid.  He  made  promises  only  to 
break  them.  He  offered  terms  only  to  gain  time.  He  became 
generally  distrusted,  as  it  was  found  that  he  was  alike  readv  to 
destroy  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends,  aud  the  bitterest  of  his  foes. 
He  sacrificed  Strafford,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  his  service;  he 
sacrificed  the  bishops,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  all  his  troubles ;  and 
he  sacrificed  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  his  own  messen^r  to  Irdand, 
commissioned  under  his  own  hand,  and  abandoned  him  to  his  &te. 
The  public  professions  made  by  Charles  during  his  life,  oonsti- 

**  Ormomdc  —I  hope  before  this,  mine,  of  the  tenth  of  this  month,  will  have  come  to  roar 
bandB.  I  toot  it  by  tne  war  of  France.  This  ia  not  only  to  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but 
also  to  approve  of  ceruin  commnnds  to  you ;  likewise,  to  command  you  to  proieetUe  certain 
instructional  lentil  I  shall^  under  my  own  hand,  give  vou  other  commands.  And  thoagb 
you  will  hear  that  thja  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  keheve  it  wd^ 
but  pursue  the  way  that  you  are  in  with  ail  possible  vioour.  Deliver  also  that  my  command 
to  all  your  friends,  but  not  in  a  ptiblic  way  ;  because,  othenvise,  it  may  be  inconoenieni  to  nr 
and  particularly  to  Inchiquin.  bo  being  confldeut  of  your  punctual  observance  of  these  my 
directions,  I  rest  Your  most  real,  faithful,  constant  friend, 

"  Newport,  Saturday,  28th  Oct.,  1648,'*  Cbaiiies  B. 
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tute  a  body  of  evidence  of  the  most  damning  character.  They 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  betrayer. 
Though  canonized  by  our  established  church,  yet  the  events  of  his 
reign  prove  that  he  just  knew  enough  of  religion  to  be  a  bigot,  and 
of  state  craft  to  be  a  despot.  He  was  faithless  towards  his  friends, 
and  deceitM  towards  his  enemies, — obstinate  yet  fickle  ;  proud  yet 
mean ;  frank  and  conciliating  in  manners,  yet  false,  hollow,  and 
deceitful.  His  entire  reign  was  a  plot  against  the  public  liberties  ; 
and  he  ended  by  gradually  sinking  into  the  pit  which  he  had 
dug  for  others.  Charles  played  a  desperate  game,  and  he  lost  it ; 
and  the  result  now  stands  written  in  characters  of  blood  on  the  page 
of  history,  a  wholesome  lesson  to  tyrants  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  so  repeatedly  cheated,  plundered,  and  insulted,  by  Charles  and 
his  agents,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  should  have  stood  by  him  and 
fought  for  him  to  the  last.  The  Irish  catholics  were  found  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  who  would  never  do  any  thing  for 
them,  save  to  fleece  them.  What  their  recompense  was,  will  be 
found  from  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Commonwealth^Their  measures  for  Ireland — Oliver  Gromvell  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant — The  LeyeUers — Cromwell  sets  out  fVom  London — Position  of  affairs 
in  Ireland-^Ormond^s  position  and  difficulties— Defeat  of  Bathmines — ^Cromwell 
reaches  Dublin — The  siege  and  massacre  of  Drogheda— CromwelPs  account-^ 
Religion  and  war — Cromweirs  excuse  for  his  cruelty — His  triumphal  march 
through  the  country  to  Wexford — Ross  taken — (Jallant  defence  of  Duncannon — 
Cromwell  crosses  the  Barrow — Position  of  Owen  Roe  0*NeiIl — Ormond  negociates 
with  him — A  treaty  formed — Reinforces  Ormondes  army — Death  of  O'Neill— His 
chartseter — Ormond  prepares  to  attack  Cromwell — Raises  the  siege  of  Waterford 
— Situation  of  Cromwell's  army— Defection  of  Lord  Broghill— Revolt  of  the 
southern  towns  to  the  Parliament — Cromwell  goes  into  winter  quarters. 

The  Commonwealth  bad  scarcely  been  established,  and  the  afikirs 
of  England  reduced  to  something  like  order,  when  the  Council  of 
State  directed  its  attention  to  the  distressed  and  distracted  state  of 
Ireland,  with  the  view  of  again  reducing  it  under  subjection  to  the 
English  Parliament.  The  Irish  armies  now  held  possession  of 
nearly  the  entire  country,  and  overran  it  to  the  very  gates  of 
Dublin.  Charles  II.  had  been  proclaimed  by  Ormond,  and  it  was 
said  that  that  prince  himself  was  immediately  about  to  start  from 
Paris  for  Dublin,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Irish  forces.  The 
Parliament  now  resolved  on  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  motions 
were  made  in  the  house  for  a  powerful  army  to  be  sent  into  the 
country,  for  the  chastisement  of  the  "Popish  rebels,"  and  the  relief 
of  the  Protestant  party. 
The  first  practical  step  which  the  council  adopted  was  to  confer 
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the  lord-lietttenaticy  of  Ireland  upon  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tfaicr  iron- 
nerved  man  bad  already  eminently  di&rtingoished  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  civil  war,  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians ;  and  it 
was  to  his  activity,  courage,  and  energy,  that  the  disastrous  over* 
throw  of  the  royalists  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  was  chiefly  to 
be  attributed.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
that  the  Coimcil  had  no  hopes  of  retrieving  them,  save  by  the  aid 
of  their  victorious  general.  Cromwell  himself  seems  already  to 
have  be^n  to  entertain  those  ambitious  views  which  ended  in  his 
assumption  of  the  supreme  power ;  and  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Irish  war,  believing  it  might  add  to  his  Aiture  power 
and  consequence.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  the  Pariiament 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  more  violent  and  ungovernable  part  of  the 
army,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "agitators'*'  and  "levellers** — men 
whose  principles  and  opinions  were  supposed  to  correspond  to  these 
opprobrious  designations.  The  Levellers  imanned  themselves  to 
be  delegated  by  Ood  himself  to  purge  the  land  from  its  manifold 
iniquities,  and  to  establish  "  the  dominion  of  the  Lord  and  his 
saints  upon  the  earth."  They  were  for  the  most  part  gloomy 
enthusiasts  and  bigotted  fanatics,  puffed  up  with  spiritual  pride,  and 
holding  in  supreme  contempt  the  men  and  the  ways  of  "  the  world." 

It  would  be  a  gross  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth  were  nothing  more  than  this. 
"  The  men  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,"  says  an  eloquent 
writer* — "who  directed  their  measures  through  a  long  series  of 
eventful  years, — ^who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
the  finest  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen — who  trampled  down 
king,  church,  and  aristocracy — ^who,  in  the  short  intervals  of 
domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England 
terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth — ^were  no  vulgar 
fanatics."  With  all  their  whining  and  groaning,  their  uncouth 
names  and  visages,  their  close-cropped  hair  and  unshapely  garments, 
these  men  brought  to  civil  and  military  affairs  a  cool  judgment,  a 
resolute  purpose,  and  a  terrible  and  destructive  bravery. 

Many  of  the  more  hot-headed  and  fanatical  of  the  men  intended 
for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  when  they  had  assembled  at  Bristol 
and  discerned  the  object  for  which  they  were  to  be  sent  out  of 
England,  began  to  murmur  bitterly,  and  at  last  unanimoudy  refoj^ 
to  embark.  Their  preachers,  however,  went  among  them,  and  so 
worked  upon  their  spiritual  pride,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the 
great  mission  which  they  had  to  accomphsh  "  for  the  Lord,"  in  the 
overthrow  and  extirpation  of  the  Irish  Papists,  whom  they  were 
to  deal  with,  as  the  Canaanites  were  dealt  with  by  the  children 
of  Israel — ^that  Tidiat  they  had  formerly  regarded  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  even  absolute  aversion,  they  now  embraced  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

*  MA9AVLAT,  in  the  Edinbuiyh  Rctiew  :  Art.  Hilton. 
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Cromwell  himself,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  did  not 
enter  upon  his  new  service,  until  he.  had  made  a  great  show  of 
religious  deliberation.  When  the  appointment  was  offered  him, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  requested  that  two  officers  from  each  corps 
might  meet  him  at  Whitehall,  and  '^  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer."' 
He  only  condescended  to  assume  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  when 
he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  should  do  so  1^ 
Before  he  set  out  ako,  there  was  a  large  assembly  of  his  friends  at. 
Whitehall,  when  three  ministers  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  banners, 
as  going  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  against  the  ,Papidta- 
of  Ireland.  After  they  had  finished,  three  officers,  Ooff,  Harrison^, 
and  Cromwell  himself,  proceeded  to  expound  the  scriptures,  which 
they  did,  it  is  said,  ^^excellently  well,  and  pertinently  to  tha 
occasion."^  When  this  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  the  lord 
lieutenant  set  out  on  his  journey.  '^  He  went  forth,"^  says  a  writer 
of  the  day,  ^'  in  that  state  and  equipage  as  the  like  hath  hardly 
been  seen,  himself  in  a  coach  with  six  gallant  Flanders  mares  of 
whitish  grey,  divers  coaches  accompanying  him,  and  very  many 
great  officers  of  the  army ;  his  life-guard  consisting  of  eighty  gallant 
men,  the  meanest  whereof  a  commander  or  esquire  in  stately  habit, 
with  trumpets  sounding  almost  to  the  shaking  of  Charing  Cross,  had 
it  been  now  standing ;  of  his  life-guard  many  are  colonels ;  and, 
believe  it,  if^s  such  a  guard  as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
world." 

The  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Cromwell  set  out  virtually  to 
reconquer  Ireland,  consisted  of  8,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  veterans  whom  he  had  himself  taught*  to  conquer 
every  enemy.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,and  a  military  chest  containing  £100,000 
m  money.  Cromwell  was  himself  allowed  i^3,000  in  the  name  of 
outfit ;  i?  10  a-day  as  general  while  he  remained  in  England,  and 
^^OCK)  per  quarter,  besides  his  pay  in  his  new  office.  Ireton 
accompanied  him  as  second  in  command. 

We  now  return  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  Ormond 
had  hitherto  been  pursuing  a  successful  career.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  island  now  acknowledged  his  sway;  and  during  the 
past  year  he  had  succeeded  in  reducing  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Newry,  Carlingford,  and  Trim.  Only  Dublin,  the  capital,  and 
Derry  in  the  north,  now  held  out  against  him ;  and  towards  the 
former  city  he  now  resolved  to  lead  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Catholics  and  Royalists,  hoping  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  he  had 
incurred  through  his  former  surrender  of  it,  by  reducing  it  onoe 
more  under  the  king^s  sway.  Yet  the  position  of  Ormond,  though 
he  had  been  thus  fiur  successful,  was  not  without  great  difficukideu 
He  had  to  reconcile  parties  and  fisu^tions  who  for  eight  years  had 
been  waging  bitter  and  exterminating  war  against  each  other.   And 

*  Fonter*t  Lift  of  Cromw«U.    Lvdner^i  Cabinet  Cyclopsdis,  toI.  i.  p.  204. 
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besides  this,  he  had  to  inspire  with  confidence  in  himself,  men  whom 
he  had  by  turns  cajoled,  betrayed,  and  abandoned*    . 

Ormond,  conscious  of  the  inlierent  weakness  of  his  army  fix)m  the 
dissensions  which  prevailed  among  his  generals,  and  aware  of  the 
great  military  talents  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  Owen  O'Neill, 
endeavoured  to  treat  with  this  leader  and  attach  him  to  the  royal 
cause.  But  the  implacable  hatred  which  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholics 
bore  to  this  gallant  chief,  blasted  all  hopes  of  a  common  union 
against  the  parliamentary  forces.  Onnond  was  now  strong  only 
inasmuch  as  all  other  parties  were  weak.  Jones,  the  English  general, 
was  pent  up  in  Dublin,  and  in  risk  of  being  fiimished  by  a 
blockade.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Ormond  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  a  vigorous  eifort  for  the  royal  cause,  and  resolved  accord- 
ingly  on  striking  at  the  capital,  Dublin.  After  gaining  some 
decided  successes  over  the  Parliamentary  troops,  he  resolved  on 
encompassing  Dublin  on  all  sides ;  and  with  this  view  he  crossed 
the  LiiTey  with  his  army,  and  encamped  at  Rathmines,  proposing 
to  extend  his  works  to  the  east,  so  as  to  command  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Here  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  Ormond  exposed  the  con- 
federates to  a  decisive  and  irreparable  defeat.  It  was  first  resolved 
to  secure  and  fortify  the  village  of  Baggatrath,  which  commands  a 
meadow  close  to  the  town,  from  which  the  garrison  procured  forage 
for  their  horses.  Owing  either  to  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
oflicer  to  whom  this  duty  was  appointed,  or,  what  is  equally 
probable,  to  treachery,  the  important  position  remained  unoccupied 
for  some  time;  and  the  works  were  scarcely  begun,  when  the 
garrison,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  it.  Ormond,  however,  like  a  careless  general, 
instead  of  yarding  himself  against  surprise,  or  bringing  up  lus  army 
to  cover  his  works,  went  to  sleep  !  He  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  his  own  troops  driven  into  his  lines ;  they  had  been  beaten  out  of 
Baggatrath  by  the  garrison  forces.  By  the  time  he  had  got  ou 
horseback,  and  gone  a  hundred  yards,  he  found  the  horse  flying  in 
all  directions,  and  the  right  wing  completely  broken.  He  hurried 
to  the  left,  and  there,  too,  the  panic  had  reached  :  the  troops  were 
flying  in  disorder,  without  so  much  as  discharging  their  pieces  on 
the  enemy.  Thus  Jones,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  instead  of  a 
mere  successftd  sally,  found  himself  the  gainer  of  a  complete  victory. 
About  six  hundred  were  dain  ;  fifteen  hundred  privates,  and  three 
hundred  officers,  were  made  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  cruelly 
butchered,  even  after  they  had  accepted  quarter  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  artillery,  baggage,  tents,  and  military  chest,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Cromwell  was  informed  of  this  victory  of 
Rathmines,  when  on  board  the  Jokn^  in  the  port  of  Bristol,  about 
to  set  sail  for  Dublin ;  and  he  speaks  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Major,  as  "  an  astonishinffe  tnercie  so  great  and  seasonable,  as  indeed 
we  are  like  to  them  that  dreamed.'' 
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Cromwell  set  sail  with  his  anny,  and  reached  Dublin  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1649.  There  he  rested  two  weeks,  to  allow  his 
men  to  prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  campaign.  He  then  resolved 
to  commence  the  war  by  an  attack  on  Tredagh,  or  Drogheda. 
Ormond  who  had  suspected  that  this  would  be  the  first  point  of 
attack,  from  its  exposed  situation,  as  well  as  from  its  great  conse- 
quence in  opening  a  communication  with  the  northern  provinces, 
had  strongly  fortified  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  government  of 
Sir  Arthur  Aston,  a  gallant  and  intrepid  Catholic  officer.  This 
garrison  was  increased  by  2,000  foot  and  300  horse,  all  picked  men, 
together  with  many  officers  of  high  reputation.  A  full  proportion, 
also,  of  provision,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  all  the  muniments  of 
war,  was  also  famished  to  the  garrison ;  and,  thus  provided, 
Ormond  deemed  Drogheda  secure  from  all  the  attacks  of  the 
roundheads.  He  indulged  the  hope  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  their  unsuccessful  assault,  and  by 
the  severities  of  a  protracted  siege.  This,  however,  Cromwell  was 
resolved  not  to  undergo.  His  eager  intrepidity  disdained  all  pro- 
tracted negociations ;  besides,  he  had  no  time  for  carrying  on  a 
lengthened  war,  the  affairs  of  England  being  yet  in  a  most  insecure 
state.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  carry  it  by  a  desperate 
assault. 

Arrived  before  the  town,  Cromwell  immediately  summoned  the 
^vemor  to  surrender,  which  was  refused.  Some  delay  occurred  in 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery  &om  Dublin,  but  no  sooner  had  it  come 
up,  than  he  commenced  thundering  against  the  walls,  and  speedily 
effected  a  breach.  He  now  determined  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 
Twice  did  liis  bravest  men  mount  the  breach,  and  twice  were  they 
repelled  with  great  slaughter.  Cromwell  rallied  them  to  a  third 
effort,  and  himself  led  the  assault*  A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  but 
the  impetuosity  of  the  besiegers  bore  down  everjr  opposition,  and 
they  were  at  last  successful.  Colonel  Wall  bein^  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  his  solders  threw  down  their  anna,  on  the 
promise  of  quarter ;  and  Cromwell  and  his  men  now  rushed  into 
the  town.  The  garrison,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued.  They 
had  thrown  up  three  intrenchments  behind  the  walls,  and  defended 
©▼ery  inch  of  ground,  fighting  bravely  and  desperately  at  the  comer 
of  every  street.  At  last,  the  town  was  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  all  resistance  ceased.  A  dreadful  slaughter  imme- 
diately ensued.  Cromwell,  with  an  infernal  coolness,  issued  his 
orders  for  the  massacre  of  the  entire  garrison,  and  they  were 
accordingly  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.  A  number  of  the 
inhabitants — soldiers,  officers,  priests,  women,  and  children — took 
shelter  in  the  great  church  of  the  town,  where  they  imagined  they 
^ould  be  safe  from  the  fiiry  of  CromwelFs  soldiers.  But  the 
sacredness  of  the  place  did  not  save  them  from  destruction  :  they 
^ere  butchered  like  the  rest.  The  brave  governor  Sir  Arthur 
A^sion,  Sir  Edward  Vemcy,  Colonels  Warren,  Fleming,  and  Byrne, 
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together  with  all  the  officers,  were  pot  to  the  swori,  though  they 
hs^  been  promised  mercy  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
horrible  slanghter  continued  for  several  days:  it  is  said  that  for 
nearly  a  week  the  streets  of  Drogheda  ran  with  Mood.  Thirty 
only  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Drogheda  survived ;  and  these,  even 
more  luckless  than  the  rest,  were  shipped  off  as  slaves  to  the  plan- 
tations in  Barbadoes. 

Lest  our  statement  of  the  above  transaction  may  app^ur  eicagge- 
rated,  we  shall  give  CromwelPs  own  account  of  it,  m  a  dispatch 
written  on  the  spot,  immediately  after  the  town  had  been  taken. 
After  describing  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  admitting 
that  "  through  the  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  courage  God 
was  pleased  to  give  the  defenders,  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat 
quite  out  of  the  breach,  not  without  some  considerable  loss  f — he 
adds,  that  his  veterans  were  induced  to  make  a  second  attempt, 
"  wherein,"  says  he,  "  God  was  pleased  to  animate  them  so,  that 
they  got  ground  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  goodnes8  of  God^  forced 
him  to  quit  his  intrenchments,  and  after  a  very  hot  dispute,  the 
enemy  having  both  horse  and  foot,  and  we  foot  only  within  the 
walls,  the  enemy  gave  ground,  and  our  men  became  masters."" 
Then  he  adds,  having  effected  a  passage  for  his  cavalry  into  the 
town,  "  the  enemy  retreated,  diverse  into  the  Mill-Mount,  a  place 
very  strong  and  of  difficult  access,  being  exceeding  high,  having  a 
good  graft,  and  strongly  palisadoed;  the  governor.  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  and  diverse  considerable  officers  being  there,  our  men  getting 
up  to  them,  were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword ;  and 
indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  action^  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that 
were  in  arms  in  the  town^  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  the  sword 
about  two  thousand  men.  Diverse  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  being 
fled  over  the  bridge  into  the  other  part  of  the  towp,  where  about 
one  hundred  of  them  possessed  St.  Peter's  church  steeple,  some  the 
west  gate,  and  others  a  strong  round  tower  next  the  gate  called 
St.  Sunday, — ^these  being  summoned  to  yield  to  mercy,  refased ; 
whereupon  /  ordered  the  steeple  of  8t.  Peter's  church  to  be  fired. 
The  next  day  the  other  two  towers  were  summoned,  in  one  of 
which  was  about  six  or  seven  score,  but  they  reftised  to  yield  them- 
selves ;  and  we,  knowing  that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set  only 
good  guards  to  secure  them  from  running  away,  till  their  stomachs 
were  come  down.  From  one  of  the  said  towers,  notwithstanding 
their  condition,  they  killed  and  wounded  some  of  our  men :  when 
they  submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head^  and  ewry 
tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed^  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes ; 
the  soldiers  in  the  other  tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives 
only,  and  shipped  likewise  for  the  Barbadoes.  I  believe  all  the  friars 
were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but  twOy  the  one  of  which  was 
Father  Peter  Taaf,  brother  to  the  Lord  Taaf,  whom  the  soldiers  took 
the  next  day  and  made  an  end  of;  the  other  was  taken  in  the  round 
tower,  under  the  repute  of  lieutenant,  and  when  he  understood  that 
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the  officers  in  that  town  had  no  quarter,  he  confessed  he  was  a  friar, 
ha  that  did  not  mve  him.'"''*  • 

Such  WES  the  siege  and  hatchery  of  Drogheda — ^the  successfbl  issue 
of  which  Cromwell,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Parliament,  ascribes 
^^to  God  alone'"'' !  characterising  it  as  ^^  a  marvellous  great  mercy. ^"^ 
It  Ls  indeed  horrible  to  find  the  name  of  the  Most  High  so  often 
employed  by  le^lised  destroyers,  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  works 
of  carnage.  The  Mahomedan  conqueror  puts  a  whole  nation 
to  the  sword,  and  straightway  he  &lls  on  his  face  and  cries,  ^^AUah^ 
U  Allah!  God  is  great  r  The  Imperial  Catholic  tramples  down  the 
population  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
and  then  goes  in  procession  to  the  magnificent  cathedral,  where, 
amidst  the  hallelujahs  of  a  thousand  choristers,  he  gives  praise  to 
God,  as  the  worker  of  all  this  cruelty  I  And  the  avenging  Pro- 
testant, mad  with  fiiry  and  fanaticism,  immolates  crowds  of  defence- 
less beings,  and  while  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
women  and  children,  he  turns  up  his  eyes  to  God,  and  returns 
Him  thanks  for  the  ^^mareellous  great  mercy*''!  "/  wish''* — 
thus  runs  the  conclusion  of  CromwelFs  dispatch  to  the  Parlia- 
ment— ''  /  wish  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to 
God  alone^  to  whom  the  praise  of  this  mercy  belongs.''''  And  the 
Parliament  responded  to  the  call  of  Cromwell,  for  it  forthwith 
appointed  ''A  Thanksgiving  Day"  to  be  held  throughout  the 
nation,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  amidst  the 
blackened  walls  and  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  ill-fated  inhabitants 
of  Drogheda ! 

The  excuse  made  by  Cromwell  for  these  horrible  atrocities,  as 
appears  from  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  dispatch,  was,  that 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  the  sword  had  been  concerned  in  the 
massacre  of  1641.  Whereas  the  feet  was,  that  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda  consisted  chiefly  of  Etiglish  troops  ;  for  Ludlow  assures 
us,  that  when  Cromwell  arrived  at  Dublin,  the  royalists  "  put  most 
of  their  army  into  their  garrisons ;  having  placed  three  or  four 
thousand  of  the  best  of  their  men,  being  mostly  English^  in  the  town 
of  Tredagh,  and  made  Sir  Arthur  Aston  governor  thereof."  But 
even  if  the  garrison  had  been  Irish,  that  was  no  excuse  whatever 
for  the  horrible  barbarity  conmiitted  by  Cromwell.  And  though 
the  men  bad  been  engaged  in  the  '' massacre"'  of  1641,  certainly 
the  women,  children  and  priests  were  not ;  yet  these,  together  with 
^^^  garrison,  were  indiscriminately  and  brutally  put  to  death. 
Another  reason,  which  is  the  more  probable  one,  is,  that  Cromwell, 
who  had  no  time  to  lose  in  Ireland,  expected  by  this  means  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  and,  as  it  were,  paralyse 
than  by  the  veiy  sound  of  his  name.  That  this  was  the  real  secret 
of  Cromweirs  bloody  policy,  appears  from  his  own  confessions.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  written  after  the  taking  of  Drogheda,  he  says, 

*  Fonter*!  Lif«  of  Ctomwell    Lardaer*!  Cyclopndia,  toI.  L,  (n  270.1. 
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'*  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  Grod  upon 
these  barbarous  wretches,  'who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so 
much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  teiU  tend  to  prevent  the  effumn  of 
blood  for  the  future ;  which  are  the  satisfactory  grounds  to  sach 
actions  as  cannot  otherwise  but  work  remorse  and  regret.^^ 

Cromweirs  anticipations  proved  well-founded,  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  policy  of  terror.  His  army  now  marched  through  the  country  in 
a  kind  of  grim  and  bloody  triumph.  Castles  and  towers  threw  open 
their  gates  at  his  approach.  Towns  were  delivered  up  to  him 
without  a  struggle.  Trim  and  Dundalk  at  once  surrendered ;  imd 
directing  his  course  southwards,  he  met  with  not  the  shadow  of 
resistance,  until  he  arrived  at  Wexford,  before  which  place  he  sat 
down  on  the  first  of  October.  Ormond  had  contrived  to  throw 
into  the  town  about  2,000  of  the  best  Catholic  troops,  so  that  it 
did  not  want  for  defenders.  But  such  provision  was  of  but  little 
avail  against  secret  treachery.  Cromwell  first  summoned  the 
governor  to  surrender ;  and  being  refused,  he  at  once  opened  his 
batteries  upon  the  town.  Scarcely  had  the  firing  commenced,  when 
Strafford,  the  governor,  betrayed  the  castle  to  the  besiegers ;  and, 
admitting  a  body  of  CromwelPs  men,  the  town  was  unmediatelj 
in  their  hands.  Another  massacre  took  place,  similar  to  that  at 
Drogheda;  Cromwell  ordering  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
and  thus  glutting  the  anti-popish  passions  of  his  soldiery.  No 
distinction  was  niade  between  the  armed  soldier  and  the  defenceless 
townsman.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the 
sword.  Three  hundred  shrieking  women,  who  had  gathered  round 
the  great  cross  which  stood  in  the  street,  in  the  hope  that  Christian 
soldiers  would  be  restrained  by  this  emblem  of  mercy  from  taking 
their  lives,  were  all  slaughtered  in  one  mass.*  The  governor,  Sir 
E.  Butler,  with  some  others,  attempted  to  escape  by  swimmiDg 
their  horses  over  the  Slaney.  A  few  succeeded,  but  the  greater 
number  were  drowned,  including  the  brave  governor  himself. 
The  loss  of  Cromwell  was  not  more  than  thirty  men  ;  that  of  the 
besieged  at  least  2,000.  The  following  is  CromweB's  own  account 
of  the  affair  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Parliament : — "Upon  Thursday 
•the  11th  instant,  (our  batteries  being  finished  the  night  before),  we 
began  to  play  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  having  spent  near  a 
hundred  dhot,  the  govemor^s  stomach  came  down,  and  he  sent  to 
me  to  give  leave  for  four  persons  intrusted  by  him  to  come  to  me, 
and  offer  terms  of  surrender;  which  I  condescending  to,  two  officers 
with  an  alderman  of  the  town  and  the  captain  of  the  castle,  brought 
out  the  propositions  inclosed,  which  for  their  abominableness,  mani- 

•  '•  No  dUtinotion  wrs  made  between  the  &nned  soldier  and  the  defenceless  townsman.  Eren 
women  were  put  to  tho  edge  of  the  sword.  Three  hundred  of  the  latter  flocked  roond  the  v^ 
croes  which  stood  in  the  street,  hoping  that  Christian  soldiers  would  be  so  far  softened  bf  thc«gftt 
of  that  emblem  of  mercy,  as  to  spare  the  lives  of  unresisting  women ;  but  the  victors,  cnm^ed  at 
such  superstition,  and  re^urdingit  perhaps  as  a  proof  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  there- 
fore lit  objects  for  military  fury,  rushed  forward  and  put  them  all  to  doath.V-FoiisTMi's  Un 
or  CaoMwsLL,  vol,  i.,  p.  272. 
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feating  also  the  impudency  of  the  men,  I  thought  fit  to  present  to 
your  view,  together  with  my  answer,  which  indeed  had  no  effect : 
for  whilst  I  was  preparing  of  it,  studying  to  preserve  the  town  from 
plunder,  that  it  might  be  of  more  use  to  you  and  your  army,  the 
captain  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  being  fairly  treated, 
yielded  up  the  ccude  to  us :  upon  the  top  of  which  our  men  no  sooner 
appeared,  but  the  enemy  quitted  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  our 
men  perceiving,  ran  violently  upon  the  town  with  their  ladders,  and 
stormed  it.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  market-place,  the 
enemy  making  a  stiff  resistance,  our  forces  brake  them,  and  then 
put  aU  to  the  sword  that  came  in  their  way.  Two  hoatfuUs  of  the 
enemy  attempting  to  escape^  being  overprest  with  numbers^  sunk^  whereby 
teere  drowned  near  three  hundred  of  them.  I  believe  in  all  there  was 
lost  of  the  enemy  not  many  less  than  two  thousand^  and  I  believe  not 
tttenty  of  yours  were  kiUedfnym  first  to  lust  of  the  siege.**^  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  same  dispatch,  he  says,  "This  town  is  now  so  in  your 
power,  that  of  the  former  inhabitants,  I  believe  scarce  one  in  twenty ^ 
can  challenge  any  property  in  their  houses.     Most  of  them  have  run 

away^  and  many  of  them  were  killed  in  this  service Thus  it  hath 

plectsed  God  to  give  into  your  hands  this  other  mercy ^  for  which,  as 
for  aU,  we  pray  God  may  have  all  the  glory^''! 

Prom  Wexford  Cromwell  passed  on  to  Ross,  a  town  then  of 
considemble  importance,  situated  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  it.  After  three  days,  the  town  was  surrendered ; 
the  garrison  obtaining  honourable  terms,  were  permitted  to  retire  to 
Kilkenny  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  In  this  case,  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  respected.*  At  the  same  time  that  Cromwell 
laid  siege  to  Ross,  he  dispatched  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  with  a 
strong  party,  to  invest  the  fort  of  Duncannon.  Here  he  met  with 
a  stout  and  successful  resistance.  The  fort  was  invested  only  on 
the  land  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  one  of  the  Confederate 
generals,  contrived  to  send  into  the  fort,  by  means  of  ferry  boats, 
eighty  horses,  from  the  oppose  side  of  the  bay..  Upon  these,  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  garrison  were  mounted,  and  at  daybreak 
they  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  besiegers.  Ireton^s  army, 
believing  that  they  were  attacked  by  some  new  forces — for  they 
knew  there  were  no  cavalry  in  the  fort — surprised  and  panicstruck, 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  a  considerable  part  of  their  artillery 
behind  them.  On  reaching  the  main  body,  they  found  Cromwell 
engaged  in  transporting  his  troops  over  the  Barrow,  by  means 
of  a  bridge  of  boats, — ^a  proceed&ng  which  was  both  novel  and 

•  *'  A  cireumttance,**  saya  Fonter,  '^doims  our  notice  in  the  tenns  of  this  surrender,  which 
pioTes  how  thoroughly  Cromwell  had  now  entered  into  reheanal  for  the  protectorate.  He  con- 
Knted  to  gire  up  the  town,  on  condition  of  heing  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
^nr,  and  to  assure  the  inhabitants  that  their  private  property  would  be  respected.  An  attempt  waa 
nuule  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  on  the  usual  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell 
remlifd, "  I  meddle  not  with  any  man*a  conscience ;  but  if  hy  liberty  of  conscience  pou  mean  a 
I'oerty  to  ejeereise  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  ^ew  *»• 
ParUamont  of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed  of."— Forster's  Lira,  p.  272. 
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alarming  to  the  Irish  forces  assembled  to  oppose  him.  Onnond 
made  preparations  to  dispute  the  passage;  and  his  Irish  troops, 
especidly  the  reinforcements  which  had  just  been  sent  him  by 
Owen  Roe  O^NeiU,  clamoured  for  battle.  But  Ormond,  who  was 
inferior  to  Cromwell  in  vigilance,  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in 
numbers,  retired  without  a  struggle,  and  Cromwell  pushed  on 
towards  the  city  of  Kilkenny.* 

The  real  friends  of  Ireland  had  long  before  this  foreseen  that  the 
Issue  of  the  present  contest  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
fate  of  Owen  O'NeiU's  army.  This  noble  patriot,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  treated  with  great  indignity  by  the  Catholic 
confederates,  as  well  as  by  Ormond,  whose  first  act,  on  resuming 
the  government  of  Ireland  for  the  king,  had  been  to  declare  him  a 
traitor.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  O^Neill,  whose  sole 
object  in  taking  up  arms  had  been  the  liberation  of  his  country, 
felt  this  malicious  and  insulting  treatment  with  great  keenness. 
Yet  he  did  not  allow  his  wounded  feelings  to  interfere,  on  this 
occasion,  with  his  duty  to  his  country.  When  thin  seemed  impen- 
ding over  Ormond  and  the  confederate  party,  he  generouslyinterposed 
and  lent  his  hearty  aid  to  rescue  them  from  destruction.  Cromwell, 
who  was  aware  of  the  great  popularity  of  O'Neill  among  the  Irish 
people,  and  who  calculated  upon  the  provocation  which  he  had 
received  from  the  confederates,  in  the  hopes  of  drawing  over  the 
Irish  chief  to  his  party,  made  him  highly  advantageous  offers ;  bnt 
O'Neill,  equally  superior  to  motives  of  resentment  and  personal 
interest  where  the  fortunes  of  his  country  were  at  stake,  refused  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  English  general,  and  declared  that  he  could 
do  nothing  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  crown  of  England.  * 

At  the  same  time  Ormond,  in  the  desperate  state  to  which  the 
royal  cause  was  reduced,  resolved  to  make  overtures  of  reconciliatiou 
with  O'Neill.  He  was  now  thoroughly  sick  of  the  jealousies  and 
distrusts  of  the  confederates,  who  wotdd  neither  do  any  thing  them- 
selves nor  allow  others  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
E reservation  of  their  comitry.  Disregarding  their  implacable 
ostility  to  the  Ulster  chief,  Ormond  dispatched  a  messenger  to  him 
with  favourable  propositions,  which  O'Neill  accepted.  Assembling 
his  officers,  he  described  to  them  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  burying  all  private  feelings  and 
persohal  considerations,  in  one  common  effort  for  the  emancipation 
of  their  country.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  I  value  the  service  of  my  King  and  the  interest  of  my 
Nation  as  I  always  did,  I  now  forgive  the  supreme  council  and  my 
enemies  their  ill  practices  and  the  wrongs  they  did  me.  I  will  now 
embrace  that  peace  which  I  formerly  rejected  out  of  good  intent."  f 
At  this  time,  however,  O'Neill  was  fettered  by  a  treaty  which  he 

*  0'Coimor*t  Hiitory  of  the  Irish  Gfttholics,  p.  70. 
-f  O'NeiU*!  Jounud,  p.  521. 
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had  ooQcluded  with  Monroe,  the  Scotch  general,  in  Ulster.  But  so* 
80on  9M  it  had  expired,  without  waiting  Irar  a  ratification  of  the  terms 
vhich  Ormond  proposed  to  him,  he  despatched  his  lieutenant- 
general,  O'Farrell,  to  the  aid  of  the  Con£^erates,  with  a  force  of 
about  4,000  men,  advising  at  the  siune  time  to  avoid  an  engagement 
without  a  certain  prospect  of  success,  as  ^'  the  passes  and  the 
season,'^  he  added,  '^  would  defeat  Cromwell  without  hazard."* 

O'^Neill  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  proceeded  by 
slow  marches  to  join  the  royal  forces.  But  he  was  fated  never  to 
reach  his  destination ;  for  he  was  attacked  on  the  journey  by  a 
"'  defluzion  of  the  knees,"  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
pair  of  poisoned  boots  prepared  for  him  by  one  Plunkett,  an  agent 
of  the  confederates.  This  illness,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  horn 
proceeding  on  his  march :  he  had  himself  carried  in  a  litter  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  considerably  exasperated  the  malignity  of 
his  complaint,  and,  after  lingering  for  a  short  time,  the  mortal 
disease  terminated  his  life  at  Clough-Oughter  Castle,  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1649,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  men,  and  amidst  the 
general  lamentations  of  the  Irish  nation.  With  O'Neill,  indeed, 
perished  the  last  hope  of  the  Irish  cause.  .  There  was  now  no  other> 
leader  in  Ireland  fit  to  contend  with  the  Herculean  spirit  of  Crom- 
well. O'^Neill's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country, — ^his  great 
popularity  amon|r  the  Insh  people,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  furnished  lum  resources  of  all  kinds, — his  admirable  talents 
for  protracting  a  war,  as  well  as  for  discerning  and  taking  advan* 
tage  of  an  enemy^s  mistakes, — would  have  enabled  him  to  contend 
with  Cromwell  on  more  than  equal  terms,  and  most  probably  to 
overcome  him.  At  a  juncture  so  critical,  the  loss  of  O'Neill  was  an 
irreparable  one,  as  the  issue  soon  proved. 

Owen  O'Neill  was  a  true  hero,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  brave,  virtuous,  generous,  and  merciful.  In  a  time  of  gross 
cruelty,  he  was  humane  and  compassionate.  Though  his  trade  was 
that  of  war,  his  arm  was  ever  found  raised  on  the  side  of  &eedom 
and  justice.  He  never  stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  and  defenceless.  At  the  risk  of  alienating  his  kinsmen,  on 
assuming  the  command  of  the  Ulster  forces,  he  severely  censured 
the  excesses  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  declared  that  if 
such  things  continued  to  be  enacted,  he  would  at  once  throw  up  the 
command  and  leave  the  country.  He  considered  that  even  all  the 
provocation  and  insult  which  the  native  Irish  had  sufiered,  furnished 
no  excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  cruelty  upon  their  enemies.     He 

[reserved  inviolate  every  treaty,  he  fulfilled  every  promise.    Though 
e  had  an  army  of  intractable  and  often  ill-disciplined  men  under 
his  command,  yet  he  succeeded  in  all  his  enterprises,  f     He  kept 

*  Cartels  Ormond,  vol.  u,p.  83. 
t  "Hii  onlf  flvrorr  i^T*  Dr-  Taylor,  **  wai,  that  he  did  not  treat  the  council  of  KUkenny  at 
CromiPBU  afterwaidi  did  the  British  parliament,  hy  ditpening,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  an 
hnbedle  awembly  whoie  folly  and  atubbonmen  were  manifestly  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the 
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his  army  together  for  eiffht  yearn,  in  an  impoverished  and  deyastated 
country,  without  any  other  supplies  than  those  which  he  derived  from 
his  own  fertility  in  resources.  O^NeilFs  remains  were  interred  in 
the  abbey  of  Cavan,  and  it  is  to  the  dic^grace  of  his  countrymen  that 
no  memorial  has  yet  been  erected  there  to  mark  the  place  wha«  the 
ashes  of  the  gallant  hero  lie  buried. 

The  death  of  O^Neill  at  this  juncture  was  more  keoily  felt  frran 
the  obvious  incapacity  of  Ormond  to  conduct  the  war.  Hisiefiisal 
to  attack  Cromwell  on  his  passage  of  the  river  Barrow,  greatly 
shook  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and  only  served  to  increase  the 
general  distrust  with  which  he  was  now  regarded.  The  fortified 
tiDwns,  fearing  treachery,  revised  to  admit  his  soldiers  into  thdr 
garrisons ;  consequently  many  of  them  were  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  Cromweirs  terrible  army.  After  Cromwell  had  crossed  the 
Barrow,  Ormond  retreated  before  him  to  the  city  of  Kilkeimy 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  main  body  of  O^NeiU's  Ulster  amy,  in 
fine  condition.  So  powerful  a  reinforcement  encouraged  Ormond  to 
take  the  field  with  the  design  of  meeting  the  enemy.  But  Crom- 
well, who  had  marched  to  within  five  miles  of  Kilkenny,  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  crossed  the  Sure  with  his  army,  and  marched  to 
besiege  Waterford.  Ormond  pushed  on  after  him,  and  succeeded, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  m  prevailing  upon  the  citizens  of 
Waterford  to  receive  1,500  of  the  Ulster  troops  into  the  town.  He 
then  returned  to  Carrick-^n-Suir,  which  he  had  left  a  ^art  of  h)8 
army  to  reduce,  but  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  tor  want  of 
artillery. 

Ormond  now  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  raise  the 
siege  of  Waterford.  He  reached  the  place,  after  a  tedious  march, 
*^  through  a  country  filled  with  terror ;  the  inhabitants  colleetiDg 
their  wretched  efiects,  abandoning  their  habitations ;  peasants,  citi- 
zens, women,  children,  all  flying  different  ways,  to  find  some  shelter 
from  the  English  army.'"  On  reaching  Waterford,  he  found  the 
enemy  in  considerable  terror  at  his  approach ;  and  from  a  hill 
overlooking  CromwelFs  camp,  he  saw  the  PaJriamentary  army  m 
full  retreat,  and  in  such  a  state  of  conftision,  that  an  attack  in  th«r 
rear  at  that  time  could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  prove  successfol. 
Cromwell'^s  soldiers,  also,  were  so  wasted  by  &tigue  and  sickness 
at  this  time  that  they  were  ill  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  an  army 
so  healthy  and  vigorous  as  that  of  Ormond.  But  again  the  same 
indecision  and  suspicion  marred  the  cause  of  the  royalists  and 
catholics.  In  order  to  attack  Cromwell,  it  was  neceosary  thai 
Ormond's  force  should  pass  through  the  city;  but  the  citiien^ 
reftising  him  admission  within  the  gates,  until  it  was  too  late,  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  was  irretrievably  lost.    It  wad 


country.    Bat  0*NeiU  was  too  nobly  mindfld  to  cfibet  eten  a  good  pvpoie  by  crimiaal  i^^ 
and  his  virtuos  even  lerred  to  injure  the  cauM  which  ho  supported,  sinoo  a  ivTcfence  for  ^ 
faith  kepi  him  from  taking  the  only  measures  which  would  ensure  its  success.** 
*  Lblind^toI.  lii»p.  856. 
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shortly  afterwards  discovered  that  the  treacherous  Earl  of  Antririi 
who  was  plotting  for  the  govemment  of  Ireland  in  place  of  Ormond, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  secret  hostility  of  the  Waterford  citizens. 
He  also  forged  articles  of  agreement  between  Lord  Inchiquin,  and 
Jottffi,  the  govemor  of  Dublin,  and  at  the  same  time  he  opened  a 
communication  with  Cromwell,  encouraging  him  to  various  designs 
agunst  the  royalist  party*/ 

After  Cromwell  had  raised  the  siege  of  Waterford,  he  found 
himself  with  his  army  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  His  troops 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  difficult  coimtry ;  they  were 
harassed  by  marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  depth  of  winter ; 
they  were  destitute  of  quarters,  and  almost  of  provisions,  and  dis- 
heartened not  only  by  repulses,  but  by  disease  and  hunger.  In  a 
letter  to  the  parliament,  craving  for  help,  Cromwell  at  this  time 
says,  *'  I  tell  you  a  considerable  part  of  your  army  is  fitter  for  an 
hosjHtal  than  the  field ;  if  the  enemy  did  not  know  it,  I  should 
have  held  it  impoliticke  to  have  writ  this :  they  know  it,  yet  they 
know  not  what  to  doe.^^  Cromwell  also  presses  parliament  for  the 
necessary  supplies,  of  which  they  had  run  short,  ^^  I  desire,^'  said 
he,  ^Hhat  the  charge  of  England  as  to  this  war  may  be  abated  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  as  we  Know  you  do  desire  out  of  your  care  to 
the  commonwealth  ;  but  if  you  expect  your  worke  to  oe  done,  (if 
the  marching  army  be  not  constantly  paid,  and  the  course  tak^i 
that  hath  been  humbly  represented),  indeed  it  will  not  be  for  the 
thrift  of  England,  as  fisir  as  England  is  concerned  in  the  speedy 
reduction  of  Ireland.  The  money  we  raise  upon  the  coimties  main- 
tains the  garrison  forces,  and  hardly  that ;  if  the  active  force  be 
not  maintained,  and  all  contingencies  defrayed,  how  can  you  expect 
but  to  have  a  lingering  businesse  of  it  V^ 

At  thistime,  whenaU  appeared  so  dark  to  Cromwell  and  his  army, 
the  sudden  revolt  of  the  parliamentary  faction  throughout  the  chief 
towns  of  Munster,  relieved  them  from  all  their  difficulties,  and 
afforded  them  secure  quarters  for  the  winter.  This  was  chiefly 
brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord  BroghiU,  fifth 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
discipline  of  the  English  Puritans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
he  had  taken  part  against  the  Confederates,  and  displayed  no  small 
vigour  and  abuity  in  the  field.  At  the  peace  of  1646,  he  withdrew 
from  Irish  affairs,  being  indignant  at  the  legal  toleration  of  Popery, 
which  he  detested  with  all  a  Puritan^s  hatred.  He  continued, 
however,  to  correspond  with  Ormond,  and  at  his  instigation,  under* 
took  a  journey  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the  king  to  come  over  in 
person  to  Ireland.  Lord  BroghiU  having  occasion  to  pass  through 
London  on  his  way,  Cromwell,  then  in  the  metropolis,  preparing 
for  his  Irish  expedition,  learned  the  object  of  his  journey,  and 
surprised  his  lordship  by  a  visit, — ^informing  him  that  all  his  designs 
were  known  to  the  Council  of  State,  that  orders  were  already  issued 
for  liis  arrest  and  imprisonment,  but  promising  that  if  his  lordship 
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would  join  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  no  disagreeable  oaths  would 
be  imposed  on  him,  and  that  he  should  immediately  be  inverted 
ifith  honourable  command.  Broghill  needed  but  little  persuasion  : 
he  consented  to  serve  under  Cromwell  against  his  old  friends,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  raised  a  strong  force  among  his  friends  for 
the  aid  of  the  Parliament.  He  also  opened  a  secret  communication 
with  the  Protestants  in  all  the  southerntowns  of  Munster,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  were  ripe  for  a  generaftrevolt  from  the  royal  and 
confederate  authority.  It  was  at  the  juncture  at  which  Cromwell 
had  now  arrived,  that  the  sudden  defection  took  place.  Lord 
Broghill,  taking  advantage  of  Lord  Inchiquin^s  absdhce,  marched 
southwards  with  only  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  and  the  strong 
garrisons  of  YoughaU,  Kinsale,  Bandon,  and  even  Cork,  threw  open 
their  gates  at  his  approach.  Dungarvau  also  was  reduced  by 
Cromwell,  after  a  short  resistance ;  and  thus,  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  need,  the  parUamentary  general  obtained  commodious 
quarters  for  his  harrassed  and  diseased  forces,  without  conducting 
them  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  march  to  Dublin. 

This  sudden  defection,  at  so  critical  a  juncture  for  Cromwell,  and 
when  he  seemed  on  the  eve  of  defeat  and  destruction,  completely 
dissolved  the  power  of  the  royalist  party,  and  extinguished  all 
remains  of  confidence  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  loyalists, 
and  between  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  confederates.  The  toMrns 
now  shut  their  gates  upon  Ormond  and  his  army,  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  enter,  even  to  save  them  from  assault.  Waterfbrd 
continued  exceedingly  obstinate ;  and  Ormond  approached  the  city 
with  his  army  with  the  intention  of  remonstrating  with  the  autho* 
rities.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  O'Farrel,  the  Ulster  general,  flying 
in  disorder,  from  an  unsuccessfrd  attempt  to  recover  the  fort  of 
Passage,  which  Cromwell  had  taken  and  besieged.  He  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  march  to  the  succour  of  the  Irish  general ;  but  the 
authorities  of  Waterford  peremptorily  refrised  to  let  him  pass 
through  the  city  to  his  aid ;  and  nearly  half  the  detachment  sent 
against  the  fort  was  cut  off  before  Ormond  and  a  few  of  his  retainers 
could  hasten  by  a  circuitous  rout  to  their  assistance.  The  citizens 
also  refused  Ormond  permission  to  quarter  his  forces  in  huts  outside 
the  walls  of  Waterford  while  he  reduced  the  fort,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  great  importance.  But  he  was  again  refosed,  and 
dismissing  his  soldiers  to  their  winter-quarters,  he  gave  up  the 
campaign  in  despair. 

With  the  exception  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  most  of  the 
garrison  towns  in  the  south  now  refrised  submission  to  the  royal 
authority.  Leinster  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians; and  all  Ulster  acknowledged  their  sway,  with  the 
exception  of  the  forts  of  Claremont  and  Enniskillen.  The  prospects 
seemed  so  ffloomy  for  the  royalists,  and  Ormond  found  his  party  so 
broken  up  by  dissensions  and  rivalries,  that  he  wrote  to  the  king-, 
entreating  permission  to  retire  from  the  government  of  his  affairs. 
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and  to  resign  his  powers  into  other  hands,  if  he  should  find  himself 
uiiable  to  rarther  the  royal  canse.  Charles,  however,  refiised  his 
consent.  And  thus  did  matters  stand  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
ofl649. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Cromwell  re-opens  the  campaign — Hia  renewed  aucoessea — Kilkenny  taken— Siege  of 
Cloomel — Its  desperate  defence  by  Hugh  O^Neill — The  siege  is  converted  into 
a  blockade — Defeat  and  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross — Surrender  of  Clonmel — 
CromweirsJI^eparture  for  England — Cromwell^s  memory  among  the  Irish — His 
pob'cy — The  Anti-popish  spirit  of  his  army — Hereditary  in  our  own  day — Con- 
dition of  the  Royalist  party— Their  disasters— Greneral  distrust  of  Ormond — Is 
reftised  admission  into  Limerick — Base  conduct  of  Charles  in  reference  to  the 
Irish  Csttholics— Successes  of  the  Parliamentary  generals — Waterford  taken — 
Ormond  leaves  Ireland — Dilemma  of  the  Catholics — Campaign  of  1 651^Limerick 
besieged  and  taken — Ireton^  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prisoners — ^The  exe- 
cutions— Death  of  Ireton — Ludlow  succeeds  him — ^The  war  prosecuted — Gal  way 
taken — Emigration  of  the  Irish  soldiers— Conclusion  of  the  war — The  retrospect 
—Dreadful  consdition  of  the  people. 

Cromwell  allowed  his  army  to  rest  only  six  weeks  in  their  winter 
quarters.  He  took  the  field  early  in  February:  and  again  his 
efforts  were  followed  by  a  success  almost  without  parallel.  He 
bore  down  every  thing  before  him.  Stronghold  after  stronghold 
fell  into  his  hands.  His  first  attempt  upon  Kilkenny,  however, 
was  unsuccessftd.  He  was  induced  to  approach  that  place  by  the 
offer  of  Colonel  Tickle  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands.  But  the  plot 
was  discovered  in  time  to  display  such  an  appearance  of  defence, 
that  CromWell  on  perceiving  it  again  retired  with  his  force.  Tickle 
himself  was  put  to  death.  But  the  fate  of  Kilkenny  was  only 
sm^ended.  For,  Cromwell,  drawing  together  all  his  forces  from 
the  towns  in  which  they  had  been  quartered,  was  soon  after  enabled 
to  invest  it  with  a  considerable  army.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
taken  Callan  and  Gowran,  after  a  short  resistance.  The  towns  of 
Cashel  and  Fethard,  including!  the  castle  of  Cahir,  yielded  to 
him  without  opposition.  The  following  is  CromwelFs  own  account 
of  this  portion  of  the  campaign : — "  I  marched  from  Roghill 
Castle  over  the  Shewer  with  very  much  difficulty,  and  from  thence 
to  Fethard,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  county  oi  Tipperary,  where 
was  a  garrison  of  the  enemjr.  The  town  is  most  pleasantly  seated, 
having  a  very  good  wall  with  round  and  square  bulwarks,  after  the 
old  manner  of  fortifications,  *  *  After  almost  a  whole  night 
spent  in  treaty,  the  towne  was  delivered  to  me  the  next  morning 
upon  terms,  which  we  usually  call  honourable,  which  I  was  the 
willinger  to  give,  because  I  had  little  above  200  foot,  and  neither 
ladders  nor  guns,  nor  anything  else  to  force  them  that  night.  There 
being  about  seventeen  companies  of  the  Ulster  foot  in  Cashel,  above 
five  miles  from  thence,  they  quit  it  in  some  disorder,  and  the 
sovereigne  and  the  aldermen  since  sent  to  me  a  petition,  desiring 
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that  I  would  protect  them,  which  I  have  also  made  a  quarter. 
From  thence  I  marched  towards  Callen,  hearing  that  Colonel 
Reynolds  was  there  with  the  party  before  mentioned ;  when  I  came 
thither  I  fomid  he  had  fallen  upon  the  enemy^s  horse,  and  routed 
them,  being  about  100,  with  his  forlome,  took  my  Lord  of  Ossory'^s 
capt.'lieuteuant,  and  another  lieutenant  of  horse,  prisoners ;  aad 
one  of  those  who  betrayed  our  garrison  of  Eniscorfy,  wkam  toe 
hanged.  The  enemy  had  possessed  three  casUes  in  the  towii,  one 
of  them  belonging  to  one  Butler,  very  considerable ;  the  other  two 
had  about  100  or  ISO  men,  which  he  attempted,  and  they  refusing 
eonditions  seasonably  offered,  tcere  put  all  to  the  fiMrd.  Indeed 
some  of  our  soldiers  did  attempt  very  notably  in  this  service^  I  doe 
not  hear  there  were  6  men  of  ours  lost.  Butlear^s  castle  "wba 
delivered  upon  conditions  for  all  to  march  away,  leaving  their  arms 
behinde  them ;  wherein  I  have  placed  a  company  of  fiiot,  and  « 
troop  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  my  lord  Colvil,  the  place 
being  six  miles  from  Kilkenny.  From  hence  col.  Reynolds  was 
sent  with  his  regiment  to  remove  a  garrison  of  the  enemies  from 
Knooktofer  (being  the  way  of  our  communication  to  Bosse),  which 
accordingly  he  did.  We  marched  back  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
to  Fethara  and  Gashel,  where  we  are  now  quartered,  having  good 
plenty  both  of  horse  meat  and  man^s  meat  for  a  time ;  and  l^ing 
mdeed,  we  may  say,  almost  in  the  heart  and  bowells  of  the  enemy, 
t^ady  to  attempt  what  God  shaU  neat  direct.  And  Ueeted  be  hU 
name  only  for  this  good  mccesse  ;  and  for  this,  that  wee  doe  not  iinde 
that  our  men  are  at  all  considerably  sicke  upon  this  expedition^ 
though  indeed  it  hath  been  very  blustering  weather.^' 

The  plague  was  raging  in  the  south  of  Ireland  wh^^  .Cromwell 
laid  siege  to  Kilkenny.  The  garrison  had  been  considerably  reduced 
by  its  ravages ;  and  at  the  time  that  Cromwell  sat  down  before 
it,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  450  men.  The  governor.  Sir 
Edward  Butler,  nevertheless,  made  so  gallant  a  defence,  that  he  had 
almost  compelled  the  besie^rs  to  retreat.  A  breach  was  made, 
and  an  assault  ordered,  but  it  was  repelled  with  great  loss  to  the 
assailants.  The  second  attack  was  attended  with  no  better  success  ; 
and  Cromwell  was  meditating  a  retreat,  when  he  received  a  mesasitfe 
from  the  mayor  and  citizens  mviting  hhn  to  stay,  and  they  woiud 
admit  him  into  the  town.  A  third  assault  was  nuide,  and  again 
defeated  with  great  loss ;  but  the  garrison  being  now  much  wemk- 
ened,  and  despairing  of  any  assistance  from  Lord  Castlehavea,  at 
the  same  time  that  Ireton  came  up  with  great  reinforcements  to 
Cromwell,  the  governor  entered  into  terms  with  the  besiegeis,  and 
a  capitulation  took  place.  The  garrison  received  the  most 
honourable  conditions :  they  marched  out  with  arms  and  baggage, 
Cromwell  complimenting  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  their  gallant 
defence  of  the  place,  and  declaring  that  but  for  the  treachery  of  the 
civic  authorities,  he  would  have  raised  the  siege. 

From  Kilkenny  Cromwell  maxched  to  invest  Clonmel,  where  he 
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met  with  a  stHl  more  detennined  resistance.  This  place  was  garri- 
soned bj  a  detachment  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  about  1,500  strong. 
They  were  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  Hugh  O'Neill,  who,  in 
this  struggle,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  illustrious  name  he  bore. 
Cromwell  having  sent  him  a  summons  to  surrender,  which  was 
treated  with  scorn,  the  cannon  was  set  a-thundering  against  the 
walls,  and,  ere  long,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected.  An  assault 
was  now  ordered,  but  was  resisted  with  such  valour  by  the  besieged, 
that  the  English  were  compelled  to  retire  after  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
2,000  men.*  Another  attack  was  resolved  upon,  but  Cromwell's 
infantry  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  first  assault  that  they 
refused  to  advance  a  second  time,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  cavalry.  A  volunteer  storming  party  was  soon  formed  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Culin,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
second  attack  more  de^erate  than  the  first.  Meanwhile  the 
besieged  were  not  idle.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  resistance. 
The  breach  was  fortified,  and  rendered  as  difficult  to  the  assailants 
as  possible ;  and  vrithin  it,  at  the  head  of  the  street,  O'Neill  erected 
a  new  wall  which  completely  commanded  the  opening  through  which 
the  besiegers  must  enter.  He  also  lined  the  adjacent  houses  with 
his  best  marksmen.  The  assault  at  length  took  place,  and  it  was 
fierce,  bloody,  and  destructive.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and 
foot  to  foot,  with  terrible  fury.  At  length  the  assailants  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Irish  from  the  breach,  and  they  rushed  into  the  town 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrsides.  But  here  new  obstacles 
met  them  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  The  wall  raised  by 
O'Neill  obstructed  their  further  progress :  they  were  placed  in  a 
cnl-de-saCy  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  had  a  bold  and  detennined  enemy  in  front  of  them. 
The  Colonel  of  the  assailing  party  was  already  killed,  together  with 
most  of  the  commanding  officers.  Lieutenant  Langley,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  for  the  service,  had  his  left  hand  cut  off 
by  the  blow  of  a  scythe.  Most  of  the  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  survivors  had  no  alternative  but  retreat,  and  thej 
were  again  driven  through  the  breach,  terribly  shorn  of  their 
nnmbers.  Cromwell  did  not  venture  on  a  third  assault,  but  converted 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  determined  to  accomplish  by  famine 
what  he  could  not  a(;cQmplish  by  force. 

Cromwell  was  now  eager  to  return  to  England,  where  events 
were  taking  a  new  turn,  and  danger  was  anticipated  from  an  inva- 
sion from  Scotland  headed  by  the  king  in  person.  He,  therefore, 
fretted  and  fumed  at  the  obstinate  defence  of  Clonmel ;  and  pressed 
Lord  Broghill  and  others  to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  O'Neill  also, 
on  Ids  part,  pressed  Ormond  and  the  Catholic  lords  to  come  to 
his  aid.  But  Ormond,  anxious  and  indefatigable  though  he 
proved  himself,  was  defeated  in  all  his  attempts  by  the  commission 
ners  of  trust,  who  reftised  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the  rescue  of 

*  Lblako. 
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O'Neill  and  the  relief  of  Clonmel.  He  preyailed,  neyertheleeB,  on 
Lord  Roche,  to  collect  a  body  of  troops  in  the  sonth,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Ross.  This  body,  thongh 
numerous,  was  ill-disciplined,  badly  armed  and  appointed,  and 
therefore  unable  to  take  the  field  against  the  veteran  troops  of  the 
parliament.  It  was  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Lord 
Broghill,  who  had  been  sent  against  them  with  a  select  body  of 
troops,  encountered  and  defeated  them  with  great  ease.  Lord 
Roche  himself  escaped  through  a  morass,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  forces ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Ross  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  afterwards  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  great 
atrocity.  The  following  is  the  relation  of  the  Protestant  historian 
Leland  :-^'^  A  man  so  distinguished  in  his  opposition  to  the 
parliamentarians  could  expect  no  mercy:  Broghill,  however, 
promised  to  spare  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  would  use  his 
spiritual  authority  with  the  garrison  of  a  fort  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  and  prevail  on  them  to  surrender.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  conductea  to  the  fort ;  but  the  gallant  captive,  unshaken  by 
the  fear  of  death,  exhorted  the  garrison  to  maintain  their  post 
resolutely  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and  their  country, 
and  instanUy  resigned  himself  to  execution  (he  was  forthwith 
hanged).  His  enemies  could  discover  nothing  in  his  conduct  but 
insolence  and  obstinacy,  for  he  was  a  papist  and  a  prelate.^"*^ 

The  siege  of  Clonmel  had  now  lasted  two  months,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  brave  O'Neill,  though  unsubdued,  were  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  Provisions  were  entirely  exhausted,  and 
almost  the  last  charge  of  powder  had  been  spent.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  protract  the  siege  any  longer,  the  general  with£ew  his 
forces  during  the  night,  without  being  discovered  by  Cromwell ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  townsmen  treated  with  the  besi^rs, 
and  surrendered  the  place  on  very  fiivourable  conditions.  Thus 
ended  the  siege  of  Clonmel,  one  of  the  best  contested  strugries 
during  the  war.  An  eminent  English  commander,  who  asasted  in 
that  action,  reported:  ^^We  found  in  Clonmel  the  stoutest  enemy 
our  army  had  encountered  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  and 
that  of  many  more,  that  no  storm  of  so  long  continuance,  and  so 
gallantly  contended,  hath  been  seen  in  these  wars,  either  in  England 
or  Ireland.''  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Cromwell  proceeded 
to  Youghal  and  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  his  son-in-law.  General  Ireton. 

Cromwell  left  behind  him  a  name  in  Ireland,  which  is  mentioned 
with  horror  down  even  to  the  present  day.  "  The  curse  of  Crom- 
well light  on  you !"  or,  may  you  suffer  all  that  a  tjrrant  like  Cromwell 
would  inflict, — ^is  one  of  the  most  blighting  imprecations  which  an 
Irishman  can  use.  The  massacres  of  Wexford  and  Drogheda  are 
yet  green  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  not  only  i« 
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Cromwell  hated  as  the  author  of  these  horrible  atrocities,  but,  as  if 
these  were  not  enough,  he  is  also  denounced  as  the  author  of  num- 
berless cruelties  and  acts  of  destruction  in  places  that  he  never  so 
much  as  visited.  In  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland,  traditions  are 
preserved  of  the  atrocity  of  the  "bloody  Cromwell,'^  and  ruins  are 
pointed  out,  hundreds  of  miles  distant  nrom  the  tract  of  country  to 
which  his  operations  were  confined,  as  the  work  of  this  cruel  and 
exterminating  destroyer.  It  would  seem  as  if  upon  his  memory 
were  thrown  the  infemy  of  all  the  crimes  which  the  Royalists, 
Confederates,  and  Puritans  had  committed,  even  before  he  dreamed 
of  coming  to  the  country.  The  atrocities,  also,  of  the  parliamen- 
tarian army,  which  he  left  behind  him  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  seem  all  to  have  been  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
"  bloody  Cromwell.'*'  "  This  is  partlv  owing,''  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
*^  to  the  artifices  of  those  who  wished  to  persuade  the  Irish,  in  a 
Bubsequent  generation,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  House  of 
Staart ;  and  still  more  to  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers  and  their 
descendants,  who  so  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  Ireland." 

With  aU  his  cruelty,  Cromwell,  in  certain  cases,  manifested  a 
whimsical  concern  for  the  security  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  he  passed  through ; 
though  this  may  have  been  good  policy,  and  more  in  order  to  pre- 
^rve  strict  discipline  among  his  men,  than  out  of  regard  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Thus,  before  he 
left  Dublin  with  his  army  for  Drogheda,  he  published  two  proclama- 
tions, forbidding  his  soldiers,  on  pain  of  death,  to  hurt  any  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  or  to  take  provisions,  or  anj^  thing  else  from 
them,  without  paying  in  ready  money.  And  this  order  was  so 
strictly  executed,  that,  on  the  march  to  Drogheda,  Cromwell 
ordered  two  of  his  private  soldiers  to  be  put  to  death,  for  stealing 
from  an  Irishman  two  hens,  which  were  not  worth  sixpence  !  The 
policy  of  this  step  was  soon  obvious;  for,  ere  long,  upon  the 
repeated  assurances  made  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  of  protection 
and  safety,  both  in  life  and  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  *'  that  all  the 
country  people  flocked  to  them,  with  all  kinds  of  provisions ;  and 
due  jHiyment  being  made  for  the  same,  his  army  was  much  better 
supplied  than  even  that  of  the  Irish  ever  had  been."*  It  would 
appear  that  the  confederates  were  much  less  scrupulous  in  their 
seizures  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  army  of  Lord 
Inchiquin  was  especially  reckless ;  being  composed  chiefly  of 
descendants  of  English  settlers,  who,  though  Catholics,  and  fighting 
on  the  same  side  as  the  native  Irish,  stiff  detested  them  quite  as 
much  as  Cromwell's  puritans  ever  could  do.  Their  leaders  were 
proud  of  their  Norman  descent,  and  had  a  supreme  contempt  for 
the  "mere  Irish,"  whom  they  treated  as  serfe  and  outcasts. 
Hence  their  hostility  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  his  Irish  army,  and 

•  Carte*i  Ormond,  toI.  ii,  p.  90. 
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their  refusal  to  accept  their  co-operation  until  they  felt  themselTes 
within  the  iron  grip  of  the  parliamentaiy  general. 

Much  of  the  croelty  perpetrated  b^  Cromwell^'B  anny  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  fiercely  anti-jiopish  spirit  which  then  preVailed,  and 
which  was  found  embodied  in  all  its  intensty  in  the  troops  purposely 
set  apart  by  the  Pariiament  for  the  invasion  of  Irdano.  Innamed 
by  the  pictures  of  Popish  cruelty  set  before  them  by  their  preachers, 
filled  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of  the  *'*'  Papists^^  was  to  extirpate 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  to  establish  Komanism  in  its  stesid, 
and  aggravated  by  the  grossly  fisdse  accounts  published  in  Ehigland 
of  the  alleged*  Protestant  massacre  in  Ulster,* — the  fiuiattcs  of 
Cromweirs  army  entered  Ireland  breathing  fire  and  slaughter 
against  the  people,  their  leader  telling  them  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  as  the  Canaanites  were  by  Joshua,  their  preachers 
enforcing  upon  them  that  the  sparing  of  the  Papists  was  a  heinous 
sin,  and  urging  them  to  the  slaughter,  ^'  even  as  Samnel  had  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  at  Oilgal/'  The  first  effects  of  these 
horrible  exhortations  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  indiscrimimite 
slaughters  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford ;  and  the  same  ruthless  and 
exterminating  pohcy  continued  to  be  persisted  in  long  after  Cnm- 
well  had  taken  his  nnal  departure  from  Ireland. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  horror  of  ^^  Popery^  has 
descended  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  almost  mvariably 
found  to  be  the  greatest  in  those  who  are  the  most  ignorant  of  what 
popery  consists.  In  the  same  way,  episcopacy  is  hated  in  Scotland, 
from  being  the  chief  persecuting  religion  known  to  the  people  of 
that  portion  of  the  united  kingdom.  As  the  English  ^^  orthodox'' 
breathe  hatred  of  ^^  popery,''  so  do  Scotch  Presbyterians  express  a 
horror  of  "  black  prelacy,  — religions  which,  to  both  these  people, 
are  known  chiefly  by  name.  Thus,  not  only  do  professions  of  faith, 
but  also  hatreds  of  faith,  become  traditionary  and  hereditary. 
Christians  misconstrue  the  leading  injunction  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  which  is  to  ^'  love  one  another ;"  their  acts  more  generally 
denoting  that  they  regard  each  other  with  an  entirely  opposite 
feeling. 

We  again  return  to  the  progress  of  events  in  Ireland,  after 
the  departure  of  Oliver  CromweU.     The  royalist  party  still  held 

*  The  great  discrepuiciM  in  the  Mooants  of  the  Protoatii&t  historiuu,  u  to  the  nmnher  of 
Protostantt  who  were  destroyed  during  the  insurrection,  shew  that  their  computations  vcre 
founded  entirely  on  fane/.  For  instance.  Clarendon  estimates  the  numher  at  nom  40,000^0 
50,000 ;  Sir  John  Temple  at  160,000 ;  Hilton,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  « loonochMtes,**  at 
154,000 ;  there  beinsat  that  time,  according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  William  Petty  and  othen, 
not  more  than  200,000  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Warner,  a  Protestant  cleigyman  and  historisn, 
states,  "  upon  positiTe  evidence  collected  in  two  yean  after  the  tnsuxreGtion  broke  out,"*  that  the 
number  amounted  to  2,109;  on  the  reports  of  other  Proteetanta,  1,618  more;  and  on  other 
testimony,  SOO  more  ^  mahinff  in  all  4',028.  In  &ct,  the  thing  seems  for  the  most  part  a  men 
fiction;  for  there  is  not  the  subtest  mention  of  it  in  the  dispatches  of  the  Lords^nstkes  still 
preserved.  But  **  the  great  Irish  massacre'*  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Parliament  in  carrying  oa 
the  war  anlnst  the  Idnff,  by  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  **  Uoodf  and  exttf 
minating  Papists,**  at  iniose  head  Cfaulea  was  enspoaed  to  be  placed.  In  fact,  aa  is  asserted  by 
Dr.  Warner,  *Mt  ia  eaay  enough  to  demonstiate  the  fidsehood  of  the  relation  of  every  Protcstaot 
historian  of  this  rebellion.** 
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posseasion  of  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  The  entire  province  of 
Connaught  acknowledged  the  king^s  sway,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  Munster.  Waterford,  Galway,  and  Limerick  still  remained 
m  their  hands — ^places  of  great  strength  and  importance,  which,  if 
well  snpplied  by  sea,  might  maintmn  a  war  against  the  whole 
kingdom.  They  also  held  the  strong  forts  of  Sligo  and  Doncannon, 
and  the  castles  of  Carlow,  Athlone,  Nenagh,  and  Charlemont. 
The  royalists  were  also  sapported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  well  as  their  chie&  and  nobles ;  and  in  numerical  force 
&r  outnumbered  their  enemies.  But,  imfortunately,  there  was 
neither  order,  union,  nor  cooperation,  among  the  royalist  parties ; 
and  faction,  discord,  and  ill-management,  did  for  Ireton  far  more 
than  all  his  military  force  could  have  accomplished. 

The  first  grievous  failure  of  the  royalists,  after  the  departure  of 
Cromwell,  was  in  Ulster ;  where  the  Irish,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  royalists  ct  that  province,  attempted  to  recover  it  firom  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists  and  the  natives, 
however,  fell  out  among  themselves, — the  Irish  refusing  to  foUow 
any  leaders  unless  chosen  by  themselves,  and  the  British  fearing 
that  their  proposed  allies  cherished  some  secret  design  for  their 
extirpation.  The  design  was  thus  defeated ;  but  the  Irish  never* 
thdess  chose  for  their  own  general,  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
a  man  totally  unfitted  by  education  and  experience  for  the  command 
of  an  army,  especially  when  matched  with  such  skilful  opponents. 
Soon  after  his  election,  the  Bishop,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
most  experienced  officers,  ventured,  with  inferior  numbers,  to  attack 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  advantageously  posted  in  the  neigh- 
honrhood  of  Letterkenny.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Irish  army  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  Bishop  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  We  need  scarcely  add 
that  he  was  shortly  after  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Parliament,  which 
loade  a  point  of  never  sparing  an  ecclesiastic  taken  in  arms  against 
them.  The  victors  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Charlemont, 
which  they  took  after  a  short  but  brave  defence  ;  and  now,  almost 
the  whole  of  Ulster  was  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  army. 

Onnond,  now  hemmed  in  by  difficulties,  which  he  had  no  means 
of  overcoming,  endeavoured  to  throw  himself  into  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick, as  the  next  place  which  would  probably  be  attempted  by^  the 
parliamentary  army.  But  in  proposing  to  the  citizens  to  receive  a 
strong  detachment  of  his  army,  such  was  their  distrust  and  hatred 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  that 
they  inMnediately  rejected  his  proposal ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they 
e?en  meditated  to  seize  his  person.  Ormond,  who  was  now  sick  of 
the  contest,  proposed  leaving  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  commissioners 
of  trust,  who  saw  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  cause  in  this  step,  prevailed 
on  him  to  remain,  and  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
re-establish  his  authority.  An  assembly  of  the  bishops  was  called 
together  at   Loughrea,   and  they  declared   that  they  would  do 
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what  they  could  to  root  out  of  men^s  heartg  all  jealoosj  and  disalF- 
ection  of  the  marquis.  A  deputation  of  their  number  was  appointed 
to  prevail  on  the  citizeuB  of  Limerick  to  accept  a  garrison,  but 
altogether  without  success.  They  even  refused  to  treat  Onnond 
with  the  ordinary  forms  due  to  his  station ;  when,  mortified  at  the 
result,  he  retired  with  the  bishops  to  Loughrea.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  parliamentary  general  offered  to  treat  with  the  citizens,  on 
favourable  terms, — promising  them  the  firee  exercise  of  their  reUgion, 
the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  churches,  and  church  livings,  a  free 
trade  and  commerce,  and  exemption  from  a  garrison,  provided  only 
they  would  allow  him  a  free  passage  through  the  town,  mth  his 
army,  into  Clare.  The  propositions  were,  however,  at  once  rejected ; 
and  again  Ormond  felt  encouraged  to  approach,  and  drew  bis  forces 
to  Clare,  within  about  twelve  miles  of  Limerick.  While  here, 
Ormond  received  a  respectftJ  deputation  fit)m  the  mi^strates  of 
the  city,  inviting  him  to  visit  Limerick,  and  regulate  its  garrison. 
He  consented ;  but  when  he  had  approached  the  walls,  a  friar 
named  Wolfe,  heading  the  populace,  seized  the  keys  of  the  gates, 
and  forcibly  opposed  his  admission.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
magazines  were  broken  open,  and  the  com  distributed  among  the 
multitude. 

The  obstinacy  of  Limerick  was  imitated  by  the  town  of  Gal  war, 
which  also  refused  to  admit   any  garrison  but  such    as  should 
be  commanded  by  their  own  magistrates.     The  excuse  was,  the 
treacherous  disposition  of  Ormond,  and  the  suspicion  which  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Protestant  roj^ists 
to  betray  the  Irish  a  second  time  mto  the  hands  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians.    These  suspicions  were  increased  by  the  intelligence  which 
now    arrived    from    Scotland,    where  the  young    king,   Charles 
(afterwards  known  as  ^*  the  Second")   had  arrived,  and  at  once 
signed  the  Covenant, — publishing  a  declaration,  "  that  he  would 
have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant;    and  that 
he  did  detest  and  abhor  all  popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
together  with  prelacy ;  resolving  not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  allow 
those,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  endeavour  the  extirpation 
thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."     At  the  same  time,  CnarleB 
hvpocritically  and  basely,  but  Stuart-like,  declared,    that  all  the 
bkMDdshed  of  the  late  war  was  to  be  charged  to  his  frtther,  who  had 
committed  a  creat  sin  by  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  fenuly. 
Charles  also   (who  afterwards  proved  the  ^preatest  libertine  ui 
England)  promised  repentance  ror  his  past  life,  which  had  been 
a  course  of  enmity  to  God*s  work,  and  expressed^a  deep  sense  of 
his  former  prejudices  against  the  cause  of  true  religion.    With 
reference  to  the  peace  of  1649,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the 
confederates  at  the  Hague,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  re-animate  his  Irish  adherents  by  his  presence,  he  now 
expressly  pronounced  it  to  be  null  and  void;  adding,  that  "he was 
convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the  sinfulness  and  imlawfulness  of  it, 
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and  of  allowing  them  (the  confederates)  the  liberty  of  the  popish 
religion ;  from  which  he  did,  from  his  heart,  desire  to  be  deeply 
humbled  before  the  Lord ;  and  for  having  sought  unto  such  unlawAd 
help,  for  the  restoring  of  him  to  his  throne/^  At  the  same  time, 
Charles  dismissed  some  of  his  most  fiuthful  Irish  adherents  from 
about  his  person  ;  among  others,  Daniel  O'^Neill,  nephew  to  Owen 
Roe,  who,  though  a  Protestant,  was  exposed  to  the  peril  of  an 
ignominious  death,  by  following  the  fortunes  of  his  master.  As  it 
was,  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  was  pronounced  upon  him, 
to  which  was  attached  the  penalty  of  death  should  he  ever  after  be 
found  in  the  country. 

These  measures  greatly  exasperated  the  native  Irish,  and  led  to 
mcreased  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  accessory  to  them  all.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
prelates,  in  this  crisis,  assembled  at  James^  Town,  to  concert  mear 
sures  for  the  public  safety.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Ormond,  to 
represent  to  him  the  general  distrust  of  the  people,  and  to  urge  that 
he  would  resign  the  royal  authority,  and  deposit  it  in  the  hands  x>f 
persons  possessed  of  public  confidence.  Two  days  after,  they  pub- 
lished a  declaration  against  the  lord-lieutenant,  filled  with  severe 
charges  as  to  his  pubhc  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  enlist 
with,  assist,  or  supply  him  and  his  troops,  unless  under  the  pressure 
of  inevitable  necessity.  They  then  proceeded  to  levy  forces  by 
their  own  authority,  so  that  Ormond  had  now  a  new  enemy  to 
contend  with,  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  armies.  But  it  was 
impossible  for  resistance  to  go  on  much  longer  in  such  a  distracted 
state  of  afiairs. 

General  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  parliamentary  army,  was  now  enabled  to  range  at 
will  over  almost  the  entire  kingdom.  Shortly  after  the  surrender 
of  Clonmel,  Trecrohan  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  the  great 
stores  of  artillerv  and  ammunition  that  it  contained.  Naas,  Athy, 
Marvborough,  Castledermot,  and  other  strong  places,  fell  into  the 
hsmds  of  Huson,  the  republican  general ;  the  strong  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon  also  fell  almost  without  resistance.  Carlow  was  invested 
by  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  and  bombarded  with  his  artillery.  After 
a  short  resistance,  Captain  Bellew,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
surrendered  on  favourable  terms.  The  garrison  marched  out  with 
the  honours  of  war ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  suspicion  that  its 
surrender  was  effected  by  treachery.  "  This  treachery,"  says 
Carte,  '^was  now  universal,  arising  sometimes  from  the  fears  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  frx>m  the  corruption,  avarice,  or 
cowardice  of  the  garrisons  of  the  towns,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  castle  of  Catherlogh.'' 

The  city  of  Waterford,  also,  which  was  commanded  by  Preston, 
soon  after  shared  the  same  fate.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  taken 
was  sbgular.     It  seems  that  two  brothers,  named  Croker,  (whose 
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descendants  are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood),  belonging  to  the 
parliamentary  army,  were  sent  with  thirty  musketeers  to  set  fire  to 
a  few  houses  in  a  suburb.  A  great  smoke  was  raised,  and  the 
Irish,  alarmed,  fled,  leaving  some  of  their  ladders  on  the  ramparts. 
The  bold  idea  suddenly  struck  one  of  the  Crokers,  that  **'  it  would 
be  a  brave  thing,  if  they  should  set  upon  the  town  and  take  it.^ 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Galling  their  thirty  men  together,  they 
mounted  the  wall,  and  rushing  into  the  town,  hallooing  and  firing 
as  they  advanced,  their  numbers  being  meanwhile  conc^ed  by  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  suburb,  the  inhabitants  believing  the  whole 
English  army  to  De  upon  them,  abandoned  the  city  to  the 
besiegers.  One  of  the  Crokers  was  killed ;  the  other  opened  the 
gates  to  the  besieging  army,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  invested 
with  the  valuable  estate  of  Sir  Walter  (}oppinger,  an  Irish  Gathdic 
whose  property  was  confiscated  by  the  parliament. 

Ormond  resisted  the  progress  of  Ireton^s  army  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  the  few  troops  that  he  was  able  to  muster.  At  last, 
he  prepared  for  his  departure,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  be  of 
service  to  the  royal  cause.  After  transferring  his  power  to  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  he  embarked  at  Galway,  in  December,  ia 
a  frigate  provided  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Inchiquin,  Golonel  W^gan,  and  several  others,  set  sail  for 
France,  and  arrived  there  after  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous 
voyage. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  campaigpi  afanost 
brought  to  an  end.  Ireton,  however,  advanced  to  Lmierick,  with 
the  view  of  blockading  it ;  but  Lord  Castlehaven  had  thrown  rein- 
forcements into  the  city,  and  it  was  able  for  the  present  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemy.  Ireton,  therefore,  retreated,  after  seizing  most  of 
the  strongholds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  retired  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  chief  part  of  Ireland  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
narliamentary  army,  though  Gonnaught  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Munster  still  remamed  in  the  power  pf  the  Irish.  They  had  still, 
therefore,  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  formidable  wadare;  they 
had  an  able  Catholic  ffeneral,  and  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  arm v 
at  their  disposal.  But  the  fiiktal  spirit  of  &ction  still  prevailed, 
and  poisoned  all  the  sources  of  the  Gatholic  strength.  The 
bishops  and  prelates  now  wished  the  war  to  be  carried  on  without 
regard  to  the  royal  authorit]^,  but  solely  in  reference  to  the  mam* 
tenance  and  defence  of  their  religion.  Some  were  for  calling  in 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  nation, 
and  a  negociation  was  actually  entered  into  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  ^^  Protector 
Royar'  of  Ireland  :*  others  were  for  submitting  to  the  parliament 

*  Towardi  the  close  of  the  mr,  sucb  ifore  the  ttniti  to  which  the  oanfedentes  wen  ledoeed, 
that  the  Harquis  of  Clanricarde  was  induced  to  reeeiTO  the  sum  of  £20.000  ftem  the  dake^i 
ambattador,  upon  a  mortoage  of  Galway  and  limeriek ;  but,  befote  any  further  steps  coold  be 
taken,  these  towns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
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on  terms ;  and  others,  among  whom  was  Lord  Glanricarde,  were 
for  maintainiDg  the  royal  authority  at  all  hazards.  At  the  assembly 
which  was  held  at  Loughrea,  after  the  departure  of  Ormond,  Ireton 
forwarded  to  them  his  proposals  for  peace,  urging  the  Catholics  to 
abandon  their  desperate  cause,  and  to  treat  with  the  parliament, 
which  would  grant  much  more  favourable  conditions  to  the  nation 
than  to  particular  individuals.  These  proposals  were  the  subject  of 
long  and  earnest  debate.  Nicholas  French,  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  a 
speech,  full  of  pathos,  depicted  the  miseries,  weakness,  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  country,  and  prea^ed  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation.  His  counsel,  however,  was  neglected,  and  the 
idea  of  a  treaty  with  the  enemy  was  soon  completely  abandoned. 

Ireton  opened  the  campaign  of  1651  with  great  vigour,  and 
determined  to  bring  the  war  speedily  to  an  end.  After  receiving 
considerable  reinforcements  from  England,  he  took  the  field,  and 
resolved  to  commence  with  the  siege  of  Limerick.  But  in 
order  that  Limerick  might  be  invested  on  all  sides,  it  was  necessary 
to  penetrate  into  Connau^ht;  accordingly  Sir  Charles  Coote  was 
ordered  to  advance  from  his  position  in  Ulster  towards  Sligo.  The 
Irish  hastened  to  the  relief  of  this  place,  but  Coote  suddenly  drawing 
off  his  men,  crossed  the  Curlew  mountains,  penetrated  southwards, 
and  invested  Athlone.  Before  Clanricarde  could  collect  his  forces, 
and  march  to  its  relief,  this  town  was  taken  ;  and  Coote,  pursuing 
his  advantages,  wasnow  in  frill  marchuponOalway.  In  themeantime 
Ireton,  having  concentrated  his  forces  at  Cashel,  advanced  towards 
the  Shannon,  opposite  Killaloe,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it. 
Castlehaven  had  posted  a  strong  body  of  Irish  under  Colonel  Fennel 
to  defend  the  passage ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  this  ofiicer  treacher- 
ously abandoned  the  post  without  firing  a  shot,  and  Ireton,  having 
thnsobtained  possession  of  the  town  and  secured  a  safe  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  county  of  Clare,  the  English  troops  crossed  the 
river  and  burst  rapidly  into  the  western  province ;  when,  having 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Limerick 
^ras  commenced  in  regular  form. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  the  brave  defender  of  the  town  of  Clonmel,  was 
the  conmiander  of  the  garrison  of  Limerick.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  post  by  the  citizens  themselves,  who  refiised  to  admit  within 
their  walls  either  Lord  Castlehaven  or  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
who  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  city  in  person.  The  siege 
was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  by  Ireton,  and  the  defence  was 
conducted  with  equal  bravery  by  the  gallant  O'Neill.  He  inftised  his 
own  spirit  into  the  garrison  and  the  town's-people,  who  emulated 
each  other's  deeds  of  daring  and  valour.  Several  sallies  were  made, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  besiegers  were  slain.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Lord  Muskerry,  one  of  the  Irish  leaders,  to  relieve 
the  city ;  and  he  advanced  towards  it  with  a  strong  party  from  the 
county  of  Kerry.    Lord  Broghill  marched  to  oppose  him,  and  after 
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a  severe  strnggle,  well  maintained  on  both  sides,  Muskeny  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 

Six  months  had  now  passed  in  the  siege  of  Limerick,  winter  was 
at  hand,  but  as  yet  Ireton  had  made  no  impression  on  the  strength 
of  the  city.  Nor  did  he  seem  likely  to  do  so ;  for  the  severity  of 
the  season,  and  the  plague,  which  now  raged  among  his  army,  as 
well  as  in  the  garrison,  must  soon  have  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  treachery  and  faction 
acconrmlished  against  O^Neill  what  Ireton  and  all  his  army  conld 
not  efi^t.  A  correspondence  had  for  some  time  been  maintained 
between  the  besiegers  and  a  party  of  the  citizens,  by  means  of  those 
Irish  who  had  already  compounded  with  Ireton.  A  surrender  was 
proposed,  and  pardon  was  proffered  to  all  but  twenty-four,  including 
the  Bishops  of  Limerick  and  Emly,  together  with  most  of  the 
leading  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  then  within  the  walls.  The  bishops 

Srotested  against  being  thus  barbarously  sacrificed,  and  O'NeiD 
etermined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  The  clergy  proclaimed  sentenee 
of  excommunication  against  those  who  proposed  to  surrender  on 
such  terms  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  terror  their  authority  was  neglected. 
Fennel,  the  same  traitor  who  had  abandoned  the  pass  at  Kilialoe, 
at  the  head  of  a  riotous  mob  of  soldiers  and  citizens  seized  the  two 
forts,  called  St.  John^s  Tower  and  Princess  Mill,  and  turned  their 
cannon  on  the  town.  He  then  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Ireton,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  a  treaty  was  signed,  granting:  to 
the  inhabitants  their  lives  and  property,  with  the  exception,  bj 
name,  of  twenty-four  individuals,  mcluding  the  brave  governor, 
O^Neill,  '^  who  had  opposed  and  restrained  me  deluded' people  from 
accepting  the  conditions  so  often  offered  to  them.**^  Limerick  was 
then  delivered  to  the  Parliamentary  general,  "for  the  use  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  Conmion wealth  of  England.**^  * 

Ireton,  on  taking  possession  of  the  city,  immediately  proceeded 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  leaders  of  the  Irish,  and  the  opposers 
of  the  English  government.  The  Bishop  of  Emly,*!*  one  of  the 
most  active  and  resolute  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  was  seized  and 
instantly  executed.     Friar  Wolfe,  the  leader  of  the  populace,  when 

*  Nov.  29,  1651.  The  purliameDt  approved  of  the  articles  of  limerick.  TheynroUrt 
meuenger  one  hundred  nounds  who  brought  news  of  the  surrender ;  and  ordered  the  next 
Lord*s  day  to  be  a  day  or  thanksgiving.— fflxvoKiAi.B  or  Emolish  ArpAias. 

•f-  Terence  Albert  0*Brien  was  a  friar  of  the  Dominican  convent  in  limerick,  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  elected  provincial  of  that  order  in  1643,  and  appointed  Bishop  of  Emly  in  1644.  He 
was  so  active  in  persuading  the  Irish  to  hold  out  against  Cromwell^s  forces,  that  Ireton,  duriiif 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  offered  him  forty  thousand  pounds  to  desist  from  his  ezhoitatioas,  sna 
quit  the  city  with  a  passport  to  any  other  kingdooL  He  refused  tiUs  offer  heroically,  in  eonw- 
ouence  of  which  he  was  exempted  from  pardon,  tried,  and  condemned  to  he  beheaded.  He  bore 
the  sentence  with  resignation,  and  behaved  to  his  last  moments  witib  manly  fbrtitiide.  He 
addressed  Ireton  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  accusing  him  of  the  highest  injustice,  tlueateiung  hua 
with  life  for  life,  and  summoning  him  to  the  tribunal  of  God  in  a  few  days.  Ireton  canght  the 
pla^e  in  eight  davs,  and  died  soon  after,  rsging  and  raving  of  this  unfortunate  prekte,  whoso 
unjuBt  condemnation  he  imagined  honied  hb  death.  The  Bishop  of  £mly  was  execnted  «n  tt» 
eve  of  All-Saints  day,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  pike,  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  near  the  «8ntit  of 
the  city.^-BouRKB's  Hibsemu  DoMimcaNA, 
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I  hoy  excluded  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  from  the  city,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  pest-house,  and  immediately  beheaded.  General 
Pureell  and  many  more  were  executed  at  the  same  time.  Indeed, 
of  all  those  who  had  been  excepted  from  mercy,  only  O'Dwyer, 
biJiop  of  Limerick,  and  O'Neill,  the  governor  of  the  city,  were 
!?pare(l.  The  former  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  soldier, 
w  hen  the  garrison  marched  out.  The  brave  O'Neill,  whose  conduct 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  soldier,  was  tried 
l>y  a  court-martial,  and  condemned .  to  death.  O'Neill  defended 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  original  con- 
spiracy, that  he  had  been  invited  into  Ireland  by  his  countrymen, 
and  had  always  acted  the  part  of  an  honourable  enemy.  Ireton, 
however,  was  bent  on  his  execution,  and  had  sentence  of  death 
rooorded  against  him  ;  but  some  of  the  officers,  more  generous  tlian 
thi'ir  chief,  protested  against  the  sentence,  and  represented  the 
ixlium  wliich  such  an  execution  would  bring  upon  the  English 
name  abroad  ;  when  at  last  Ireton  agreed  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
jjrcoud  trial,  and  the  life  of  O'Neill  was  spared  by  a  single  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  executions,  the  traitor  Fennel  had  also 
his  reward  ;  for  he  was  almost  immediately  apprehended  and  tried 
for  ijcveral  murders  he  had  committed ;  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death  and  executed  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  This 
wretch  had  even  the  effrontery  to  plead  his  treachery  to  his  own 
country  at  Youghall,  and  more  recently  at  Killaloe,  as  recom- 
mendations to  the  favour  of  the  parliamentary  general ;  but  not  all 
his  infamy  could  save  him  from  the  fangs  of  the  executioner. 
Gooffry  Browne  also,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  Irish  affairs 
during  the  period  that  the  Nuncio  was  in  Ireland,  and  had  occa- 
•'ionally  acted  as  emissary  to  the  court  of  Charles  in  Holland,  was 
apprehended  on  his  return  from  Brussels,  and,  like  the  rest,  con- 
demned and  executed.* 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  garrison,  having  first 
laid  do^Ti  their  arms,  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  city 
unmolested.  The  spectacle  of  their  departure  was  a  most  awful 
one.  The  men  exhibited  marks  of  the  most  dreadful  suffering. 
They  were  wounded,  diseased,  famished,  and  destitute ;  yet  were 
they  unsubdued.  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  that  the  troops 
in  marching  out  of  the  city,  had  more  the  appearance  of  skeletons 


•  "  He  pleaded,**  says  Ludlow,  "  that  it  was  not  joat  to  exclude  liim  from  mercy,  because  ho 
had  been  encaged  in  the  same  cause  as  wo  pretended  to  fight  for,  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his 
country."  The  deputy  replied,  that  "  Ireland  being  a  conquered  country^  the  English  nation 
might  with  justice,  assert  their  right  and  conquest ;  that  they  hacl  !)cen  treated  by  the  lato 
pvcmment  far  beyond  their  merits,  or  the  rules  of  reason :  notwithstHnding  which,  they  hnd 
barbarously  murdered  all  the  English  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  robbed  tliem  of  their  gooils 
^'^Hch  they  had  gained  by  their  industry,  and  taken  away  the  lands  which  they  Imd  purr  based 
^th  their  money.  That,  tonching  the  point  of  religion,  there  was  also  a  wde  difference  between 
B>;  wc  oniy  contending  to  preserve  our  natural  right  therein,  without  imposing  our  opinions 
^pon  other  men  ;  whereas  tney  would  not  be  contented,  unless  they  might  IiaTe  power  to  compel 
aU  othen  to  submit  to  their  imposition,  on  pain  of  death."  These  men  of  tolerant  principlcn,  it 
Meau,  thought  ttOB  ^full  refutation  of  the  priaonct's  plea.~LBLAND,  vol.  iii.,  p.  390. 
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than  of  men  ;  some  of  them  dropping  dead  of  the  plagae  bs  they 
staggered  along ;  while  the  bodies  of  many  were  left  disinterred  in 
the  yard  of  St.  Mary's  church,  where  the  soldiers  w^e  ordered  to 
deposit  their  arms. 

The  war  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.     The  Irish  amies 
were  scattered  and  nearly  destitute ;  and  almost  the  only  strong 

rlace  now  remaining  in  their  hands  was  the  town  of  Galway. 
reton  summoned  it  to  surrender,  and  while  the  citizens  were 
meditating  about  the  terms,  Ireton  caught  the  plague;,  and  died  at 
Limerick  on  tlie  26th  of  November.  The  citizens  of  Galway  imme- 
diately grew  resolute  at  this  event,  and  refiised  to  surrender.  They 
invited  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  to  take  the  conmaand,  promising 
all  obedience  to  his  authority.  But  Ludlow,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  on  Ireton*'s  death,  gave  them 
no  time  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1652,  he  took  the  field,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war.  Sir 
Charles  Coote  laid  siege  to  Galway,  and  almost  immediately  the 
place  was  deserted  by  the  governor,  Preston,  who  fled  by  sea; 
when  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  astonished  besiegers  almost 
without  an  effort. 

Several  other  towns,  of  smaller  note,  were  immediately  after 
reduced  without  difficulty,  and  the  signs  of  resistance  became  more 
feunt  from  day  to  day.  A  few  of  the  Irish  leaders,  with  small 
bodies  of  ill-appointed  men,  still  maintained  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  woods  and  wilds ;  but  these  were  soon  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  parliamentary  troops.  Sir  Phelim  CNeill,  who  played 
such  a  prominent  part  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  again 
appeared  in  Ulster,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde, captured  the  forts  of  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal,  which, 
however,  were  soon  after  retaken.  Sir  Phelim  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly  after  executed.  Lord  Mavo, 
in  Connaiight,  and  Colonel  Bagnal  in  Munster,  were  also  con- 
demned to  death,  for  "  murdering  the  English."  Commissions 
were  issued  in  the  various  produces,  to  try  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  made,  and  of  these  about  2€ND  were 
condemned  and  put  to  death.  Several  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  Irish  chiefs,  among  whom  were  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  the 
Earl  of  Westmeath,  Colonels  Fitzpatrick,  O'Dwyer,  and  othew, 
compounded  with  the  government,  and  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  troops  into  the  service  of  foreign  powers  at  peace  with 
England.  It  is  computed  that  not  fewer  than  27,000  men*  left 
Ireland  in  the  course  of  one  year  (1652),  to  fill  the  armies  of 
Europe  with  complaints  of  England's  cruelty  and  admiration  of 
their  own  valour.  By  means  such  as  these,  all  resistance  was  soon 
brought  completely  to  an  end  ;  so  that,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
the  English  parliament  declared  that  ''  the  rebels  in  Ireland  were 

*  BorlMe^fl  Iruh  RebelUon.    DUrympIe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  itates  &e  «Dt><* 
uumber  wlio  emigrated  to  the  continent  at  this  period  at  40,000  men. 
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sabdued,  and  the  rebellion  appeased  and  ended  \^  and  forthwitl^ 
th^  set  aboat  dividing  the  land  as  a  spoil  among  themselves. 

Let  us  now  panse  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  upon  the  dreary 
re^on  that  we  have  passed.  Ten  years  of  civil  war,  during  which 
we  find  leaders  and  their  followers  repeatedly  changing  sides ;  at 
one  time  in  close  alliance  with  each  other,  at  another  engaged  in 
deadly  strife ; — English  Catholics  waiTing  against  Irish  Catholics, 
whom  they  denounced  as  rebels  ;  Protestants  leagued  against  both, 
aod  persecuting  both  as  recusants  and  malignants; — Protestant 
loyalists  and  Catholic  loyalists  fighting  against  Protestant  republi- 
caos ;  each  denouncing  the  other  as  rebels,  the  one  from  the  king^s 
authority,  the  other  from  the  parliaments; — ^loyalty  at  length  crushed 
as  rebellion,  and  rebellion  elevated  into  the  place  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance; — ^the  Irish  people  first  persecuted  by  the  king  as  recusants, 
and  then  by  the  parliament  as  royalists; — tribe  fighting  against  tribe, 
friend  against  friend,  and  often  brother  against  brother  ; — famine, 
desolation,  and  pestilence,  contributing  with  the  sword  to  spread 
misery,  death,  and  destruction  throughout  the  land ; — ^such  is  the 
dreadful  picture  which  Ireland  presents  during  the  ten  years  of  her 
history  that  we  have  just  traversed. 

First,  we  find  Charles  plundering  the  Catholics,  cheating  them  of 
their  "  Graces,"  confiscating  their  lands, — ^and  then  applying  to  them 
fur  help  against  his  rebel  subjects  in  England.  His  demand  is  com- 
plied with,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  send  him  both  money  and  men,  in 
thebope  of  finally  obtaining  justice.  But  in  vain.  The  Irish  Catholics 
are  sacrificed,  and  next  we  have  Charles  denouncing  them  as  rebels, 
and  asking  to  be  led  against  them  in  person  to  put  them  down. 
They  are  finally  stung  into  active  rebellion,  and  now  Charles,  at 
war  with  his  parliament,  again  seeks  their  aid :  they  become 
royalists,  and  are  forthwith  put  under  the  ban  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment and  government.  At  one  period,  we  find  Ormond,  the  king^s 
lieutenant,  proclaiming  the  Catholics  as  rebels ;  at  another,  we 
find  him  in  active  cooperation  with  them,  and  himself  pronounced 
a  rebel  by  the  legislature.  Now,  Ormond  and  the  Anglo-Catholics 
proclaim  Owen  O'Neill  a  traitor ;  and  immediately  after,  Ormond 
himself  is  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  treats  with  the  Ulster  rebel 
chief  for  aid  against  the  government.  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
we  find  five  distinct  armies  in  the  field :  the  Royalists  under  Ormond, 
the  Catholic  Confederates  under  Castlehaven,  the  Irish  under  O'Neill, 
the  Parliamentarians  under  Jones,  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in 
Ulster  under  Monroe.  All  these  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
"  rebels''  to  each  other ;  for  though  the  two  latter  forces  were  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  English  parliament,  they  were  con- 
siderably at  variance  with  each  other,  and  never  cordiaUy  cooperated 
for  the  same  common  object.  The  other  three  armies,  the  Irish, 
the  Confederates,  and  the  Royalists,  had  all  a  common  interest, 
yet  they  never  would  act  cordially  together.  The  Catholics  of  the 
Pale  hated  the  native  Irish,  and  the  Protestant  Royalists  hated  the 
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Catholics  of  all  grades  and  complexions.  Hence  the  di68eiision£, 
the  weaknesses,  and  the  constant  je^ilousies  of  these  three  divisioDU 
of  the  royalist  party.  At  length,  Cromwell  appears,  and  with  his 
strong  iron  hand  he  crushes  all  these  warring  parties  to  the  dust. 
Such  is  a  hhort  outline  of  a  period  which,  for  vicissitudes,  calamities, 
transpositions  of  parties,  and  dreadful  cruelties,  stands  quite  lui- 
equalled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

We  need  scarcely  state  that  during  these  ten  years  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  deplorable 
suffering  and  misery.  The  country  had  been  so  repeatedly  ravaged 
by  the  contending  armies  during  this  ten  years^  war,  that  at  length 
men  ceased  to  till  the  ground  and  to  cast  in  the  seed,  from  the 
uncertainty  of  reaping  the  fruits,  and  the  probability  that  they 
would  only  be  the  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  contending 
})arties.  The  peasantry  also,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Ulster  and  Munster,  were  slain  while  at  work — cut 
down  in  the  half-ploughed  field.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor 
people,  during  this  calamitous  period,  would  exceed  credibility,  if 
thoy  were  not  attested  by  the  actors  themselves  who  perpetrated 
tlie  horrid  cruelties.  Wherever  an  Irishman  was  encoimtered, 
he  was  killed.  The  order  given  out  by  the  Parliamentarians  was, 
"  No  quarter  to  be  gheih  to  the  Irish  soldiers.^'**  Ludlow  himself 
describes  the  atrocious  devices  of  his  soldiers  to  smoke  the  Irish 
out  of  the  caves  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  survivors  of 
these  barbarities,  destitute  of  food  and  habitations,  were  forced  to 
join  one  or  other  of  the  rival  armies  careering  through  the  country. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  awful  famine,  followed  by 
disease,  pestilence,  and  death.  The  misery  of  the  people  was  excru- 
ciating. Thousands  perished  of  cold  and  hunger ;  many  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  precipices,  and  into  lakes  and  rivers— 
deatli  being  their  last  refuge  from  such  direful  calamities.f  The 
following  account,  by  an  eye-witness,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  horrors  of  this  awful  period  : — 

"About  the  year  1652  and  1653,  the  plague  and  famine  had  so 
swept  away  whole  countries,  that  a  man  might  travel  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  and  not  see  a  living  creature,  either  man,  beast,  or  bird; 
tliey  boinir  either  all  dead,  or  had  quit  those  desolate  places ;  our 
soldiers  w  ould  tell  stories  of  the  place  where  they  saw  a  smoak ;  it 
was  so  rare  to  see  either  smoak  by  day,  or  fire  or  candle  by  night. 
And  wlicm  we  did  meet  with  two  or  three  poor  cabins,  none  but 
very  fij^od  men,  with  women  and  children,  and  those,  like  the 
proi)liet,  might  have  complained,  '  We  are  become  as  a  bottle  in 
the  smoak,  our  skin  is  black  like  an  oven  because  of  the  terrible 
laniiiie.' — /  ^^^^  ^^„  ^j^^^  miserable  creatures  plucking  stinking 

pnrt.™lh[^^,'^5j,.J^*  ?J^«rt  l^**'  ^^^^^  ^^""^  *^5  ^«*  ^"^"^  »««««'  ^  **>•  King** 
Nine  ntalmtion,  tbs  most  sanguinary  meatuTO  was  qiiickly  rescinded, 

+  OTonnor's  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  p.  87. 
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rtirrion  out  of  a  ditch^  black  and  rotten^  and  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  they  digged  corpses  out  of  the  grave  to  eat ;  but  the  most 
tracfical  story  I  ever  heard  was  from  an  officer  commanding  a  party 
of  liorse,  who,  hunting  for  tories  in  a  dark  nighty  discovered  a  light, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  a  fire,  which  the  tories  usually  made  in 
those  waste  countries  to  dress  their  provisions  and  warm  them- 
selves; but  drawing  near,  they  found  it  a  ruined  cabin,  and 
hosctting  it  round,  some  did  alight,  and  peeping  at  the  window, 
wliere  they  saw  a  great  fire  of  wood,  and  a  company  of  miserable 
ohl  women  and  children  sitting  round  about  it,  and  betwixt  them 
and  the  fire  a  dead  corpse  lay  broiling,  which,  as  the  fire  roasted, 
they  cut  ofi*  collops  and  eat.''* 

The  picture  is  a  horrible  one, — enough  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  But  it  is  not  one  to  be  lingered  over;  accordingly  we  leave 
it  to  hasten  onwards  with  our  sad  and  melancholy  recital. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Fleetwood  made  lord-deputy — Subdued  state  of  Ireland — The  division  of  the  spoil  by 
the  Parliament — Extensive  scheme  of  confiscation — High  courts  of  justice,  or 
**Cromweir8  slaughter-houses^^ — Allocation  of  land  among  the  soldiers  and 
adventurers — They  enter  on  their  estates — Banishment  of  the  Irish  to  Connaught 
—Cruel  laws — Fearful  sufferings  of  the  natives — The  scheme  fails — The  Irish 
retained  as  scrfs-^ Atrocities  committed  upon  them — Measures  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Catholic  religion — Moral  effects  of  tyranny — The  Cromwellian  atrocities — 
Priest-hunting — Henry  Cromwell  appointed  to  the  Irish  government — His  able 
administration — Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell — Renewed  dissensions — The  Resto- 
ration— The  Union  first  projected  by  Cromwell. 

Fleetwood  succeeded  to  Ireton^s  wife,  and  to  Ireton's  command 
in  Ireland,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Having  married  that 
i^^enerars  widow,  who  was  CromwelFs  daughter,  and  being  thus 
tlovoted  to  the  interests  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  appointed 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  sent  over  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
parliament  for  the  final  settlement  of  that  country. 

When  Fleetwood  landed  in  Ireland,  all  signs  of  resistance  had 
ceased ;  most  of  the  male  adults,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been 
transported  to  Prance,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies ;  an  immense 
number,  even  of  the  women,  were  transported  to  Virginia,  Jamaica, 
and  New  England ;  and  the  unfortunate  people  who  remained, 
bruised  in  spirit  and  devoid  of  all  means  of  resistance,  were  of  course 
ohligcd  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them  by  their 
conquerors.  Ireland  never  had  been  so  subdued  since  the  period  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Besides 
the  vast  numbers  who  were  banished  the  country  at  this  period, 
niultitudes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  sword  during  the  last  ten 

•  Colonel  Laurcncc*8  Intcrcsl  o{  Ireland,  pait  ii.  p.  86,  87. 
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years,  and  many  more  had  been  destroyed  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
Seventeen  thousand  persons  died  in  Dublin  alone,  in  the  summer  of 
1650,  ♦  and  the  average  mortality  was  not  by  any  means  so  great 
there  as  in  many  other  populous  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ireland  was  now  neariy 
depopulated,  and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  parliamentary 
lord-deputy  was  to  invite  over  settlers  from  England,  on  the  most 
tempting  conditions,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  numbers 
of  all  sorts  and  sexes  flocked  into  the  kingdom. 

The  parliament,  which  had  now  disposed  of  the  Irish  people, 
next  proceeded  to  dispose  of  their  property,  and  set  on  foot  a 
system  of  confiscation  and  plantation  more  extensive  than  any 
English  monarch  had  yet  contemplated.  The  confiscations  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  were  now  to  be  thrown  far  into  the  shade. 
Ireland  was  now  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  "  conquered  country," 
and  divided  as  a  booty  among  the  successful  soldiery  of  Cromwell. 
The  Engli&h  parliament  looked  upon  Ireland  as  the  absolute  prcn 

f)erty  of  England,  regarding  the  natives  as  no  more  entitled  to  the 
and  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  fowls  of  the  air.  They  came 
to  the  same  summary  conclusion  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  its  j 
inhabitants,  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachussets  did  about  the  same 
time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  taking  possession  of  tbe  i 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians.  Their  argument  was  as  follows  :— 
**  The  Earth  is  the  Lord'^s,  and  the  fulness  thereof:  we  are  the 
Lord's :  therefore  the  Earth  is  ours.**'  And  so  the  heathen  natives 
were,  like  the  Catholic  Irish,  forcibly  dispossessed,  and  their  laods 
divided  among  "  the  Lord's  people."  The  proposal  was  even  made 
by  some  of  the  more  fanatical  of  the  party  to  extirpate  the  Irish  as 
some  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  had  been  by  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Moses ;  but  this  counsel  was  over  ruled ;  and  the  first 
clause  of  the  new  ordinance  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  actually 
declared,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  convince  the  public  on  this  point, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  English  parliament  to  extirpate 
the  Irish  nation ! 

The  first  act  passed  by  the  parliament  was  for  the  confiscation 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  '^  rebels.'*  The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  its  provisions : — that  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  or  had  contrived,  aided,  or  in  any  way  abetted  it,  or  had 
slain  any  person  in  arms  for  the  English,  or  were  now  in  arms  and 
refased  to  lay  them  down  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment, were  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  and  estate ,  that  all  who 
had  borne  command  in  the  war  against  the  English  parliament, 
were  to  be  banished,  two-thirds  of  their  estates  to  be  forfeited,  and 
the  value  of  the  remaining  third  assigned  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  the  pleasure  of  the  parliament ;  that  all  persons  of  the 
Popish  religion  who  had  been  resident  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1650, 
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and  Iiad  not  inanifested  their  constant  good  affection  to  the  Com 
moQ wealth  of  England,  were  to  forfeit  one-third  of  their  estates,  and 
be  assigned  the  value  of  the  other  two-thirds  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  parliament ;  that  all  persons  who  had  resided  in 
Ireland  during  the  above  period,  who  had  not  been  in  arms  for  the 
parliament,  or  shown  their  good  affection  to  it,  were  to  forfeit  one- 
nt'th  of  their  estates ;  among  those  expressly  exempted  from  pardon 
for  life  and  estate,  were  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Lord  Inchiquin, 
the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  and  Bramhal,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Derry. 

A  new  kind  of  tribunal  was  now  erected,  under  the  name  of  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice,  for  the  trial  of  those  chargeable  under  the 
above  act.  These  courts,  which  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  of  the  most  arbitrary  constitution  and  character; 
being,  in  fact,  mere  courts-martial,  in  which  the  parliamentary 
oflScers  sat  as  both  judges  and  jurors.  The  courts  decided  entirely 
according  to  their  prejudices.  Law  and  justice  were  alike  dis- 
regarded by  them;  and  it  was  enough  that  a  man  was  ^'a  papist,^**  to 
secure  his  instant  condemnation.  Such  were  the  cruel  and  ini* 
quitous  sentences  passed  in  these  courts  that  they  were  generally 
known  as  CromtceWs  slaughter  houses ;  "  for  no  articles  were  pleacl- 
able  in  them  ;  and  against  a  charge  of  things  said  to  be  done  in 
them  twelve  years  before,  little  or  no  defence  could  be  made  :  and 
that  the  cry  was  made  of  blood,  aggravated  with  expressions  of 
60  much  horror,  and  the  no  less  daunting  aspect  of  the  courts, 
quite  confounded  the  amazed  prisoners,  so  that  they  came  like 
dieep  to  the  slaughter.*"' 

The  next  act  passed  by  the  parliament  had  for  its  object  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  and  the 
partition  among  them  of  the  Irish  estates.  '  An  act  had  been 
passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  (17  Charles  L)  com- 
monly known  as  the  Adventurers'*  Act,  which  provided  that 
those  who  adventured  money  in  the  service  of  the  parliament 
should  be  repaid  in  the  lands  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against 
their  authority.  The  partition  accordingly  now  took  place  ;  and 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were  at  once  assigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  : — each  adventurer  of  ^200  was  to  have 
allotted  to  him  1000  acres  in  Ulster  ;  of  dPSOO,  1000  acres  in 
Connaught ;  of  -^450,  1000  acres  in  Munster ;  and  of  ^600, 
1000  acres  in  Leinster.  Those  who  held  lands  in  Ulster  to  pay  a 
yearly  quit-rent  to  the  crown  of  one  penny  per  acre ;  in  Con- 
naught,  three-half-pence  per  acre;  in  Munster,  two-pence  farthing 
per  acre ;  and  in  Leinster,  threepence  per  acre.  Various  manorial 
powers  and  privileges  were  also  attached  to  the  possession  of  these 
splendid  allotments. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  carxyihg^this  arrangement  into 
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^Ifi^i^i,  and  four  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  parliainent, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord-deputy,  in  carrying  the  law 
into  execution.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Dublin,  of  all  the 
cliief  commanders  for  the  parliament,  at  which  Lord  Broghill  pro- 
posed "  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  surveyed,  and  the 
number  of  acres  taken,  and  the  quality  of  them  ;  and  then,  that 
all  the  soldiers  should  bring  in  their  demands  of  arrears ;  and  so, 
give  every  man,  by  lot,  as  many  acres  as  should  answer  the  value 
of  his  demand.""  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  survey  and  valuation 
of  all  Ireland  was  accordingly  made.  The  best  land  was  valued 
at  only  four  shillings  an  acre,  and  some  of  it  at  only  a  penny.*  As 
much  as  605,670  acres  were  returned  as  unprofitable:  the  distinc- 
tion was  merely  arbitrary,  for  some  of  these  lands  returned  as 
unprofitable,  were  in  reality  among  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
liut  by  this  means,  they  were  obtained  graUs^  and  of  course  the 
soldiers  and  adventurers  of  money  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
arrangement.  The  division  then  took  place,  the  soldiers  drawia/? 
lots  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  their  portions  should  be  assigned 
them.+  Many  immediately  took  possession  of  their  lots ;  others 
re-sola  them  to  the  original  proprietors  for  a  trifling  recompense ; 
while  others  parted  with  them  to  their  officers,  who  entered  on 
their  possession.^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  ease  and  quiet  the  national  property 
changed  its  owners.  The  original  proprietors  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  Ireland  were  plundered  ot  the  possessions  which  had  belonged  to 
their  families  for  centuries,  and  without  ceremony  taken  possession 
of  by  adventurers  and  soldiers  from  England.  The  act  was  un- 
questionably one  of  atrocious  spoliation,  of  unprincipled  plunder, 
of  barefaced  robbery  :  strange  that  it  should  have  been  recognized 
as  lawful^  not  only  by  the  government  of  Cromwell,  but  by  snc- 
coedinjf  governments  of  the  most  opposite  character  !  But,  to  do 
them  justice,  these  soldiers  and  adventurers  showed  that  thev 
valued  their  possessions  much  more  highly  than  their  Anglo-Irish 
predecessors  had  done.  They  clung  to  them  with  extreme  tenacity, 
and  were  on  all  occasions  found  ready  to  defend  them  with  resolute 
firmness ;   whereas  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  most  of  whom  they 

*  Lord  ADtrim*fl  cittnte,  consisting  of  107,611  acrM^  vtw  allotted  toSr  John  dotvortliy 
(af  torwards  Lord  Mastarcnc)  and  a  few  oibers,  in  consideration  of  tnoir  adveoturct  and  pa^i 
wliich  did  not  in  all  exceed  the  sum  of  jC 7,000.— Cabtb's  Ormond,  vol.  IL,  p.  278. 

-f*  Foifcit  lands  were  assigned  to  satisfy  the  arrears  due  to  the  English  army ;  but  this  nti9« 
faction  t^hb  confined  to  those  who  had  Bcnrcd  from  the  arrival  of  Gromwel],  m  the  year  1^3. 
The  distresses  of  those  wlio  had  borne  arms  before  this  ppiod  were  much  more  lamentable;  but 
they  weiT  infected  by  a  mixture  of  the  ungodly  and  malignant,  and  no  provision  coold  nov  be 
obtained  for  them,  except  a  small  portion  of  lands  in  Wicklow,  and  the  adjacent  conntiea,  not 
sufBcient  to  discharge  a  fourth  part  of  their  arrears.— Lblano,  vol.  IIL,  p.  396. 

X  The  writer  has  frequently  seen  the  muster  rolls  of  the  troops  that  have  assigned  thdr 
grants  to  Ihcir  captains,  gratuitously,  or  for  a  trifling  recompense.  Tradition,  in  maoytnltaiicea. 
rcct>r(lB,  that  the  officers  married  the  heiresses  of  the  estates  which  they  had  been  giurtcd.  An<i 
this  is  not  ininrobnble  ;  for  so  manv  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  cither  fallen  in  the  war,  or 
pone  into  exile,  that  the  rijjbt  of  iT\horitancc  must,  in  countless  instances,  have  tested  in 
females.— Taylor's  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,  vol.  II.,  p.  61. 
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permanently  superseded,  resigned  their  country  with  extraordinary 
equanimity,  and  sought  a  reftige  with  their  followers  in  foreign 
countries.  The  new  proprietors  immediately  set  about  im- 
proving their  possessions.  "  In  less  than  two  years  after  Lord 
Cianricarde  left  Ireland,"  says  Clarendon,  in  his  Autobiography, 
''  the  new  goyemment  seemed  to  be  perfectly  established;  insomuch 
that  there  were  many  buildings  erected  mr  ornament  as  well  as 
use ;  orderly  and  regular  plantations  of  trees,  fences,  and  enclosures, 
raised  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  purchases  made  from  one  to  the 
other  at  very  valuable  rates  ;  and  jointures  settled  upon  marriages ; 
and  all  the  conveyances  and  settlements  executed,  as  in  a  kingdom 
at  peace  wdthin  itself,  and  where  no  doubt  could  be  made  of  the 
validity  of  titles.''* 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  monstrous  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioners  was,  the  banishment)  and  strict  confinement  of 
all  the  Irish  who  had  forfeited  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  their 
estates,  together  with  all  who  survived  of  the  Irish  labouring  classes, 
to  the  most  barren,  desolate,  and  mountainous  regions  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught.  This  part  of  the  country  had  been  almost 
depopulated  by  massacres  and  the  plague  together ;  it  was  com- 
paratively an  isolated  district,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of 
IreUmd  by  the  broad  and  magnificent  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
other  side  being  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Along  the  shore,  and  not 
reaching  above  four  miles  inwards,  allotments  of  land  were  made 
to  CromwelFs  soldiers,  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  object  being  thus  to  cut  off  the  Irish  from 
communication  with  the  sea,  as  the  Shannon  and  the  castles  held 
by  Cromwell's  army  cut  them  off  from  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  Within  this  barren  and  desolate  region  the  remnant 
of  the  Irish  people  were  now  to  be  driven  and  cooped  up.  The 
native  inhabitants,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  young,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm,  were  ordered  to  repair  thither,  by  the  first  day  of 
March,  1 654,  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  "  all  who  after  that 
time  should  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  might  be  killed  by  any  body  who  saw  or  met  them.f 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend  this  wholesale  trans- 
portation of  the  Irish  people  beyond  the  Shannon ;  one  court  sat 
at  Athlone,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  Papist  proprietors  to 
their  new  lands ;  and,  upon  their  decrees,  another  court  sat  at 
Loughrca,  to  arrange  their  transplantation. J  Before  entering  on 
their  new  possessions,  the  Catholics  were  required  to  give  releases 
of  all  their  former  rights  and  titles  to  the  land  which  was  taken 

•  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  117-18.      f  Curry's  HUtorical  Review,  p.  389. 

J  Father  Walsh,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  these  transplanted  gcn- 
Uemcn,  asserts^  "  that  he  knew  some  of  those  who  had  not  ten  pounds  per  annum  assigned 
Jhcm  in  Connaught,  whose  profier  estates  at  home,  in  their  own  countricsi,  whence  they  lind 
'■Jjen  removed,  were  worth  a  thousimJ  a  voar.  Others  were  transplanted,  that  got  nothmg  al 
ail"— CuanY's  Historical  Review,  p.  590. 
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from  them,  and  thus  debar  themselves  and  their  heirs,  for  ever, 
from  laying  claim  to  their  inheritance. 

This  barbarous  and  merciless  scheme  was  for  some  time  vigorouslv 
carried  into  effect.  The  people,  without  leaders,  undiscipliaed, 
and  spirit-broken,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hardest  terms 
of  their  conquerors,  they  were  hunted  off  their  possessions,  from 
their  homes  and  their  hearths,  and  banished  into  the  wilds  of  Clare 
and  Connaught.  For  a  long  time  destitute  of  food  and  habitations, 
they  there  endured  privations  such  as  have  rarely  or  never  been 
inflicted  on  any  other  people.  Thousands  perished  of  cold  and 
hunger,  and  many  voluntarih'^  rushed  upon  death  to  rid  themselv^ 
of  their  fearful  sufferings.  Their  chiefs  also,  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  cruel  terms  of  the  parliament :  they  signed  such  conveyaneefl 
and  releases  as  were  prepared  for  them,  and  were  then  settled  upon 
the  possessions  of  which  their  own  countrymen  had  been  plundered 
in  order  to  make  room  for  them,  to  suit  the  schemes  of  their  com- 
mon enemies.  And  thus  was  the  plantation  of  Connaught  effected, 
and  the  Irish  proprietors*  banished  beyond  the  Shannon, — the  rest 
of  Ireland,  which  was  by  far  the  most  rich  and  fruitfrd,  being  almost 
exclusively  abandoned  to  the  English  soldiers  and  adventurers. 

But,  however  desirable  it  might  be  as  regarded  the  security  of 
the  new  settlers,  thus  to  transport  the  native  Irish  to  the  wilds  of 
Connaught,  it  was  soon  found  a  most  unprofitable  policy  as  regarded 
the  cultivation  of  the  estates  which  had  newly  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  victors.  They  soon  found  their  land  to  be  utterly 
useless  without  labour ;  and  as  yet  the  Enghsh  labourers  who  bad 
settled  in  Ireland  were  comparatively  few.  Just  as  sugar  planters 
in  our  own  day  have  pleaded  that  their  estates  would  be  valueless 
without  slaves,  so  did  Cromwell's  soldiers  plead  that  their  estates 
would  be  valueless  without  Irish.  They  were  still  needed,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  the  farms  of  their  conquerors — ^to  minister  to 
their  wants — to  toil  and  sweat  for  them — ^and  to  die  for  them, 
when  such  a  sacrifice  was  found  wanting  to  their  caprice.  The 
project,  therefore,  of  shutting  up  the  miserable  remnant  of  Irish 
who  yet  survived,  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  was  soon  abandoned; 
and  the  more  wretched  doom  was  reserved  for  them,  of  performiiiff 
the  office  of  bondsman  and  serfs  for  their  task  masters.  Ana 
never  were  slaves  more  cruelly  treated  than  these  poor  Irish  bonds- 
men were.  Regarded  by  their  owners  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings, 
speaking  another  language,  and  professing  a  religion  which  their 

*  These  gentlemen  (says  a  well-informed  writer)  were  thus  transplanted  witbout  cattle  w 
stock  that  land,  without  seed  to  sow,  or  ploush  to  manure  it ;  without  servants,  witliout  shelt«r, 
without  hoase  or  cabin  to  dwell  in,  or  defend  them  from  the  wolves,  or  from  robbers,  or  from 
beat  or  cold,  or  other  injuries  of  the  air.  And  the  miserable  Irish,  so  transplanted,  mast  oot 
even  in  those  small  tracts  allotted  for  them,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  some  parks  in  thrss 
or  four  counties  of  Connaught  and  Thomond,  pitch  in  any  place,  or  fix  their  dwelUng-bouses,  or 
take  any  lands  within  two  miles  of  the  Shannon,  four  of  the  sea,  and  four  of  Gal  way,  the  out 
dty  within  their  precinets :  they  most  not  enter  this  town,  or  anv  other  corporate  or  g>rrifoiM« 
place,  without  psrticolar  orders,  at  their  perils  even  of  beii^g  takea  by  tbe  Ihraat^W^iM*! 
KiPLT  TO  ▲  Pmsom  or  Quality,  p.  145. 
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soqIs  hated,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sympathy  between  the  two 
classes,  and  no  interchange  of  feeling  saye  that  of  bitter  contempt 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  dark  revenge  on  the  other.  The  possession 
of  the  conquered  lands  of  the  Irish  proved  indeed  no  peaceful  tenure. 
The  cruel  slaughter  by  means  of  which  their  possessors  had 
obtained  them,  often  returned  to  their  own  hearths  in  the  shape 
of  stem  murder  and  midnight  incendiarism.  Vengeance  was  indeed 
the  only  inheritance  of  those  whom  successfdl  crime  had  deprived 
of  both  heritage  and  home. 
Theinstances  of  cruelty  committed  on  the  Irish  natives,  as  recorded 
by  the  Puritan  writers  themselves,  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
Wherever  found  lurking  or  hiding,  they  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
Sometimes  they  took  refuge  in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  if  discovered 
by  the  soldiers,  they  were  smoked  out  and  slaughtered.*  The  name 
of  Irishman  and  rebel  was  held  to  be  synonimous.  But  it  was 
deemed  worst  and  most  unpardonable  of  all  to  be  a  Papist ;  then, 
woe  to  the  unfortunate,  who  was  at  once  knocked  on  the  head  as 
a  wretch  unworthy  to  live !  The  peasantry  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  attending  mass,  the  celebration  of  which  was  a  capital  offence. 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  leave  their  respective  districts, 
UDder  pain  of  death,  without  trial  or  any  form  of  law.  It  was  a 
capital  offence  for  any  four  of  them  to  meet  together ;  and  to  have 
arms  of  any  kind  was  high  treason.  To  harbour,  conceal,  or  have 
intercourse  with  priests, — or  to  meet  them  on  the  highways,  or  be 
acquainted  with  their  lurking-places,  without  informing  a  magis- 
trate,— ^were  punishable  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
imprisonment  and  whipping.  When  any  robbery  was  committed 
on  the  masters,  the  effects  of  the  unfortimate  peasantry  were 
chargeable  with  treble  the  amount,  no  matter  by  whom  the  robbery 
bad  been  perpetrated.-}'  By  means  such  as  these,  existence  was 
rendered  so  intolerable  to  the  poor  Irish,  that  death  was  often 
welcomed  as  a  mercy.  Life  had  no  charms  for  them ;  and  they 
became  quite  indifferent  to  its  possession.     Hence,  on  one  occasion, 

*  Ludlow,  in  bis  Memoira,  tells  ns  that  on  one  occasion  he  found  some  poor  people  retired 
vithin  a  hollow  rock,  **"  which  (he  tays)  was  so  thick,  that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  dig  it 
do\fii  upon  tbem,  and  therefore  resolvea  to  reduce  them  by  smoke.  After  some  of  his  men  had 
Bpetti  most  part  of  the  day  in  endcavouriDR  to  smother  those  within  by  fire  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  they  withdrew  the  fire;  and  the  next  morning,  supposiup^  the  Irish  to  be  inca][|able 
of  resistance  by  the  smoke,  some  of  them  crawled  into  the  rock;  but  one  of  the  Irish,  with  a 
pistol,  shot  the  first  of  his  men,  by  which  he  found  the  smoke  had  not  taken  the  desired  effect; 
beoiuse,  though  a  ^reat  smoke  went  into  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  yet  it  cama  out  again  at  other 
crevices;  upon  which  he  ordered  those  places  to  be  closely  stopped,  and  another  smoke  to  be 
made ;  and  the  fire  was  continued  till  about  midnight,  and  then  taken  away,  that  the  place  mi^ht 
be  cool  enough  for  hit  men  to  enter  next  morning :  at  which  time  thev  went  in  anned  with 
lack,  breast,  and  head^piece,  found  the  man  who  had  fired  the  pistol,  dead,  and  put  ahout  fifteen 
to  the  sword ;  but  broucht  out  four  or  five  alive,  with  priests*  robes,  a  crucifix,  cnalicc,  and  other 
foraitare  of  that  kind  (but  no  arms).**  Such,  says  Dr.  Curry,  were  the  kiud  of  enemies  who» 
lives  these  gallant  regicides  were  incessantly  hunting  after.  A  score  of  despoiled  people,  lurking 
m  caverns  from  the  fury  of  their  pursuers,  and  furnished  with  but  one  pistol  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  then-  hiding-place. 

f  For  a  nMn  particiilar  aeeotont  of  these  infamoni  acts,  see  Glarexdom'i  RxsiLLioit, 

▼oLiil,p.48. 
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Ludlow  mentions,  that  ^'  being  on  his  march,  an  advanced  party 
found  two  of  the  rebels  ;  one  of  whom,  says  he,  was  killed  by  the 
^uard  before  I  came  up  :  the  other  was  saved,  and  being  brought 
before  me,  I  asked  him,  ^if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  hanged  T  And  he 
only  answered,  Hf  you  please.''  So  insensibly  stupid,  adds  he,  were 
many  of  these  poor  creatures."* 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Puritan  government  to  extirpate 
the  Catholic  religion,  were  of  the  most  atrocious  kind.  One  of  the 
iirt;t  acts  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  publish  a  proclamatioa, 
ordering  the  act  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  most  strictly  put 
in  execution.  By  that  act,  "  every  Romish  priest,  so  found,  was 
deemed  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  until  he 
was  half-dead :  then  to  have  his  head  taken  off,  and  his  body  cut 
in  quarters  ;  his  bowels  to  be  drawn  out  and  burnt ;  and  his  head 
fixed  upon  a  pole  in  some  public  place."  By  the  same  act,  those 
who  eutertained  a  priest  were  to  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  ignominious  death  of  the  gallows. 
Shortly  after  this  edict  was  renewed,  it  was  made  a  capital  crime 
for  any  one  even  to  know  where  a  priest  was  hid  and  not  inform 
the  government.  Even  the  private  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  made  a  capital  crime  ;  and  an  oath  of  abjuration  of 
popery  was  required  to  be  taken  by  all  the  inhabitants,  under 
peualty  of  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  their  goods  and  chattels  in 
case  of  re&sal.  By  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  passed  in  1657, 
it  was  also  ordered  that  all  Catholic  children  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  were  to  be  educated  in  England,  in  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  religion.* 

The  most  barbarous  atrocities  followed  the  promulgation  of  these 
orders  by  the  government.  Irresponsible  authority — ^the  liberty  to 
act  the  tyrant — has  never  yet  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  any 
class  of  men,  that  it  has  not  been  atrociously  abused.  UncontroUeu 
power  steels  the  heart,  and  hardens  the  nature.  It  blunts  the  finer 
feelings  and  sensibilities,  and  withers  up  that  "  quality  of  mercy" 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  attributes  of  our  being.  It  gives 
the  rein  to  lust,  to  rage,  to  cruelty,  to  passion,  to  horrid  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  The  example  becomes  contagious,  and  multitudes  are 
i  nice  tod  with  the  same  mad  and  unreasoning  impulses.  Charity, 
mercy,  kindness,  and  all  the  virtues,  are  swept  away  in  the  tor- 
rent, and  there  only  remams  a  wide  waste  of  ruin  and  appalling 
desolation.  What  a  horrible  scene  now  presents  itself  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  !  The  religion  of  the  people  sentenced  to  extirpa- 
tion ;  its  teachers  banished  or  doomed  to  execution  wherever  uiet 
witJi ;  its  votaries  punished  with  fine,  and  confiscation,  and  death. 
But  tyranny,  which  is  no  less  a  curse  to  the  tyrant  than  to  his 

*  Ludlo^T  was  mistaken ;  there  \ru  no  stupidity  here.    Both  tho  history  and  character  of  the 
Irish  -  their  fauiiliaritj  with  the  ^''plurima  mort*i  imago,''  and  their  careless  contempt  for  it- 
were  all  eacpressed  in  the  answer  of  this  "  rebel". — Mkhoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  p.  S3, 
+  For  a  detail  of  these  several  acts,  see  Clarendon's  Ilisiory  of  the  Great  RebelUoD,  p.  706-a 
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victim,  kept  the  new  conquerors  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  constant 
fear.  They  now  lived  in  the  midst  of  terror  and  alarm.  Their 
o;vn  deeds  of  vengeance  returned  upon  themselves.  Their  homes 
knew  no  peace,  and  their  hearths  no  security.  Theirs  was  the 
repose  of  the  murderer  who  hears  in  every  approaching  footstep 
the  sound  of  the  officers  of  justice  coming  to  arrest  him.  Their 
wickedness  and  cruelty  thus  proved  their  own  avengers.  And  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  will  in  almost  all  such  cases  be  found  strictly 
correct,  that  when  human  policy  fastens  one  end  of  its  chain  to  the 
ancle  of  the  slave,  divine  justice  always  winds  its  other  end  round 
the  neck  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Cromwellians  threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  persecution 
with  a  fiendish  enthusiasm.  Catholic  priests,  whenever  and  wherever 
found,  were  hanged  without  mercy.  The  exhibitions  of  such 
atrocities  about  this  period  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence  :  to  use 
the  words  of  Morrison,  a  contemporary  writer  and  eye  witness  of 
the  events,  "neither  the  Israelites  were  more  cruelly  persecuted 
hy  Pharaoh,  nor  the  innocent  infants  by  Herod,  nor  the  Christians 
hy  Nero,  or  any  other  of  the  Pagan  tyrants,  than  were  the 
Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland,  at  that  fatal  juncture,  by  these  savage 
Commissioners.^'  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  clergy,  on  whom  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  the  country  had  been  pronounced,  with 
the  penalty  of  death  if  they  remained, — continued,  in  spite  of  the 
tlaiiirors  which  they  ran,  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion 
to  their  miserable  flocks.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  wild 
fa<?tnes8es  of  the  moimtains,  and  to  the  deserted  bogs  and  wastes 
of  the  land,  or,  they  hid  themselves  in  dens  and  caves,  from  which 
they  issued  by  night,  or  whenever  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies 
liad  abated,  to  comfort  their  beloved  congregations  in  their  afflic- 
tions, to  encourage  them  in  their  trials,  and  to  proclaim  to  them, 
notuntliHtanding  their  persecution,  *  good  tidings  of  great  joy\ 
The  Cromwellians,  enraged  to  learn  that  the  "  abominations  of 
Popery"  were  still  practised  in  the  land,  set  on  foot  the  most 
hideous  means  to  trace  the  priests  to  their  hiding  places  and  put 
them  to  death.  Blood-hounds,  the  very  last  device  of  human 
cruelty,  were  employed  to  track  these  devoted  men  to  their  haunts; 
and  the  sport  of  *'  priest-hunting**"  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
the  zealous  Protestants  of  Ireland.*  A  reward  of  five  pounds 
was  also  offered  for  the  head  of  every  priest,"(-  the  same  sum  being 
iriven  for  the  head  of  every  wolf ;  for  at  this  period,  Ireland  was 

■  During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
priest-banting  ivas  a  favourite  field  sport  in  Ireland.<i^-Dr.  Tatlor*b  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland,  vol 

t  The  Athenians,  ve  are  told,  encouracfed  the  destruction  of  wolves  hy  a  similar  reward. 
(fire  dncbmas) ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  these  heathens  houeht  up  the  bends  of  priests  at 
the  flame  nt&^-soch  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  bemg  reserved  for  times  of  Christianity  and 
l'rotcitantism.^MooBK*s  Memoira  of  Captain  Rock,  p.  99. 
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overmn  with  wolves,  the  effects  of  a  reduced  popnlatum,  and  of 
war,  famine,  and  the  plague.* 

We  willingly  turn  from  any  further  detail  of  these  atrocities, 
to  notice  the  progress  of  events  in  Ireland  under  the  Protectorate ; 
and  now  we  come  to  a  brief  glimpse  of  sunshine,  one  of  the  very  few 
to  be  met  with  in  the  History  of  Ireland.  When  Cromwell  had 
assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  Irish  army  were  found  among  the 
most  strenuous  of  his  supporters.  They  had  now  secured  Targe 
masses  of  property  in  Ireland  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  leader,  and  they  looked  to  the  firm  establishment  of  his  poweras 
essential  to  the  security  of  their  new  possessions.  Ludlow,  and  a 
few  more  of  the  republican  party,  revised  to  acknowledge  Crom- 
well's  usurpation  ;  but  their  resistance  proved  of  no  avail,  for  they 
were  entirely  unsupported.  Shortly  after  this,  Cromwell  appointed 
his  son  Henry  to  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of  Fleetwood, 
who  was  dismissed.  All  parties  are  singularly  enough  agreed  that 
this  administration  of  Henry  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  best  that 
Ireland  had  ever  known.  He  immediately  checked  the  peculatioas 
of  the  commissioners;  and  remedied  to  a  great  extent  the  gross 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  deplored  the 
universal  desolation,  arising  from  the  virulence  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  scarcely  left  a  single  house  out  of  the  walled  towns  unde- 
molished.-f-  He  abated  the  rigour  of  persecution,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  affections  of  the  people  by  wise  and  just  laws. 
Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  eminent  natural  advantages  of  Ireland, 
which  he  surveyed  with  his  own  eves  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent,  he  devised  numerous  benencial  plans  for  developing  its  great 
resources,  but  which,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
completing.  He  took  learning  under  his  peculiar  care  ;  among  his 
other  munificent  acts,  he  purchased  with  his  own  money  the  noble 
library  of  Bishop  Usher,  which  he  presented  to  the  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Uninfected  with  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  he  endeavouied 
to  subdue  the.  zealotry  of  his  soldiery,  and  to  restore  the  public 
exercise  of  religion  to  some  degree  of  decency.  He  established  hia 
authority  so  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  his  urbanity, 
kindness,  and  just  and  humane  government,  that  when  a  petition 
was  forwarded  to  Cromwell,  by  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment 
against  his  administration,  counter  addresses  were  immediately 
transmitted  from  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  county  in 
Ireland,  expressing  their  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  protector 
against  all  those  whose  particular  animosities  endeavoured  to 
re-embroil  the  public. J  "Of  his  inteffrity  and  disinterestedness,'' 
says  Dr.  Curry,  *'  he  gave  many  signiu  proofs,  during  his  adminis- 
tration ;  but  none  so  signal,  or  indeed  so  unprecedented,  as  that 
which  appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  it.     For  upon  his  recall  from 
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Ireland,  although  he  had  held  the  government  of  that  kingdom  four 
years,  he  was  not  master  of  money  enough,  after  all,  to  carry  him 
back  to  England ;  and  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  to  crave 
some  from  thence  for  that  purpose."* 

At  the  very  time  when  Ireland  was  beginning  to  settle  down 
into  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  under  the  able  sway  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  his  father  died,  and  again  the  country  became 
tbe  scene  of  turmoil  and  confusion.  Richard  Cromwell,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Protectorate,  proved  altogether  unable  to  hold  in 
command  the  stormy  elements  which  his  father  had  controlled  with 
so  much  ease  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  government  was 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  The  army  became  divided  against 
itself;  the  parliament  plotted  against  the  protector,  the  presbyte- 
riaas  against  the  independents,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society 
tlireatened  to  become  rent  asunder.  In  the  meantime,  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  Ireland,  foreseeing  the  speedy  return  of  the 
Stuarts  to  power,  made  haste  to  offer  their  services  to  Charles,  now 
in  exile.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most 
Tehement  opponents  of  the  royal  authority,  took  the  lead  in  this 
negociation.  He  was  also  joined  by  Lord  Broghill,  Sir  Audley 
Mervin,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  others,  all  notorious  for  their 
hostility  to  the  king  in  the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  rebellion. 
Means  were  taken  by  the  parliament,  who  were  now  also  coquetting 
with  Charles,  to  remove  Henry  Cromwell  from  the  government  of 
Ireland.  They  feared  his  popularity,  and  his  power  in  the  country; 
and  imagined  that  he  would  endeavour  to  maintain  his  authority  by 
force.  Sir  Hardress  Waller  was  employed  to  seize  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  which  he  did  without  the  least  resistance,  Henry  Cromwell 
quietly  retiring  to  a  house  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

After  a  series  of  plottings  and  schemings,  the  royalists  openly 
shewed  themselves,  and  m^e  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  parliamen- 
tary government.  A  partv  of  them,  under  Lord  Montgomery  and 
otliers,  seized  the  castle  of  Dublin,  making  prisoners  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners  and  two  of  his  colleagues.  Sir  Charles  Coote  seized 
the  town  and  fort  of  Galway,  declaring  for  a  free  parliament, 
which,  how^ever,  meant  the  restoral  of  the  royal  power.  Collect- 
ing a  considerable  army,  he  next  surprised  Athlone  ;  then  marched 
to  Dublin,  and  impeached  Ludlow  and  the  Commissioners,  of  high 
treason.  The  royalists  in  other  places  seized  Youghal,  Clonmel, 
Carlow,  Limerick,  and  Drogheda;  so  that  within  a  week  the 
strongest  places  in  Ireland  had  revolted  to  the  side  of  the  king.  A 
council  of  officers  now  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  set 
the  English  Council  of  State  at  defiance.  They  beseiged  Sir 
Hardress  Waller,  who  had  again  seized  Dublin  Castle,  and  after 
five  days^  resistance,  took  him  prisoner  and  sent  him  to  England. 
Loyalty  now  became  the  rage ;  the  body   of  the  nation  caught 
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llie  flame,  and  emulation  gradually  increased  among  the  leaders  as 
to  who  should  now,  after  so  many  years  of  disloyalty  smd  rebel- 
lion, prove  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  subject.  After  a  discussion 
in  a  convention  and  councU  of  officers,  held  in  Dubhn,  as  to  whether 
thev  should  stipulate  for  a  confirmation  of  the  estates  to  the  adven- 
turers and  8ol«liers,  or  submit  all  their  interests  implicitly  to  the 
kinjr,  the  latter  resolution  was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  i  ne 
king's  declaration  at  Breda  waa  now  presented  to  the  convention 
and  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  A  pr^nt  ot 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  his  Majesty,  four  thousand 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  two  thousand  to  the  Duke  of  Glouc^- 
ter.  Charles  was  also  proclaimed  in  all  the  chief  towns  m  i^^^^\ 
and  an  urgent  invitation  was  sent  to  him  to  come  to  Ireland,  mt 
the  revolution  which  was  now  taking  place  in  England  through  the 
affcncy  of  General  Monk,  rendered  this  step  unnec^ry,  enabled 
lum,  shortly  after,  to  regain  possession  of  the  British  throne  ;au(J 
on  the  29th  of  May,  Charles  was  pubUcly  acknowledged  Kinir, 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  ceased  to  exist. 

Before  concluding  our  history  of  the  Protectorate,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mention  that  Cromwell  was  the  first  who  projected 
the  Union  of  the  English  and  Irish  legislatures.  His  Instrument 
of  Government'  required  that  a  Parliament  should  be  summoned  tor 
the  three  nations,  to  be  thus  united  into  one  CommonwtaJth.  1  He 
number  of  members  chosen  for  Ireland  was  thirty.  They  were 
nominated  and  returned  through  the  influence  of  the  government ; 
for  in  a  time  of  military  violence,  crime,  and  outrage,^  P  jP  .f 
election  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  At  Cromwell «  deaUi, 
however,  all  these  arrangements  were  thrown  aside,  and  t^harlea 
entered  upon  an  inheritance  of  political  strife  and  social  disconi 
imsurpassed  even  in  the  history  of  unhappy  Ireland  itself. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Expectations  of  the  CathoUc*  disappointed— Are  excluded  ftom  the  act  of  i»d«n- 
njty— The  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell  confirmed  in  the  poseewoo  w 
their  estates— Cromwell's  severe  laws  put  in  force  against  the  Catholics-w 
loyalists  treated  as  rebels,  the  rebels  as  loyalisto— Groat  discontent  of  thclnsn 
—Lord  Roche— Colonel  Costello's  severe  rebuke  of  Charles -DeclaraUon  for  the 
Settlement  of  Ireland— Re-establishment  of  the  Episcopalian  reUpon-Tii<' 
Puritans  become  allied  to  the  State  church— Chiel  decisions  of  the  Commissione" 
—Confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament— Expostulation  of  the  CathoUcs-The 
Doubling  ordinance— The  English  council  bribed— Gross  impositions  pnetww  on 
the  English  government— Irish  petitions  rejected— A  Protestant  rd)eUi<» 
threatened — Acts  of  settlement  and  explanation. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  Catholics  who  had  sacrificed  them- 
selves, their  fortunes,  and  their  estates,  for  the  maintenance  of  tne 
royal  power  in  Ireland,  should  look  to  the  king,  on  his  restoration* 
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for  some  acknowledgment  for  their  loyalty  and  devotedness  to 
his  service.  They  expected,  at  least,  that  the  estates  of  which 
they  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  the  king's  party,  would  be  restored  to 
them  when  that  king  again  ascended  his  throne.  They  expected 
thanks,  they  expected  gratitude,  they  expected  justice.  So  con- 
fident were  they  of  the  restoration  of  their  lost  estates  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  that  many  of  them,  even  before  the 
king  had  been,  proclaimed,  reentered  upon  their  patrimonial  inheri- 
tances, and  expelled  the  Cromwellian  intruders. 

But  the  Catholics  reckoned  without  their  host,  when  they  counted 
on  royal  gratitude.  They  forgot  that  justice  and  mercy  have  rarely 
a  place  in  the  cabinets  of  kings.  But  this  they  soon  discovered  to 
their  cost,  for  they  were  again  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  heart- 
less selfishness  of  the  Stuarts.  Means  were  artftdly  taken  to 
represent  to  Charles  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Irish,  and  that  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  another  "  rebellion''';  and,  without  further  con- 
mderation,  he  at  once  agreed  to  exclude  the  Irish  from  the  general 
act  of  indemnity  passed  on  his  arrival.  All  who  had  aided  in  the 
late  "  rebellion" — that  is,  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  Charles  I.  on 
his  throne — were  expressly  excluded;  and  a  proclamationr  was 
issued  coi^nning  all  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell,  and  coolly  and 
unblushingly  declaring  the  Irish  Catholics  and  loyalists  who  had 
been  excluded  from  their  possessions  to  be  "  rebels,"  and  that, 
having  been  conquered  by  his  majesty'^s  protestant  subjects,  their 
estates  and  possessions  had  now  become  vested  in  the  crown  !  In 
the  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  June,  1660,  Charles  said  he  held  it 
to  be  "  his  duty  to  God,  and  the  whole  protestant  interest,  to  com- 
mand, publish  and  declare,  that  all  Irish  rebels,  other  than  such  as 
by  articles  had  liberty  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  and  had  not 
forfeited  the  benefits  thereof,  that  should  resort  to  England  or 
Ireland,  should  be  forthwith  apprehended  and  proceeded  against  as 
rebels  and  traitors ;  and  that  the  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
who  were  on  the  first  of  January  last  past  in  possession  of  any  of 
the  manors,  castles,  houses,  or  lands,  of  any  of  the  said  Irish  rebels, 
f^hould  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  till  either  legally  ejected 
by  due  course  of  law,  or  till  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment, had  taken  fiirther  order  therein."  By  means  such  as  these 
did  usurpation  become  law,  rebellion  the  constitution,  and  robbery 
justice. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles  ordered  to  be  put  in  force  the  severe 
laws  passed  by  the  Cromwellians  against  the  Irish.  The  ordinances 
issuea  against  their  quitting  the  respective  districts  into  which  they 
bad  been  "  planted,  were  rigidly  enforced.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  go  from  one  province  to  another  to  transact  business;  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  forbidden  to  meet  together,  their  letters 
were  mtercepted,  and  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  prison. 
They  were  thus  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  devising  means 
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for  their  own  protection,  and  for  appointing  agents  to  lay  tkeir  jast 
claims  before  the  king.  The  puritans,  however,  and  their  descend- 
ants in  Ireland,  through  whose  instrumentality  Charles  I.  had  been 
dethroned  and  beheaded,  were  at  once  taken  into  favouf  by  his 
restored  son.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  under  the  title  of  Eail  of  Montnth, 
and  Lord  Broghill,  under  that  of  Earl  of  Orrery,  were  invested  with 
the  administration,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  affluence.  Onlv 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  were  excepted, 
though  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  &om  the  general  sentaice  of 
denunciation  passed  upon  the  ^^ rebels,^  in  other  words,  the  loyalists 
of  Ireland.  But  Charles  was  now  possessed  by  the  idea  that  his 
interest  lay  in  mollifying  the  republicans  and  puritaxis  settled  in  lie- 
land,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  his  most  ardent  friends  and  sap- 
porters.  The  puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  abandoned 
their  notions  of  republicanism  so  soon  as  the  property  of  others 
came  into  their  hands,  were  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  authority  was  necessary  to  their  complete 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  And  hence  the 
efforts  which  they  and  their  leaders  now  made,  to  represent  the 
Irish  people  as  ^'  rebels,'*'  and  themselves  as  the  only  loyal  aad 
devoted  supporters  of  the  English  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ormond  endeavoured  to  persuade  Charles,  that  the  puritans  had 
unconsciously  done  him  a  great  service  by  establishing  an  ^'  English 
interest'  in  Ireland,  and  thus  carrying  out  the  plantation  schemes 
of  his  royal  predecessors  :  it  was  averred  that  the  new  proprietors, 
would  only  be  so  much  the  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
monarch,  as  the  retention  of  their  property  depended  entirely  on 
his  sanction  and  support.  Charles,  thoroughly  unprincipled  like 
his  &ther,  resolved  at  once  on  sacrificing  his  friends,  and  puichasiog 
with  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  plundered,  the  &?ODr  of 
his  enemies. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  thpre  was  loudly  expressed  disc<»itent  at 
this  infamous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Charles.  There  were  still 
those  about  his  court  who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  and  sacrificed 
their  all  for  his  sake, — ^who  had  even  shared  their  pay  with  him, 
and  endured  poverty,  that  he  might  enjoy  comparative  abundance, 
— and  who  had  returned  with  him  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  they  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  that  which  was  their  own, 
but  had  been  wrung  from  them  by  violence  and  fraud.  To  give  an 
instance,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  Lord  Roche,  whov  it  will  be 
remembered,  raised  a  body  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Clonmel,  when  besieged  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  After 
the  war,  he  left  Ireland  with  many  other  of  the  Irish  nobility  and 
gentry, — ^refusing  the  offer  of  "  composition'"  which  the  parliament 
had  proffered  to  him.  He  obtained  a  regiment  in  Flanders,  and 
joyftdly  shared  his  pay  with  Charles,  to  supj^ort  him  in  his  exile. 
Roche  was  soon  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  sacrifices  which  he  h«l 
made  for  his  king ;  and  was  eventually  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
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commission,  to  pav  his  debts.  In  common  with  many  others,  in 
cirenmstances  similar  to  his  own,  he  was  overjoyed  at  the  restor- 
ation, and  trnsted  at  length  to  regain  the  property  and  honours  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  in  consequence  of  his  devotion  to  his 
monarch.  But  Charles  now  "  forgot'"  and  "  did  not  know'"*  the 
friend  of  his  adversity;  and  when  he  recalled  to  his  mind  cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  forget,  then  Charles  treated  his 
supplications  first  with  indifference  and  then  with  insulting  levity. 
Roche  was  refused  all  aid  from  the  heartless  and  frivolous  monarch, 
and  would  have  perished  of  want,  but  for  the  charity  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  On  another  occasion.  Colonel  Castelloe,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  entire  fortune  and  estate  in  the  king's  service,  thus 
addressed  the  ungrateftd  monarch,  in  reply  to  his  customary  taunt 
of  insolent  condolence : — "  Please  your  majesty,  I  ask  no  com- 
pensation for  my  services  and  losses  in  your  majesty's  cause ;  I  see 
that  to  your  friends,  and  to  my  coimtrymen  in  particular,  you  give 
nothing ;  and  that  it  is  your  enemies  alone  who  receive  favour  and 
reward.  For  ten  years'  service,  for  many  wounds,  and  for  the  total 
lo^  of  my  estates,  I  ask  nothing ;  but,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
in  the  belief  that  I  was  asserting  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  I  fought 
for  one  year,  in  the  service  of  the  usurper — -give  me  hack  such  portion 
of  my  estates  as  that  yearns  service  entitles  me  to''' ! 

Urged  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  best  friends,  and  perhaps  stung  by 
such  bitter  words  as  these,  Charles  at  last  resolved  to  take  some  steps 
tovanis  satisfying  the  various  claimants,  and  alla^ng  the  clashing 
interests  among  his  Irish  subjects.  With  this  view  various  plans 
were  proposed  in  the  privy  council,  examined,  and  rejected.  At 
length,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  Broghill,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Mervyn,  brought  forward  an  estimate  of  lands,  which 
seemed,  in  theory,  sufficient  to  reprise,  or  compensate,  all  the  innocent 
or  meritorious  Irish,  after  confirming  the  adventurers  and  soldiers 
in  their  poBsessions.  Charles  eagerly  embraced  this  plan,  and  his 
celebrated  declaration  for  the  Settlement  of  Ireland  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  published.  By  that  declaration,  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers  were  all  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  lands, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  held  lands  which  belonged  to  the 
church :  officers  who  had  served  before  June,  1649,  were  to  receive 
lands  in  pajrment  of  their  arrears,  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  6d.  in  the 
pound ;  protestants,  whose  estates  had  been  given  to  adventurers, 
were  to  oe  restored,  and  the  adventurers  remunerated  for  their 
outlay;  innocent  papists  were  to  be  restored  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  of  those  whose  estates  had  lain  within  walled  towns — 
in  lieu  of  these,  they  were  to  be  provided  with  estates  of  equivalent 
value  in  the  neighbourhood;  papists  who  had  submitted  to  the 
peace  of  1648,  and  taken  lands  in  Connaught,  were  to  be  bound  by 
that  act;  those  who  had  served  abroad  under  the  king's  ensign 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  making  the  necessary  recom- 
pense to  the  adventurers ;  thirty-six  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry 
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were  also  named  by  the  king  as  objects  of  his  fftvoiur,  and  ordered 
to  be  restored  to  their  estates  on  the  same  terms ;  ej^nsive  pro- 
Tisions  were  also  made  for  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Inchiquin, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (General  Monk),  and  several  others,  who 
had  large  grants  made  to  them  of  Irish  ^sitates.  His  majesty,  for 
his  own  share,  accepted,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  soldiers  and  adyen- 
turers,  half  of  their  rent  for  two  years,  to  be  applied  to  his  owd 
service,  and  that  of  sufferers  in  his  cause.  This  settlement  was  to 
be  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  to  be  summoned  without  delay,  and 
acts  of  oblivion  ana  indemnity  were  then  to  be  passed. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  royal  declaration  was  promulgated 
twelve  episcopalian  bishops  were  publicly  consecrated,  and  with 
such  a  display  of  ceremony  as  indicated  a  detennination  on  Uie 
part  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  estabfish- 
ment  in  all  its  power  and  uselessness.  The  puritans  in  the  sontb, 
and  the  Scotch  covenanters  in  Ulster,  had  laboured  strenuously  to 
effect  tlie  abolition  of  Prelacy,  and  to  plant  Independency  and  Pre9- 
byterianisin  in  its  place ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles,  thej 
petitioned  to  have  their  several  forms  of  church  government  estah- 
lished.  But  the  episcopalians,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  exerted 
every  influence  with  Ormond  to  counteract  their  plans.  This  zealous 
protestant,  devoted  to  his  party,  took  care  to  represent  to  Charles 
that  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  were  as  yet  the  legal  establishmeot 
of  Ireland ;  and  he  urged  him  at  once  to  fill  up  the  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  and  thus  summarily  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  Qiarles 
took  his  advice,  and  the  bishops  were  now  consecrated  with  such 
pomp  as  to  indicate  a  marked  triumph  over  the  puritanic  party. 
But  the  latter,  who  were  now  in  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  were  not 
disposed  to  be  so  squeamish  about  the  establishment  of  episcopacy, 
as  thejr  were  when  they  entered  Ireland  with  merely  their  swords 
in  their  hands.  Their  rigid  asceticism  had  now  given  way  beibre 
the  soft^iing  influence  of  property;  and  it  was  iiot  long  before  the^ 
found  that  an  alliance  with  the  church  was  necessary  for  their 
interests, — accordingly,  their  dread  of  episcopacy  soon  disappeared, 
and  a  close  alliance  sprung  up  between  them  and  the  estaolished 
sect,  both  joining  in  compelling  the  Irish  peasantry  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  state  church. 

The  royal  declaration  caused  great  dissatisfaction  lunong  the 
Irish  people.  The  protestant  royalists  saw  the  soldiers  (^Crom- 
well, the  King's  bitter  enemies,  preferred  to  themselves,  and  paid  in 
fiill  of  all  demands,  while  they  received  only  a  composition  for  their 
arrears.  The  catholics  found  that  they  were  to  be  Sacrificed  on  all 
hands  to  the  interests  of  the  protestants  and  puritans.  They  were 
not  to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  estates,  till  the  occupiers  oi 
them  had  been  reprised, — ^a  means  of  keeping  most  of  tiiem  out  oj 
possession  altogether.  None  were  to  be  restored  who  had  belonged 
to  the  royal  party,  or  lived  within  the  lines  of  the  confederat^jd 
Catholics,  (into  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  many  of  the  catholic 
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gently  were  driven,  on  their  forcible  expulsion  from  Dublin  by  the 
lords>ju8tices  Parsons  and  Borlase),  at  or  before  the  end  of  the 
rear  1648  ;  excepting  only  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Youghal, 
who  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  these  towns  by  the  puritans. 
All  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  confederacy  before  the  peace  of 
1648,  or  had  adhered  to  the  nuncio,  the  clergy,  or  the  papal  power, 
in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority,  were  held  to  be  excluded  also 
from  the  terms  of  the  declaration  :  all  who  derived  their  titles  to 
their  estates  from  persons  guilty  of  these  crimes — who  claimed  their 
property  on  the  articles  of  peace,  thus  acknowledging  a  concurrence 
in  the  rebellion — ^who  had  sat  in  any  council  or  assembly  of  the 
confederates  previous  to  the  period  above  named  —  who  had 
employed  agents  to  treat  with  foreign  powers  to  bring  troops  into 
Ireland — ^wno  had  harassed  the  country  as  Woodkems  or  Tories* 
before  the  departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde — were  all  to  be 
considered  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  incapable  of  restitution.  The 
monstrous  injustice  of  these  provisions  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 
They  exhibit  the  loyalists  as  severely  punished  by  the  king  for  their 
loyalty,  and  rebels  as  richly  rewarded  for  their  rebellion. 

The  decisions  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  the  king's 
declaration  into  effect  corresponded  with  their  principles.  .  They 
had  all  been  prominent  actors  in  the  war  against  the  royal  authority, 
and  entertained  an  inveterate  party  hatred  of  Catholicism.  The  streets 
of  Dublin  were  now  seen  crowded  with  widows  robbed  of  their 
jointures,  and  orphans  of  their  birthrights ;  while  valuable  grants 
were  made  to  party  friends,  without  regard  to  character  or  decency. 
A  parliament  was  next  called,  in  1661,  to  ratify  the  decisions  :  it 
consisted  of  260  members,  a  large  majority  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  puritan  party.  The  catholics  were  not  only  virtually  excluded 
by  their  exclusion  from  their  properties,  but  actually  so  by  a  vote 
of  the  house.  They  commenced  their  proceedings  by  a  declaration 
requiring  all  persons  to  conform  to  the  church-government  and 
liturgy  established  by  law ;  censuring  at  the  same  time  their  own 
^"solemn  league  and  covenant,""  and  condemning  their  former  oaths 
of  association.  The  lower  house  also  resolved,  "  that  no  members 
should  be  cpialified  to  sit  in  that  house,  but  such  as  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy."  With  the  view,  also,  of 
banidiing  the  catholic  peers  from  the  upper  house.  Primate  Bram- 
hall,  the  speaker,  procured  an  order  to  be  passed  there,  "that  all 
the  members  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
from  his  grace's  own  hands.""!*  Thus,  preparatory  to  performmg 
the  vOest  acts  of  spoliation,  nothing  would  serve  the  protestant 

^  The  mMaing  of  thii  word  in  the  original  Irish  is  ""rohhen/'  The  teim  wu  originally 
%U«d  bj  the  government  to  those  Independent  guerilla  parties  who,  driven  out  of  house  and 
home  hy  the  English  armies,  found  shelter  In  the  woods  and  wilds,  from  which  they  occasionally 
vtade  predatory  mconions  on  their  English  invaders.  Since  that  time,  the  term  ^  Twies"  has 
got  into  more  reqwctable  society,  though  it  still  retains  nearly  its  original  meaning. 

t  These  deeisiaDS  were  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  English  privy  council  and  the  lords-justices, 
as  inviaons  of  the  ro^  prerogative. 
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party  but  the  hypocritical  performance  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
ordinances  of  religion.  After  these  preliminary  measures  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  catholics,  the  lower  house  next  addressed  the 
lords-justices  to  shut  up  the  courts  of  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reversal  of  outlawries,  and  to  stop  proceedings  by  ejectment,  until 
their  possessions  should  be  placed  by  statute  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  rightful  proprietors ;  to  which  demand  the  lords-justices  agreed. 
They  lastly  applied  themselves  to  framing  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
according  to  the  king^s  declaration  and  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
missioners of  claims. 

These  measures  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  catholic 
body,  and  they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  ruin  which  they  saw 
impending  over  them.  But  the  better  to  carry  the  act  into  effect, 
the  house  of  commons,  not  satisfied  with  the  advanta/gpes  they 
already  possessed,  resolved  to  render  the  catholics  as  odious  as 
possible,  and  thus  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  English  government 
to  their  atrocious  designs.  With  this  view  they  hatched  rumours 
of  plots,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions,  among  the  Irish  people,— 
rumours  which  generally  took  effect  in  England,  and  were  made 
the  pretence  for  repeated  acts  of  coercion  and  injustice.  Pretended 
discoveries  of  treasonable  letters  were  made,  and  then  proclamations 
were  issued,  condemning  the  "papists''  to  still  more  strict  surveil- 
lance, and  deprivation  of  rights  and  privileges,  than  before.  By  one 
of  these  proclamations,  "all  artificers  and  shopkeepers,  who  had  been 
left  in  their  habitations  by  the  usurpers,  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
plantation, were  declared  banished  from  Kilkenny  and  other  great 
towns.'*''  All  such  imputations  of  conspiracy  were  completely 
repudiated  by  the  catholic  body.  The  nobility  and  gentry  drew 
up  a  strong  remonstrance,  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty. 
The  clergy  also  held  a  national  synod  in  Dublin,  at  which  a  strong 
remonstrance,  and  declaration  of  ardent  loyalty,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  This  remonstrance,  however,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
(now  lord-lieutenant)  reftised  to  accept,  ordering  the  synod  imme- 
diately to  disperse. 

Great  diflSculty  was  soon  experienced  in  carrying  the  Act  of 
Settlement  into  operation.  It  was  found  that  the  lord^-justiceshsd 
grossly  abused  their  powers,  by  making  extensive  gran^  of  estates 
to  their  own  friends,  many  of  whom  had  been  formerly  engaged  in 
rebellion  against  the  royal  authority.  The  king  himself  had  also 
made  such  extensive  grants  to  his  English  and  Irish  fevourites, 
that  the  order  for  reprising  those  catholic  proprietors  who  had  been 
divested  of  their  lands,  was  absolutely  impossible.  The  Earl  of 
Kildare,  a  catholic  nobleman  of  great  influence,  took  the  lead  in  the 
Irish  house  of  peers,  in  the  effort  to  obtain  justice  for  the  plundered 
catholics ;  and  with  this  view  he  urged  the  enlargement  of  the  fiind 
for  reprisals,  insisting  on  a  revocation  of  some  of  the  most  scandalous 
grants,  and  that  some  of  the  most  pestilent  enemies  of  the  royal 
authority  should  be  excluded  from  all  advantages  of  the  declaration 
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of  settlement.  It  was  also  attempted  to  abridge  the  claims  of  the 
adventurers  in  another  respect.  According  to  the D(mblinffOrdtna?ice^ 
it  was  declared  that  whoever  advanced  one -fourth  part  more  than 
the  sum  originally  adventured,  should  have  the  whole  doubled  on 
account,  and  receive  lands  as  if  the  whole  doubled  sum  had  been 
really  paid :  it  also  provided  that  if  the  adventurer  refused  to 
advance  this  fourth,  any  other  person  on  paying  it  should  reap  the 
same  advantage,  deducting  only  the  original  sum  paid  by  the  first 
adventurer.  Several  of  the  quondam  puritan  lords,  who  had  made 
their  arrangements  so  as  to  derive  great  benefits  from  the  ordinance, 
insisted  on  its  being  carried  strictly  into  effect.  Among  these  were 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  now  Lord  Massareue,  who  had  purchased  up 
many  shares  of  the  adventurers,  and  now  hoped  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  deep-laid  schemes :  he  urged  that  the  king  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  and  that  the  doubling  ordinance  must  at 
once  be  carried  into  effect.  Kildare  and  his  friends  opposed  this, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  ordinance  had  not  the  effect  of  an  act  of 
parliament;  that  the  money  raised  through  its  means  had  been 
employed  in  paying  troops  to  fight  against  the  king ;  and  that  it 
was  absurd,  as  well  as  grossly  unjust,  to  sacrifice  at  least  142,000 
acres,  for  which  no  equivalent  had  been  received.  These  objections 
were  approved  by  the  house ;  after  which  the  affair  was  laid  before 
the  king,  who  agreed  that  the  adventurers  should  be  satisfied  only 
for  the  money  they  had  really  advanced,  and  no  more.  A  bill, 
embodying  these  provisions,  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  laid 
before  the  lords-justices ;  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  England, 
to  receive  the  a^ent  of  the  King  and  his  council. 

The  scene  of  intrigue  on  Irish  affairs  now  changed  to  London, 
whither  accredited  agents  of  both  catholics  and  adventurers  pro- 
ceeded to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respective  clients.  The  agents  of 
the  latter,  however,  went  with  much  more  formidable  arguments 
than  their  opponents,  as  they  took  with  them  £80,000,  to  be 
expended  in  "judiciously"  bribing  the  parties  who  could  the 
best  forward  their  cause.  Ths  Irish  house  of  commons  had  also 
secured  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  by  voting  to  him  a  bribe 
to  the  same  amount  as  above  stated ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
calculated  on  the  aid  of  the  English  people  and  parliament,  now 
fiercely  hostile  to  the  Irish  catholics,  and  inflamed  against  them  to 
fhegreatest  degreeby  the  false  and  exaggerated  statements  published 
^  England  by  the  Cromwellian  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
catholic  deputies,  who  had  no  money  wherewith  to  bribe  the 
government,  trusted  only  to  th6  honesty  and  justice  of  their  cause, 
^  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  public  service,  and  their 
Terence  to  his  majesty  at  a  time  of  his  deepest  humiliation  and 
abandonment.  On  grounds  of  justice,  they  also  claimed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  articles  of  peace  that  had  been  agreed  to  in  1648.  The 
*^inj?,  whose  time  was  now  so  completely  taken  up  in  libertinism 
aud  debauchery,  that  he  had  none  to  spare  for  the  interests  of  his 
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sabjecis,  endeaTotured  to  g^t  rid  of  their  importunity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  commiflsioners  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  oonncil  were 
80  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  catholics,  that  they  scarcely  hesitated  to 
say  that  they  woold  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  i;heir  com- 
plete ^'  eradication.^'*  The  English  parliament  were  also  actuated 
by  a  hostility  no  less  bigotted ;  and  the  English  people  regarded 
both  the  Irish  and  their  religion  f  with  extreme  horrotand  aTeraon. 
To  contend  with  these  hostile  influences,  the  poor  Irish  had  neither 
money,  nor  friends  at  court,  nor  leaders  of  mfluence.  The  lesait 
was,  that  they  were  soon  sacrificed  to  the  stronger  party.  It  is 
true,  Ormond,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite 
party,  ofiered  his  advice,  and  recommended  the  Irish  catholics  to 
approach  the  throne  in  a  whining,  supplicatory  manner,  »id  to 
"humbly"**  submit  themselves  to  the  royal  mercy.  The  cathdics, 
however,  preferred  to  plead  their  cause  on  the  grounds  of  justice, 
and  its  resA  merits.  Ormond  was  ofiended  at  their  non-compliaiice 
with  his  request,  and  at  once  withdrew  from  all  neffodation  wiUi 
them.  The  advocate  whom  they  chose  was  Colonel  Richard 
Talbot,  a  rising  favourite  with  the  king,  but  a  man  of  violent  and 
impetuous  temper.  He  went  to  work  more  like  a  soldier  ihm  a 
diplomatist.  Having  gone  to  remonstrate  with  Orm<Hid  respectmg 
his  secret  counsels  to  the  king  acainst  the  interests  o^  tbe  Irieh 
catholics,  he  did  so  in  such  a  "huffing'"  manner,  that^  the  duke 
construed  it  into  a  challenge,  and  went  direct  to  his  majesty,  and 
asked  "if  it  was  his  pleasure,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  he  shoold 
put  ofi"  his  doublet,  to  fieht  Dick  Talbot  r  The  consequence  of 
this  representation  was,  that  Talbot  was  sent  to  th^  Tower,  though 
he  was  shortly  after  released  unon  his  submission. 

Charies  now  became  >iinnoyea  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  Irish  com* 
missioners.  He  "had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  for  them,  and 
was  ready  to  take  the  earliest  opportunkjr  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Besides,  he  had  already  made  large  grants  of  the  disputed  estates 
to  his  venal  and  profligate  creatures,  whicIiJie  was  not  now  disposed 
to  revoke :  he  had  given  120,000  acres  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  also  conferred  large  grants  of  land  on  the  Ducheas  of 

*  Lord  ClwendoD,  ia  fail  Life,  itetes  that  when  the  memoriaU  of  the  ntboUes,  in  josti&stiin 
of  their  claims*  were  discoseed  before  the  English  council,  the  eomminionorB  from  the  Iiiw 
parliament  who  attended  upon  the  occasion,  however  they  differed  abont  their  priTate  interests, 
all  afnmed  in  th^  implaoaUe  hatred  to  the  Iriah ;  "  insomuch  that  thej  coaemred  in  their  doire 
that  they  might  gain  nothing  br  the  king's  return,  but  be  kept  with  the  same  rigour  sad  tbe 
same  incapacity  to  do  hurt,  wnicn  they  were  then  under.  And  though  era^eaUon  was  too  fosl 
A  word  to  be  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  a  Christian  prince,  yet  it  was  Sttle  leas  or  better  that  tfaey 
proposed,  in  other  words,  and  hoped  to  obtain.** 

-(■  The  following  incident  affords  a  rather  singular  illustration  of  the  popular  furor  of  this 
period.  Nell  Qwynne,  one  of  King  Charleses  mistresses  (and  he  had  a  great  number  of  theiB, 
'*  Bunreme  bead  of  the  church**  though  be  was),  on  passing  through  Osobrd  in  her  ooaeh,  wtf 
insulted  by  the  mob,  who  mistook  her  for  the  IhicheiBs  of  Portsmouth,  another  mistieas  cS  tbe 
king,  but  who  was  a  "papist,**  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  public  Nell,  with  her 
tuual  good  humour  and  effrontery,  on  finding  the  passage  obstructed,  coolly  put  her  head  out  of 
tho  coach  window,  and  said  to  the  crowd,  "  Pray,  good  people,  be  civil  \l9mthe  Pratt$tant 

^ '  •  *    This  laconic  speech,  it  is  said,  drew  down  on  her  the  blessings  of  the  populsoe,  snd 

she  wss  at  once  allowed  to  proceed  without  further  molestation. 
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Clereiand,  one  of  his  numerous  mistresses, — ^as  well  as  on  varions 
other  of  the  noisome  reptiles  which  now  crawled  about  the  precincts 
of  the  court.  An  opportunity  was  soon  found  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Irish  petitioners ;  and  Charles  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
as  the  result  proyed.  By  some  means  or  other,  the  protestant 
agents  of  the  Irish  parliament  had  got  into  their  possession  the 
original  docnments  agreed  to  by  the  supreme  council  at  the  dis- 
astrous conferences  at  James^-town,  by  which  their  agents,  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  were  conmiissioned  to 
make  a  tender  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the  pope,  and  if  he 
refased  to  accept  it,  to  any  other  catholic  prince.     Now  it  so  hap- 

?ened,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  the  identical  Sir 
^icholas  Plunket,  one  of  those  very  agents,  now*  stood  before  the 
king  and  the  committee  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  for  the  Irish 
Catholics  .'  His  name  was  attached  to  the  document,  and  he  was 
at  once  asked  ^^  whether  that  was  his  signature  and  handwriting  !'^ 
He  acknowledged  that  it  was ;  and  the  negociation  was  immediately 
brought  to  an  end.  Charles  affected  the  utmost  indignation.  He 
instantly  ordered  that  no  farther  petition  or  address  should  be 
received  fr<»n  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland;  and  commanded 
^hat  the  Act  of  Settlement  should  inunediately  pass  into  law  without 
any  mitigation  of  its  terms  in  reference  to  the  innocency  of  the 
petitioners.  The  biU  was  accordingly  finished,  transmitted,  and 
BooB^  after  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  sent  oyer  to  Ireland,  in  great  state,  to  see 
the  national  settlement  carried  into  effect. 

Great  indignation  was  expressed  throughout  Ireland,  on  the  pro- 
risions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  being  made  known,  and  on  the 
wt  decisions  of  the  commissioners  of  claims  being  published. 
Singularly  enough,  the  puritans  were  among  the  loudest  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  goyemment.  The  restore!  of  seyeral  of  the 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry  to  their  estates  was  deemed  an  unpardon- 
^e  concession  to  ^'  the  popish  party .^^  The  refusal  of  the  claims 
?^e  by  them  on  the  strength  of  the  "doubling  ordinance,^' 
increased  their  discontent.  The  restoration  of  the  church-lands 
^as  no  less  objectionable.  And  worse  than  all,  many  of  the  Irish 
^ho  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Cromwellians  of  their  estates, 
were  found  "  innocent'^  by  the  English  commissioners,  and  rein- 
vested with  their  estates,  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
'^prisal  of  those  who  were  thus  dispossessed.  Out  of  the  4,000 
claims  pnt  in,  only  800  were  examined,  but  of  these  a  large 
pit>portion  were  found  "  innocent,^'  and  according  to  the  act,  were 
immediately  to  be  reinyested  with  their  estates.  The  old  soldiers 
^d  adventurers  were  confounded  by  these  decisions.  The  intelli- 
^nce  came  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap.  They  feared  that  the 
^hole  of  their  ill-gotten  spoil  was  now  to  be  wrested  firom  their 
cintches ;  and  without  more  ado,  they  determined  to  take  up  arms 
^0  resist  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  government.  A  formidable 
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conspiracy  was  now  entered  into,  ramifying  thronghout  the  wkole 
country,  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin,  upset  the  royal  authority, 
and  reestablish  the  long  parliament.  A  private  committee  of 
officers,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Colonel  Blood,  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  rising,  and  one  of  those  betrayed  the  whole  scheme 
to  Ormond.  He  ordered  the  principal  conspirators  to  be  appre- 
hended, on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Dublin  castle  was  to  be 
seized.  About  five-and-twenty  of  them  were  taken,  and  rewards 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who  escaped.  But  the  goyem- 
ment  was  now  too  weak,  and  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  still 
powerful  Cromwellian  party,  to  proceed  with  severity  against  them. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  dangerous  of  the  conspirators  were  con* 
demned  and  executed ;  the  rest  received  the  king's  pardon.  We 
need  scarcely  say  how  different  would  have  been  the  result  had  the 
conspirators  been  catholics  instead  of  protestants. 

All  parties  were  now  wearied  out  with  the  protracted  discussion 
as  to  proprietorships  of  the  Irish  estates;  and  Charles,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  his  lieutenant  Ormond,  at  length  resolved  to  tong 
them  to  an  end.  We  have  already  stated  that  of  the  800  Irish 
catholics  whose  claims  had  been  investigated,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  been  found  innocent.  Now,  this  would  not  at  all  suit 
the  protestant  or  ^'  English  interest '^  party  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  at  once  to  quash  all  farther  investigation.  The 
expedient  hit  upon  was,  that  the  court  should  sit  only  for  a  certiua 
time,  after  which  it  should  close,  and  should  never  again,  be  re- 
opened, whether  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  had  been  investigated 
or  not.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  &mous,  or  rather  infiEunous, 
Bill  of  Explanation,  called  The  Black  Act  by  the  Irish,  and  Tks 
Magna  Charta  of  Iruh  Protegtants  by  the  Cromwellian  party,  was 
next  prepared  under  the  eye  of  the  viceroy,  and  subsequently 
enacted,  oy  which  all  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been  judged 
innocent,  were  for  ever  to  be  dt/bwrred  from  anyfwrther  daim;  adven- 
turers and  soldiers  were  to  be  confirmed  in  their  possessions  within 
two  months;  protestant  officers  serving  before  1649  were  to  retain 
their  lands  where  not  already  decreed  away  by  the  commissioners; 
and  other  arrangements  were  fixed  upon,  all  equally  fevourable  to 
the  protestant  English,  and  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  catholic  Irish. 

By  this  black  act,  which  closed  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  thou- 
sands of  the  most  respectable  and  ancient  femilies  of  Ireland  were 
consigned  to  hopeless  ruin  and  wretchedness.  Three  thousand  two 
himdred  claims,  the  investigation  of  which  Charles  had  guaranteed 
according  to  his  own  Act  of  Settlement,  were  summarily  got  rid  of; 
and  the  applicants  were  stript  of  their  property,  without  so  much 
as  the  form  of  a  trial.  Their  repeated  applications  for  a  hearing 
of  their  cause — a  privilege  granted  to  the  meanest  criminal — ^were 
pertinaciously  remsed  by  the  monarch  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed 
their  all ;  while  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  nis  fisither,  and 
resisted  his  own  authority,  were  rewarded  with  at  least  two-thirds 
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of  the  best  lands  in  Ireland  ;  and  thus  they  gained  by  rebellion, 
what  the  catholics  lost  by  loyalty.  The  Irish  families  who  were 
rained  by  this  act  were  among  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  and 
had  held  possession  of  their  lands  from  time  immemorial.  The 
MacOoires,  MacMahons,  MacOninesses,  MacCarthys,*  O^Rourkes, 
O'Snllivans,  O'Moores,  O'Perrals,  O^Connors,  and  numbers  more 
of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families,  were  involved  in  one  common 
min,  and  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  land. 

The  principal  author  and  promoter  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and 
Explanation,  the  Dake  of  Ormond,  did  not  go  without  his  reward. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres  were  allotted  to  him  as  his 
share  of  the  spoil,  besides  his  estates  of  inheritance,  discharged  from 
all  chiefries,  leases,  grants,  or  incumbrances ;  the  Act  of  Settlement 
artiully  annulling  and  making  void  all  existing  leases  and  incum- 
brances upon  lands.  The  most  instructive  commentary  upon 
Ormond's  policy  and  management  is  the  simple  fact  that  his  income 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  did  not  exceed  ^7,000  per 
annum ;  whereas  at  the  close  of  them,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or 
eleven  years,  by  his  accumulations  of  rapine  during  that  period,  his 
annual  income  amounted  to  upwards  of  £80,000,  or  more  than 
eleven  times  the  former  amount.  Of  course  the  Irish  people,  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  cursed  him  as  the  author  of  much  of 
their  sufferings ;  and  did  not  cease  to  reproach  him  for  the  iniquity 
and  rapine  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  But  Ormond,  brooding 
orer  his  heap  of  spoils,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  an  abandoned 
and  profligate  court,  heeded  not  their  reproaches,  but  thought  only 
of  other  means  for  still  frirther  coercing  and  oppressing  the  unfor- 
tunate Irish. 

The  part  which  Charles  played  throughout  these  transactions 
was  even  more  heartless  and  infiimous  than  was  usual  with  that 
debauched  and  beastly  monarch.  He  violated  every  promise  which 
he  had  formerly  made  to  his  Irish  subjects,  and  sacrificed  them  to 
those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  against  him.  He 
gninted  large  portions  of  the  lands  wrested  from  the  rightftil  owners, 

^  *  ^  Th»  firte  of  the  onee  ftfrnMable  ckn  of  the  Mac  Oirth js,**  vji  Mrs.  Hill,  in  her  I&blimd, 
*"  is  lioiUr  to  that  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  fKnilies  of  Ireland :  the  descondanta,  in  a  direct  line, 
^y  be  often  found  working,  as  day-labourers,  around  the  ruins  of  castles  where  their  forefathers 
nad  nded ;  and  as,  in  many  instances,  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  oedturv  and  a  half  has 
["■■ed  between  their  grandeur  and  their  degradation,  it  can  ezdte  no  marvel  i^  at  times,  they 
indulge  the  idea,  that  what  was  swept  from  them  by  the  strong  hand  of  conquest,  the  eddy  of 
«^ts  may  bring  back  to  them  snin.  We  have  ounelves  seen  the  legitimate  heir  of  one  of 
we  aadent  rulers  and  owners  of  Weat  Carbeiy,  pause,  as  he  delved  the  soil,  lean  on  his  spade, 
^  point  to  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  stretcning  tax  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  speak,  as  if 
»ey  were  stQl  his  own,  of  the  wide  district  of  which  his  great  grandsire  was  the  chief.  The 
toqcbiiigitory  which  Mr.  Crofion  Croker  toUs  of  the  representative  of  the  MacGarthy  (  Muakerry) 
ttauly  ma^  go^l  ita  parallel  in  every  barony  in  Ireland.  The  existing  proprietor  of  a  portion  of 
^cse  forileited  estates  observed,  one  evening,  in  his  demesne,  an  aged  man  stretched  at  the  foot 
!*  *^  old  tree,  ^*  sobbing  as  thou^fh  his  heart  would  break.^  On  expressing  sympathy,  and 
m<imiing  the  cause  of  such  excessive  sorrow,  he  received  this  answer, — ^**  I  am  a  Mac  Carthy, 
^^  toe  posaesaor  of  that  castle  and  these  broad  lands :  this  tree  I  planted,  and  I  have  returned 
^  vst^  It  with  my  tears.  Tomorrow  I  sail  for  Spain,  whore  I  have  been  an  exile  and  an  outlftw 
unce  the  revolution.  To-night,  for  the  last  time,  I  bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  th« 
nonuj  of  my  ancestors." 
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to  members  of  his  own  iamily,  to  his  courtesans  and  his  strompets, 
and  to  numbers  of  the  other  nameless  creatures  that  crawled  about 
his  court.  He  increased  his  own  revenue  from  Ireland  bj  aboye 
^80,000  per  annum.  Charles  also  put  down  the  Irish  parliament, 
—a  thing  that  Cromwell  had  neyer  attempted.  No  sooner  had  the 
act  of  settlement  been  consummated,  than  parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  was  not  called  together  again  for  twenty-seven  years  after. 
EveiT  vestige  of  representation  was  put  an  end  to,  and  Charles  and 
the  English  parliament  thenceforward  exercised  a  despotic  and 
altogether  irresponsible  control  over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  But 
the  venal  and  corrupt  Irish  parliament,  chiefly  composed  as  it  was 
of  protestant  ascendancy  men,  had  paved  the  way  for  this  flagrant 
and  unconstitutional  usurpation ;  for  they  settled  on  Charles  and 
his  heirs  and  successors,  a  large  hereditary  revenue,  thereby  giving 
up  the  control  over  the  public  purse,  and  rendering  the  croirn 
independent,  and  parliaments  virtually  unnecessary. 

Well  might  Swift  say  that  "loyalty  is  the  foiWe  of  the  Irish,'' 
and  Moore  that  it  is  "a  superfluous  luxTny;''  when,  after  all 
the  iniquitous  oppressions  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Charleses,  we  still  find  them,  of  all  other  subjects  of  the  British 
crown,  the  most  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  infttmous  honse 
of  Stuart,  and  the  readiest  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their 
hereditary  right  and  privilege  to  oppress.  "  The  stupidity  of  their 
attachment,''  says  an  author,  himself  a  catholic,  "cannot  be 
accounted  for,  unless  by  the  force  of  an  opinion,  then  and  long 
after  prevalent  among  them,  that  the  hereditary  right  of  kings  was 
of  divine  origin,  and  consequently  paramount  to  every  -rule  of 
public  and  private  right.  It  was  their  stupid  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts  that  made  popery  and  slavery  synonimous  terms,  and 
heaped  such  a  pile  of  misfortunes  on  this  unhappy  nation."* 
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The  fever-flush  of  joy  which  followed  the  Restoration  had  scarcely 
subsided,  ere  the  English  people  found  themselves  again  the  prejof 
a  system  of  the  most  neartless  and  frivolous  tyranny.  The  contraai 
between  the  stem  and  stoical  government  of  the  I^uritans  and  the 

■  0*Coniim'«  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  p.  108. 
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scoffing,  profligate,  lewd,  and  libertine  court  of  Charles  IL,  was 
indeed  great.  Notwithstanding  all  their  crimes  and  cruelties  in 
Ireland,  which  we  would  be  the  last  to  palliate,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  England,  under  the 
Commonwealth,  was  such  as  had  never  been  surpassed.  The 
energy,  vigour,  and  efficiency  of  the  government,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  never  more  sensibly 
felt.  The  name  of  England,  which  before  had  been  a  byeword, 
now  became  renowned  all  over  the  globe.  The  policy  of  Cromwell 
was  in  almost  every  case  successful.  Justice  had  never  been  better 
administered  since  England  was  a  nation.  Religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  discussion  had  never  before  been  enjoyed  in  the  same 
degree.  How  unfortunate  it  is  for  CromwelPs  reputation,  that  he 
60  grossly  departed  from  this  policy  in  Ireland,  and  chimed  in  with 
all  the  fierce  and  brutal  prejudices  of  his  age.  But  persecution  was 
the  rule  with  Ireland,  from  the  beginning  of  England's  dominion 
over  it.  Oppression  was  the  hereditary  treatment  of  the  ''  mere 
Irish'^ :  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  "  utterly  irreclaimable"  race, 
and  their  possessions  were  regarded  b^  the  English  nation  as  a  fair 
and  legitimate  spoil,  which  they  were  justified  m  doing  with  as  best 
pleased  them. 

They  who  expected  that  Charles  would  improve  upon  the  policy 
of  his  predecessors,  were  soon  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  laid  completely  prostrate  all 
hopes  which  the  Irish  people  may  up  to  that  time  have  entertained 
of  his  justice  and  gratitude.  In  England,  his  conduct  and  policy 
presented  a  revolting  contrast  to  those  of  his  predecessor.  Profli- 
gacy became  &shionable,  and  the  king  took  the  lead  in  the  race  of 
Inst  and  licentiousness.  Vice  became  orthodox;  while  religion  and 
virtue  were  scouted  as  low  and  vulgar  things.  The  measures  of 
goyernment  were  regulated  by  the  caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests 
of  bnfibons.  The  king  and  most  of  his  courtiers  lived  in  a  state  of 
ostentatious  concubinage  with  women  of  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter ;  Charles  providing  for  his  ofiispring  of  illegitimates  by  sundry 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  by  alienating  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown,  or  by  inventing  new  taxes  and  imposts,  some  of  which 
continue  down  to  the  present  day.  The  principles  of  liberty  were 
niade  the  scofi^  of  libertines,  whose  knowledge  was  confined  to  the 
arts  of  sensuality  and  seduction.  A  blackguardism  of  feeling  and 
manners  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  which  soon  extended 
through  all  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  church  itself  became 
deeply  tainted  with  all  the  vices  of  the  age, — paying  a  not  unworthy 
homage  to  its  re-establisher,  Charles,  on  whom  it  first  bestowed  the 
title  of  "  religious  and  gracious"*' !  With  the  restoration,  the  church 
took  care  also  to  restore  persecution  and  intolerance.  By  its  means 
Clumbers  of  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  English  citizens  were 
forced  to  emigrate  to  foreign  parts,  some  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  many  more  to  the  American  colonies.     These  belonged  to  the 
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middle  classes,  among  whom,  as  at  present,  the  great  strength  of 
dissent  lay.  It  was  the  middle  classes — ^the  merchants,  yeomen, 
and  smaller  landowners  of  England — together  with  a  very  few 
members  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  overthrew  the  royal  power  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  the  same  men  were  now  equally  opposed  to  the 
foul  and  wicked  government  of  his  son  Charles  II.  The  court  and 
the  church  knew  this ;  and  hence  their  persecution  of  the  middle 
class  puritans  of  England,  immediately  after  and  long  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  the  restoration. 

But  the  consequences  of  these  measures  of  persecution  soon  re- 
turned upon  the  perpetrators  themselves.  For,  by  driving  so  many 
of  the  middle  ranks  out  of  the  country,  the  chief  j>ortion  of  its 
active  industry,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  floating  capital,  were  lost 
to  England,  and  forced  into  foreign  channels.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  loss  was  sustained,  the  disastrous  war  with  Holland  cut 
off  a  large  source  of  employment  for  the  British  people:  the  plagne 
also  had  paralyzed  many  of  the  sources  of  industry :  added  to 
which,  the  dissipation  and  gross  extravagance  of  the  court  tended 
to  drain  the  public  exchequer,  and  to  cause  great  embarrassment 
of  the  national  finances.  The  distress  soon  became  general  among 
the  people.  AD  classes  suffered  :  the  working  classes,  for  want  <^ 
employment  and  food  ;  the  middle  classes,  for  want  of  trade ;  and 
above  all,  the  landlords,  who  suffered  from  the  alarming  dinUmaion 
of  rents !  The  two  former  classes  might  have  suffered  long  enoogh, 
and  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  their  sufferings ;  but  no 
sooner  were  rents  touched,  and  the  aristocracy  affected,  than  it  w» 
deemed  necessary  immediately  to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 

And  it  would  appear  that  at  this  period  as  absurd  notions  of 
"  protection ''  prevailed,  as  have  since  been  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lators of  this  country.  The  falling  off  in  rents  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  almost  unanimously  attributed  to  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle  ! — ^though  the  anniftil  value  of  all  the  cattle  imported^ 
was  far  short  of  the  alleged  deficiency  in  the  value  of  lands ;  and 
besides,  far  greater  importations  had  taken  place  at  former  periods, 
without  causing  complaints,  or  leading  to  any  diminution  of  the 
value  of  land.  But  the  legislative  wisdom  showed  itself  above  all 
reason,  and  resolved  to  pass  an  act,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
fat  cattle  from  Ireland.  The  common  people,  who  were  ready 
enough  to  chime  in  with  their  rulers,  when  a  hard  law  was  to  be 
passed  for  Ireland,  also  joined  in  the  outcry  against  Irish  beef; 
perhaps  seeing  in  it  one  of  the  means  employed  by  the  "  man  of 
sin']  to  insinuate  "popery"  into  the  British  constitution.  Petitions 
against  the  importation  of  the  hated  animals  were  poured  into  the 
house  of  commons  in  immense  numbers ;  and  at  the  parliament 
held  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1665,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  per- 
petual prohibition  of  importing  all  cattle  from  Ireland,  dead  or 
ahve,  great  or  small,  fat  or  lean.  About  this  time  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  occurred,   and  much  destitution  aod  misery  was  the 
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consequence.  When  the  news  reached  Ireland,  great  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  the  English  sufferers ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  a  contribution  for  their  relief.  But,  as  the  Irish  had  not 
money  to  giye,  they  offered  that  which  they  had, — ^namely,  a 
present  of  cattle.  They  proposed  to  send  80,000  fat  beeves,  for 
the  aid  of  the  Londoners.  But  this  generous  offer  was  only  the 
canse  of  renewed  clamour  throughout  England, — ^the  people  seeing 
in  it  only  a  wily  attempt  to  evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  insinuate 
their  beef  into  the  country  under  the  pretext  of  charity  and 
benevolence. 

The  Irish  saw  in  the  proposed  measure  the  ruin  of  their  only 
trade — ^that  of  provisions.  All  other  branches  of  industry  had 
been  paralysed  by  the  destructive  civil  war  which  had  so  long  raged 
throughout  the  country.  Their  only  remaining  exports,  therefore, 
were  cattle  and  wool ;  and  they  feared  that  the  consequences  of 
flopping  the  trade  in  them  would  prove  the  ruin  of  Irish  agriculture. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  in  parliament,  the  most  eminent 
among  whom  was  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  contended  that  the  chief 
mischiefs  of  this  measure  would  fall  upon  the  English  people 
themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  would  diminish  their  own  supply  of 
food,  which  was  the  very  first  requisite  of  national  prosperity  and 
happiness.  It  was  urged  also,  that  they  would  iimict  a  serious 
blow  upon  their  own  industry,  by  putting  an  end  to  a  trade  which 
was  doubly  advantageous  to  England : — first,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  and  next,  by  encouraging  commerce 
and  manufacture, — for,  in  return  for  provisions,  cattle,  and  raw 
materials,  every  kind  of  English  manufacture  was  reimported  to 
Ireland.  It  was  shown  that,  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  England 
bein^  deprived  of  cheap  food  from  Ireland,  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  higher,  the  price  of  labour  would  accordingly  be  augmented, 
and  English  manufactures  would  thus  be  rendered  too  dear  to  be 
exported ;  while  Ireland  would  be  compelled  either  to  manufacture 
for  herself,  or  to  trade  with  other  countries  which  imposed  no  such 
absurd  restrictions  on  her  industry.  All  these  arguments,  as  old  as 
common  sense  itself,  failed  to  influence  the  English  people  or  the 
English  legislature ;  the  northern  and  western  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  were,  it  is  said,  violently  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
hibition ;  and  commanding  a  majority  of  the  house,  the  bill  passed, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Before,  however,  it  could  be  passed 
into  law,  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  measure  was  delayed 
till  the  next  session.  The  Irish,  meanwhile,  bestired  themselves  to 
oppose  the  bill,  and  used  aU  their  influence  with  the  king  and  the 
more  influential  members  in  the  lords,  to  retard  and  defeat  the 
measure.  But  in  vain.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was 
introduced  and  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  ^'  in  a  rage  of 
obstinacv,"^  as  if  to  show  the  king,  who  opposed  the  bill,  that  they 
still  held  the  upper-hand  of  him.  They  declared  in  the  preamble 
to  the  bill,  that  the  admission  of  Irish  cattle  to  England  was  a 
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NUISANCE,  which  must  at  once  be  checked.  The  lord^  on  the 
measure  being  sent  up  to  them,  made  a  ludicrofua  aU^empt  at 
^'amendment  ;  inserting^ the  words  '^detriment  and  mischief,^ 
instead  of  ^^  nuisance.''^  JBut  the  commons,  on  its  bein^  reiamed 
to  them,  insisted  on  their  preamble,  and  refused  to  give  it  up. 
Lord  Ashley,  in  order  to  compromise  the  matter,  proposed,  that 
instead  of  the  importation  being  declared  a  nuisance,  it  might  be 
declared  a  "  felony,"  or  a  "premunire."  Lord  Clarendon  suggested 
that  it  might  with  equal  reason  and  justice  be  declared  *•*'  aduU^.'^ 
These  sapient  suggestions  were,  howerer,  disr^^ded :  the  bill 
passed ;  and  thus,  for  the  time,  ended  this  war  of  Irish  bulls. 

But  though  great  injury  to  Irish  interests  had  at  first  been 
apprehended  from  this  absurd  and  malicious  measure,  the  issue 
proved  that  Ireland  was  a  gainer  instead  of  a  loser  by  its  enactmeot. 
For,  shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed,  Charles,  irritated  into  doinff 
justice,  issued  an  act  of  state,  by  which  Free  Trade  was  aUovred 
between  Ireland  and  all  other  countries,  whether  at  war  or  peace 
with  his  majesty.  He  also  permitted  the  Irish  to  retaliate  on  the 
Scotch,  who,  like  their  English  brethren,  had  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  Irish  corn,  cattle,  and  beef, — ^by  refusing  admissiaii  to 
their  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  as  detrimental  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland.  The  Irish  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth 
of  home  manufactures.  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  kid 
by  the  English  government  upon  the  export  of  these  prime  .articles 
of  food,  they  possessed  in  greater  abundance  than  usual  this  great 
raw  material  of  all  manufactured  commodities.  Many  of  the  chief 
men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  country  encouraged  the  growth  of 
Irish  manufactures,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  if  not  £rom  motives 
of  patriotism.  Ormond  erected  a  woollen  manufactory  at  Clomnel, 
the  capital  of  Tipperary,  and  brought  over  from  Canterbury  500 
protestant  Walloon  families,  to  carry  it  on.  He  was  induced  to 
take  this  step,  by  the  prohibition  which  had  been  laid  by  the 
English  government  on  the  exportation  of  wool;  the  Irish betog 
forced,  as  it  were,  by  this  and  other  steps,  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence,  also,  an  ingenious  pro- 
jector, commenced  a  wool-combing  and  frieze  manu£Eu;toryatCarrick» 
another  town  belonging  to  the  duke.  The  growth  of  flax  and  the 
linen  trade  also  received  a  new  impetus  at  this  time.  An  unmense 
number  of  families,  skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  were  brooffht 
from  Brabant,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  Rochelle,  and  other 
parts  of  France.  Manu&cturing  establishments  of  various  kinds 
were  thus  fairly  set  on  foot ;  and,  under  this  system,  Ireland,  at  all 
times  full  of  vigour,  soon  bej^n  to  bloom  and  prosper,  and  to  recover 
rapidly  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  long  and  destructive 
civil  war.  Commerce  again  displayed  her  sails  on  the  Irish  shores, 
and  the  people  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  happiness  and 
comfort  after  all  the  fearful  sufferings  they  had  been  compelied  to 
endure.      It  may  not  be  miprofitable  here  to  remark,  that    a 
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the  very  time  when  Ireland  was  thus  prospering  under  her  system 
of  free  trade,  the  people  of  England,  who  had  walled  themselves 
round  with  monopoly,  were  loudly  crying  out  "  distress," — the 
landlords  complained,  as  before,  of  low  rents, — and  the  commercial 
classes  saw  before  them  only  repeated  losses,  defeat,  bankruptcy, 
and  ruin. 

About  this  time^  Ormond  was  called  to  England  by  the  attempts 
of  the  in&mous  party  known  in  history  as  the  Cabal^'^  whose  object 
was  to  oust  him  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Cla- 
rendon from  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  England.  Intrigue  was 
now  the  great  moving  power  in  the  state.  The  back-stairs  of 
conrts  were  the  avenues  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  fevour  of  the  king^s  mistresses  determined  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  and  the  quarrels,  intrigues,  and  plottings  of  des- 
picable factions  regulated  the  destinies  of  the  millions  of  people 
constituting  the  British  empire.  The  Cabal  on  this  occasion 
succeeded  in  their  designs,  for,  at  their  bidding,  Charles,  who,  like 
his  father,  was  alike  ready  to  sacrifice  friend  and  foe  when  it  suited 
his  own  selfish  purposes,  summarily  dismissed  Ormond  from  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Lord  Robarts  the  lord  privy 
seal  in  his  stead.  This  nobleman  proved  useless  alike  to  the  Cabal, 
to  the  kinff,  and  to  the  Irish  protestant  faction ;  accordingly,  he 
was  soon  disniissed,  to  make  room  for  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
a  creature  of  the  Ihike  of  Buckingham. 

Lord  Berkeley's  appointment  to  4he  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
|?av6  great  joy  to  the  catholic  party,  but  filled  the  protestants  with 
dismay  and  alarm.  Charleses  strong  bias  towards  Catholicism  was 
now  weU  known,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  Berkeley 
had  been  promoted  to  his  position  of  power  and  eminence  through 
the  influence  of  the  catholic  party.  The  design  of  erecting  monar- 
cbial  power  in  England,  on  the  model  framed  by  Laud  and  the 
first  Charles,  was,  it  seems,  again  to  be  attempted,  and  the  way 
for  this  was  to  be  paved  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  most  powerfril 
members  of  the  Catholic  body  accompanied  Berkeley  to  the  seat  of 
the  Irish  government ;  and  he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins  of 
office,  before  a  toleration  and  latitude  was  permitted  to  the  catho- 
lics such  as  had  not  beenr  witnessed  since  the  period  of  *Hhe 
reformation.'*'  The  penal  statutes  of  Elizabeth  were  relaxed  ;  and 
the  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  was  allowed.  Com- 
missions of  the  peace  were  granted  to  many  of  the  catholic  gentry ; 
catholics  were  also  admitted  to  the  corporations,  and  invested  with 
Tarious  situations  of  trust,  both  civil  and  military.  Berkeley  also 
openly  befriended  the  anti-remonstrant  or  high  catholic  party  ;f  and 

*  So  ctlled  firom  the  initial  letters  of  the  namei  of  their  flye  leaders, — Clifford,  Arlington, 
BuduBgham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

,t  The  ffMMfMiranis  and  AnH-Eemonsirantt  vnn  the  two  great  paities  into  which  the 
Iriih  Cvtholics  were  about  thb  time  divided.  The  ground  of  their  difference  was  as  to  the 
'^'*<*siire  of  obedience  due  by  catholics  to  die  dvil  power.    It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
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showed  great  signs  of  fayour  to  their  leader,  Peter  Talhot,  who 
had  been  created  by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Dublin.  This  prelate 
proposed  to  celebrate  high  mass  in  Dublin,  in  a  style  of  extraordi- 
nary splendour ;  and  for  this  purjpose  he  pubUcly  applied  for  the 
use  of  some  hangings  and  plate  which  made  part  of  the  fumitore  of 
the  castle.  The  articles  were  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
secretary,  Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  was  said  to  have  expressed  a  wi^ 
that  high  mass  might  soon  be  publicly  celebrated  in  the  churches  of 
the  establishment. 

These  appearances  of  favoritism  to  the  catholic  party  were  cal- 
culated greatly  to  alarm  the  protestants,  who  may  scarcely  yet  be 
said  to  have  fairly  settled  down  into  the  possession  of  their  properties. 
They  were  still  tormented  by  a  sense  of  their  insecurity,  and  stood 
in  constant  dread  of  an  attempted  resumption  by  the  Irish  of  their 
forfeited  estates.  And  it  appears  that  by  this  time,  the  catholics, 
elated  with  the  prospect  before  them,  begun  to  entertain  hopes  of 
redress  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  at  the  restoration, 
and  commissioned  Talbot  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  laying  their 
grievances  before  the  king  and  parliament  of  England.  A  petition 
was  forwarded  to  the  king  and  council,  setting  forth  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by  the  usurpers,  for 
their  loyalty ;  and  praying  for  a  review  of  the  act  of  settlement. 
The  protestant  party  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  saw  in  this 
movement  of  the  catholics  a  bold  and  dangerous  design  to  overturn 
the  entire  settlement  of  Irelatld.  They  acted  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  estates  with  which 
they  had  just  been  invested.  They  petitioned  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  maintain  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation;  and 
appealed  to  the  English  people  against  the  designs  of  the  catholic 
party.  The  appeal  was  at  once  responded  to.  Petitions  poured 
mto  both  houses  of  parliament.  Agitation  and  complaint,  the  fear 
of  royal  tyranny,  and  an  undefined  horror  of  "  Popery,'^  pervaded 
the  public  mind .     Ministers  became  alarmed ;  and,  finding  they  had 

chapter  of  the  above  history,  that  on  the  acceirioD  of  Charles,  a  lojal  remonitnnoe  (dnwn  tn  bf 
Peter  Walsh,  a  Fraaciscan  friar)  wa  presented  to  hia  majesty,  sicned  by  a  large  namber  ot  the 
Irish  catholic  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry,  in  which  they  sclcnowiedged  the  king  to  be  the  sapmne 
lord  and  riffhtful  sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  bim  in  all  dvil  ud 
temporal  anfairs,  notwithstanding  any  pretension,  sentence,  or  declaration,  on  the  put  of  the  pops 
or  see  of  Rome;  and,  farther,  they  openly  dieclaimed  **all  fordgn  power,  papal  or  prinoelj, 
■piritual  or  temporal,  inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  able,  or  shall  pretena  to  fine  them  fironi  tko* 
obligation,  or  permit  them  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  majesty^  person  or  govemmeot.**  Tbc 
catholics  who  signed  the  document,  and  afkerwaids  professed  to  abide  by  it,  were  known  ss  tbe 
rmnoiM/ran/ party.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  anH-remonsiranit,  headed  by  P<^ 
Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  held  that  Walsh  had  only  been  made  a  dnpe  of;  in  gettiog  op 
his  remonstrance,  to  serve  the  protestant  ascendancy.  Besides  this,  it  was  understood  that  tbe 
high  catholic  party  were  strongly  opposed  to  it,  as  not  only  disrespectful  to  the  pope;  buteentrut 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicism.  The  internuncio  of  the  Roman  see  at  Bnu^ 
condemned  the  doctrines  m  the  remonstrance  as  schismatic,  and  declared  that  it  would  do  moro 
mischief  to  the  church  than  any  persecution  which  it  had  ever  yet  undergone.  A  majority  of 
the  Irish  prelates  concurred  in  these  censures ;  and  a  fierce  contest  took  place  and  lent  i^ 
between  the  two  p.irlic8  of  romonstrants  and  anti-remonstrants.  It  served  the  purposes  of  tb® 
government,  as  such  discussions  generally  do ;  for,  while  they  were  splitting  8trai<  s,  the  proteitaot 
asceadaocy  were  taking  care  to  keep  both  of  them  alike  under  foot. 
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allow^ed  Berkeley  to  go  too  far,  showed  signs  of  retreat.  They 
affected  to  condemn  their  lord-lieutenant,  and  shortly  after  removed 
him  from  the  government,  appointing  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  place. 
Tlie  enquiry  was  thus  superseded,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  catho- 
lic party  summarily  checked.  Many  of  the  favours  granted  to  them 
by  Lord  Berkeley  were  now  withdrawn ;  they  were  expelled  the  cor- 
porations, and  protestants  readmitted  to  their  places.  The  Earl  of 
Esi^x*8  administration  passed  without  any  occurrence  worthy  of 
reiuark.  He  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he  became  disgusted 
with  his  position,  and  solicited  leave  to  resign.  This  was  granted ; 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  king  again  selected  the  Duke  of 
Orrnond,  who  had  been  living  in  disgrace  about  court,  as  his  lord- 
lieutenant  in  Ireland. 

Scarcely  had  Ormond  been  settled  in  his  government,  ere  the 
astoonding  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  discovery  of  an  alarming 
"  Popish  Plot*'  by  TiTirs  Oates.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
the  alleged  discoverer,  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  assassinate  the 
kincT,  and  many  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  country,  if  they 
would  not  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  that  the  Jesuits,  who  were  plentifully  supplied  with  money, 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  had  emissaries  and  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  these  same  Jesuits  had  been  the  authors 
of  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  were  now  concerting  a  plan  for  the 
burning  of  Westminster,  Wapping,  and  all  the  ships  in  the  river ; 
and  that  the  Pope,  who  claimed  absolute  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
had  already,  by  a  recent  bull,  filled  up  all  the  bishoprics  and  digni- 
ties in  the  church,  and  appointed  all  his  officers,  ministers,  and  dig- 
nitaries  of  state.  The  plot  was  also  said  to  extend  to  Ireland,  that 
Ormond  was  to  fall  among  the  first  victims,  and  that  the  leaders 
in  Ireland  were  Peter  Talbot,  the  catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Mountgarret,  and  Colonel  Peppard.  The  alarm  caused  by 
the  promulgation  of  these  rumours  was  extreme.  Terror  seized 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  whisper  of  reason  was  drowned  in  the 
hurricane  of  indignation  that  immediately  broke  out.  At  first,  men 
walked  the  streets  as  if  their  steps  were  dogged  by  assassins  ;  and 
turned  a  comer  as  if  death  lay  in  wait  to  seize  them.  Zealous 
protestants  each  deemed  themselves  marked  for  destruction  by  the 
Pope  and  his  agents ;  and  no  one  was  so  contemptible  as  not  to 
conceive  himself  the  object  of  assassination  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
ArniB  were  worn  by  all  ranks,  and  secret  armour  by  those 
who  could  afibrd  it.  At  length  indignation  succeeded  to  terror, 
and  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  the  public  appetite.  Oates 
having  been  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  i*  1,200  a-year,  and  the 
trade  of  a  protestant  witness  and  discoverer  of  plots  thus  being 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  one,  more  witnesses  and  discoverers  made 
their  appearance, — among  whom  were  Bedloe,  Dangerfield,  Car- 
stairs,  and  others.  Seizures  were  made,  and,  urged  on  by  popular 
frenzy,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  without  delay. 
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More  victims  followed,  and  still  more, — protesiant  pdpits  keeping 
up  the  fierce  flame  of  anti-popish  zeal.  Higher  and  higher  g^ne 
was  flown  at,  and  even  the  royal  family  itself  was  not  safe  from 
the  public  insanity. 

The  rage,  as  might  be  expected,  extended  to  Ireland,  where  it 
was  supposed  the  protestant  population  were  in  greater  danger  than 
in  England, — constituting,  as  the  Roman  catholics  did,  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  Irish  population.  Ormond,  whether  he  believed 
in  the  plot  or  not,  knew  that  at  such  a  time  he  must  take  decided 
and  active  steps  against  the  Calholics,  if  he  would  save  himself  from 
suspicion,  and  perhaps  destruction.  As  it  was  avowed  by  the 
English  discoverers  of  the  plot,  that  the  leaders^  of  the  threatened 
Irisn  insurrection  were  Peter  Talbot,  the  catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Lord  Montgarret,  and  Colonel  Peppard,  Ormond,  acting 
on  the  orders  of  the  English  council^  immediately  proceeded  to 
apprehend  these  persons.  Talbot  was  found  at  his  brother'^s  honse, 
near  Dublin,  worn-out  and  dying,  from  a  disease  under  which  he 
had  been  labouring  for  two  years  past, — a  most  unlikely  person  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government.  Lord  Monnt^ 
garret  was  found  bed-ridden  with  age,  and  unable  to  don  his  own 
clothes.  These  two  venerable  "  conspirators^*  were,  however, 
seized  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  As  for  Colonel  Peppard, 
he  could  not  be  found,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that  no  such  person 
existed.  Ormond  also  proceeded  to  disarm  the  Irish  catholics, 
organized  a  protestant  militia,  and  put  all  the  garrisons  in  a  position 
of  security  from  surprise  or  sudden  attack.  He  also  ordei^  that 
all  known  tories*  should  be  apprehended,  and  brought  to  justice; 
and  that  their  relatives  should  be  committed  to  prison  and  kept 
there,  until  the  said  tories  were  themselves  taken  and  destroyw. 
The  Roman  catholic  priests,  also,  were  made  amenable  for  the 
doings  of  these  tories  ;  for  Ormond  commanded  that  in  any  place 
where  murders  or  robberies  had  been  committed,  the  parish-priest 
was  to  be  apprehended,  committed  to  prison,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  within  fourteen  days,  unless  the  guilty  persons  were^ 
killed  or  taken !  Catholics  were  also  forbidden  to  enter  the  castle  of 
Dublin  or  any  other  fort,  without  special  permission  from  the  autho- 
rities ;  fairs  were  ordered  to  be  held  outside  the  \i^alls  of  towns,  the 
peasants  to  attend  them  unarmed. 

The  English  council  were  not  satisfied  with  these  measures: 
they  were  discontented  with  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  many  there 
were  who  longed  for  another  rebellion  that  they  might  increase 
their  estates  by  new  forfeitures.  The  protestant  party  therefore 
employed  every  means  to  lash  the  catholics  into  another  revolt. 
The  test  act  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced,  catholic  peers 

*  These  tories,  or  robben,  were  the  remnins  of  the  diBpossessed  inhalntaiitfl  of  Ulster  ud  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  many  of  whom  had  been  cngured  in  the  civil  irsr,  and,  after  being  disbanded, 
having  no  houses  to  go  to,  lived  by  plunder.  Their  chief  resorts  were  the  mountains  and  bogB  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught. 
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were  expelled,  by  a  new  enactment,  from  the  legislature*,  and 
Ormond  was  recommended  to  arrest  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Irish  name,  and  to  banish  the  catholic  inhabitants  from  all  the 
cities  and  walled  towns.  Ormond,  however,  reinsed  to  adopt  these 
barbarous  suggestions,  though  every  method  was  secretly  adopted  to 
urge  him  into  overt  acts  against  the  catholics.  The  English  plot- 
ters were  sorely  discomfited  at  the  fruitlessness  of  their  labours  as 
regarded  Ireland  ;  but  as  nothing  but  blood  would  suit  them,  they 
were  still  resolved  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  victims.  They  des- 
patx;hed  emissaries  throughout  the  country  in  search  of  informers 
and  witnesses,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  encouraging  all 
persons,  '^  that  could  make  any  further  discoveries  of  the  horrid 
popish  plot,  to  come  in  and  declare  the  same.'*'*  The  example  of 
the  pensioned  Oates  was  held  out,  and  villains  of  every  creed  and 
class  were  invited  into  the  same  golden  path  of  prosperity.  A  whole 
year  had  elapsed  since  the  announcement  of  the  plot  before  a  single 
witness  presented  himself  from  Ireland,  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  but  scarcely  had  this  proclamation  been  issued  than  it 
took  effect.  Numbers  of  tories  and  other  criminals,  confined  in  the 
jails,  now  discovered  that  they  had  something  to  reveal  on  the  sub- 
ject :  the  loathsome  objects  were  accordingly  drawn  forth  from  their 
dens,  and  sent  over  to  England  at  the  public  expense,  where, 
properly  instructed  by  the  contrivers  of  the  plot,  they  gave  such 
evidence  as  their  paymasters  required.  It  was  upon  the  evidence  of 
three  of  these  suborned  wretches  that  Archbishop  Plunkett,  the 
Roman  catholic  primate  of  Ireland,  was  apprehended,  and,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  sent  over  to  England  to  be  tried.  Of  course 
be  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death ;  though  some  di£El- 
culty  was  experienced  in  accomplishing  his  destruction,  even  by  a 
protestant  jury.  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  died  solemnly 
professing  his  entire  innocence  to  the  last.  Burnet,  the  protestant 
divine,  describes  the  primate  Plunkett,  on  the  authority  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  ^'  as  a  wise  and  sober  man,  fond  of  living  quietly  and  in 
due  subjection  to  the  government,  without  engaging  in  intrigues  of 
state."''  There  cannot  now  be  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  entire 
innocence  of  the  venerable  archbishop.'f' 

*  Tlut  ditmcefnl  act  wu  not  repealed  until  the  year  1829.  The  door  of  the  boaie  of  com- 
n^'^^  still  more  cloeely  shut  against  the  catholics :  an  act,  passed  in  the  preceding  sesaion 
(lo77),  imposing  npon  members  the  oath  of  iupremacy,  and  the  declaration  against  tuDstantia. 
tioQ ;  tbos  it  benmethe  practice,  as  it  htfl  long  oeen  the  principle,  to  exclude  from  the  pale  of 
tbv  constitution  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

t "  Plnnkett,*^  tars  Bishop  Burnet,  '*  wu  at  this  time  brought  to  his  trial.  Some  lewd  Irish 
pnc9U,  and  others  of  that  nation,  hearing  that  England  was  then  disposed  to  hearken  to  good 
'WKAiias,  thought  themselres  well  qnsiified  for  tlie  employment ;  so  they  came  over  to  swear 
^  thcie  was  a  great  plot  in  Ireland.  The  witnesacs  were  brutal  and  profligate  men ;  yet  the 
'^rl  of  ShaClesbury  cherished  them  much ;  they  were  examined  by  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
Jti  Mrhat  ther  said  was  beliered.  Some  of  these  priests  had  been  censured  by  him,  for  their 
lewdacas.  Plunkett  had  nothii^  to  say  in  his  defence,  but  to  deny  all ;  so  he  was  condemned, 
JD'l  suffered  veij  decently,  expressing  himself  in  many  particulars  as  became  a  bishop ;  he  died 
oenjingcTcrythmg  that  had  been  sworn  against  him. — Bubmbt^s  History  or  ais  own  Timks, 
^•>l.  I.  p.  230.       •  -•  "» 
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At  last  the  anii-popiBh  zeal  began  to  flabdde,  and  the  people  by 
degrees  returned  to  their  senses.  After  a  number  of  lives  had  been 
taken,  they  awoke  from  their  frenzy,  and  found  they  had  been 
made  the  dupes  of  a  faction.  The  object  of  the  cabal,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Shaftesbury,  was  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
from  the  throne.  They  imagined  that  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object  was  by  playing  upon  the  anti-popish  passions 
of  the  multitude;  and  hence  their  horrible  concoction  of  the  "  plot," 
bv  which  so  many  lives  were  sacrificed, — an  instance  of  national 
bigotry,  crime,  insanity,  and  disgrace,  which,  perhaps,  has  not  its 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.  The  knavery  and  villany 
of  Gates*  and  his  accomplices  were  now  discovered,  and  they  were 
driven  into  disgrace.  Charles  and  his  brother  turned  upon  the 
Shaftesbury  party,  and  trod  them  down.  The  arts  of  the  pro- 
testant  party  were  now  turned  against  themselves.  A  counter- 
plot, known  as  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  was  invented  W  the  kiog'a 
party ;  and  Lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood, 
and  other  noble  patriots,  fell  victims  to  it.  Shaftesbury  fled  beyond 
seas,  and  died  in  misery  and  exile. 

The  cabal  was  now  exploded,  and  the  rojsl  power  again  reigned 
supreme.  The  monarch  was  absolute,  but,  indolent  and  exhausted 
by  excess,  he  resigned  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother  James.  This  prince,  who  was  an  avowed  Roman 
catholic,  indulged  hopes  of  the  final  ascendancy  of  his  party,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  scruple  at  the  methods  he  employed  to  advance 
it.  One  of  his  first  suggestions  to  the  king,  on  his  being  entrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government,  was,  that  means  ought  immediately 
to  be  taken  to  maintain  the  superiority  he  had  acquired  by  the 
defeat  of  the  conspirators  against  his  power,  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  an  Irish  catholic  army  was  indispensable.  Charles  hastily 
adopted  the  recommendation  ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  remove 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant 
cause,  from  the  government  of  Ireland.     The  Earl  of  Rochester 


•  TiTUB  Oatm  waB  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  preadier,  but  on  tbe  nstontion,  be  oonformed 
to  the  church,  got  bimaelf  ordained  a  minister  of  the  establishment,  and  obtameda  misenbls 
appointment  as  a  countnr  curate.  While  in  this  condition,  he  was  twice  conTieted  of  wm 
He  was  afterwards  chaplain  on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  whence  he  was  ezpeUed  for  an  unnstonJ 
crime.  He  next  went  to  the  continent,  and  was  admitted  into  tbe  Jesuits'  ooUege  at  VallsdoW,' 
m  Spain,  from  which,  after  the  lapse  of  fiye  months,  he  was  disgracefuUy  expelled.  H«  ncrt 
appeared  as  a  mendicant  at  the  gate  of  the  Jesuito'  coUege  of  StTOmer,  where  Ve  was  sdmitted, 
and  entertained  for  some  time,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  with  shame.  He  then  retaroed  home 
Sn^^l2'*  ^^  oo8««*.  M»d  in  this  desperate  sUte  he  commenced  tbe  trade  of  witaesMf  sod 
£f  ^f^JSr*"^'  ^*  'V™®*^  °V^  *  ^°^^  profitable  affiiir ;  for  he  was  immediately  voted  a  pMWM 
^cmS«*.L**'i  "'^.  "^  «pl«"^«ily  lodged  St  WhitehaU.  On  the  aeceaaion  df  James  H.,  0»t« 
2000^^^^?.  ?  JW^fT'  and  •entenoed  to  the  following  haid  puniahment :— To  pay  sfiw** 
cimmS tlnJlln^  stnpped  of  h«  amonical  habit,  to  iS  whipped  twice  in  three  ^  hj^ 
cWli^^^^*"^  **1'^*.;?  'Kp^^^7  **  Westminste/.K2l-gate  and  at  the  rfoyJ  ^^ 

of  a  mSJ^oL  >  ^""^^  ^^^  FS\^«^.^  ''^d  ^»*«  ^«  ^  puniahment  with  the  seiwuty 
£400  a  y^r  ^  ^ni^!^"^    .?^^V,^"°'  ^".^  «^^««^  ^^  durance  vUe,  and  s  pcnik*  ^ 
»  /car  was  conferred  upon  the  iU-conditionod  miacroant. 
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was  named  as  his  successor.  Before,  however,  these  designs  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  Charles  died,  and  left  the  vacant  throne  to 
his  brother  James,  who  was  now  enabled  to  carry  his  favourite 
schemes  into  effect — with  what  success,  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AoeeBBon  of  James  II. — His  despotic  tendencies— Expectations  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
—Dismissal  of  Onnond— Xoids-Justices  Forbes  and  Boyle^^The  Monmouth 
Bebellion^^Proceedings  of  the  New  Goremment— Bkurl  of  Clarendon  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant — FaToun  g;ranted  to  the  Catholics — Alarm  of  the  Protestant 
partj — ^Recall  of  Clarendon — Earl  of  Tyrconnel  appointed  Lord-Deputy— His 
acts  highly  fiivourahle  to  the  Catholics — ^The  Corporations  and  the  University.^ 
Attempted  overturn  of  the  Act  of  Settlement — Affoirs  in  England— Jameses 
despotic  conduct — ^Ezcites  the  hostility  of  the  Church— James  grants  a  general 
Toleration — Servile  conduct  of  the  Dissenters— James^i  reckless  acts — Trial  and 
scquittal  of  the  Bishops— Birth  of  a  Prince— The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  in 
£ngIand.~Flight  of  Jamea- The  **  Glorious  Revolution.** 

James  II.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles. 
The  nation  was  in  a  critical  state,  and  required  delicate  manage- 
ment :  the  protestant  party  especially,  who  were  still  exceedingly 
powerful,  were  greatly  discontented  with  the  policy  of  the  court,  and 
alarmed  at  the  favours  openly  shown  to  the  catholic  body.  The 
accession  of  James  increased  their  fears,  for  he  was  an  avowed  and 
zealous  catholic,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  his  object  was 
to  establish  that  religion  bv  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  brother's  mneral,  he  went  to  mass  publicly  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  ordering  the  chapel  doors  to  be  thrown 
wide  open.  Besides  this  open  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  old 
creed,  James  had  also  a  disposition  to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative 
in  regard  to  points  on  which  the  nation  was  extremely  sensitive : 
he  ordered  the  levy  of  taxes  without  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
and  thus  was  guilty  of  the  same  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  had 
brought  his  fisither^s  head  to  the  block.  But  James  at  this  time 
calculated  on  the  support  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
degrading  gold  he  was  now  receiving ;  for  the  English  monarch 
and  his  courtiers  were  now,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been,  the 
pensioned  slaves  of  a  foreign  prince  !  It  was  Louis'  policy  at  this 
time  to  keep  England  weak,  m  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
pnrsne  his  plans  of  European  conquest  unmolested.  One  of  the 
fir^t  things  that  Louis  did,  after  the  accession  of  James,  was  to 
secure  him  bv  a  bribe  of  500,000  livres,  which  the  slavish  monarch 
accepted  with  tears  of  gratitude,  assuring  the  French  envoy  that 
his  trust,  after  Ood,  was  in  the  French  king!  Rochester  also 
plainly  told  Barillon,  that  "  Your  master  (Louis)  must  place  mine 
(James)  in  a  situation  to  be  independent  of  parliaments^'* ;  and 
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James,   shortly  afterwards,    renewed  his  appUeations  for  loore 
money. 

The  people  of  Ireland  regarded  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  with  feelings  of  great  hope  and  expectation.  Now  that  a 
monarch  of  their  own  religions  persnasion  was  king,  the  Irish 
catholics  anticipated  not  only  tranquillity  and  happiness,  but 
also  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  grierances,  restoration  to  the 
possessions  of  their  fethers,  and  many  other  adyantages  demr- 
able  from  haying  a  king  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  protestant  party  looked  on  the  accesenon  of  a 
catholic  king  with  very  different  feelings.  They  feared  lest  their 
estates  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  restored  to  the  catholics  to 
whom  they  had  formerly  belonged.  They  had  been  in  poeaession 
of  them  scarcely  twenty  years,  and  the  feelings  which  prevailed  at 
the  settlement  still  remamed  as  keen  on  both  sides  as  ever.  It  is 
true  most  of  the  old  Cromwellian  warriors  had  now  died  out,  or 
their  spirits  were  broken  down  by  old  age  and  its  infirmities  ;  but 
their  successors  retained  all  the  Kate  and  fear,  if  they  had  not  the 
courage  and  power  of  endurance,  which  distinguished  the  puritan 
invaders  of  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  the  new  king  adopted  with  re^rd 
to  Ireland  was  to  dismiss  Ormond,  who  was  regarded  as  a  mortal 
enemy  by  the  party  inpower.  Two  lords-justices  were  appointed 
in  his  stead — Forbes  Earl  of  Oranard,  and  Boyle  the  primate  and 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  appointment  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  protestants,  inasmuch  as  the  lords-justices  were  deenned 
hostile  to  the  ^Hrue''^  protestant  church.  Their  government, 
however,  went  on  smoothly  enough ;  and  though  the  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  occurred  during  their  administration, — 
a  rebellion,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  protestant  interests — ^there  was  not  the  slightest  movem^fit  in 
Ireland  in  its  favour.  A  general  abhorrence  of  Monmoiith''s 
attempt  was  expressed,  and  a  resolution  to  support  the  reigning 
prince. 

The  cruel  and  brutal  manner  in  which  this  futile  rebellion  was 
suppressed,  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  English  people  from  King  James,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
accession  of  a  protestant  prince.  The  wholesde  hangings  of  Judge 
Jefferies,  and  the  inhuman  butcheries  of  Kirke,  struck  the  nation 
with  horror.  They  saw  the  hand  of  government,  and  of  the  kingp, 
who  w<M  the  government,  in  the  bloodv  transaction,  and  their  hearts 
drew  back  in  allegiance  from  the  autnor  of  this  cruelty.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  execution  of  Monmouth  made  the  protestants 
of  England  and  Scotland  turn  their  eyes  henceforward  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  hope  of  their  cause.  James,  however^ 
was  blind  and  reckless  as  he  was  bigotted  and  narrow-minded.  He 
rushed  on  regardless  of  consequences,  and  with  the  confidence 
derived  from  his  successfiil  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  he  proceeded 
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to  act  with  the  most  self-willed  obetinaoy  and  despotism.  In  direct 
violation  of  the  laws,  he  asserted  a  dispensing,  suspending,  and 
repealing  power  over  all  laws  a&d  acts  of  partiament  whatsoever ; 
and  making  the  Test  Act  a  mere  deaa  letter,  he  forthwith 
suspended  protestants  from  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices, 
substituting  catholics  in  their  place.  By  means  of  quo  warranto 
writs,  the  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom  were  remodelled, 
in  order  that  catholics  might  he  admitted  to  them ;  and  gentlemen 
of  the  same  persuasion  were  made  lieutenants  of  counties,  sheriifs, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  In  Scotland,  the  same  course  was 
pursued,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  persecution  was  waged  against  the 
covenanters,  bfieause  they  dared  to  differ  from  his  majesty  in  their 
notions  on  religious  subjects. 

In  Ireland,  the  proceedings  of  James  were  of  an  equally  reckless 
character,  though  they  had  in  them  a  far  greater  show  of  justice. 
Ilis  first  object  was  to  disarm  the  militia,,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  protestants,  and  had  been  embodied,  armed,  and  disciplined,  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  yield  up  their  arms  in  obedience  to  the 
king'^s  proclamation;  though  at  last  tl^y  did  so,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  justices.  The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  to  the  lord-lieutenancy,  and  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  immediately  followed  this  step.  The 
catholics  were  now  introduced  to  all  high  civil  and  military  offices, 
while  protestants  were  excluded,  though  not  nearly  to  tne  same 
extent  as  catholics  had  been  under  former  governments.  Catholics 
wef«  now  promoted  to  the  bench,  and  admitted  to  the  privy  council, 
in  preference  to  protestants,  who  were  discouraged.  In  all  this 
there  was  nothing  but  what  was  fiur  and  just,  in  a  nation  nine- 
tenths  of  which  professed  the  catholic  rdigion.  The  protestants, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  denounce  it  as  a  monstrous  grievance, 
heeause  they  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  monopolize  all  places  of 
power  and  profit,  that  they  looked  upon  their  privation  of  them  as 
an  act  of  public  robbery  and  rank  injustice. 

The  great  fear,  howeyer,  of  the  protestants  was  for  their  estates. 
They  lived  in  constant  dread  of  some  change  being  made  in  the 
^^  of  settlement  and  explanation;  though  James  had  com- 
manded Clarendon  to  declare,  on  his  taking  office,  that  his  majesty 
i^  no  intention  of  altering  those  acts  lof  j>arliament.  Petitions 
^ere,  neyertheless,  presented,  desiring  a  general  revisal  of  the 
outlawries  occasionea  by  the  '^  rebellion ^^  of  1641.  But  Clarendon 
8<^w  that  these  petitions,  if  entertained  and  granted,  would  only  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  subversion  of  the  entire 
Wded  property  of  Ireland.  They  were  accordingly  refused ;  but 
^he  petitioners  sent  over  deputations  to  the  court  at  London,  where 
^hey  were  received  with  great  favour.  This  gave  great  al^m  to 
^he  protestants  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom  sold  off  all  their  effects, 
*^d  precipitately  quitted  the  country.     This  terror  was  augmented 
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by  the  incroasiog  hopes  and  confidenoe  of  the  Irish  in  an  entire 
reversal  of  the  present  system  of  things.  Tyroonners  chani^  in 
the  army  added  to  the  protestant  alarm  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie 
catholic  expectations  on  the  other.  The  old  officers,  wiio  were 
mostly  zealons  protectants,  and  many  of  them  inheritors  of  the 
spirit  of  the  commonwealth,  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  catholic 
officers  appointed  in  their  place.  Many  of  the  old  soldiers  were 
also  driven  out  of  the  ranks,  as  many  as  four  thousand  of  them  being 
stript  of  their  uniforms  and  abandoned  to  misery  and  want.  The 
officers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
now  organizing  his  army  of  invasion  in  the  Low  countries ;  while 
the  dismissed  privates  waited  their  opportunity  for  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  same  prince. 

Clarendon  was  alarmed  at  the  injudicious  proceedings  of  Tyr- 
connel,  and  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  him.  But  the  latter  Imd 
been  invested  with  a  power  independent  of  the  lord  lieatenant,  and 
accordingly  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  on  his  course  unopposed. 
Clarendon  s  remonstrances  with  James  himself  produced  no  effect, 
unless  that  of  hostility  to  Clarendon,  who  was  soon  after  recalled 
from  the  Irish  government.  His  departure  from  Dnblin  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  protestant  party,  and  hundreds  of  femiUes 
left  the  city  on  the  same  day,  believing  their  lives  and  properties  no 
longer  safe  under  Irish  administrations.  Their  alarm  was  not  lessened 
when  they  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  had  been  invested 
with  the  cnief  governorship  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  lord-deputy. 
The  new  judicial  appointments  also  were  all  catholics ;  only  three 
protestants  being  left  on  the  Irish  bench.  All  this  has  been  severely 
censured  by  protestant  writers,  who  wilftdly  blind  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  when  the  protestants  had  the  power,  they  did  not  leave  a 
single  catholic  in  any  position  of  influence,  but  excluded  them  in 
all  cases  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  new  governor  of  Ireland, 
was  a  man  of  warm  impulses,  of  ardent  likings,  and  of  as  violent 
hates.  He  was  a  most  decided  character :  impetuous  and  incautious, 
as  the  policy  above  noticed  sufficiently  shows ;  but  devoted  and 
determined  m  his  support  of  the  master  he  served.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  thowh  descended  from  the  old  En^ish  of  the 
pale,  as  his  name  bespeak.  He  was  but  a  child,  living  at  Drogheda, 
when  Cromwell  took  that  town  by  assault ;  and  he  had  been  a 
witness  to  many  of  thtf  horrors  of  the  subsequent  massacre.  The 
event  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  which  was  never 
afterwards  efiaced:  it  gave  him  a  horror  of  puritanism,  with  whieh 
he  confounded  protestantism  of  all  kinds.  After  Ireland  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Cromwellians,  he  followed  the  royal  fiunily  to  the 
continent,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles,  who  became 
much  attached  to  him.  His  sprightly  and  vivacious  mann^^  his 
passion  for  amour  and  intrigue,  peailii»ly  reconunended  him  to  the 
exile  monarch ;  and  on  Chiu'les^s  restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  very 
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few  who  were  held  in  remembrance,  and  rewarded  by  power  and 
honours  for  theiT  fidelity  in  adversity.  Although  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  catholics,  there  is  Httle  reason  to  believe  that  his 
Catholicism  amounted  to  more  than  a  mere  profession  of  the  £Eiith. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  the  catholics,  because  he  was  an  Irishman, 
and  because  he  detested  puritanism :  his  profligate  and  immoral 
life,  his  pro&ne  and  often  indecent  conversation,  his  seeming  relish 
for  court  profligacy  and  intrigue,  point  him  out  as  a  man  of  the 
true  cavalier  breed — ^a  zealous  devotee  of  royalty,  and  as  zealous  a 
hater  of  the  ^^  crop-eared"''  fanaticism  of  that  &ge  of  extremes  both 
in  politics  and  religion. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Tyrconnel  was,  to  remodel  the  corporar 
tions  of  the  kingdom  :  they  were  forced  to  surrender  their  charters, 
and  a  new  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
those  bodies  should  consist,  for  the  future,  of  two-thirds  catholics 
and  one-third  protestants;  an  improvement  certainly  upon  the 
preceding  arrangement,  by  which  protestants  claimed  the  exclusive 
power,  though  still  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  act,  indefensible  on 
the  sound  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  attempt 
was  next  made  to  introduce  catholics  into  the  University  of  Dublin, 
causing  great  alarm  within  the  walls  of  tAat  venerable  seminary  of 
protestant  exclusiveness.  A  quarrel  took  place  between  Tyrconnel 
and  the  heads  of  colleges,  on  account  of  the  latter  attempting  to 
sell  the  college  plate  to  prevent  its  being  seized  by  the  government. 
In  this  struggle  Tyrconnel  was  baffled,  and  punished  the  university 
by  immediately  stopping  the  pension  annually  paid  to  it  by  the 
state. 

The  revenue  was  now  falling  o£P  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
distoibed  state  of  society  and  the  suspension  of  most  industrial 
pursuits.  Complaints  were  forwarded  to  the  English  government 
on  the  subject ;  and  Tvrconnel  was  censured  by  many  as  the  cause 
of  the  retrograde  condition  of  affairs.  The  tone  of  complaint  was 
^en  up  by  some  of  the  English  ministers  themselves, — Lord 
^Ua^,  a  catholic  peer  and  leading  member  of  Jameses  ministry, 
declaring  that  Tyrconnel  was  '^  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  king- 
doms.'" In  consequence  of  these  complaints,  the  lord-deputy 
obtained  permission  to  wait  upon  his  royal  master,  then  on  his  pro- 
P^»  at  the  city  of  Chester.  Judge  Rice  accompanied  him,  and  so 
represented  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  that  Tyrconnel  was  at 
once  recommitted  to  his  government,  with  new  honours. 

The  next  effort  of  Tyrconnel  was  the  most  alarming  of  all  to  the 
protestants.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bill  whose  tendency 
^as  to  overturn  the  act  of  settlement  and  explanation,  and  thus  to 
^Iter  the  proprietorship  of  almost  all  the  land  in  Ireland.  The 
declared  object  of  the  measure  was  ^'  to  indemnify  those  catholics 
who  had  been  declared  innocent  by  the  court  of  claims,  and  to 
provide  that  a  new  commission  should  issue  for  the  hearing  of  such 
claims  as  had  not  been  hitherto  heard,  for  want  of  time  or  other 
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caiifle,  without  fiwlt  of  the  parties.'"  A  deputation  was  eent  over 
to  England,  to  nige  this  bill  opon  the  government,  and,  if  poesible, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  its  enactment.  James  regarded  the 
deputation  with  favoorj  bnt  the  English  ministers  were  alanned, 
and  lay  in  wait  for  an  oppoitnnity  of  rejecting  it.  This  was  soon 
afforded  them,  in  the  conduct  of  Nugent,  the  lord  chief  justice, 
whose  foolish  advocacy  of  the  measure  completely  neutralized  the 
able  pleadings  of  Judge  Rice,  his  colleague.  The  coundl,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  rejected  the  bill,  and  it  was  at  once  quashed. 
Probaoly  the  council  were  urged  to  this  step  also,  by  the  great 
unpopularity  of  the  proposed  measure  in  London.  The  Irish 
deputies  were  everywhere  hooted  and  insulted  in  public.  When 
they  appeared,  the  populace  attended  them  with  potatoes  stuck 
upon  the  tops  of  poles,  and  shouting,  ^'  Room  for  the  Irish  ambas- 
sadors V^  The  deputation  returned  to  Dublin,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Irish  at  their  ill-success  may  easily  be  imagined. 

While  such  was  the  distracted  conoition  of  Ireland,  affiurs  in 
England  were  rapidly  verging  towards  another  revolution.  James 
was  now  carrying  his  despotism  in  the  affairs  of  both  church  and 
state  with  a  high  hand^  In  his  proclamations  he  boldly  made 
assertions  of  his  '^  absolute  power,  ^  and  seemed  resolved  to  put 
down  every  shadow  of  responsible  government  in  Britain.  He  was 
also  bent  on  carrying  out  his  notions  as  to  the  spiritual  supremacj 
of  Catholicism  in  the  state.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
obsequious  and  slavish  conduct  of  the  established  clergy  themselves, 
who  asserted  the  cowardly  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  the  royal 
power,  no  matter  how  mad  and  despotic ;  and  denounced  as 
^^  blasphemous  and  hereticar'*  every  principle  on  which  any  govern- 
ment short  of  royal  absolutism  could  be  established.  The  attempt 
of  James  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  seminaries  and  schools  of 
learning,  with  the  view  of  filling  them  with  catholic  teadiers  and 
professors,  roused  even  these  servile  adulators  of  monarchy  to  some- 
thing like  active  resistance.  On  James  ordering  the  college  of 
Oxford  to  elect  Bishop  Parker  to  the  mastership  of  Mag^den, 
they  refiised,  even  though  the  order  came  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom  but  a  short  time  before  they  had  characterised  as  ^'  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  whom  it  was  '^heretical  and  blasphemous^  to 
disobey.  James  insisted,  and  the  college  resisted,  and  the  issue 
was,  that  the  refractory  collegians  were  expelled  from  their  places 
to  make  way  for  the  king's  creatures,  and  were  at  once  thrown  into 
the  ranks  of  those  hostile  to  the  royal  authority.  Jameses  continued 
attacks  in  the  same  quarter  and  for  the  same  purpose,  soon  had  the 
effect  of  uniting  against  him  the  hi^h  church,  or,  as  it  wbs  now 
called,  the  Tory  party,  and  of  thus  remforcing  the  presbyterian  and 
puritan,  or  Whig  interest,  which  now  looked  to  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  the  great  hope  of  the  British  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  James  issued  a  singular  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  proclamation,— namely,  one  in  favour  of 
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equal  Indulgence  and  toleration  of  all  vtligious  sects !  The  manner 
in  which  this  declaration  was  issued  showed  the  despot ;  for  it  was 
done  without  the  advice  of  parliament^— that  published  in  Edinburgh 
running  in  the  following  absolute  style : — "  We,  by  our  sovereign 
authority^  roycd  preroffative^  and  cAaoliOe  pawer^  do  hereby  give  and 
grant  our  royal  toleration.^**  And  then  it  went  on  to  state  that  the 
king  did  ^'cMow  and  toleraie  moderate  presbyterians^^  to  worship  in 
their  private  houses,  and  to  hear  such  ministers  as  had  accepted  of 
the  kmg^s  indulgences;  at  the  same  time  stopping,  suspending,  and 
disabling  all  laws  or  acts  of  parliament  which  had  been  made  or 
executed  against  Roman  catholics, — declaring  them  to  be  hence^ 
forward  "  free  to  exercise  their  reUgion  and  to  enjoy  all/''  The 
manner  in  which  this  ^^  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience^''  was 
issued,  shows  that  James  had  not  all  of  a  sudden  changed  his 
principles  and  thrown  off  his  despot  skin,  but  that  he  had  merely 
assumed  the  new  garb  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  The  principle  of 
despotism  is  always  involved  in  such  acts  of  ^  toleration .''^  Man 
"  tolerates^''  his  brother  man  to  worship  the  Maker  of  all ! — ^places 
himself  between  his  fellows  and  their  God  ! — "  tolerating  "*'  them  to 
offer  up  their  worship,  and  by  the  same  ^t  blasphemously  "  tole- 
rating^^ the  Almighty  to  receive  it !  Toleration  is  indeed  only 
another  name  for  intolerance :  both  are  alike  despotisms,  though 
the  former  attempts  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  tiger  under  the 
clothing  of  the  sheep.  The  right  to  withhold  liberty  of  conscience 
and  to  ffrant  liberty  of  conscience,  are  both  founded  on  tyranny. 
Human  nature  and  human  intellect  spurn  alike  the  despotism  that 
prohibits  and  the  despotism  that  tolerates  religion.  Worship  is 
like  the  air  we  breathe  :  it  must  hefree^  or  we  me. 

The  protestant  dissenters  looked  with  great  suspicion  on  James'^s 
proclamation  of  toleration.  They  rejected  the  boon  as  '^>a  snare,^'' 
and  though  they  loved  "  toleration"  themselves,  they  would  rather 
iiot  have  it,  than  that  '^  papists"  should  be  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege  with  themselves !  They  now  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
threatened  episcopal  church,  which  they  had  just  before  been 
Tevilbg  with  all  their  might,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  ranks 
pf  opposition  to  the  king,  whom  they  had  previously  been  beslaver^ 
'^g  with  their  servile  addresses  and  congratulations.  The  English 
dissenters  of  James'^s  reign  had  sunk  into  a  mean  and  factious  pack, 
utterly  devoid  of  spirit  and  courage :  '*  they  were  loud  (says 
Taylor)  in  proclaiming  the  slavish  doctrine  of  unconditional  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  addresses  on  the 
accession  of  James  could  not  be  exceeded  in  servility  by  that 
of  the  meanest  slaves  that  ever  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  an  eastern 
despot."* 


Janaes  now  proceeded  with  headlong  haste  in  his  attempts  to 
establish  arbitrary  power.     The  parliament,  which  had  been  kept 

•  T*yW«  CWl  Wart  of  Iwltnd,  voLji.,  p.  115. 
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from  meeting  by  repeated  prorogations,  was  absoktely  dissolred ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  completely  extinguished ;  and  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  country  now  centred  in 
the  sovereign.  Catholics  were  promoted  to  high  offices  in  the  state; 
catholic  bishops  were  publicly  consecrated  in  the  chapel  royal ;  and 
catholic  priests  thronged  the  court  and  its  purlieus  in  the  habits  of 
their  order.  The  English  bishops  and  the  church,  who  had  sup- 
ported James  in  all  his  projects  of  despotism,  had  he  not  trenched 
upon  their  powers  and  temporalities,  now  took  the  lead  in  the  war 
against  him.  The  spark  which  fired  the  train  was  Jameses  new 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  refused  to  read  the  delaration. 
Six  of  the  bishops  took  their  side,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  act,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  not  been  ^'considered  and  settled  inpariiameni  andean- 
toeation.'"  James  was  enraged  at  their  opposition,  and  scolded 
them  as  having  raised  "  the  standard  of  rebellion'''  against  him,  and 
declared  that  their  petition  "was  the  most  seditious  paper  that  ever 
was  penned.^'  The  bishops,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  their  course: 
and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  supported  them. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  episcopacy,  for  the  first  time, 
became  popular.  It  was  regarded  as  a  persecuted  religion,  and  its 
bishops  as  persecuted  men.  The  bishops  were  shortly  afterwards 
tried,  and  acquitted,  amid  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  the  populace.  James 
was  reviewing  his  army  at  Honslow  Heath,  on  the  morning  of  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  when  suddenly  an  immense  noise, 
like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  cataract,  rose  from  the  vast  city, 
soon  rolled  on  to  the  camp,  and  was  echoed  back  by  what  seemed 
a  universal  shout.  James,  it  is  said,  was  startled,  and  asked  Lord 
Feversham  the  meaning  of  the  noise.  The  general  replied  that  it 
was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shouting  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops.  "And  call  you  that  nothing?"  said  James, — "but so 
much  the  worse  for  them."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  noisy  contentions,  a  prince  was  bom,  and 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  catholic  party  at  the  event,  as  it  seemed 
to  promise  permanencv  and  security  to  the  Stuart  dynasty.  The 
j^  was  excessive  in  Dublin,  where  the  mayor  even  committed  the 
officers  of  Christ  church  to  gaol,  because  "  their  bells  did  not  ring 
merrily  enough"  on  the  occasion  ;  but  in  London,  where  the  mayor 
w^  enjoined  to  provide  bonfires,  the  populace  would  not  rejoice, 
and  accordingly  bonfires  were  not  forthcoming.  The  English 
^u?i5    7^"'^  ^^^  acknowledge  the  young  prince  to  be  the  bona^ 

A  ui  *^®  ^"®®^  •  *^®y  maintained  that  it  was  an  imposture, 
and  had  been  introduced  into  the  queen's  bed  in  the  interior  of  a 
^^mg.panl  AH  this,  no  doubt,  was  merely  the  contritance 
or  disappomted  faction,  which,  in  such  oases,  does  not  stick  at 

•  Pictorial  Hittory  of  EngUmd,  toI.  iii.,  p.  793. 
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expedients  to  accomplish  its  objects.  CertaiDly,  however,  the 
circumstances  of  the  child^s  birth  accelerated  the  progress  of  events, 
and  precipitated  the  down&Il  of  the  Stuarts.  Now  that  the  pro- 
tectant party,  including  both  of  the  factions  now  known  as  whig 
and  tory,  A.w  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  Stuart  succession  to 
the  throne,  they  hastened  on  the  negociations  with  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  country  invited  him  to  come  over  with,  an  armed  force, 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  James  was  early  warned  of 
his  danger,  but  adopted  no  means  to  avert  it.  Tyrconnel  received 
notice  of  the  design  from  Amsterdam,  and  immediately  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  master.  But  James  and  his  ministers  treated  the 
message  with  ridicule  :  so  little  did  they  know  of  the  dangers  that 
were  impending  over  them!  At  length  the  truth  came  upon  James 
like  a  thunder-clap,  and  he  was  struck  powerless  with  despair.  It 
is  said  that  when  Louis  XIV.  imparted  to  him  positive  intelligence 
about  the  intended  invasion,  the  contemptible  tyrant  turned  pale 
and  stood  motionless ;  the  letter  dropt  from  his  hands  and  womanly 
tears  from  his  eyes.  Louis  offered  the  aid  of  French  ships  and 
French  troops,  which  James  at  first  refused ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
done  so,  tlian  he  repented,  and  Louis  was  secretly  implored  to  keep 
a  fleet  and  army  ready  for  him  at  Brest.  Shortly  after,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  reached  the  English  coast,  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1688,  on  the  auspicious  anniversary  of  the 
"gunpowder  plot." 

William,  on  landing,  immediately  marched  to  Exeter.  He  had 
with  him  about  15,000  men,  of  whom  2,000  were  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  protestants,  who  had  been  serving  with  him  on  the 
continent.  At  first,  few  of  the  people  joined  William's  standard, 
and  he  seemed  disheartened  for  want  of  success.  He  continued  for  a 
week  to  remain  close  to  his  fleet ;  and  it  was  understood  that  he 
meditated  returning,  threatening  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
publish  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  invited  him  over,  as  a 
reward  for  their  treachery  and  cowardice.  By  degrees,  however, 
accessions  came  dropping  in.  Lord  Colchester  was  the  first  who 
openly  deserted,  with  a  few  of  the  men  under  his  command.  Lord 
Combury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  next  came  over,  his  soldiers 
at  first  revising  to  follow  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  them 
ailerwards  deserted  with  their  master.  Churchill  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  one  of  Charles  the  Second's  illegitimates,  next  deserted ; 
and  now  that  the  tide  had  set  in,  numbers  more  followed.  James 
set  out  for  his  head-quarters,  at  Salisbury ;  but,  meeting  signs  of 
disaffection  wherever  he  appeared,  he  lost  heart,  and  retraced  his 
Bteps  towards  the  metropolis.  The  poor  trembling  monarch  now 
became  an  object  of  pity.  He  was  deserted  by  his  nearest  relatives, 
and  by  '  friends'  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity  to  affluence. 
His  own  daughter  Anne,  and  her  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  fled  from  him  in  the  night,  to  the  quarters  of  the  Prince 
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of  Orange.  J«mes,  on  beiim^  told  «f  their  flighty  in-a  faroscysn  •{- 
grief  exclaimed,  with  tears,  '^  Ood  help  me  I  my  yeBj^  children  hATe^ 
forsakea  xu»r  The  rtapified  king  next  betook  hundelf  i#  fliglitr 
but  was  seized  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppej^  as  a  fbgitiYe  .^saiat,  aai 
shortly  after,  he  returned  to  London,  which  he  entered  anid  the 
smoke  of  burning  ^'popish^^  ohapels.  Four  battalions  ofDtiteh 
guards  were  set  to  watch  the  king,  and  he  got  frequent  hints  thi4 
his  absence  would  be  very  acceptable.  He  professed  an  indinatioa 
to  ^o  to  Rochester,  and  he  was  immediately  shipped  for  GraTeseodj 
whither  he  was  conveyed  to  Rochester,  where  he  remained  fot  fimr 
days,  watched  or  rather  dogged  by  Dutch  troops.  At  length.  i» 
took  leave  of  that  place,  dropjped  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  atiewkd 
b^  a  few  of  bis  remaining  niends,  and  gaining  a  fidu^g  snackr 
hired  for  the  voyage,  he  set  sail  for  France,  wUch  he  roMhed  oil 
the  25th  of  December.  Thus  was  England  delivered  frem  tibe 
perverse  and  tyrannical  race  'of  the  Stuarts,  and  thus  wat  aecomt 
plished  the  "  Glorious  Revolution''  of  1688.  ; 

But,  indeed,  the  revolution  of  1688  was  anything  but  ^'  gfcuioW! 
Its  history  is  one  of  baseness,  cowardice,  and  treachery  tbrwj|[faooti 
We  find  the  aristocracy,  almost  in  a  body,  deserting  the  pdnocl  to 
whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance :  ooloneU  deserting  to  tlse  foraglk 
invaders  with  their  troops,  though,  owing  to  the  mSbtr  faitbiulte^ 
of  the  privates,  they  not  unfrequently  refos^l  to  follow  'ibm 
masters.  Almost  all  the  principid  officers  ia  the  anay  anti  Har/) 
had  been  in  the  receipt  of  bribes  nrom  the  Prince  <^  Orange's  agintoi 
All  parties  practised  lying  and  deception  as  a  cloak  for  tiieir  hsMH 
ness  and  treachery.  On  no  side  was  there  a  particle  of  honovi^ 
principle,  or  spirit.  The  whig  and  tory  aristocracy*  who  had 
invited  WilUam  to  invade  the  country,  were  a&aid.to  join  him  oa 
his  arrival;  and  the  adventurer  was  enabled  to  succeed  onlyihipiigk 
tl\e  cowardice  and  spiritlessness  of  the  reigning  m6nacahi.'M;;Tl^ 
instances  of  unnatural  and  heartless  desertion  of  the  monarch  ib 
his  hour  of  trial,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  That  of  the  Hag'i 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  exhibited  an  instanee  ef  SSd 
ingratitude  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed.  >  "^ 

The  design  of  William  himself  does  not  from  the  first  appear 
very  obvious.  Certainly  they  who  invited  him  to  England  did  not 
seem  to  anticipate  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  he  himself  calculated  on  such  a  result.  His  course  of  pro- 
cedure seemed  to  be  that  of  a  clever,  unscrupulous  man,  wlid<^ 
resolved  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  the  distracted  condftion 
of  the  British  empire.  Tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  et^^ 
which  he  saw  withm  his  reach,  he  did  not  scruple  at  the  mead^  he 
employed  to  secure  it  for  himself;  while,  by  a  mixture  of  craft  and 
violence,  he  drove  the  reigning  monarch  into  exile.  As  for  the 
aristocracy,  who  effected  the  revolution,  they  aU  seem  to  liave  acted 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  principle.  But  they  bad  WUlifi^'B 
Dutch  guards  at  their  command ;  and  after  James  had.bec#.dm4( 
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Bway,  they  prooklmed  hi8  tbrotte  empty,  without  even  the  fonn  of 
a  tml,  and  soon  after  they  voted  the  foreign  prince  into  the  empty 
seat.  The  T<>rieB,  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation,  withdrew  in 
alann,  and  it  was  aoeordingly  left  to  the  Whigs  to  complete  the 
"glorioms  revdntion.'*' 

The  Whig  and  Tory  aristocrats  took  care  to  turn  the  event  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  monopo- 
iising  power  which  has  lain  so  heavy  on  this  country  ever  since. 
It  is  true  they  curtailed  the  power  of  the  monarch ;  but  all  the 
fowet  of  which  they  deprived  him,  they  -retained  in  their  own 
hmds.  The  revolution  was  one  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
arktoeracy.  William  got  a  good  slice  of  the  cake,  and  they  divided 
the  rsst  among  themselves.  The  political  and  religious  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts  was,  it  is  true,  put  an  end  to — ^namely,  governing 
wTthmit  parliaments,  levying  taxes  without  the  usual  forms  of 
Totii^  them  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  forcing  the  people  to 
join  in  a  system  of  religion  to  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
pif  e  their  assent.  But  the  great  defect  of  the  revolution  was,  that 
it  kept  all  political  power  as  much  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
as  before,  and  left  the  power  of  governing  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
elusive  dass,  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of'tke  indostrious  portion  of  the  community.  The  tyranny  of  the 
ciown  was  checked;  but  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  reared 
itsalf  hi  its  place.  The  government  was  still  irresponsible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people :  taxes  were  still  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation:  the  community  had  still  no  security  against  the  wanton 
abuse  of  power  by  the  ruling  few.  The  king  could  no  longer 
▼icCimiKe  the  nation ;  but  the  united  aristocracy  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
ceold  do  so  whenever  they  chose.  In  short,  the  despotism  of  One 
vas^nowat  an  end;  but  it  had  extended  itself  into  a  despotism 
of hondifeds.  Monarchy  in  England  was  henceforward  a  cypher; 
hut'  omtocracy  was  politically  omnipotent.  The  revolution  of 
1688,  therefore,  may  have  been  a  "  glorious"*"*  one  to  the  Whig  and 
Tory  aristocracy ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  to  either  the  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Th«  RerohiUiMi  of  1668^It9  coniequenoet  to  England  and  Irelazid->'EKcitement  in 
IreJand— Panic  of  tiie  VroUataait^^Derry  ihute  its  gates  on  the  Highlandeis^ 
Schemes  of  I^woonel—King  James  lands  at  Kinaale — His  measures  of  Govern - 
ment—Sisge  of  Londonderry — Brare  defence  of  tlje  Citixens— Cruel  threat  of 
General  Rosen — ^The  Garrison  relieved,  and  the  Siege  raised — ^The  Enniskilleners 
—■King  JamesiB  Irish  Parliament— Its  acts — James's  absolutism — Adminis- 
tration of  Justices-Military  afihirs. 

The  ifevolntion  of  1688  was  of  a  very  different  import  to  Ireland, 
frwa'wfcat  It  was  to  the  people  of  Britain.     Though  the  expulsion 
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of  James  from  the  English  throne  wae  justified  on  the  grouad  of 
4»n$tiiuU(mal  right  and  privilege,  Ireland  felt  that  she  had  no 
interest  in  the  transaction*  What  was  the  English  conslitotion  to 
Ireland  {  It  was  associated  with  crime,  and  oppression,  and  eoii- 
fiscation.  It  was  a  cruel  and  relentless  enemy ;  and  as  it  grew  in 
strength  and  vigour,  Ireland  knew  the  change  only  by  its  increased 
energy  in  persecution.  While  saccessiTe  revolutions,  in  which  the 
best  blood  of  England  had  been  freely  shed,  had  endeared  the 
constitution  to  the  Englishman,  and  made  him  ding  to  it  with  an 
hmour  and  a  pride, — me  Irishman  hated  it  as  his  unceasing  &ixmj 
and  oppressor.  What  were  the  privileges  of  parliament  to  Irelana! 
Ireland  had  no  representatives;  its  parliament  was  a  name — a  mere 
close  corporation  of  aristocracy,  and  even  those  were  ovemlad  by 
the  English  parliament,  which  invariably  legislated  for  Ireland  is 
»  spirit  of  hostility  and  rancour.  And  if  the  British  constitatioD 
haa  no  claims  on  the  Irishman's  support,  the  protestant  religMm 
had  still  less.  Protestantism  was  associated  in  tne  mind  of  alnx^ 
evexy  Irishman  with  rapine  and  murder  and  sacrilege — with  roined 
homes  and  desecrated  altars — ^with  savage  persecution  for  conscience 
sake — with  a  whole  century  of  ruin  and  strife,  of  oppression  and 
insult,  of  confiscation  and  massacre.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  Ireland  should  hail  the  revolution  of  ^889  for  the 
maintainance  of  constitutional  principles  and  the  defence  of  tk 
protestant  religion,  with  feelings  at  all  akin  to  those  with  which  it 
was  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  English  and  Scotch  natives. 

It  must  fdso  be  borne  in  mind  tluit  James  was  one  of  the  £rst 
English  monarchs  that  conceded  anything  like  religious  liberty  to 
the  Irish  people.  He  had  granted  a  relaxation  of  the  peiial  lavs, 
which  had  before  been  kept  in  constant  operation  against  them. 
He  had  thrown  open  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  corporations,  the 
army,  and  all  posts  of  honour  and  emolument,  to  the  h<Hioniable 
competition  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Though  the  adrancement 
of  catholics  to  high  office  in  the  state  was  considered  a  great 
grievance  in  England,  it  was  not  so  in  Ireland :  but  rather  a  public 
recognition  of  the  equalitv  of  catholics  with  protestants  in  the  ep 
of  the  law,  and  a  mark  of  public  respect  paid  to  the  religious  beb^ 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Ireland  experienced  none  of 
Jameses  attempts  at  despotism,  as  England  had  done :  James  hail 
done  notWng  to  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  done  a  great  deal,  which  no  English  monarch  had 
ever  done  before,  to  attach  them  firmly  to  his  interests.  But  James 
was  expelled  by  the  English  parliament,  and  a  foreign  prince  tak^ 
in  his  place.  No  notification  of  this  change  was  made  to  the  IAi» 
nation.  And  were  they,  therefore,  because  the  English  parUaio^o^ 
which  had  ever  oppressed  them,  chose  to  change  their  king,-— ^®f* 
they  to  prove  faithless  to  the  monarch  who  had  done  so  much  tot 
them,  and  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  or  with  the  submission  of  slaves,  te 
bestow  their  allegiance  on  a  foreign  prince,  whom  they  had  beea 
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led  to  regBTA  as  a  Bsarper !  Were  they,  when  Jam^  at  last  threw 
himgelf  upon  their  fiiith  and  lo jalty  for  protection,  to  reject  him  as 
a  pretender?  No  !  They  would  have  been  less  than  men,  if  they 
had  done  this.  So  they  rose  in  arms  to  resist  the  revolution,  and 
in  defence  of  their  lawfiil  king.  Again  they  acted  the  part  of  loyal 
and  &ith^  subjects,  and  again  were  they  doomed  to  be  sacrificed 
for  their  loyalty  and  their  faithftdness.* 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  little,  and  again  take  up  the 
thread  of  our  history-  The  alarm  of  aU  parties  in  Ireland  was  very 
great,  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  that  James  had  fled,  and 
that  William  was  Ukely  to  be  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  The 
Protestants  feared  the  loss  of  their  properties,  while  the  catholics 
dreaded  that  they  would  again  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war-  Meanwhile,  Tyrconnel  acted  with  great  policy.  He 
strengthened  and  organized  his  forces,  which  were  almost  exclu- 
sively catholic,  and  kept  the  protestants  in  play,  by  pretending  to 
negcciate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  alarm  of  the  protestants, 
however,  were  suddenly  raised  almost  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  by  the 
artful  propagation  and  extensive  puUication  of  a  reoort  that  a 
general  rising  of  the  Irish  was  intended,  and  that  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  protestants  would  take  place,  on  a  certain  day.  The 
utmost  consternation  immediately  prevailed,  and  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  rushed  to  the  shore,  imploring  to  be  conveyed 
a^my  fifom  the  daggers  of  the  Irish.  Tyrconnel  sent  messengere 
among  them  to  aUay  their  terror,  but  altogether  without  effect. 
The  panic  rapidly  spread  into  the  northern  counties,  and  thousands 
^  to  England  and  Scotland,  or  took  shelter  in  the  walled  towns, 
leavmg  all  their  property  and  effects  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish. 
Swne  of  the  protestants  of  Ulster,  however,  with  greater  spirit 
I'esolved  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  that  view  they  took  up 
anus  and  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle. 

*  Sr  Jonah  Bonineton  puts  (ihe  caat  of  the  Iiiah  people,  at  this  period,  in  the  foUowiiiff  tene 
«nd  pithy  nyle:—  r-'r  r-  -^ 

/*  James,  a  moDarch  dejure  and  defaeh^  expelled  from  one  portion  of  his  empire,  threw 
■t^lf  for  protection  npon  the  loyalty  and  fitdth  of  another  ;  and  Ireland  did  not  shrink  from 
affarding  that  nrotectuiB.  She  defended  her  legi^maie  monarch  agafaist  the  ntuipation  of  a 
joraon^;  and  whUst  ^  Dutch  guard  possesaed  tbemselvet  of  the  British  capital,  the  Irish 
pwpTs  remained  fidthful  to  their  king,  and  fought  agamst  the  invader. 

"*  In  strict  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  England  became  a  nation  of  decided  rebels,  and  Iceland 
'^Qcd  a  country  of  decided  royalists.    Historic  records  leave  that  point  beyond  the  power  of 

"I  James  waa  tile  iWivcfiftwy  king  of  both  oouatiies,joiiitly  and  serenOly.  The  MM  ooaatl* 
totional  estate,  only  of  one  of  them  (EngUnd)  had  deposed  him  b^  their  own  simple  note  ; 
wal  Ireland  had  never  been  consulted  on  that  subject ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  king  oi  Ireland 
^L  ^^">'"<''>'  of  England  conld  have  no  paramount  authori^  in  Ireland,  or  supersede  the 
c^hta,  and  dispense  with  the  loyalty  of  tho  Irish  pariiament  The  Irish  people  had  held  no 
^**?<«iable  intercourse  with  William;  they  knew  him  not;  they  only  knew  that  he  was  a 
JJ*jgn«  and  no/ their /<^  prince ;  that  he  was  supported  by  9k  foreign  ^ytst^  and  had  sue- 
^**^  ^foreign  mercenaries.  But  even  if  there  was  a  donbt,  they  conceived  that  the  most 
commendable  conduct  vros  that  of  preserving  entire  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  to  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Enghmd,  tbcy  bad  sworn  fealty.  The  British  peers  had  showed  them  an 
c^rie,  and  on  that  principle  tliey  fought  William,  as  thov  had  fought  Cromwell :  and  again 
ihcy  bled,  «nd  again  were  ruined  by  their  adherence  to  legitimate  monarcA^."— Risk  and 
f  ui  or  Tnr.  Irmb  Nation,  new  cd.,  pp.  '273,  275. 
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The  cit  J  of  Deny,  or  Londonderry^  wae  the  first  to  offer  resist- 
anoe  to  the  Irish  govemment,  as  we  may  still  term  the  admiui^ 
tratlon  of  Tyrconnel.  This  place  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  ScoUidb 
presbyterlan  families  and  their  descendants,  and  had  Is^ly  been 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  for  the  fugitive  protestants  of  Ujue 
north.  Tyrconnel  had  withdrawn  the  garrison  from  Londonderry^ 
on  the  first  intelligence  reaching  him  of  WilUam''8  inyasioQ  of 
England.  But  soon  perceiying  the  error  he  had  committed  in 
leaving  this  important  place  to  the  government  of  its  protestaat 
inhabitants,  he  dispatched  the  E^rl  of  Antrim  to  take  possesion  of 
it  with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Scottish  highlanders.  Tbis 
wild  and  savage  looking  force,  whose  exploits  in  the  vfed 
of  Scotland  had  spread  a  general  horror  throughout  the  land, 
had  halted  at  the  village  of  Limavaddy,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  city,  at  the  very  time  when  the  rumour  of  the  intended 
massacre  reached  the  ears  of  the  people  of  Londonderry.  The 
citizens,  alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  were  collectc^l  in  the 
streets,  consulting  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  when  messengers 
arrived  from  the  village  where  the  highlanders  had  halted,  giviag 
the  most  alarming  account  of  their  numbers  and  savage  appearance. 
There  was  obviously  no  time  to  lose.  Already  were  two  companies 
of  the  force  in  sight,  and  two  officers  of  the  corps  were  actually  in 
the  town  seeking  quarters  for  their  men,  when  at  this  critical  moment, 
nine  young  men  of  the  populace,  ''  ^prentice  lads,^  as  they  were 
termed,  drawing  their  swords,  Snatched  up  the  keys  of  the  city, 
Bfid  making  towards  the  ferrv-gate,  they  suddenly  raised  the  drair- 
bridge,  and  shut  the  gates  in  the  face  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  youths  spread  like  wildfire.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  numbers  of  citizens  of  their  own  class,  and  the 
guns  were  pointed  against  the  advancing  troops,  who  retired  without 
farther  trouble.  The  example  of  Derry  qmckened  the  protestavit 
spirit  of  the  north ;  numbers  of  men  from  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood flocked  into  the  city  to  aid  in  its  defence  i  and  several 
other  places,  Enniskillen  among  the  number,  determined  also  to 
hold  out  for  the  protestant  cause. 

In  the  meantime  Tyrconnel  was  playing  a  deep  game, — amoving 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  with  delusive  assurances  of  submi&aon 
and  aid,  and  at  the  same  time  urgently  inviting  James  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Ireland,  where  he  assured  him  that  all  the  Roman 
catnolics  would  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf.  Tyrconnel  also  resorted 
to  a  wily  expedient  to  get  rid  of  Montjoy,  the  great  leader  of 
the  protestants  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  persuaded  him  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  France,  to  assure  James  that  the  defence 
of  Ireland  was  impossible,  and  that  the  lord-deputy,  in  making  his 
submission,  was  compelled  to  yield  only  to  absolute  necessity.  At 
the  same  time,  James  was  secretly  told  to  make  the  dangeroni 
Montjoy  fast,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Paris,  he  waa 
safely  ;mmured  in  the  Bastille.     The  negociation  with  WilliaTOi 
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however,  continued ;  tKat  prince  offering  to  tlie  catholics  full 
swurity  of  person  and  property,  and  the  possession  of  one-  third  of 
the  churches  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  would  submit  to  his  authority'. 
The  agent  whom  William  employed  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  tne 
(urpose, — ^namely,  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  led  over  a  body  of 
rish  troops  to  England  on  the  invasion  of  William,  and  was  at 
heart  a  violent  partizan  of  James.  Instead  of  persuading  Tyrconnel 
to  submit,  Hamilton  urged  him  to  hold  out,  as  it  required  only  a 
^neral  effort  to  restore  their  monarch  to  his  throne,  and  rid  the 
kingdom  of  "the  usurper.'*'  Tyrconnel  accordingly  proceeded 
vigorously  in  the  completion  of  his  plans  :  after  disarming  the  pro- 
tcstants,  he  set  to  work  and  recruited  his  army,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  months  he  had  raised  it  to  between  40  and  60,000  men,  all 
catholics,  and  all  eager  to  establish  their  religion,  and  to  recover 
their  ancient  possessions.  It  is  but  justice  to  William  to  state, 
that  the  terms  which  he  proposed  to  Tyrconnel  were  of  a  liberal 
character, — ^namely,  to  the  catholics  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  full  security  of  person  and' 
property,  and  the  possession  of  one-third  of  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom.  It  may  be  said  that  these  promises  were  offered  with  the 
reserved  intention  of  breaking  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  as  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  was  afterwards  so  shameftilly  violated.  But  it, 
is  more  than  probable  that  William  was  in  all  these  transactions' 
made  the  instrument  of  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  the  English 
parliament,  and  acted  rather  in  obedience  to  English  hostilities  and' 
prejudices,  rather  than  to  his  own  deeply-cherished  feelings  and 
convictions.  When  he  found  himself  obliged  to  give  in  to  the 
religious  violence  of  the  protestant  sectaries  as  regarded  England, 
how  much  more  likely  was  he  to  yield  to  them  in  the  case  of  the 
catholic,  despised,  and  persecuted  Irish  people. 

Everjrthing  now  seemed  to  promise  success,  and  all  that  was 
wanted  was  the  appearance  of  James  himself  as  the  signal  for  a 
general  demonstration  in  his  fevour.   James  had  been  well  received' 
at  the  French  court,  and  Louis  was  now  making  great  preparations 
to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.     A  fleet  and  army 
were  now  assembled  at  Brest,  whither  crowds  of  English  and  Irish . 
were  also  resorting,  to  take  part  with  James  in  his  expedition  to 
Ireland.     The  French  army  amounted  to  2,500  men,  under  a' 
skilful  German  general,  De  Rosen :  the  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
8ail,  manned  and  commanded  by  some  of  the  best  sailors  and  marine 
oflScers  of  Prance.     At  last  James  embarked,  and  after  being  long' 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  he  landed,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at' 
Kinsale,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  great 
<lemonstpations  of  joy  by  the  native  Irish.     He  advanced  to  Cork;' 
where  he  met  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  immediately  created  a  duke/ 
His  progress  towards  the  capital  was  a  continued  jubilee ;  and  he: 
entered  Dublin  amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an  immense 
^Tiltitude  of  people.     He  was  followed  by  a  splendid  train  of  Irish 
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and  French  troops,  and  was  attended  by  the  Count  d^ATanx,  in 
the  character  of  ambassador  of  France.  On  his  entrance  to  the 
city,  he  was  met  by  the  magistrates,  and  by  the  cathoiie  prdates 
and  priesthood  in  their  state  habits,  bearing  the  host  before  th«a 
in  solemn  procession.  A  silken  canopy  was  hang  orer  his  eonise, 
and  forty  yonng  and  beautifoi  maidens,  clad  in  white,  walked 
before  his  horse,  strewing  flowers  in  his  path,  until  he  arrived  at 
the  Castle,  where  the  people  greeted  him  with  long  and  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  ''God  save  the  king  !"'  "  Long  live  the  king  f"**  Centuries 
had  passed  since  a  monarch  had  been  seen  in  Ireland ;  and  now 
Dublin  rejoiced  with  its  whole  soul,  because  it  dreamt  that  the  time 
of  Ireland's  tribulation  had  passed,  and  that  of  national  glory  and 
deliverance  had  begun. 

Loyal  addresses  poured  in  upon  James  from  all  sides,  and  the 
nation  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  general  jubilee.  All  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
now  acknowledged  the  sway  of  King  James.  The  protestants  in 
the  north  had  been  beaten  by  Generd  Hamilton^  forces,  and  had 
fled  from  all  quarters,  to  these  two  places  of  refuge.  Thither 
James  proposed  immediately  to  repair  with  his  army,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  entire  island  under  his  sway.  Before,  however,  he  set 
out,  he  issued  five  proclamations  of  some  importance.  By  these, 
he  ordered  all  Irish  subjects  (meaning  the  protestant  settlers)  who 
had  lately  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return  home,  under  assurance 
of  protection,  and  on  pain  of  outlawry  and  confiscation ;  he  ako 
ordered  all  his  subjects  of  every  persuasion  to  unite  with  him  aoauHt 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  catnoUcs 
of  Ireland  for  the  redness  and  cheerfiilness  with  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms  in  his  service,  but  he  required  such  as  were  not  in 
actual  pay  and  under  regular  commanders,  to  lay  up  their  arms  in 
their  several  abodes,  to  prevent  robberies  which  even  their  meritorious 
arming  had  given  rise  to ;  he  called  upon  the  country  people  in-  the 
north  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions,  and  forbade- the  soldieiy 
to  take  anytiimg  without  payment ;  he  altered  the  earreney,  by 
declaring  that  twenty  shillings  should  pass  for  a  guinea ;  and  lastlj, 
ke  summoned  an  Irish  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of 
May.  ' 

James  then  resolved  to  march  upon  Derry,  in  order  to^strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  its  defenders,  and  took  the  head  of  the  army  in 

Person.  The  citizens  had  had  ample  time  to  prepare  for  a  defence, 
rotestants  of  all  grades  had  made  their  way  to  its  walls,  some  to 
aid  the  defenders,  but  the  great  majority  for  reftige.  The  regular 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  were  few  in  number :  they  chiefly 
consisted  of  citizens  who  were  badly  armed  and  disciplineo,  and  in 
^ant  of  most  of  the  fiirniture  of  war.*  Tb^y  were  also  short  of 
■prbvJsions,  the  evil  of  which  was  increased  by  the  immense  body  of 
useless  population  (amounting  to  about  25,000),  women,  children, 
and  aged  people,  that  crowded  the  town.     The  |MHtion  of  ^ 
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population  fit  to  take  part  in  the  defence  consisted  of  7,0S0  men, 
who  were  formed  into  eight  companies^  commanded  by  841  officers. 
Each  company  had  its  own  b^ion  allotted  to  it,  and  its  own 
specific  duty  to  perform.  There  was  no  military  discipline  among 
the  body :  the  men  had  come  from  their  daily  bnjsiness  avocations, 
to  take  upon  them  the  duties  of  soldiers.  There  was  no  military 
officer  of  experience  to  direct  their  energies ;  their  guns  were  ill- 
mounted,  and  greatly  deficient  in  number;  added  to  which,  the 
walk  of  the  town  were  not  strong,  and  in  some  places  were  even 
crombling  to  pieces.  Notwithstanding  this  disheartening  state  of 
affairs,  the  citizens  of  Derry  contrived  to  hold  at  defiance  for  a  long 
time  an  army  of  20,000  men,  commanded  by  some  of  the  first 
generals  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  preparations  of  the  citizens  for  defence,  it 
seemed  at  first  probable  that  James  would  obtain  possession  of  the 
city  without  even  the  form  of  resistance.  Lundy,  the  governor, 
had  originally  been  appointed  by  Tyrconnel,  but,  having  proposed 
to  go  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange'^s  party,  he  was  ratified  m  his 
command,  and  ordered  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparati<ms  for 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  Instead  of  doing  this.  Lunar,  who  was 
all  the  time  a  secret  partizan  of  James,  was  arranging  his  plans  so 
as  to  open  the  gates  and  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
advancing  army.  Two  regiments  had  been  sent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged,  and  were  now  lying  in  the  harbour ;  but 
Lmidy  would  not  permit  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  placa, 
assuring  them  that  it  was  quite  untenable,  and  that  there  were  not 
ten  days^  provisions  in  it.  At  a  consultation  of  the  officers  and  the 
principal  civil  authorities,  it  was  resolved  not  to  defend  the  town ; 
deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  James  to  make  terms  of  sub- 
mission with  him;  and  the  two  regiments  were  sent  back  to 
England,  without  being  allowed  to  land. 

The  population  of  Derry  did  not  partake  of  the  poltroonery  of 
their  governors.  They  were  extremely  enraged  on  learning  the 
decision  thev  had  oome  to,  and  a  public  tumult  took  place,  in  which 
one  of  the  English  officers  was  slain  as  he  was  attempting  to  make 
Us  escape  ;  another  was  dangerously  wounded ;  and  the  governor, 
Lundy,  himself,  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  this  moment  of  dis- 
traction, Adam  Murray,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a  medical 
officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  arrived  to  the  rescue, 
and  firmly  opposed  all  proposals  for  capitulation.  The  populace 
cheered  him,  and  cried  out  "  no  surrender."'  But  there  was  no  time 
to  lose  ;  for  James  was  already  within  sight  of  the  walls  with  his 
army,  Ltmdy  having  left  all  the  passes  undefended,  to  facilitate  his 
approach.  Murray  pointed  to  different  persons  to  secure  the  gates, 
^  mn  to  arms,  to  mount  the  walls,  and  to  point  the  guns.  The 
^^,  so  ordered,  sprung  to  their  posts,  and,  as  James's  army  bad 
now  actually  reached  the  walls,  expecting  quiet  possession,  they 
fi^  their  cannon  upon  his  troops,  killing,  it  is  said,  a  captain,  who 
*^ood  near  the  king  s  person. 
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:  hanif^  the  ex^govemor,  skslkedoiit  of  diecttT^iit^ctiflgiticv,  ami 
the  citieeits  immediately  proceeded  to  the  eleotioKof  new  govemals. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Ma^tn*  Henry  Baker,  and  George  W  alker,  • 
pfotestant  clergyman,  of  Yorkshire  &mily,  rector  of  a  parieh  in  the 
connty  of  Tyrone.  Major  Baker  died  in  about  six  weeks  s&er^- 
and  was  ancceeded  by  Colonel  Mitchelbnme.  Bntthe  diief  gOTet- 
nor,  and  the  eonl  of  the  entire  defence,  was  Walker,  the  cfergyaian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  imbrued  with  the  zeal,  devotaon,  and 
courage  of  the  soldier,  rather  than  the  nnobtnisire  piety  of  the 
gospel  minister. 

The  siege  now  commenced  in  earnest.  The  army  of  Jaoies 
commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  town  ;  and,  feeling  qnite 
certain  as  to  their  ultimate  success,  the  generals  of  the  besieging 
army  determined  to  carry  on  the  siege  slowly,  in  order  to  accustom 
the  Irish  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  raw  levies,  to  arms,  disoip* 
line^  privation,  and  fatigue.  The  Derrymen,  encouraged  by  the 
feeble  attacks  of  the  assailants,  commenced  a  series  of  irregular 
but  determined  sorties,  which  in  many  cases  succeeded,  keeping 
up  the  courage  of  the  defenders,  while  they  paralysed  the  efforts  of 
the  besiegers.  The  first  sortie  was  made  on  the  2l8t  of  Apnly 
when  the  combined  French  and  Irish  were  attacked  at  the  mill  of 
Pennybum.  The  assailants  were  headed  by  Colonel  Murray,  who 
killed  with  his  own  hand  the  French  general.  Mammon,  with 
whom  he  had  three  personal  encounters.  The  success  of  tfaissaUy 
animated  the  garrison  to  repeated  adventures  of  the  same  kind. 
Volunteer  parties  were  formed,  without  any  regular  arrangement ; 
some  brave  leader  then  volunteered  to  leaui  them;  and,  saUyinjr 
forth  without  order  and  concert,  they  attacked  the  hostile  lines,  and 
not  unfrequently  returned  laden  with  provision  and  plunder. 

James  and  his  generals  were  completely  disconcerted  by  this  spi- 
rited defence  of  the  citizens.  The  siege  was  pressed,  and  the 
artillery  plied  their  missiles  of  destruction  against  the  place  ifith 
greater  perseverance  than  ever.  The  citizens,  taunting  James  aad 
his  army,  sent  to  tell  them  they  might  spare  their  powder  and  shot 
in  making  a  breach,  as  the  ffates  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
they  might  enter  if  they  dared.  After  eleven  days  of  assault, 
James  withdrew  from  the  siege,  irritated  and  disappointed ;  and  in 
a  tone  of  querulous  rage,  he  reproached  the  Irish  soldiers  for  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  foiled,  exclaiming  that  ^  had  they  been  English 
they  could  have  brought  him  the  walls  stone  by  stone.''  Marshal 
Rosen  was  loft  in  command  of  the  French  and  Irish  forces ;  and 
James  left  for  Dublin,  to  open  in  person  the  Irish  parliament. 

Marshal  Rosen  conducted  the  siege  with  vigour  and  perseverance ; 
but  still  without  success.  The  gallant  spirit  of  the  garrison 
remained  unabated.  Though  suffering  from  famine,  from  disease, 
and  pestilence,  their  rallying  cry  was  still,  "  No  surrender.*'^  Long 
nights  of  watching,  days  and  weeks  of  fasting,  and  months  of 
fatigue  and  suffering,  and  constant  danger,  had  not  hroken  down 
the  spirits  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Derry.     Their  clei;gy  inspired 
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tbem  with  Bdw  comng^l,  preacheil  eonaelatkm  to  them  by  dd^  aiid 
night,  and  kept  up  their  hope  and  fiuth  by  i^newed  promises  of 
socoesfi.  Two  months  had  nowpassed,  and  the  famine  had  become^ 
dieadfhl  within  the  wells.  The  most  loathsome  objects  were* 
deYomred  as  food,— ^horseflesh,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  and  even 
salted  and  dried  hides,  were  eagferly  sought  after  and  purchased.  At 
length  help  approached :  a  fleet'  of  thirty  sail  was  observed  within 
sight,  laden  with  supplies  for  their  relief.  The  help  had  come  from 
England,  where  the  news  of  the  garrison^s  brave  defence  had  now 
reached.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Kirk, 
a  thorough-paced  miscreant,  whose  cmel  butcheries  in  the  south  of 
England,  when  in  the  service  of  King  James,  had  made  him  both 
feared  and  generally  detested.  It  is  inexplicable  how  William 
should  have  selected  such  a  scoundrel  for  the  command  in  such  a 
delicate  and  important  aifair  as  the  relief  of  the  beleagued  protes- 
tant  city  of  the  north.  But  he  did  so  ;  and  Kirk,  whose  heart  was 
utterly  hardened  against  the  sufierings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  made 
no  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison,  but  taunted  them  with  messages, 
and  finally  sailed  away  without  granting  them  the  slightest  relief. 
The  Irish  army,  encouraged  by  his  delay,  made  haste  to  oppose  him 
by  throwing  a  boom  across  the  river,  and  planting  batteries  against?' 
his  ships.  His  ironical  parting  advice  to  the  besiegers,  before  ^ 
setting  sail  down  Loch  Foyle,  was  "  to  be  good  husbands  of  their 
provi8ion8"-*-an  advice  from  which  they  had  a  too  melancholy  pre- ' 
si^  of  the  dreadful  suffering  that  foUowed. 

Fancy  the  thousands  of  hungry  eyes  watching  the  fleet  of  ships' 
filled  with  provisions,  almost  securely  within  their  reach  ;  and  then, 
heart-siok)  famished,  and  utterly  hopeless,  imagine  the  wild  shriek 
of  agony  which  rose  up<m  the  air,  when  they  saw  the  ships  destined ' 
for  their  succour,  swing  from  their  moorings,  set  sail,  and  disappear. 
What  a  blight  has  now  fidlen  upon  the  withered  hearts  of  the 
besiegers.  Surely  they  must  now  surrender,  having  not  a  hope  of  • 
rescue  left.  But  no  !  The  cry  is  still  "  no  surrender  !"  Gaunt 
and  half-d}ring  men  stalk,  like  spectres,  about  the  streets,  threat* 
^^iing  death  to  the  traitor  who  should  speak  of  a  surrender.  The 
plague  was  now  within  the  walls,  to  add  its  horrors  to  the  famine 
and  Bufferings  of  the  siege.  Food,  even  the  most  loathsome,  was 
fcarcely  now  to  be  had ;  b«t  the  garrison,  with  desperate  and  seeni- 
"*0y  not  with  empty  threat,  declared  that  they  would  "  eat  the 
Irish,  and  then  one  another,  sooner  than  yield  !"'  General  Hamil- 
^n,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  besieging  Irish,  endeavoured  to  subdue ' 
the  Derrymen  by  kindness  and  entreaty ;  but  they  reproached  him* 
^th  his  treachery,  and  still  reiterated  *'  no  surrender !''' 

At  this  stage  of  affairs.  General  Rosen  determined  to  resort  to  a  ■ 
^^ge  and  brutal  expedient,  in  order  to  compel  the  besieged  to ' 
^Pea   their  gates.      He  ordered  all  the  protestant  men,  women, 
and  children,  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal,  to  be  collected  togethei-, 
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and  driven,  naked  and  famishing,  nnder  the  walla  of  the  beleagiiered 
town.  The  Irish  generals  londUy  protested  a^nst  the  umeceBBary 
cruelty,  and  the  soldiers  also  vehemently  expreseed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  act.  Rosen,  however,  persevered ;  and  accordingly,  early  on 
the  mormng  of  the  1st  of  July,  before  daylight  broke,  a  ccmfoaed 
mnrmur  of  groans  and  cries  was  heard  by  the  garrisiMi,  approaching 
from  a  distance.  Being  mistaken  for  enemies,  they  were  at  first 
fired  on  by  the  garrison,  fortunately  without  effect ;  but  as  the 
morning  dawned,  there  was  beheld  a  mass  of  aged,  infirm,  and 
helpless  people — men,  women,  and  children — ^who  were  pricked 
forward  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  ^^  executed 
their  hideous  orders  with  tears.^^  The  garrison  was  fiUed  with  fiur 
at  the  sight ;  they  erected  a  gallows  in  view  of  the  besiegers,  and 
assured  them  that  unless  their  helpless  friends  were  allowed  to 
depart,  they  would  hang  up  every  prisoner  in  the  garrison.  The 
poor  sufiering  creatures  themselves,  who  were  made  the  victims  of 
this  cruel  experiment,  lifting  up  their  hands  towards  the  walls, 
entreated  the  besieged  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  breath. 
Rosen,  after  keeping  the  people  beneath  the  walls  for  two  days 
and  nights,  and  finmng  that  the  cruelty  did  not  take  effect,  but 
tended  to  turn  the  hearts  even  of  his  own  men  against  him,  allowod 
them  to  pass  throughhislines  to  their  homes,  most  of  which  they  found 
in  ashes,  and  their  cattle  and  other  property  destroyed  or  carried 
off.  Before,  however,  the  crowd  left  the  walls,  all  the  young  and 
able  men  in  it  had  been  conveyed  into  the  city,  and  about  fiOO  of 
the  most  helpless  and  diseased  were  sent  away  in  their  place.  It 
is  but  justice  to  James  to  state  that  he  had  no  hand  whatever  in 
this  ii^&mous  transaction :  as,  on  the  news  of  Rosen'^s  procedure 
reaching  Dublin,  he  instantly  ordered  the  captives  to  be  released, 
and  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  homes  in  quiet. 

The  garrison  were  now  reduced  to  the  very  last  stage  of  fiunine 
and  despair.  The  preachers  could  now  no  longer  cheer  them. 
^'  Our  spirits  sunk,  and  our  hopes  were  expiring,''^  says  Mackenzie; 
and  the  thousands  within  the  walls  of  Derry  looked  forward  only 
to  capituUtion  or  death.  The  defenders,  but  lately  so  vahant, 
now  wan  and  haggard,  could  scarce  crawl  along  the  dismal  streets. 
Many  fell  down  as  they  walked,  and  died  wh^re  they  lay.  The 
air  became  laden  with  the  noisome  pestilence.  But  joy  came  at 
last.  Cheer  up,  brave  men  of  Derry,  for  help  is  at  hand.  After 
all  your  long  and  weary  watchings, — ^after  famine,  and  suffiBring, 
and  wretchedness, — ^liope  is  fulfilled,  and  the  defenders  see  relief 
approaching  at  last. 

it  was  a  bright  summer  day,  the  30th  of  July,  that  sfcrain- 
ing  eyes,  looking  out  across  the  waste  of  waters  towaurds  the  north- 
east, beheld  some  ships  approaching.  The  news  spread,  and 
crowds  turned  out  to  gaze.  Soon  the  ships  were  seen  beating  up 
the  beautiftd  ^ters  of  Lou^  Foyle,  and  rapidly  nearing  the 
city.     They  proved  to  be  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  with  a  convoy  of 
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three  vedsds  laden  with  proviaioDS.  The  eyes  of  the  fomisliing 
thousands  were  at  once  rivetted  upon  them,  in  all  the  earnestness 
of  gnq)ense  and  expectation.  But  there  still  lay  the  enemy'^s  boom 
between  them  and  their  approaching  aid.  The  Irish  meanwhile 
manned  their  batteries  on  either  side  of  the  Lough,  and  thundered 
against  the  approaching  ships,  which  briskly  returned  the  fire.  One 
of  the  victuallers  now  reached  the  boom,  and  striking  against  it 
with  great  force,  snapt  it  asunder;  but  the  rebound  drove  the 
vessel  ashore.  The  Irish  shouted  with  joy,  the  besieged  on  the 
walls  groaned  in  despair.  Suddenly  the  Irish  prepared  to  board 
her,  when,  firing  a  broadside  against  them,  she  nghted,  and  floated 
off.  The  little  fleet  now  passed  the  boom  together,  and  sailed 
slowly  and  safely  up  to  the  quays  of  the  city.  The  delirium  of 
joy  which  succeeded  can  only  be  imagined.  The  multitude  which 
crowded  round  the  ships  could  only  gasp  their  thanks :  they  had 
scarcely  strength  left  to  speak  them.  And  yet  strength  was  found 
to  set  the  bells  of  the  battered  cathedral  ringing,  while  the  cannon 
thundered  at  once  death  and  rejoicing  from  the  walls. 

On  the  day  following,  Marshal  Rosen  raised  the  siege,  which 
had  lasted  one  hundred  and  five  days.  Altogether,  about  9,000 
people  had  perished  witliin  the  walls,  during  that  period,  from 
famine,  disease,  and  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  And  thus  ended  the 
famous  siege  of  Derry,  one  of  the  best  contested  struggles  between 
half-armed  citizens  behind  their  walls,  and  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army.  Though  the  defence  was  one  of  protestants 
s^inst  catholics,  yet  it  was  a  defence  of  which  all  Ireland  may  be 
jijtly  proud.  There  is  one  other  noble  defence  of  the  same  land, 
which  it  yet  falls  to  us  to  record — ^namely,  the  defence  of  Limerick, 
by  the  Irish  catholics,  which  also  proves,  no  less  than  Derry,  the 
indomitable  courage,  fortitude,  and  endurance,  of  which  all  ranks 
aad  classes  of  Irbhmen  are  capable.  It  is  now  frill  time  that  history 
were  deprived  of  its  party  taint,  and  that  Irishmen  of  all  creedis 
cherifiiied  in  conmion  the  memory  of  such  glorious  defences  as  those 
of  Derry  and  Limerick. 

On  the  same  day  that  Rosen  raised  the  siege  of  Derry,  the 
Enniskilleners  defeated  a  considerable  force  of  Irish  at  Newton 
Butler.  Like  Derry,  Enniskillen  had  become  a  place  of  refuge  for 
all  the  protestants  in  its  neighbourhood,  who  formed  themselves 
into  an  efiective  little  army,  under  General  Hamilton.  From  this 
retreat  they  occasionally  sallied  forth  to  the  attack  of  the  catholic 
forces  in  their  neighbourhood,  often  with  extraordinary  success.  At 
length,  James  resolved  on  crushing  them,  and  with  this  view  sent 
Against  them  three  armies  at  the  same  time, — one  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  another  under  General  Sarsfield,  and  a  third  under 
General  Macarthy.  The  Enniskilleners  first  fell  suddenly  upon 
Sarsfield's  camp,  threw  his  soldiers  into  confrision,  and  routed  them 
With  great  slaughter.  They  next  came  up  with  the  Duke  of 
Berwick ;  but  he  was  found  on  his  guard,  and  cut  several  of  their 
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companies  to  pieces  before  they  could  reeoyer  tfaemBehres.    Berwiek, 
however,  retired  at  the  approach  of  Hamilton's  army. 

The  next  encounter  of  the  Enniskiileners  was  with  General 
Macarthy,  who  had  under  him  a  force  of  6,000  mdn.  Wolriey, 
the  commander  of  the  Enniskiileners,  had  not  more  than  ^,000. 
The  two  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtonbutler;  and 
by  a  mere  accident,  victory  fell  to  the  weaker  party.  A  body  of 
Irish  troops  was  ordered  by  the  general  to  the  support  of  the  right 
army,  which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  ;  but  the  officer  who 
conveyed  the  order,  instead  of  giving  the  word,  "  Wheel  to  the 
right,  gave  "Wheel  to  the  right  ahotU.''''  The  consequence  of  this 
fatal  mistake  was,  that  the  battalions,  instead  of  advancing  to  the 
support  of  their  comrades,  marched  from  the  field ;  when  the  rear, 
mistaking  the  movement  for  a  symptom  of  retreat,  broke  and  fled. 
The  Enniskiileners  made  a  sudden  and  desperate  charge,  and  com- 

Sleted  the  rout.  Two  thousand  Irish  were  killed  in  the  pursuit ; 
ve  hundred  were  driven  into  Lough  Erne,  where  they  were 
drowned ;  and  a  larger  number  were  made  prisoners,  among  wfeom 
was  the  Irish  general,  Macarthy,  desperately  wounded. 

The  Enniskiileners,  whose  successes  at  this  time  were  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  whose  exploits  spread  terror  up  to  the  gates  of  DuMin, 
were  a  body  of  irregular  horsemen,  of  singularly  wild  and  uno6uth 
appearance,  each  mounted  and  accoutred  after  his  own  fiwhion, 
without  any  regular  dress,  or  arms,  or  mode  of  attack,  or  even  com- 
mander. They  were  a  lund  of  Ulster  cossacks,  inheritors  of  the 
cruel  ferocity  of  Cromwell's  *  levellers,'  and  of  the  gloomy  feaatieisBi 
of  the  Scotch  covenanters.  They  carried  into  their  war&re  a  hatred  ' 
of  the  ^  mere  Irish',  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  religion  they  profes^. 
Each  man  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  zealotry.  He  imagined 
he  was  doing  God  service  by  extirpating  *  the  papists.'  They  were  ' 
attended  by  their  favourite  preachers,  who  urged  them  on  to  de^^ 
of  extermination,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  efforts  to  ^'  puvg^ 
the  land  of  idolatry."  These  Enniskiileners  were  farious  fighter^. 
They  attacked  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  were  rardy 
deterred  by  inequality  of  numbers.  They  had  no  system  of  attack, 
but  fell  on  peUrmeU,  They  rode  together  in  a  conrosed  body,  each 
man  attended  by  a  mounted  servant,  bearing  his  baggage ;  and 
they  only  a^eumed  a  hasty  and  confused  line  when  about  to  rush 
into  action.  Such  were  the  Enniskiileners,  the  terror  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  boasted  champions  of  the  protestantism  <yf' 
Ireland ! 

We  now  return  to  Dublin,  where  James  had  summoned  an  Irish  ' 
parliament  to  meet  him  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1689,  Both  houses  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  catholic  mem- 
b«s :  only  six  protestants  were  returned  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  five  lords  and  four  bishops  of  the  same  faith  attended  in  the 
upper  house*  The  number  of  catholic  peers  had  been  increased  Vf^ 
serial  nevi^  creations,  and  the  reversal  of  some  old  attaindei's.  Nt) 
cathohc  prelates  attended. 
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James  opened  the  parliament  is  person,  wearing  the  royal  robes 
ou  the  occasion,  and  the  crown  on  his  head.  In  his  opening'  speech 
he  thanked  his  Irish  snbjects  for  their  exemplary  loyalty  at  a  time 
when  others  of  hi& subjects  had  "so  undutiftilly  misbehaved  them- 
mlveSy  or  so  basely  betrayed  him" :  he  assured  them  that  he  had 
wme  among  them  to  venture  his  life  in  the  establishment  of  their 
liberties  and  his  rights :  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  violating 
the  laws  of  conecienoe  or  of  property,  and  promised  equal  protection 
to  catholics  and  protestants  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  worships. 
He  professed  that  he  would  readily  assent  to  any  laws  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade,  and  towards  relieving  such  as  had  been  injured 
bj  the  late  Act  of  Settlement.  This  royal  speech  was  responded 
to  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  by  which  they  recognised 
the  king'^s  title,  and  denounced  the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  legislate ;  and  one  of  its  first 
^  was  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  protestant  settlers  from  England  and 
Scotland  held  their  estates  in  Ireland.  Judge  Daley,  a  Roman 
catholic,  strongly  inveighed  against  the  measure  in  the  commons, 
and  the  protestant  bishop  of  Meath  argued  against  it  in  the  lords. 
But  the  measure,  being  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
house,  based,  as  it  was,  on  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  passed 
With  but  a  few  dissentients,  and  immediately  became  law.  The 
catholic  parliament  has  been  severely  blamed  for  the  wholesale 
^settlement  of  the  protestant  property  of  Ireland  ;  but,  do  those 
who  so  severely  blame  them,  bear  in  mind  that  that  property  was 
held  by  virtue  of  acts  based  on  the  rankest  oppression  and  injnstice? 
The  protestaoat  owners  knew  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  and  that  it 
was  fi>Qnded  merely  on  the  right  of  conquest ; — ^they  were  well 
aware  of  theibul  means  by  which  the  original  proprietors  had  been 
aisDossessed  of  tkeir  landjs,  and  they  took  them  with  all  the  risks 
of  being  turned  out  again,  so  so<m  as  the  people  of  the  country  were 
able  to  assert  their  rights  and  claim  back  their  own.  There  are 
those  who  insist,  that  the  enjojrment  by  the  protestants  of  their 
'^^8  for  a  score  of  years  or  so,  gave  them  an  '  inaUenable  right'  to 
|be  possession  of  them  for  ever  after.  Would  the  same  reasoning 
be  considered  of  any  force  at  this  day,  as  regarded  property  of  any 
™d  I  Would  it  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  justification,  in  any 
Jp'^of  law,  for  retaining  possessions  originally  acquired  by  robbery, 
jhat  the  crime  was  committed  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  thief 
b^  been  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it  ever  since  i  Besides,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  men,  reduced  by  the  most  brutal  oppression, 
^^  a  state  of  honour  and  affluence  to  one  of  poverty  and  miserable 
degradation.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  men  should 
eudeavour  to  regain  possession  of  the  ancient  patrimonies  of  their 
familieg^  of  which  they  had  been  so  diameftilly  deprived  i 

^^e  Act  of  Attainder  passed  by  James's  parliament  was  a  much 
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less  justifiable  act :  yet  it  was  only  one  of  the  approyed  methods  of 
the  time  for  repressing  rebellion  and  punishing  disloyalty.  By  this 
act,  about  2,000  protestant  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  known  or 
suspected  to  be  adherents  and  partizans  of  the  new  goyemment, 
were  attainted,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  property  in 
Ireland,  imless  they  surrendered  before  a  certain  day.  By  a  elanse 
of  this  act,  James  was  even  depriyed  of  the  power  of  pardoning  all 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  their  innoeenee  by  a  given 
period.  The  secret  manner  in  which  this  act  was  framed  and 
promulgated  is  also  a  blot  on  the  character  of  the  Irish  parHament. 
But,  bi^  though  this  act  was,  it  was  not  half  so  hideous  as  the  acts 
of  Cromwell,  or  either  of  the  Charleses.  Nor  was  it  any  worse  than 
an^act  of  the  same  kind,  passed  about  the  same  time,  by  the  Enelisfa 
parliament,  but  which  the  injustice  of  party  has  entirely  overlooked, 
content  to  hold  out  only  the  kindred  proceedings  of  the  Irish  to 
the  condemnation  of  posterity. 

Apart  from  these  acts,  the  legislation  of  James''s  Irish  parliament 
was  of  a  beneficial  kind,  and  generally  based  upon  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.*  The  act  passed  for  establishing  Liberty  of 
Conscience  was  framed  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  philan- 
thropy, to  which  the  entire  history  of  England  cannot  afford  a 
parallel.  How  different  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  merciless  and 
bigotted  parliament  and  ministry  of  William  afterwards  legislated 
for  the  Irish  catholics !  Another  act  of  this  parliament  ordered 
that  all  should  pay  tithes  to  the  pastors  of  their  several  communions 
Was  not  this  infinitely  more  just,  than  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  should  be  compelled,  as  now,  to  pay  tithes  to  the  religious 
teachers  of  a  religion  of  the  minority — a  religion  which,  right  or 
wrong,  they  conscientiously  reject,  as  a  destructive  heresy  I 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  in  this  parliament  as  to  tbe 
relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad.  At  thii^ 
period,  as  at  all  other  periods,  the  legislative  and  judicial  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland  has  been  ofavourite  object  with  its  popular  leaders. 

*  The  foUowing  is  a  sammirf  of  the  principal  Acts  posted  by  King  Jsmet^a  Irish  AriiuMiit, 

An  act  decUriog  that  the  parliament  of  England  cannot  bind  Ireland,  and  against  ^mti  of 
error  and  appeals  to  bo  brought,  for  remoying  judgments,  deczees,  and  sentences  in  Ireland  into 
Buffland. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation. 

An  act  for  takioff  off  all  incapacities  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom. 

An  act  for  repedung  the  act  fior  keeping  and  oelebiating  the  S&M  of  October  as  an  afiaivtiwy 
thankagiTing  in  this  lungdom. 

An  act  for  liberty  of  oonsciencef  and  repealing  such  acts  and  clauses  in  any  act  of  parUamcnt 
which  axe  inconsistent  with  the  same. 

An  act  for  repealinff  an  act,  entitled  an  act  for  oonfiimation  of  letters  patent  gnatad  to  lof 
Grace  James  Duke  o?  Ormond. 

An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  ttrangan  nd  othen  to  inhabit  and  plant  in  the  kingdon  of 
IreUmd. 

An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Enfflish,  Scotch  or  Welsh  cools  into  this  kingdom. 

An  act  for  vesting  in  his  majesty  the  goods  of  absentees. 

An  act  for  the  advsnoe  and  improvvmeot  of  trade,  and  for  the  enooungemint  and  lacfeaM  tf 
•hipping  and  navigation. 

An  act  for  the  attainder  of  divcn  rebels,  and  for  preserving  the  interest  of  loyal  snbjcfts. 
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Irwh  oationalitj,  Irish  independence,  *  Ireland  for  the  Irish", — are 
all  old  topics,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals  ever  since 
Ireland  was  connected  with  the  British  nation.  Hence,  the  inter- 
minable discussion  of  Po jning's  law — ^the  first  law  which  virtually 
boond  together  the  two  countries,  by  making  the  laws  passed  in 
England  operative  in  Ireland  also.  It  was  always  the  object  of  the 
ascendancy  or  English  party,  to  maintain  this  law,  and  to  knit  the 
tiro  countries  more  firmly  together ;  and  it  was  as  invariably  the 
object  of  the  Irish,  or  patriotic  party,  to  repeal  the  law,  and  assert 
the  legislative  and  judicial  independence  of  Ireland.  Thus  Cromwell 
Dot  only  maintained  Poyning^s  law,  but  concerted  a  new  scheme  of 
union  between  the  two  countries — ^the  first  that  had  ever  been 
devised ;  whereas  now,  one  of  the  first  great  objects  of  the  Irish 
parliament  was,  to  repeal  Poyning'*s  law,  and  proclaim  Ireland  a 
fi%e  nation. 

The  first  bill  of  this  character  which  was  introduced,  was  one  to 
prohibit  writs  of  error  and  appeal  into  England,  and  to  provide  that 
no  act  of  the  English  parliament  should  bind  Ireland.  The  bill 
passed  the  lower  house  with  little  opposition ;  but  in  the  upper 
house  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  protestant  Bishop  of  Meath, 
who  ui^ed  against  it  nearly  the  same  arguments  that  are  now 
adduced  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, — ^that  it  tended  to  dis^ 
solve  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  trenched  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  measure,  however,  passed — ^the  bishop  only  dissenting.  The 
next  bill  that  was  introduced  was  one  for  the  repeal  of  Poyning's 
act.  This  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Irish  party;  but  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  James,  and  at  last  given  up.  Thus, 
although  the  legislative  supremacy  of  England  was  taken  away  by 
the  fiirmer  act,  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  preserved  the  initia- 
tive power  of  legislation  to  the  English  council,  so  that  no  act 
could  be  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  without  being  recommended 
or  perused  by  the  king  and  council  of  England. 

It  was  not  long  before  James  showed  signs  of  a  return  of  that 
despotic  and  reckless  will  which  had  just  lost  him  the  throne  of 
England.  The  parliament  had  voted  James  the  enormous  grant  of 
i?20,000  per  month,  to  be  levied  from  lands.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  avarice  of  the  prince  ;  for,  without  asking  for  an 
increase  through  the  constitutional  channels,  he  instantly  doubled 
the  grant  by  royal  proclamation  !  The  peers  expostulated  with  him 
on  the  imwarrantable  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  on  which  he 
passionately  exclaimed,  "  If  I  cannot  do  this,  I  can  do  nothing.*" 
The  commons  also  having  opposed  him,  he  felt  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  exdaimed,''^  I  find  aS  conunons  are  the  same.'"  His  petulance 
and  arbitrary  temper  now  broke  out  daily.  His  measures,  arro- 
gance, presumption,  and  folly,  also  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Yet  the  Irish,  whose  loyalty  has  ever  been  their  weakness,  persisted 
in  remaming  faithful  to  the  wretched  monarch,  however  much  they 
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may  have  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  taunts  or  been  stung  by  the  pas 
sionate  vehemence  of  his  reproaches.  .  , 

James  was  disappointed  when  he  found  the  money  cominfir  slowly 
in,  on  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation.  But,  never  at  a  loss,  he 
immediately  issued  another  proclamation  for  the  depreciaUon  oi  tne 
currency,  and  ordering  his  brass  coinage  to  pass  for  a  hundred  tunes 
more  than  it  was  worth*  He  erected  a  bank,  and  became  a  monev 
coiner;  he  established  a  bank-restriction  act,  like  a  financier  ot 
more  recent  times,  and  like  him  egregiously  foiled.  The  hmK  soon 
broke,  and  thousands  were  involved  in  the  ruin  that  followea. 

Another  instance  of  James's  arbitrary  policy  was  displayed  m  Ins 
dealings  with  the  college  of  DubUn.  He  ordered  the  te"oj^/^ 
admit  a  Roman  catholic  to  the  office  of  senior  fellow,  Md  ttiey 
refused.  James  immediately  sent  against  the  refractory  coU^ia^ 
a  body  of  soldiers,  who  expelled  thejn  aU  forthwith,  and  convertea 
the  college  into  a  barrack !  .«..•*  *i.:« 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  admmistration  of  justice  at  ttas 
period  was  admirable.  The  judges  who  occupied  the  ]>?»<5h,  wrtii 
very  few  exceptions,  were  men  of  the  highest  moral  and  mteUectoai 
qualifications ;  and  whose  conduct  would  have  reflected  honour  upon 
the  judicature  of  any  age  or  country. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

William  sends  an  army  into  Ireland  under  Schombei^— The  character  of  the  toree-- 
CarrickfcrguB  taken— Schombeig  encamps  at  Dundalk-  Is  reduced  to  great  dtf- 
tress— WilUam  resolves  to  invade  Ireland  in  person— Warlike  preparations- 
Capture  of  Charlemont— William  lands  in  Ireland  and  takes  the  command  of  the 
army— James  joins  his  Irish  forces— The  rival  Monarchs  meet  at  the  Boyns 
Preparations  on  both  sides— The  batUe  of  the  Boyne— Retreat  of  the  Irish  anny 
— Jamet^  flight  to  France. 

William  of  Orange  now  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland, 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  subdue,  before  he  could  oonsi<fer 
himself  finnly  fixed  on  the  British  throne.  He  was  much  harassed, 
however,  by  the  distractions  which  still  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  could  not  yet  give  his  own  personal  superintendence 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Numerous  parties  in  England  were  nov 
plotting  against  his  authority.  Those  who  had  put  him  in  power, 
were  now  seeking  to  cast  him  off;  and  James'^s  friends  were  zeal- 
ously at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  William^  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rising  power  of  his  rival,  el« 
he  might  be  driven  from  the  throne  as  his  predecessor  was  before 
him.  He  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Ir^and  ;  and,  entrusting 
it  to  the  command  of  Schomberg,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  his 
generals,  it  set  sail  and  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  on  the  18th  of 
August. 
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The  forces  under  Schomberg  amounted  to  about  16,000  men, 
consisting  of  Germans,  French,  Danes,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch, 
and  indeed  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  were  a  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  of  soldiers  called  "  Mercenaries,"  who,  during  the 
Thirty  Years^  War  in  Germany,  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  into 
the  service  of  any  master,  without  regard  to  either  country,  or 
party,  or  cause.  They  were  a  body  of  men  familiar  with  every 
kind  of  abomination  and  vice;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
their  unnatural  excesses  and  crimes  had  roused  against  them  a 
degree  of  hatred  among  the  Irish,  which  had  not  been  exceeded 
even  in  the  davs  of  Cromwell's  crudest  barbarities. 

Schomberg  landed  his  army  without  opposition,  the  Irish  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  retiring  to  the  garrison^  of  Lisbume  and 
Carrickfergas.  He  then  laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  which  was 
vigorously  defended  by  the  governor,  Macarty  More ;  but  he  was 
at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  when  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Ulster  Scots,  however,  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  murdering  them  ;  but  Schomberg  inter- 
fered, and  they  reached  the  nearest  garrison  in  comparative  safety. 
The  army  now  directed  its  march  westwards,  and  was  joined  on 
its  way  by  the  wild  Enniskilleners,  and  the  forces  of  General  Kirk. 
The  enemy  burned  down  several  towns  in  their  route,  among  others, 
Newry  and  Carlingford.  Schomberg  threatened  to  give  no  quarter, 
should  this  destructive  practice  be  continued,  and  it  was  given  up. 
His  army  next  reached  Dundalk,  about  a  mile  north  of  which  they 
pitched  their  camp. 

The  weather  was  now  cold  and  tempestuous ;  the  ground  on 
which  the  encampment  was  formed,  was  wet  and  low  lying  ;  added 
to  which  the  army  ran  short  of  provisions,  and  the  men  began  to 
sicken  and  die  in  considerable  numbers.  At  this  juncture,  the  Irish 
anny  approached,  commanded  by  Marshal  Rosen.  Schomberg, 
nnder  present  circumstances,  could  not  risk  a  battle  ;  but  proceeded 
to  entrench  himself  more  securely  in  his  field-quarters.  James 
shortly  after  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  endeavouved 
to  tempt  the  old  general  into  action  bv  drawing  up  his  force,  and 
^^^ntatioosly  parading  it  in  front  of  the  camp.  But  the  wily  cJd 
fox  was  not  to  be  so  entrapped,  and  James  had  no  s'omach  for 
fighting :  accordingly  he  drew  off  his  army  to  Ardee,  Rosen  indiff- 
^ntly  exclaiming,  "  If  your  majesty  had  ten  kingdoms,  you  wovJd 
lose  them  all." 

Schomberg^s  army  was  now  reduced  to  great  straits.  The  naen 
died  bv  hundreds,  and  those  that  survived  were  completely  broken 
down  by  disease  and  privation.  The  number  of  sick,  dying,  and 
dead,  was  so  great,  that  scarcely  suflS^cient  men  could  be  spared  to 
hary  the  corpses,  which  lav  putrefying  on  the  ground.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  were  now  the  only  effective  portion  of  the  army,  and  they 
^complished  some  brilliant  successes  over  detached  bodies  of  the 
*rish  troops.     On  the  other  hand.   General  Sarsfield,    the  Irish 
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commander  of  the  light  troops,  obtained  several  distingaished  advan- 
tages over  the  protestants,  the  more  important  of  which  were  the 
capture  of  the  towns  of  SHgo  and  Jamestown.  Schombergs  army 
was  now  reduced  by  the  pestilence  to  a  shadow.  A  few  more 
regiments  arrived  from  England  and  Scotland,  when  the  general 
resolved  to  remove  to  a  more  healthy  situation,  in  order  that  the* 
new  troops  might  not  catch  the  infection.  The  shifting  of  the  armv 
was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  sights.  Numbers  of  the  sick  men 
died  on  being  removed  ;  all  along  the  route  the  corpses  were  cast 
out  of  the  waggons,  the  rough  motion  of  which  proved  fatal  to  hun- 
dreds ;  and  such  was  the  fearfiil  mortality,  that  it  is  said  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  literally  marched  through  a  lane  formed  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  comrades.  Schomberg  at  length  disposed  of 
the  miserable  remains  of  his  army  in  those  of  the  northern  towns 
which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  William  ;  and  thus  ended  & 
iutile  and  disgraceful  campaign,  the  only  memorable  circumstances 
of  which  were  the  deplorable  su&ring  of  the  men  and  the  sheepish 
incapacity  of  their  officers. 

The  clamours  which  arose  in  England,  on  the  arrival  of  the  intel- 
ligence from  Ireland  as  to  the  real  position  of  Schomberg'^s  army, — 
the  charges  of  incapacity  which  were  nmde  against  those  who  bad 
been  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  expedition, — ^induced 
William  at  length  to  take  decided  steps  for  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  war.  He  resolved  to  call  a  new  jparliament,  to  commit  the 
reins  of  government  to  his  popular  wife,  Queen  Mary,  and  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  war  in  Ireland  in  person.  Schombex;g^'s 
forces  were  encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  ana  made  several  attacks 
upon  the  Irish  forces  during  the  winter,  which  were  attended  with 
varying  success.  Stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
meanwhile  arrived  from  England,  and  a  reinforcement  of  Danish 
troops,  to  the  number  of  7,000,  landed  at  Belfast,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  Nor  was  King  James's 
government  less  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Fortifications  were  repaired,  recruits  raised,  troops 
drilled,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations  made  for  a  severe  and 
decisive  encounter.  A  great  mistake,  however,  was  committed  hy 
James,  in  exchanging  five  thousand  of  his  most  veteran  Irish  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Macarty  More,  one  of  his  bravest  generals, 
for  five  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Lausim.  These  afterwards  proved  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help. 
They  were  refractory  and  disobedient,  and  would  aknowledge  no 
authority  but  that  of  their  French  commander,  who  looked  rather 
to  the  interests  of  his  French  master  than  to  the  establishment  of 
the  liberties  of  Ireland. 

The  capture  of  Charlemont  by  Schomberg'^s  troops,  about  this 
time,  was  felt  by  James  as  a  severe  loss.  Tlus  fort  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  it  occupied  the  sunmut  of  a  bill 
which   commanded  a  very  important   pass,   and  overlooked  (he 
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Blackwater.  It  was  siirrouiided  by  a  morass,  and  approachable  only 
by  two  narrow  causeways.  The  place  was  now  held  for  James  by  a 
brave  but  eccentric  old  Irish  officer,  Teague  O'Regan.  On  Schom- 
berg  summoning  him  to  surrender,  O'Kegan's  gruff  answer  was, 
"  Schomberg  is  an  old  rogue,  and  shall  not  have  this  castle/' 
Schomberg,  however,  closely  invested  the  castle ;  and  while  sat 
down  before  it,  an  Irish  officer,  named  Mac  Mahon,  at  the  head  of 
500  men,  gallantly  fought  his  way  through  the  besiegers  with  a 
small  supply  of  provisions,  and  reached  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
O'Regan  accepted  the  provisions,  of  which  he  was  very  short,  but 
he  reused  to  admit  the  men,  of  whom  he  had  quite  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  place.  He  therefore  bade  Mac  Mahon  and  his  men 
fight  their  way  back  again.  But  old  Schomberg,  who  was  alive  to 
the  movement,  resolutely  opposed  their  return,  and  twice  were  they 
driven  back  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  with  great  loss.  Still  old 
Teague  would  not  admit  them  :  he  swore  that  "  if  they  could  not 
make  their  way  out  they  should  have  no  lodging  or  entertainment 
within.''  Accordingly,  the  unlucky  detachment  were  compelled  to 
take  up  their  quarters  on  the  counter-scarp,  between  the  fortress  and 
the  enemy,  where  they  were  reduced  to  great  privations.  At  last 
the  brave  old  governor  was  starved  into  submission  ;  he  surrendered 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  marching  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war. 

At  length  William  arrived  in  Ireland ;  landing  at  Belfast,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1690.  Several  strong  bodies  of  troops  had  pre- 
ceded him,  a  mixture  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Brandenburghers. 
After  joining  their  forces  to  the  army  of  Schombei^,  William  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  36,000  men.  TTiough  composed 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  it  was  complete  as  regarded 
equipment,  discipline,  and  spirit.  Most  of  the  men  were  veterans 
who  had  served  under  the  greatest  generals  of  the  continent.  Many 
of  them  were  stimulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  bigot  persecuted  into 
ftny.  The  French  Huguenots  of  William^s  army  had  been  driven 
out  of  Prance  by  the  relentless  persecution  under  Louis  XIV. ; 
snd  it  is  said  that  on  being  opposed,  as  they  were  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  the  French  catholics  in  the  Irish  service,  they  rushed  upon 
them  like  fiiries,  their  leaders  whetting  their  rage  by  the  cry  of  ^^Mes- 
fieurg^  VoUi  vos  persecuteurs  ^  The  Enniskilleners,  and  many  of  the 
scotch  troops,  were  also  instigated  by  the  same  bitterly  hostile 
feeling  towards  "popery.**'  As  for  the  majority  of  the  men,  how- 
ever, composing  William's  army,  their  main  objects  in  following  him, 
were  pay,  plunaer,  and  license.  A  set  of  greater  monsters  in  human 
fonn  were  perhaps  never  let  loose  upon  an  unhappy  country,  than 
these  mercenariesof  William's  armv.  They  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
every  species  of  vice  in  their  continental  campaigns.  The  abomi- 
nations of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  revived  among  these  embruted 
"^iids,  the  rej^ise  of  the  continental  cities.  Such  was  the  scourge 
^^w  visited  upon  Ireland  ;  such  was  the  agency  by  which  the  cause 
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of  British  protestantism  was  now  to  be  maintained  !  Bnt  monarchs 
do  not  look  to  means,  but  ends.  So  that  their  policy  be  successfiil, 
it  matters  not  through  what  disgusting  and  abominable  instruments 
it  is  accomplished. 

William  had  scarcely  landed,  ere  he  set  about  commencing  the 
campaign  with  vigour. "  He  assembled  and  reviewed  his  army  at 
Loughbrickland ;  personally  inspecting  the  condition  and  discipline 
of  each  troop  and  company — though  the  day  was  tempestuous  and 
stormy  on  which  they  took  the  field.  William  then  issued  his 
orders  that  the  army  should  immediately  march  southwards,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  and  put  as  speedy  a  termination 
as  possible  to  the  war.  Some  of  his  more  cautious  officers  expos- 
tulated ;  but  his  remark  was — "  I  came  not  to  Ireland  to  let  the 
grass  grow  beneath  my  feet.'*''  Before  he  set  out,  William  per- 
formed an  act  highly  acceptable  to  the  northern  presbyterians,  who 
had  been  among  the  most  zealous  of  his  friends,  and  shared  in  all 
the  distresses  of  the  wars.  He  issued  his. warrant,  granting  them 
an  annual  pension  of  cjP1,200,  to  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  customs 
in  the  port  of  Belfast ;  which  pension  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  civil  list,  and  made  payable  from  the  exchequer.* 

William  was  on  his  march  southward,  ere  James  so  much  as 

•  This  gnmt  w&s  the  origin  of  the  Regium  Donum,  or  RothI  Gift,  which  continacs  to  ie 
paid  to  dissentiog  minifitcn  in  Ireland  to  the  present  day.  The  sum  was  at  fii-st  granted,  by 
letters  patent  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  seven  ministers,  during  pleasure,  to  be 
hy  them  applied  to  the  use  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  On  the  death  «f 
William,  the  trustees  of  the  bounty  petitioned  Queen  Anne  to  renew  the  grant,  which  ibeM 
under  the  following  limitations  : — '*  Upon  trust  nevertheless  that  the  money  which  shall  be 
received  thereupon  sfaalihe  distributed  to  and  amongst  the  said  presbyterian  mioisten,  or  such 
of  them,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  sliall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists  to  be  appipm^ 
of  and  signed  bv  our  lieutenant  deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  of  our  said  kii^ooi 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being.** — Various  augmentations  of  the  above  annual  grant  were  toaAf  in 
succeeding  reips,  the  English  government  deeming  it  necessary  thua  to  bribe  the  nortbcra 
PJJ% t«riana,  m  order  to  maintain  the  English  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  George  I. 
£800  per  annum  were  granted  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  Sonthem 
Association,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  services  in  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  1786,  s 
farther  grant  of  i'lOO  per  annum  was  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  to  be  &• 
tnbuted  according  to  the  pleasure  of  tlie  government :  and  in  1792,  a  farther  grant  of  AOw 
jcr  annum  was  made,  to  be  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  Synod,  the  Seeeden,  tie 
Presbytery  of  Antrim,  the  Southern  Association,  and  the  French  Church,  Dublin.  About  (tit 
beginning  of  the  nresent  century,  the  distribution  of  the  Regium  Donum  became  the  subject  of  ft- 
consideration  with  the  English  government.  In  consequence  of  some  of  the  dtasenting  miaxBten 
having  been  mixed  up  with  the  unfortunate  proceeding  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  1698,  Lord 
CaEtleroigh  and  his  coadjutors  determined,  in  order  that  the  administrators  of  the  grant  ehooU 
u^  *f  u^  ^Y^^  **^®  cl«»^»  that  each  minister  should  receive  the  bounty  a«  for  himsetf,irWfe 
the  gift  shoiUd  be  granted  according  to  the  congregation.  Thus  certain  nuniaters,  if  ju«lg»* 
necessary,  might  be  deprived  of  their  pension  by  the  decree  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  the  Kepu* 
Donum,  however,  still  continuing  to  be  drawn,  and  its  benefiU  appropriated  to  a  widow's  faw** 
Ibe  congregations  were  arranged  in  three  classes;  and  according  to  the  number  of  frmil>« 
i^tn"^Ii?  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^fi  stipend  of  each,  were  the  allowances  of  the  ministers— some  h^H 
AW.  others  X75,  and  the  highest  JBIOO  perannum.  Thus  the  Regium  Donum  has  flone  « 
f?!  ftnn^  J"*?®**^??  "^^^  ^***  increase  of  Presbyterian  congregations.  Thus,  in  183$,  netflj 
iinln  Iftio  IP"^"'',™^"^^' V*'"'  """^"^  for  the  support  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  IielanJ I 
for^he  rTiV'^''  r*^.^^  ^''\'^  ^  °^  ^**»  *^*^  ^^^^6  ^•-  2d:,  besides  a  grant  of  LlM 
R^Sm  ^l^l  ^^^ffon  -t^ie  P^sbyterian  College,  Belfast.  'The  great ^^IS^  in  tb. 
Pen^em  The  i  flT  V^'""  "^'''^i^  of  a  "  new  scale  of  prices"  mSdc  by  the  Melboutr.* 
thesrnl«bX7^,i'.„^'?.*''^^^^^^  equalized ;  the  ministers  of  those  congre^tions  leuct  m 
aaiue  price    "^  ""»*«  to  the  middle  sum,  and  those  standing  the  higheit  being  redocadiot^ 
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heard  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  Dissensions  were  now  appearing 
among  the  followers  of  James,  which  had  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Lauzun.  This  nobleman,  as  well 
a^i  most  of  the  French  officers,  affected  a  supercilious  contempt  for 
their  Irish  allies,  which  James,  who  seemed  to  depend  entirely  upon 
French  influence  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  soon  came  to 
imitate.  He  conferred  the  chief  offices  about  his  person,  and  the 
principal  command  of  his  army,  upon  Frenchmen,  while  Irish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  even  the  highest  merit,  were  passed 
over  without  notice.  By  this  foolish  favouritism,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Irish  troops  was  damped,  they  lost  confidence  in  their  leader, 
and  felt  as  if  the  issue  of  their  struggles  was  to  be  a  mere  change  of 
ascendancy,  from  the  crown  of  England  to  that  of  France.  It  was 
currently  rumoured,  and  James'^s  conduct  gave  abundant  confirm- 
ation to  the  rumour,  that  he  had  agreed  to  place  Ireland  under 
the  protection  of  Louis,  the  French  king, — at  which  the  Irish  were 
justly  indignant,  and  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  insult. 
Such  were  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  which  prevailed  among 
the  adherents  of  James,  when  the  intelligence  arrived  that  William 
had  landed  at  Belfast,  and  was  on  his  march  southward  to  Dublin. 

It  was  now  William'^s  policy  to  bring  the  Irish  army  at  once  to 
an  engagement,  and  to  strike  a  blow,  if  possible,  at  the  rising  power 
of  his  enemies.  For,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  this 
struggle  was  one  not  merely  of  local  or  national,  but  of  European 
importance.  Ireland  was  the  field  upon  which  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  interests  of  Europe  were  now  to  be 
decided.  William  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  Louis 
of  the  Catholic ;  and  hence  the  help  which  the  latter  afforded  to 
James,  in  officers,  men,  and  the  munitions  of  warfare.  William 
felt  fully  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  his  present  position  ;  he  had 
so  slender  a  hold  on  the  English  throne,  that  on  several  occasions 
he  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it,  and  returning  to  Holland. 
A  numerous  and  influential  party  in  England  were  still  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  James,  and  were  engaged  in  plotting  for  his 
restoration.  All  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  were  disaffected 
towards  William.  His  hereditary  Dutch  dominions  were  also 
threatened,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  scarcely  a  foot  of  firm  ground 
to  stand  upon.  A  defeat  would  have  proved  his  ruin :  even  pro- 
crastination would  have  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  end,  or  it  would 
have  given  his  opponents  time  to  rally  their  strength  against  him. 
urged  on,  therefore,  by  the  dangers  of  his  position,  he  determined, 
JJ"  possible,  to  bring  the  Irish  ai-my  under  James  to  a  speedy  and 
decisive  engagement. 

As  it  was  the  interest  of  William  to  bring  the  Irish  campaign  to 
^  close,  so  it  was  that  of  James  to  protract  it.  The  Irish  forces 
^ere  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  William'^s,  and  not  so  well 
^Ppomted.  Most  of  them  were  new  levies,  while  the  army  of  the 
^neiny  consisted   chiefly  of  veteran   soldiers,   whose   valour  had 
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already  been  tried  on  many  famous  battle-fields.  Stiaoge  to  sa^, 
at  this  very  juncture,  James  first  began  to  display  a  dii^H>sitioa  for 
fighting.  Often  had  he  allovred  the  direst  opportunities  for  attack 
to  pass  unimproved;  but  now,  when  the  contrary  policy  was 
required,  James  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  braggart  fit,  and  nothing 
would  serre  him  but  an  immediate  engagement  with  the  ^emy. 
The  French  and  Irish  officers  both  joined  in  endeavouring  to 
dissuade  their  leader  from  such  an  enterprise.  They  represented 
that  they  would  be  much  better  able  to  fight  the  enemy,  when  the 
promised  fleet  of  Louis  had  arrived  with  reinforceoi^its.  Belay 
would  also  enable  the  friends  of  James  in  England  and  Scothuid, 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection,  to  carry  their  plans  into 
effect.  They  strenuously  urged  him  towait  the  issue  of  these  designs, 
and,  instead  of  hazarding  a  battle  against  superior  numbers,  to 
strengthen  his  garrisons  and  retire  to  the  Shannon,  where  he  would 
be  able  to  maintain  a  defensive  war  against  an  enemy,  which, 
without  provisions  and  succours,  and  in  a  hostile  country,  most 
eventually  be  worn  out  and  destroyed  by  famine  and  disease. 
But  all  these  representations  proved  fruitless :  James  had  at  last 
resolved  to  fight,  and  fight  he  would.  Meanwhile  he  adopted  the 
ominous  precaution  of  dispatching  one  of  his  friends  to  Wateifiird, 
to  prepare  a  ship  to  convey  him  to  France  in  case  of  misfortune. 

After  advancing  as  far  as  Dundalk,  when  he  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  now  83,000  strong,  James  fell  back  upon  Ardee, 
but,  on  the  approach  of  William^s  rorces,  he  retired  to  DuslsBe, 
and  on  the  28th  of  June,  he  reached  the  river  Boyne,  which  he 
crossed  on  the  following  day,  and  took  up  a  strong  portion  on  its 
right  bank.  The  Boyne  is  here  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  river, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  yards  wide  ;  its  banks  are  rather  rugged, 
though  not  precipitous ;  its  current  is  moderate,  and  the  depth  in 
all  parts  considerable.  To  ford  it,  in  the  huce  of  a  detennined 
enemy,  would  obviously  be  a  work  of  no  slight  difficulty  and  dangtf . 
To  the  right  of  Jameses  position  lay  the  town  of  Diogheda,  fiUed 
with  Irish  soldiers.  His  left  was  lined  by  a  deep  moran,  and 
defended  bv  breast-works,  with  huts  and  hedges  which  were  wdl 
lined  with  m&ntr^.  Behind  was  a  rising  ground  stretching  along 
the  whole  of  the  neld.  In  the  rear  lay  the  church  and  village  of 
Donore,  at  which  James  fixed  his  own  tent.  The  position  c(»n- 
manded  an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  country, — of  the  wliole 
district,  indeed,  firom  Drogheda  to  the  village  of  Oldbridge,— and 
immediatelv  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Boyne  on  which  the  Irish 
army  now  lay  encamped.  About  three  miles  to  the  rear  was  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  on  which  James  depended  for  a  retreat,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

William  reached  the  Boyne  at  the  head  of  his  advanced  guard, 
earljr  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June.  After  carefiilly  sor- 
veymg  the  lines  of  the  Irish  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he 
resolved  to  force  the  passage  on  the  following  day.     As  his  army 
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was  marching  Into  camp,  he  himself  went  out  to  reconnoitre  with 
some  6i  his  staff.  The  rich  plains  of  Meath  were  within  sight ; 
the  clear  and  joyous  river  ran  sparkling  through  a  fair  and  fertile 
pastare  land ;  and  the  very  summits  of  the  hills  were  clad  in 
rerdure.  **  Behold,"  said  William,  "turning  to  his  officers, — 
behold  a  land  worth  fighting  for  V  As  he  advanced  along  the  left 
bank,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  William,  and  checked  the  career  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
advanced  to  within  musket-shot  of  Oldbridge,  on  the  opposite  side, 
when  he  fixed  on  the  j^ce  where  his  batteries  were  to  be  planted, 
and  decided  upon  the  spot  at  which  his  army  should  pass  the  river ; 
after  which  he  alighted,  and  sat  down  to  refresh  himself  on  a  rising- 
ground.  The  motions  of  William  and  his  staff  were  carefully 
watched  firom  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Berwick,  Tjrrconnel, 
Sarsfield,  and  some  other  generals,  observed  the  position  of  William, 
and  ordered  up  a  detachment  of  men  with  two  field-pieces,  which 
immediately  opened  a  fire  on  the  opposite  party.  William, 
however,  saw  his  danger,  and  took  to  horse ;  but,  ere  he  could 
do  this,  a  man  and  two  horses  along  side  of  him  were  killed  by  the 
first  shot ;  the  second  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him:  the 
ball  having  struck  the  bank  of  the  river,  rising  en  richoehet^  slanted 
on  the  king^s  right  shoulder,  took  out  a  piece  of  his  coat,  and  tore 
the  skin  and  flesh.  Some  confusion  immediately  took  place  among 
the  attendants  of  William,  and  he  rode  off  stooping  in  his  saddle ; 
on  seeing  which  the  report  immediately  arose  in  the  Irish  army  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  killed.  This  intelligence  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  Dublin ;  and  from  thence  to  the  continent, 
where  it  caused  both  sadness  and  rejoicing.  At  Paris,  the  guns  of 
the  BastiUe  were  fired,  the  church  bells  were  set  ringing,  and  bon- 
fires were  lit  in  the  streets,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
Waiiam,  however,  was  but  slightly  hurt ;  and  having  got  his  wound 
^x^essed,  he  continued  on  horseback  duringthe  greater  part  of  the  day. 
On  the  aide  of  James,  there  was  little  of  the  resolute  determina- 
tion that  was  so  coni^icuous  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  After  his 
sadden  bravado,  the  cowardly  monarch  gradually  cooled  down 
until  he  at  length  became  as  anxious  to  avoid  an  engagement  as  he 
bad  formerly  been  to  court  one.  At  the  appearance  of  William^s 
army  marching  into  quarters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boyne,  the 
^  vestiges  of  James'^s  courage  completely  evaporated.  A  council 
<rf  war  was  held  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  French  generals,  who 
^^  perceived  William's  superiority  in  numbers  and  artillery, 
seconded  James  in  his  efforts  to  avert  an  encounter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  generals  were  eager  to  engage  with  the  enemy, 
wid  urged  that  William's  passage  of  the  Boyne  should  be  despe- 
'^Wy  resisted.  The  result  was,  that  James  resolved  to  risk  a  par- 
tial battle,  keeping  himself  out  of  harm's  way  the  while,  and  then 
^  wtreat  by  the  pass  of  Duleek,  without  risking  a  general 
^tion.    Hamilton,  the  Irish  general,  advised  the  sending  of  eight 
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regiments  to  protect  the  Inridge  of  Slane» — a  post  of  gv(^  conae- 
quence,  inasmuch  as  it  commanded  the  left  of  James'^s  poatiofei,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  that  William's  right  wing   would  there 
attempt  a  passage, — ^but  James  received  the    proposition  with 
indifference,  and  said    he    would   order   thither   fifty    dragoons! 
Hamilton,  surprised  and  chagrined,  bowed,  and  was  silent.     In  the 
meantime,  James,  in  anticipation  of  a  retreat,  ordered  the  baggage 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  artillery  to  be  immediately  sent  forward 
to  Dublin.     The  fighting  part  of  the  affair  on  the  morrow  was 
entrusted  to  the  Irish ;  while  the  six  thousand  French,  the  best 
appointed  part  of  the  army,  were  to  take  care  of  the  wretched 
monarch,  and  conduct  him  in  safety  from  the  field  of  battle.     Thus 
did  James  deliberately  make  his  preparations  to  throw  away  his 
last  chance  for  his  own  throne,  and  to  sacrifice  without  a  struggle 
his  brave  and  loyal  adherents  among  the  Irish  people. 

At  Willianfs  council,  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed.  The 
mind  of  the  leader  gives  the  tone  to  every  council :  William  was 
resolute,  and  bent  on  an  engagement.  He  at  once  declared  his  de- 
termination to  cross  the  river  on  the  morrow,  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
The  hazardous  nature  of  such  an  attempt,  however,  startled  some  of 
William"*s  best  officers.  Duke  Schomberg,  now  above  eighty  years 
of  age,'  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise.  When 
he  could  not  prevail,  he  urged  that  a  strong  body  of  men  should  be 
immediately  detached  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Slane,  so  as  to  flank 
the  enemy  and  cut  them  off  firom  the  pass  of  Duleek.  Schomberg's 
advice  was  received  with  indifference,  and  the  old  general  retired, 
it  is  said,  in  disgust :  he  afterwards  received  the  order  of  battle  in 
his  tent,  remarking,  that  it  had  been  "  the  first  ever  smd  to  him."^ 
The  order  of  William  was,  that  the  river  should  be  passed  in  three 
places ;  by  his  right  wing,  commanded  by  Count  Schomberg  (son 
of  the  Duke),  and  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Douglas,  at  the  fords  near 
the  bridge  of  Slane, — ^the  former  commanding  the  cavalry,  the  latter 
the  infantry ;  by  the  centre,  commanded  by  Duke  Schombei^ ;  and 
by  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  William  in  person.  Orders  were 
issued  that  every  soldier  should  be  provided  with  a  plentiful  stodc 
of  ammunition,  and  that  all  should  be  ready  to  march  by  break  of 
day,  and  that  every  man  should  wear  a  green  bough  or  sprig  in 
his  bat,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Irish,  who  wore  the  white 
cockade.  He  rode  through  his  whole  army,  about  twelve  o^clock 
at  night,  inspecting  them  by  torch-light, — and  after  giving  out  the 
pass-word,  "  Westminster,'^— he  retired  to  his  tent,  impatient  fc^ 
the  struggle  of  the  morrow. 

The  shades  of  night  lay  still  and  quiet  over  the  sleeping  host. 
The  stars  looked  down  in  peace  upon  these  60,000  brothers  of  one 
great  human  family,  ready  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  imbue  their 
hands  in  each  others'  blood.  God  and  nature  had  formed  them  in 
one  common  image,  and  breathed  into  them  a  deep  sympathy  for 
their  kind ;  but  tyrant  factions  and  warring  creeds  had  set  them  at 
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bitter  enmity  to  each  other,  and  turned  all  the  sweetness  of  their 
existence  into  gall.  Nature  no\r  lay  peaeeftil  around  them,  as  a 
sleeping  child ;  a  few  twinkling  lights  gleamed  through  the  dark, 
from  the  distant  watch-towers  of  Drogheda ;  the  murmur  of  the 
river  which  separated  the  two  armies  fell  faintly  on  the  ear ;  and 
the  only  sounds  of  life  which  arose  from  the  vast  host  that  now  lay 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  were  the  hoarse  challenges  of 
the  sentinels  as  they  paced  their  midnight  rounds. 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  beautiful.  It  was  the  first  day  of  July 
— an  ever-memorable  day  to  poor  Ireland.  The  ff&n^rale  was  beat 
in  the  camp  of  William  before  daybreak ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  up,  the  battle  commenced.  Count  Schomberg  and  General 
Douglas  at  once  moved  forward  with  the  right  wing  towards  Slane. 
The  Irish  also  brought  up  their  left  wing  towards  the  same  place  ; 
but  they  were  too  late,  owing  to  James'*8  indecision  of  the  previous 
night.  Before  their  resistance  could  be  brought  to  bear  with  efffect 
upon  the  enemy's  ranks,  they  had  dashed  into  the  river  and  forded 
it  there.  After  a  smart  fight,  the  Irish  retreated,  and  10,000 
English  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  gained  a  firm  footing  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Boyne.  There  still,  however,  lay  between  them 
and  the  Irish  position  several  fields  enclosed  by  deep  ditches 
difficult  to  be  crossed ;  and  beyond  these  lay  the  morass,  which 
was  a  still  more  embarrassing  obstacle  in  their  way.  They  forced 
their  way  through,  nevertheless ;  when  the  Irish  fled  towards 
Duleek,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

The  centre,  under  Duke  Schomberg,  so  soon  as  it  was  supposed 
that  the  right  wing  had  eflFected  their  passage,  prepared  to  enter 
the  river  at  Oldbridge.  The  Dutch  blue  guards,  beating  a  march 
till  they  reached  the  water'^s  edge,  then  went  in  eight  or  ten  abreast, 
the  water  reaching  above  their  girdles.  When  they  had  gained 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  they  were  saluted  with  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  breastworks,  houses,  and  hedges,  on  the  Irish  side  of  the 
river.  But  they  pushed  on,  and  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  drove 
the  Irish  skirmishers  before  them.  Hamilton  now  brought  the 
Irish  battalions  of  infantry  to  bear  on  them,  but  without  effect. 
The  Irish  cavalry  also  charged  them  with  vigour,  but  the  Dutch 
squares  remained  unbroken.  William,  observing  that  his  favourite 
troops  were  hardly  pressed,  ordered  two  regiments  of  French 
Huguenots  and  one  English  regiment  to  their  assistance.  Hamilton's 
uifentry  met  them  in  the  stream,  yet  they  made  good  their  passage. 
But  a  body  of  Irish  dragoons,  at  the  moment  of  their  landing, 
charged  them  on  their  flank,  broke  their  ranks,  and  cut  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  pieces.  Caillemote,  their  commander,  was  killed, 
^yipg,  like  a  Frenchman,  with  the  words  in  his  mouth, — "-4  la 
^Wre,  me$  en/ansi  A  laghire  /"  A  squadron  of  Danish  horse  now 
pushed  across  ;  but  the  Irish  dragoons,  in  another  of  their  dashing 
charges,  broke  and  defeated  them  in  a  moment,  driving  them  back 
a^^roes  the  river  in  great  confusion  and  dismay. 
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The  brilliant,  rapid,  and  successfbl  attacks  of  the  Irish  cavalry 
spread  a  general  alarm  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy*  As  they 
approached,  the  general  cry  of  "  Horse !  horse !"  was  raised,  which 
was  mistaken  by  William's  advancing  soldiers,  for  ^^  Halt !  halt  ^ 
The  confusion  was  rapdly  extending,  when  old  Schonberg,  per- 
ceiving the  disorder,  tmd  that  the  remaining  French  Hugoenots 
had  no  commander  to  lead  them,  crossed  the  river  v^th  a  few 
followers,  and  put  himself  at  their  head.  Pointing  to  the  French- 
men  in  James's  ranks,  he  cried,  ^'  AUonSf.meisieurs^  fxMa  vosper^e- 
cut0ur$r*  and  was  preparing  to  msh  forward  :  but,  scareelj  were 
these  words  out  of  his  mouth,  ere  he  was  shot  through  the  neck  by 
an  Irish  dragoon,  or,  as  some  supposed,  by  a  fatal  mistake  of  one 
of  his  own  men.f 

The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  The  enemy^s  centre  was 
in  complete  confusion.  The  Irish  cavalry  rode  through  their  ranks. 
Their  leaders;  Schomberg  and  CaiUemote,  were  both  killed ;  and 
the  men  were  waiting  for  orders,  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the 
Irish  infantry  and  the  ftirious  diarges  of  their  cavalry.  Had  James 
improved  the  moment,  and  ordered  the  French  troops  to  the  instant 
aid  of  the  Irish,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  day  wo«ild  have 
been  decided  in  his  favour.  But  James  looked  idly  down  from  the 
heights  of  Donore,  surrounded  by  his  unoccupied  French  body*gnard 
of  6,000  men, — ^a  safe  and  inglorious  spectat<»r  of  a  struggle,  on  the 
issue  of  which  his  crown  depended.  He  watched  the  tade  of  battle 
veering,  now  here,  now  there ;  his  enemies  pushing  their  way  in 
triumph,  and  the  brave  Irish  falling  beneath  the  swords  of  the 
foreigner ;  then  the  dashing  charge  of  the  Irish  cavalry,  the  route, 
the  melee,  the  pursuit.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  electric  word 
^^  Onward r'  to  be  sent  along  the  line.  But  no:  the  miserable 
monarch  did  not  even  sympathize  with  the  success  of  his  own 
soldiers ;  for  it  is  said  that,  on  observing  the  Irish  dragoons  of 
Hamilton  cleaving  down  the  cavalry,  and  riding  over  the  broken 
infantry  of  William,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mawkish  sensibility, 
"  Spare,  oh  !  spare  my  English  subjects  !" 

The  firing  had  now  lasted,  uninterruptedly,  for  more  thansn 
hour,  when  William  of  Orange  seized  the  opportunity  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle  against  his  spiritless  adversary.  He  entered  the 
action  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  English  cavalry,  and  directed  it  upon  James's 
centre,  where  the  Irish  now  had  tho'decided  advantage.  Crossing 
the  river  through  a  dangerous  and  difficult  pass,  in  which  he  was 
exposed  to  considerable  danger,  he  made  his  aj^pearanoe  at  the 

*  ^^Coma  on)  gentlemen ;  behold  your  penecaton  T-— mmely,  tlie  French  oetholkB. 

•f-  About  the  game  time,  George  Walker,  the  clexgyman,  whose  sacceas  behind  the  mJli  of 
Deny  teema  to  have  given  him  a  &tal  predilection  for  the  military  profeanon,  fell  in  the  melee : 
when  William  uraa  told  of  hia  &te,  he  merely  remarked,  '*  The  fool  1  what  bnainem  had  k« 
there  T^  William  was  right :  after  the  riego  of  Derry,  V^alker  might  with  much  more  proprietr 
have  returned  his  Geneva  gown,  and  left  uie  war  to  the  profeaaional  killing-men. 
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head  ot  his  squadrons,  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  soon  forced  back 
the  Irish  in&ntry.  But  the  Irish  dragoons  still  maintained  their 
superiority.  They  again  vigorously  charged  the  foreign  troops, 
and  completely  broke  their  ranks.  William  hastened  up  to  the 
Enniskilleners,  and  asked,  "  What  will  you  do  for  me  f"  They 
aoswered  by  a  shout,  and  immediately  declared  their  readiness  to 
follow  him.  They  advanced,  but  at  the  first  volley  from  the  Irish 
ranks,  they  wheeled  and  fled.*  On  William  bringing  up  his  Dutch 
cavalry,  they  returned  again  to  the  charge.  The  struggle  now 
became  very  close,  and  the  superior  strength  of  William  began  to 
tell.  The  irish^  unsupported  as  they  were  by  their  French  allies, 
while  William^s  entire  army  was  in  action,  slowly  gave  way :  but, 
again  and  again  they  rallied,  driving  back  the  enemy ;  the  Irish 
cavalry  dashing  in  among  the  advancing  troops,  scorning  all  toil 
and  danger.  William  fought  with  great  courage,  mingling  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fight.  Several  times  he  was  driiTen  back  by  the 
Irish  horse,  but  at  last  his  superior  physical  power  enabled  him  to 
force  back  the  Irish  troops,  and  they  retired  slowly  towards  Donore. 
Here  they  again  made  a  gallant  stand,  beating  back  the  troops  of 
William  several  times.  The  farm-house  of  Sheephouse  for  a  long 
time  withstood  their  attacks,  and  was  taken  and  re-taken  again 
and  again.  Again  Hamilton  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  by  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  his  horse.  The 
British  infantry  withstood  the  fiirious  shock;  the  cavalry  were 
repulsed ;  and  Hamilton,  their  general,  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.f  Having  thus  resisted  to  the  last,  the  Irish 
retreated  slowly  to  the  pass  of  Duleek. 

James  had  already  meditated  a  retreat  with  his  French  troops, 
^rsfield  had  implored  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  make 
a  last  effort  for  his  crown.  With  6,000  fresh  men  coming  into  the 
field  when  the  enemy^s  troops  were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  James  would  have  succeeded.  But  the  effort 
would  cost  him  trouble,  exertion,  danger, — ^neither  of  which  the 
royal  poltroon  would  risk.  Accordingly,  James  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  French  troops — ^the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  led 
iu  the  course  of  tho  day, — and  set  out  on  his  route  towards  Dublin, 
leaving  the  rear  of  his  army  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  Irish  army  now  poured  through  the  pass  ;  and  when  they 
had  reached  the  other  side,  thev  faced  about,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended it  with  their  scanty  artillery.  From  Duleek,  they  pressed 
forward  towards  the  Neal,  another  defile  on  their  route,  the  enemy 
following  without  pressing  upon  them  at  all,  until  night  closed  upon 

*  Most  of  the  •ocoimts  of  this  bftttlo  ttate,  in  oxcuse  of  the  EnniBkilleDen,  that  they  mistook 
tbeir  orders.    However  this  may  be,  William  ever  afterwards  regarded  them  with  dishlce. 

t  On  being  oondacted  before  William,  the  king  asked  Hamilton  whether  the  Irish  would 
^more.  ''Upon  my  honour,*"  said  Hamilton,  *'  I  believe  they  will :  for  they  have  yet  a 
8^  body  of  horse.'*  William  surveyed  the  man  who  had  betrayed  him  in  his  transactions 
^H»  Tyiconnel,  and  in  a  sullen  and  contemptuous  tone,  excUimed,  ^  Honour !  ytmr  honour  P 
■•■LEum>. 
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the  rival  armies,  and  William  sat  down  with  his  army  on  the 
ground  which  James  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

Thouffh  "  the  Boyne'*''  hassincebecomeaparty  word  of  triumph 
among  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  it  seems  to  us  that  after  all  there 
was  very  little  to  boast  of  at  the  close  of  that  day'*s  battle.  All  the 
advantage  that  William  had  gained  was,  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Bo}Tie,  in  the  face  of  a  very  inferior  force, — inferior  in 
numbers,  in  appointments,  in  discipline,  and  in  artillery.  His  best 
troopshad  been  repeatedly  repulsed;  hisbest  generals  killed;  William 
himself  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  more  than  once  was  in  danger 
of  overthrow  ;  and  would  have  been  overthrown,  but  for  his  great 
superiority  in  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  The  best  part  of 
Jameses  force,  the  French,  were  never  brought  into  action.  Yet, 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  issue  was  doubtful,  even  to  the  close 
of  the  day.  William  gained  nothing  but  the  ground  on  which  his 
army  encamped  at  night,  and  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field 
was  strewed.  For,  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton,  he  made  no 
prisoners.  Neither  did  he  take  any  spoil  from  the  Irish,  who 
retreated  in  excellent  order,  with  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  had  not  the  Irish  the  misfortune  to 
be  commanded  by  a  coward,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  The  cry  of  the  Irish  after  the  battle  was,  "  Change 
generals,  and  we  will  fight  the  battle  over  again  .'^  The  brilliant  and 
successftil  charges  of  the  Irish  cavalry  under  Hamilton,  shewed  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  had  James  but  possessed  a  tythe  of 
'  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  this  leader.  The  Boyne  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  drawn  battle,  though  to  William  it  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  complete  victory. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  battle  was  comparatively  small,  considering 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  conflict.  Little  more  than  500  fell 
on  either  side  during  the  engagement,  though  many  of  the  peasantry, 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  fray,  were  afterwards  murdered  hy 
the  Enniskillcners,  and  added  by  them  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
enemy.  It  is  said  also  that  many  of  the  Irish  foot  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  dispersed  after  dark,  and  were  cut  down  by  roving  parties 
of  the  British  horse.  The  principal  loss  of  officers  on  the  side  of 
William  were  Duke  Schomberg,  Colonel  Caillemote,  and  George 
Walker ;  and  among  the  persons  of  note  who  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
Irish,  were,  Lord  Dungan,  the  Earl  of  Carlingford,  Fitzgerald,  Sir 
Neal  O'Neal,  the  Marquis  d''Hoquincour,  and  Colonel  Casanova. 

James  fled  to  Dublin  without  halting,  and,  immediately  on 
reaching  the  city,  summoned  a  council  of  his  friends.  He  told  theffl 
that  his  Irish  army  had  refused  to  support  him  in  his  hour  of  danger  • 
He  declared  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  rally,  though  their 
loss  was  inconsiderable.  The  malignant  coward  further  charg»l 
Providence  with  the  misfortunes  which  were  chiefly  caused  by  his 
own  imbecility.  '*  It  seems,'"  said  he,  "  that  God  is  with  my 
enemies.'"     He  told  the  council  that  '*  in  England  he  had  an  army 
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which  would  fight,  but  deserted  him ;  and  that  in  Ireland  he  had 
an  army  which  stood  by  him,  but  would  not  fight/'* 

Thus  saying,  the  flying  James  resumed  his  route  southwards. 
He  set  out  forthwith  for  Waterford,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges 
behind  him  to  prevent  a  pursuit.  The  Irish  were  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him.  He  had  long  since  lost  every  thing  like  the  respect  of  the 
nation,  who  only  despised  him  too  much  to  hate  him.  "  James 
had  no  royal  quality  about  him,"  says  an  able  Catholic  historian ; — 
'^  Nature  had  made  him  a  coward,  a  monk,  and  a  gourmand  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  Areaks  of  fortune,  that  had  placed  him  on  a  throne, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  keep  him  there,  she  vindicated  her  autho- 
rity, and  droppedTiim  ultimately  in  the  niche  that  suited  him : — 
'^The  meanest  slaye  of  Fiance's  despot  lord !'' 
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DttOGHEDA  surrendered  to  WilHam  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  ;  the  garrison  was  fallowed  to  depart  unarmed,  and 
immediately  marched  off  to  Athlone,  over  whose  strong  walls 
the  standard  of  James  was  still  flying.  William  then  directed  his 
inarch  slowly  upon  Dublin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  capital  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  confusion  by  the  flight  of  James.  All  his  civil  officers  shortly 
after  followed  his  example,  and  fled  from  the  city.  The  military 
leaders,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  though  James  had  left  them  no 
instructions,  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle,  as  their  own  rights 
and  liberties  were  deeply  concerned  in  its  issue.     They  determined 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  he  had  betrayed  had  the  spirit  to  resent 
^  insult  to  the  country  and  the  people.  On  reaching  Dublin  Castle,  he  was  met  by  the 
I^Qcbaw  of  Tyrconnol,  the  lady  of  his  viceroy.  **  Your  countrymen ,  madam/'  ho  said,  as  he  was 
•■cending the  stairs,  "your  countrymen  can  run  well."  *' Not  quilo  so  well  as  your  majesty," 
^vA  the high-souled  woman,  "for  I  eee  you  hare  won  the  race.^'*  Even  at  the  moment  of 
hv  etnharking  firom  Ireland,  for  ever,  be  bequeathed  it  a  aarcusm.  Passing  along  the  quay  of 
Waterford.  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  away  his  hat.  A  venerable  oflRcer,  named  0*Farrall, 
>aimediate!y  took  off  his  own,  and  presented  it  to  the  exile.  He  took  it  without  ceremony, 
"**!%  observing,  as  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  "  If  he  had  lost  a  crown  by  the  Irish,  he  had 
S^miidahat  by  them.— Hall's  Irelakd. 
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now  to  adopt  their  original  plan,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Shannon, 
where  they  wonld  protract  the  war  to  its  utmost  extent.  Before 
leaving  Dablin,  they  set  free  all  the  protestant  priaoners  who  had 
been  put  in  confinement  by  James ;  and  then  marched  off  their 
forces  to  Limerick  and  Athlone. 

The  Irish  army  had  Scarcely  withdrawn,  when  a  protestant  mob 
assembled,  breathing  vengeance  against  "the  papists,""  and  pro- 
ceeded to  rob  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  most  of  the  leading 
catholics  of  the  city.  Among  others,  General  Sarsfield^s  house 
was  robbed,  gutted,  and  totaUy  destroyed.  The  city  was,  however, 
saved  from  destruction  by  a  protestant  milit^y  oflScer,  named 
Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the  Kildare  family,  who  assumed  the 
command  at  this  juncture,  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  mob,  and 
sent  expresses  to  William  for  immediate  assistance.  On  the 
8rd  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  arrived  with  nine  troops  of  horse, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  King  William.  It 
was  not  until  the  8th  that  William  himself  entered  the  capital  in 
triumph,  when  he  went  direct  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
now  again  restored  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  returned  public 
thanks  for  his  victory. 

The  protestants,  who  again  hungered  and  thirsted  after  for- 
feitures, now  urged  William  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
Cromwell,  and  to  seize  all  the  property  of  the  Irish  who  had 
adhered  to  the  party  of  Kins'  James.  William,  thus  driven  by  his 
own  friends,  forthwith  issued  a  commission  for  seizing  and  securing 
all  forfeitures  accruing  to  the  crown  from  the  rebellion  of  the  Irish. 
The  commissioners,  in  their  great  eagerness  to  signalize  themselves, 
seized  without  mercy ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  Irish  were 
confirmed  in  their  aversion  to  the  new  government ;  and  the 
peasantry,  who  were  treated  by  William's  agents  with  great 
severity,  were  forced  again  to  take  up  arms  for  their  own 
security,  and  crowded  in  large  bodies  to  their  old  leaders  behind 
the  strong  line  of  the  Shannon. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  William  left  Dublin,  and  marched  south- 
wards with  part  of  his  army  ;  detaching  General  Douglas,  with  ten 
regiooents  of  infantry  and  five  of  cavalry,  to  reduce  Athlone.  The 
position  of  William  was  now  most  critical.  During  his*  absence,  the 
English  and  Scotch  Jacobites  were  accelerating  their  arrangements 
for  a  general  insurrection,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity.  The 
combined  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  also  been  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  James  was  daily  expected  to  land  in  England  at  the  head 
ofa  foreign  army.  William  was  now  most  anxious  to  secute'son^e  of 
the  southern  Insh  towns,  to  gain  a  secure  station  for  his  transport 
ships ;  and  he  hastened  to  reduce  them  with  his  army.  Wexfbrd 
declared  for  him,  and  admitted  his  garrison.  Waterford  and  Dun- 
cannon  threatened  resistance,  but  yielded  without  a  struggle; 
Clonmel  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  thus  William  within 
a  very  short  time  secured  all  the  objects  of  his  mission  southwards. 
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Bat,  in  fact,  most  of  the  southern  towns  were  now  untenable  :  their 
fortifications  were  in  ruins :  and  as  the  Irish  generals  had  deter- 
mined to  make  their  grand  struggle  behind  the  Shannon,  no  effort 
was  made  to  save  them. 

Let  us  now  follow  Douglas  and  his  division  of  the  army,  on  their 
march  westwards  to  Athlone.  On  their  route,  they  committdd  the 
most  horrible  cruelties  on  the  defenceless  peasantry,  whom  they 
plundered  and  murdered  in  utter  defiance  of  the  orders  of  their 
^'enerals.  Allured  by  the  proclamation  of  King  William,  that  the 
labourers,  farmers,  and  peasantry,  would  be  protected  in  tlie  exer- 
cise of  ther  industry,  numbers  of  them  had  returned  to  their  dwel- 
lings, and  were  now  exposed  to  the  merciless  cruelties  of^a  ruffian 
soldiery.  Many  of  them  fled  to  Athlone,  carrying  with  them 
accounts  of  the  brutality  of  the  approaching  army ;  and  when 
Douglas  reached  the  place,  he  found  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an 
army  excited  against  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  On 
summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  the  gallant  old  governor, 
Colonel  Richard  Grace,  returned  a  passionate  defiance.  ''  These 
are  my  terms,^^  said  he,  discharging  a  pistol  at  the  messenger, 
*'  these  only  will  I  give  or  receive ;  and  when  my  provisions  are 
consumed,  I  will  defend  my  trust  till  I  have  eaten  my  boots." 

Athlone  and  Limerick  were  the  two  grand  points  on  which 
the  Irish  forces  now  concentrated.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Ire- 
land will  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  maintaining 
these  two  positions.  They  are  situated  at  a  distance  firon^  each 
other,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles.  Between  them  flows 
the  Shannon,  a  bold  and  wide  river,  almost  impassable  to  an  army 
in  the  face  of  any  hostile  force ; — sometimes  widening  into  broad 
and  beantiftil  loughs,  and  again  contracting7into  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream ;  until,  on  reaching  Limerick,  it  finally  expands  into  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  becomes  naviofable  to  ships  of  the  largest  burden. 
Athlone,  before  which  Douglases  army  had  now  arrived,  is  situated 
on  the  Shannon  near  the  lower  end  of  Lough  Ree.  The  river 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts — the  English  and  the  Irish  quarters. 
For  centuries  this  town  had  formed  the  great  gateway  into  Con- 
naught,  and  many  a  bloody  battle  had  been  fou^t  under  its  walls 
long  before  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak.  Its  castle,  which 
to  this  day  exhibits  proofs  of  prodigious  strength,  is  situated  close 
upon  the  Shannon,  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the  river,  and  protects 
the  passage  at  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  forded  within  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  bridge  which  leads  to  it  from  the 
Leinster  side,  is  remarkably  narrow,  and  completely  commanded  by 
^he  gans  of  the  castle. 

The  governor  of  Athlone,  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  was  a  man 
worthy  of  the  important  post  which  he  was  appointed  to  defend. 
Re  was  an  aged  officer,  and  had  gained  great  experience  in  the  wars 
of  the  continent*  In  the  war  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  one  of 
the  very  last  persons  who  resisted  the  power  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland ; 
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and  wa8  so  obnoxious  to  government  that  a  price  of  cf  300  was  set 
upon  his  head.  He  was  active,  brave,  and  humane,  vet  a  strict  and 
severe  disciplinarian.  It  is  said  that  on  the  approacn  of  Douglases 
army,  several  of  the  lifeless  bodies  of  his  soldiers  were  found  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  town,  who  had  been  executed  for  breach  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  It  was  by  means  such  as  these,  however,  that  he 
maintained  the  completest  tranquillity  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
protected  alike  the  protestants  and  thci  catholics  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Grace  was  an  old  man  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Athlone;  and  Douglas  calculated  on 
an  easv  triumph  over  him.  But  he  was  doomed  to  be  mistaken  ; 
the  ola  ifbteran  hurled  back  his  defiance,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  make  a  desperate  defence. 

The  garrison  of  Athlone  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  foot,  and 
eleven  troops  of  horse ;  a  stronger  force  lay  at  a  distance,  to  support 
them  in  case  of  necessity.     Abandoning  as  indefensible  the  English 
part  of  the  to^Ti,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  Orace 
set  fire  to  it,  and  conveyed  all  his  force  over  to  the  Irish  side, 
breaking  down  the  stone  bridge  behind  him,  to  prevent  the  transit 
of  the  enemy.     He  also  fortined  the  Irish  town  with  great  care, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  resistance.     Douglas 
approached,  and  his  summons  met  with  the  blufi^  and  rough  re- 
joinder which  we  have  already  given.     He  then  determined  to 
undertake  the  siege  in  form.     He  opened  a  battery  of  six  guns  on 
the  town,  and  commenced  playing  on  the  castle,  but  without  effect. 
The  Irish  returned  his  fire  with  superior  art:  their  guns  were  better 
served,  and  consequently  proved  more  destructive.     DougWs  beet 
gunners  were  killed,  and  his  works  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time 
his  men  were  growing  discontented  and  dispirited  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.   Determined  to  make  another  eflbrt,  he  sent  a  part  of  his 
force  to  try  and  force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Lanesborough,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Athlone.    But  the  place  was  already  found  occupied 
by  the  Irish,  who  forced  the  English  troops  almost  immediately  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.     Another  attempt  to  ford  the  river     j 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge  also  failed ;  for  the  Irish  had     I 
so  secured  the  pass  by  a  line  of  fieldworks,  that  Douglass's  troops 
soon  abandoned  it  in  despair.     In  fact,  the  defence  of  the  Irish  was 
complete ;  and  Douglas  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.     This  was 
precipitated  by  the  report  that  the  indefatigable  Sarsfield  was  on 
the  march  with  a  body  of  15,000  men,  to  raise  the  siege  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  English.     The  English  camp  was  immediately 
broken  up.     Douglas  drew  off  his  forces  with  great  precipitation, 
and  fled  oy  night,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  heavy  baggage.    He 
quitted  the  high  road,  and  took  a  wide  circuit,  in  order  to  evade  a 
pursuit ;  subjecting  his  army  to  a  succession  of  disasters  and  suf- 
ferings almost  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

William  had  now  effected  the  objects  of  his  expedition  to  the 
south,  and  was  on  his  march  westward  to  Limerick,  of  which  he 
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expected  to  obtain  an  easy  possession.  He  was  encouraged  in 
forming  sncli  sanguihe  anticipations,  by  the  rumoured  dissensions 
which  preyailed  among  the  French  and  Irish  leaders,  which  dis- 
sensions had  also  become  communicated  to  the  troops.  The  former, 
it  was  reported  to  William,  were  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  the 
city.  Accordingly,  he  hasted  onward,  now  joined  by  the  forces  of 
Douglas,  which  nad  been  beaten  from  Athlone.  He  arrived  before 
Limerick  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  after  driving  in  the  Irish  out- 
posts, and  approaching  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city,  he  boldly 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  General  Boileau,  the  French  oflScer 
in  command  of  the  garrison,  returned  for  an  answer  that  "he  was 
surprised  at  the  summons,  and  thought  the  best  way  to  gain  the 
ifood  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  to  defend  the  place  for 
his  master  King  James.*"  William,  finding  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  surrender,  accordingly  resolved  immediately  to  invest  the 
citv  in  form. 

The  city  of  Limerick  is  famous  for  the  successful  resistance  which 
it  has  offered  at  various  periods  to  the  progress  of  the  invaders  of 
Ireland.  Under  its  walls  were  defeated  the  chivalry  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  monarch,  and  afterwards  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell ;  and 
uow  the  victorious  army  of  William  was  fated  to  meet  with  a  still 
more  decisive  repulse  from  its  gates.  Limerick  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  Shannon,  which  is  here  a 
broad  and  beautiftd  river,  navigable  to  ships  of  large  burden.  Like 
Athlone,  the  city  is  divided  into  the  English  and  Irish  towns,  con- 
nected together  by  a  bridge.  The  English  town  was  bv  far  the 
strongest,  being  built  on  an  island,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
morasses,  which  could  at  any  time  be  flooded  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  strongly  fortified 
hj  M^Us,  batteries,  and  ramparts ;  and  defended  by  a  castle  and  a 
citadel.  The  castle  was  then  four  centuries  old,  and,  after  all  the 
battles  and  sieges  that  it  has  witnessed,  still  stands  frowning,  like 
au  old  giant,  on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Shannon.  The  city  was 
well  supplied  with  troops ;  for  the  flower  of  the  Irish  army  was 
within  its  walls,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  also 
well  supplied  with  provisions ;  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Gal  way 
lying  open,  to  the  besieged,  from  whence  they  could  draw  supplies  ; 
and  a  Fiench  fleet  rode  triumphantly  on  the  waters  of  the  Shannon. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  William,  urged 
l>y  the  considerations  above  mentioned,  resolved  to  push  the  siege. 
He  had  under  him  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  which,  however, 
were  very  inefficiently  provided  with  artillery.  He  had  with  him 
only  a  field  train  ;  havmg  left  his  heavy  ordnance  to  be  forwarded 
from  Dublin.  But  so  soon  as  he  found  the  nature  of  the  task  he 
liad  to  accomplish,  he  sent  urgent  orders  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
His  train  of  artillery.  These  were  now  on  the  road,  consisting  of  six 
twenty-four-pounders,  and  two  eight een-pounders,  escorted  by  two 
troops  of  horse* 
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The  interception  and  destruction  of  this  escort  by  the  Irfeh,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  campaign.  Learning  the  stiat- 
ened  position  of  William,  through  a  French  deserter  from  the  English 
camp,  who  also  brought  intelligence  of  the  route,  the  motions,  and 
the  strength  of  the  convov,  Sarsfield  formed  the  daring  plan  of  inter- 
cepting and  destroying  it.  For  this  purpose  he  immediately  set 
out  with  a  body  of  500  horse,  and,  crossing  the  Shannon  at 
Killaloe,  he  struck  across  the  country,  with  whose  passes  and  crosr 
roads  he  was  quite  familiar,  and  reached  Ballyneety,  about  seven 
miles  in  the  rear  of  the  English  army.  Here  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  escort,  his  troops  lurking  all  day  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
meantime,  William  had  been  informed  of  the  rapid  movement  of 
Sarsfield^s  horse,  and  fearful  for  the  safety  of  the  battery  train, 
dispatched  Sir  John  Lanier,  with  a  heavy  body  of  horse,  to  meet 
the  convoy  and  bring  it  safe  to  camp.  Lanier,  however,  arrivetl 
too  late.  Before  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  field  of  action, 
Sarsfield  had  gallantly  accomplished  his  object. 

The  convoy  arrived  near  the  place  where  Sarsfield^s  troops  lav 
concealed,  and  seeing  no  enemy,  they  carelessly  turned  out  their 
horses  to  graze,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  full  sense  of  security. 
Suddenly  Sarsfield's  horse  burst  upon  them  with  a  terrific  shont, 
cut  the  sentinels  and  waggon-drivers  to  pieces,  and  slew,  took 
prisoners,  or  dispersed  in  a  moment,  the  whole  of  the  convoy. 
Sarsfield,  however,  could  not  convey  the  prizes  into  Limerick :  he 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  destroy  them.  Cramming  the  guns 
with  powder  up  to  the  muzzles,  and  burying  their  mouths  deep  in 
the  earth, — ^then  piling  the  other  stores,  waggons,  carriages,  and 
baggage  over  them, — he  laid  a  train,  and  fired  it  just  as  the  troops 
of  Lanier  were  making  their  appearance.  The  explosion  was  in- 
mendous,  and  was  felt  to  the  very  camp  ©f  William,  more  than 
seven  miles  distant.  Lanier's  party  attempted  to  intercept  SarSfield, 
but  on  coming  up  with  his  rear,  they  were  beaten  oft*  with  loss,  aiiJ 
compelled  to  retreat.  Bodies  of  troops  were,  however,  on  the  alert 
in  every  direction  to  intercept  the  Irish  cavalry ;  but,  knowini: 
every  pass  in  the  mountains,  they  escaped  all  dangers,  and  returneJ 
to  Limerick  in  triumph. 

This  adventurous  enterprise  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besic^^J- 
and  proportionably  depressed  those  of  their  enemies.  Still  William 
resolved  to  persevere.  Two  of  his  guns  having  escaped  uninjureil 
from  the  havock  committed  by  Sarsheld,  and  others  being  procured 
from  Waterford,  he  finished  his  batteries,  and  re-opened  his  fire 
upon  the  walls.  A  breach  was  soon  effected,  about  twelve  yards 
in  length,  flanked  by  two  towers  on  each  side,  which  William  no^ 
ordered  to  be  assaulted.  A  brave  storming  party  was  foimed, 
consisting  of  the  best  soldiers  of  William's  army.  The  British 
grenadiers  took  the  lead,  and  were  supported  by  the  Dutch  guards, 
and  some  English  and  Brandenburgh  regiments. 

The  day  was  the  S7th  of  August :  it  was  intensely  hot,  the  sun 
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shininjf  hi  unclouded  splendour,  as  the  storming  party  drew  up 
behind  their  entrenchments  to  start  upon  their  dangerous  enterprise. 
Silence  pervaded  alike  the  camp  and  the  city :  the  period  was  one 
ot*  agonizing  suspense ;  even  "  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a 
time."  The  besieged  watched  all  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  and 
were  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  the  loud  report  of  three  cannon  shots  in  rapid  succession.  This 
was  the  fatal  signal.  And  now  the  stormers  spring  forward  to  the 
breach.  As  they  approach,  the  Irish  open  on  them  from  the  walls 
destructive  vollies  of  shot.  Five  hundred  grenadiers  at  the  farthest 
angle  of  the  trenches  have  rushed  forward,  and  after  a  furious  and 
bloody  encounter,  have  gained  the  counterscarp  and  effected  a 
lodgement.  They  press  on  to  the  breach,  amidst  a  tremendous 
fire,  fighting  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand.  And  now  they  enter : 
but  the  Irish  closing  behind  them^  they  are  cut  to  pieces  almost  to 
a  man.  The  charges  become  faster  and  more  furious ;  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  are  drowned  by 
the  din  of  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  thundering  against  the  walls. 
The  masses  of  the  Irish  citizens  and  soldiers  stem  all  further  pro- 
j?ress  of  the  besiegers.  Death  lies  in  wait  for  them  at  the  breach  :  the 
Irishmen  fight  like  lions,  contemning  every  danger, — and  even  the 
women  seem  inspired  by  a  terrible  fiiry,*  using  against  the  enemy 
the  weapons  they  had  seized  from  the  slain.  At  length  the  attacks 
become  less  furious.  The  dreadful  contest  has  now  raged  for  three 
long  hours,  and  still  the  resistance  of  the  Irish  abates  not.  At  this 
juncture,  a  tremendous  explosion  is  heard.  Four  hundred  Bran- 
^lenburghers,  in  the  pay  of  William,  had  thrown  themselves  into  a 
battery,  which  formed  part  of  the  breach ;  when,  some  self-devoted 
patriot  setting  fire  to  the  powder  it  contained,  the  whole  detach- 
ment are  blown  into  the  air,  and  their  blackened  bodies  now  lie 
«»ttered  in  aU  directions.  At  length,  after  a  hot  contest  of  four 
hours,  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers  ceased:  William  saw  that  success 
was  hopeless,  and  he  sounded  a  retreat,  after  having  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  more  than  2,000  men,  the  very  flower  of  his  force. 

William  now  resolved  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  after  destroying 
nis  batteries,  he  retreated  from  the  walls  of  Limerick,  on  the  <>Oth 
0^  August,  followed  by  his  diminished  and  dispirited  army.  He 
waa  attended  by  a  crowd  of  destitute  protestants,  who,  though  they 
1^  l^en  plundered  and  ravaged  by  the  blackguard  soldiery  of 
"'^illiam,  were  still  under  the  deplorable  necessity  of  clinging  to 
them  as  their  only  defence  and  protection  from  the  retaliation  of 
the  long-oppressed  but  now  victorious  Irish.  The  excesses  cora- 
initted  by  WilUam'^s  soldiery  upon  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  during 
their  route,  were  of  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  description. 

Crowds  of  womcD  mingled  with  the  Boldien,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  the  men.  They  re- 
proached  William*8  soldiers  with  the  nameless  abominations  of  which  tncy  had  1)een  guilty,  and 
^^»in  their  own  nenrous  language,  to  be  torn  in  piece-meal,  before  they  would  submit  to  the 
P^er  of  inch  wretches.— Taylor's  Civil  Wars  or  Irilakd,  voUii.,  p.  186. 
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The  men  seemed  influenced  by  the  malignity  and  wanton  cruelty  of 
demons,  and  neither  William  nor  his  generals  were  able  to  controul 
or  restrain  them.  William's  campaign  in  Ireland,  however,  wa« 
now  at  an  end.  After  conducting  his  troops  to  Clonmel,  and 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  Count  Solmes  and  General 
Ginckle,  he  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  embarked  at  Duncannon 
tort,  for  England,  accompanied  by  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the  year^  the  campaign 
ivas  not  yet  ended  on  the  part  of  the  Englisli  army  ;  another  general 
now  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  field,  namely,  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough.  This  lord,  ambitious  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
(for  he  was  as  yet  unknown),  and  anxious  to  have  a  share  in  the 
glory  and  profits  of  the  Irish  war,  represented  to  the  government 
the  immense  importance  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  to  the  English,  and 
the  necessity  for  securing  them  without  delay.  There  were  now 
lying  in  England  five  thousand  men  ready  for  the  service,  and  witb 
these  and  other  reinforcements  which  he  trusted  to  obtain  in  Ireland, 
he  undertook  to  reduce  these  two  towns.  William  yielded  a  reluc- 
tant assent  to  the  earPs  requests  ;  after  which  he  set  sail  with  his 
army,  and  reached  the  harbour  of  Cork  towards  the  end  of 
September.  Shortly  after  landing,  he  was  joined  by  4,000  Dan^, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Some  dissension 
arose  between  the  two  generals  as  to  the  respective  shares  which 
they  were  to  bear  in  the  command  of  the  combined  force  ;  but  at 
length  they  came  to  an  arrangement,  and  the  siege  of  Cork  was 
pushed  with  vigour.  The  city  being  commanded  on  almost  all 
sides  by  hills,  and  the  defences  being  in  a  very  incomplete  state,  the 
garrison  was  ill  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  English  army.  The 
castle  of  Shandon,  which  commanded  the  city  on  the  north  side, 
was  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that,  without  defence,  it  was  at  once 
abandoned  to  the  besiegers.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  governor 
j>repared  to  surrender,  but  not  until  he  had  bravely  resisted  for  three 
days,  and  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  entirely  exhausted. 
The  city  was  then  yielded  up,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  citizens  should  be  respected.  But  no  sooner  had  the  capitula- 
tion taken  place  than  a  general  plunder  of  the  catholic  inhabitants 
commenced.  The  soldiers  and  the  protestant  mob  joined  in  the 
work  of  licentiousness  and  rapine,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Marlborough  and  Wirtemberg  could  restore  order 
throughout  the  city.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  besiegers  was  not 
great :  the  only  person  of  distinction  who  fell  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  one  of  the  numerous  illegitimate  children  of  Charles  H- 
As  a  militarv  exploit,  the  taking  of  Cork  was  of  little  note,  though 
it  was  magnified  into  importance  for  party  purposes. 

From  Cork,  Marlborough  proceeded  with  his  army  to  Kinsale, 
and  after  a  short  but  gallant  resistance,  compelled  it  to  surrender ; 
the  garrison  marching  out  with  arms  and  baggage.     Marlborough 
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having  thus  effected  the  objects  for  which  he  had  landed  in  Ireland, 
he  returned  to  England,  having  been  scarcely  a  month  absent,  and 
was  received  with  general  acclamations  by  the  English  people. 
They  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  their  native  hero,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  accomplished  more  in  one  month  than  the  king's  phleg- 
matic Dutch  generals  had  done  in  two  campaigns. 

The  dissensions  between  the  French  and  Irish  still  continuing 
after  the  defeat  of  the  English  before  Limerick,  Boileau  drew  off  his 
troops,  and  marched  them  to  Gal  way,  where  they  waited  the  arrival 
of  transports  to  carry  them  to  France.*  The  brave  and  active 
Sarsfield  was  left  to  carnr  on  the  war,  which  he  did  with  remarkable 
skill  and  intrepidity.  6inckle,  for  some  time,  kept  his  forces  posted 
on  different  parts  of  the  Shannon,  ready  to  combine,  in  case  of 
necessity  ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  Cork,  he  attempted  to  harass 
the  Irish  by  a  winter  campaign.  But  in  this  he  egregiously  failed. 
Sarsfield  and  his  troops,  who  knew  every  foot  of  ground,  beat  them 
back  from  the  mountain  passes ;  they  cut  up  their  detachments,  and 
surprised  their  convovs  ;  keeping  the  Enghsh  in  a  state  of  constant 
terror  and  alarm.  The  Irish  cavalry  were  especially  active  during 
this  season.  They  swept  the  country  around  the  posts  of  the 
English,  and  dashed  in  among  them  at  all  hours,  regardless  of  danger 
or  death.  Although  on  most  occasions  the  Irish  were  successful, 
they  met  with  a  severe  and  dispiriting  repulse  on  attempting  to 
surprise  the  frontier  garrison  of  Mullingar. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  at  this  time, 
may  be  imagined  rather  than  described.  The  country  had  now 
been  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  peace, 
for  nearly  a  century.  It  had  scarcely  known  what  repose  was, 
since  the  reign  of  Henrr  the  Vlllth.  Since  then  extensive  confis- 
cations of  lands  had  taken  plaee  in  every  part  of  Ireland  ;  and  in 
some  places  estates  had  been  confiscated  three  or  four  times  during 
the  century.  The  native  owners  of  the  soil  had  been  reduced,  in 
iimumerable  instances,  to  the  lowest  level  of  existence ;  while  the 
miserable  peasants  were  treated  as  outcasts  and  Helots  in  the  land. 
Treatment  such  as  this  was  calculated,  in  the  very  nature  to  things, 
to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  revenge,  of  hatred,  and  of  savage  retalia- 
tion. Treat  the  meanest  thing  with  contumely,  with  scorn,  or  with 
bitter  hate,  and  it  will  rebel  at  the  insult  against  its  nature :  even 
the  worm  is  impelled  to  turn  against  the  foot  that  tramples  on 
it.  Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  poor  Irish  peasants,  long  deadened 
to  every  thing  like  a  sense  of  mercy  for  their  oppressors,  now  circled 
round  them  in  every  direction,  and  plundered  and  slew  them  at 

*  The  Irish  wero  by  no  mcBiu  mortified  at  the  departure  of  the  French.  That  superiority 
^hich  these  forpigoers  aifected  to  oasuoie,  the  portialitf  which  James  had  discovered  to  hu 
French  auxiliaries,  and  the  preference  given  to  their  officers  in  all  promotions,  disgusted  and 
^^>Wated  the  nadves.  The  French  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  meanness  of  the  Irish ;  tho 
ujih  affected  to  ridicule  the  pomp  and  paseantrj  of  the  French.  They  cursed  those  proud 
tv!!°^  ^ho  strutted  in  their  '*  leathern  trunlcs,**  as  thej  called  their  great  boots,  and  lamented 
inat  they  were  even  preferred  to  theii*  own  brave  countrymen.  Uence  the  separation  was 
^"*Uy  "greeablc  to  both  parties..-L«LAND,  vol.  iii,  p.  587. 
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every  opportunitJ.|  The  Irish  peasantry  were  now  what  tlie 
English  govemmejit  had  made  them  :  all  that  their  conquerors  left 
to  them  was  hunger,  destitution,  and  the  hope  of  vengeance.  This 
deadly  feeling,  in  the  horrible  jubilee  which  now  reigned  throughout 
the  wasted  and  ravaged  country,  had  become  elevated  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  virtue  !  In  the  awful  hell  of  violence,  crime,  murder,  and 
famine,  which  the  invaders  had  caused,  vengeance  and  hatred  sur- 
vived, to  remind  them  that  man  cannot  be  brutalized  and  oppressed 
by  hifi  fellow-man,  without  entailing  equal  misery  and  suffering  upon 
the  tyrant  as  on  the  victim. 

For  a  long  time,  there  had  been  a  floating  population  of  homeleis 
misery  throughout  Ireland.  In  Ulster,  tens  of  thousands  had  been 
driven  into  the  wilds  and  mountain  wastes,  to  make  room  for  Janies^ 
settlers  from  England  and  Scotland.  Expelled  from  their  homes, 
these  miserable  families  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  miser}*. 
J^  course  of  time,  however,  they  became  familiar  with  famine: 
destitution  became  their  daily  companion  :  misery  became  habitual 
to  them.  They  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  savage  life  into  whicli 
they  had  been  driven,  and  became  a  regular  and  recognized  part  of 
the  population.  They  were  first  known  as  the  Creaghts,  and  lived 
almost  exclusively  by  the  plunder  of  the  settlers  upon  their  lands. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  honest  means  of  living,  and  compelled 
to  rpb  for  a  subsistence.  The  appetites  implanted  in  us  by  God 
are  stronger  than  the  laws  forged  for  us  by  man ;  and  if  the  impulses 
of  nature  be  outrageously  violated,  human  legislation  proves  weaker 
than  a  cobweb  in  its  power  to  resist  them.  The  result  of  all  such 
violation  on  the  part  of  man,  is  suffering,  both  social  and  individual. 
The  Creaghts  were  imbruted  by  the  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  bigotry 
of  their  invaders ;  and  the  result  was,  the  new  settlers  lived  in 
constant  terror  of  their  lives  and  properties. 

In  every  succeeding  stage  of  civil  war,  the  number  of  this  out- 
lawed and  destitute  population  increased.  In  Cromwell's  time, 
the  rival  armies  burnt  down  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  in  their 
route ;  and  the  number  of  the  homeless  was  thus,  regularly  aug- 
mented. Many  of  the  peasants  were  by  this  means  driven  into 
the  ranks  of  the  patriots ;  but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  them 
roved  at  large  about  the  country  for  a  subsistence.  Prom  preying 
upon  their  enemies,  they  were  at  length  driven  to  prey  upon  their 
own  countrymen.  They  lived  by  robbery  and  plunder,  being 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tories ;  and  under  this  name 
they  were  regularly  hunted  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  Tory- 
hunting,  like  priest-hunting,  was  a  favourite  field-sport  of  the  new 
military  occupants  of  Ireland. 

The  same  class  of  the  population  became  greatly  augmented  during 
the  invasion  of  William  of  Orange.  His  mercenaries  treated  the 
peasantry  with  brutal  cruelty;  pursuing  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  plundering  alike  the  protestants  who  clung  to  them  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  catholics  who  fled  from  them  for  safety.    Driven 
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from  their  homes  in  multitudes,  they  drew  together  in  bands,  armed 
with  half-pikes,  from  whence  arose  the  name  by  which  they  were 
uow  known, — that  of  Rapparees.  They  plundered  the  country  in  all 
directions,  but  generally  within  the  English  lines, — ^hung  about  tlie 
skirts  of  the  English  army,  and  cut  off  every  straggler,  whom  they 
instantly  stripped  to  the  skin,  in  the  rage  of  their  hatred  not 
uiifrequently  raanghng  the  dead  body.  Concealing  their  arms 
by  day,  they  drew  them  forth  at  night,  and  assembling  in  large 
bodies,  they  rushed  upon  their  prey,  which  they  carried  off  with 
them  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  bogs  and  mountains,  before  the 
English  forces  could  collect  to  resist  them.  During  the  whole 
winter,  the  army  of  William  was  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  these 
guerillas.  To  oppose  them,  the  government  organized  a  body  of 
Protestant  Rapparees,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  mischief; 
for,  imitating"  the  tactics  of  their  opponents,  they  spent  their  time 
ill  the  robbery  and  plunder  of  the  country-people.  Such  was  the 
deplorable  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period :  such  were  the  horrors 
*ind  agonies  which  awaited  on  this  awful  time  of  civil  strife. 
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Campaign  of  1C91 — James  supersedes  Sarsfield  in  the  command,  and  appoints  Saint 
Ruth — His  prcparations^GeneralGinckle  lays  siege  to  Athlone — Is  driven  back — 
His  devices  aU  baffled — Saint  Ruth  withdraws  the  garrison — His  arrogance  and 
confidence — ^The  English  resolve  on  a  general  assault — The  English  cross  the 
river — The  two  armies  concentrate — ^Thc  heights  of  Kilcommeden~.The  battle 
of  Ai^hrim — Death  of  Saint  Ruth,  and  defeat  of  the  Irish — The  disastrous 
retreat-^Gincklo  advances  to  Gal  way — Its  surrender—  The  celebrated  siege  and 
treaty  of  Limerick — Close  of  the  war — and  departure  of  the  Irish  army. 

The  campaign  of  1691  commenced  with  great  preparations  on  both 

sidea.     The  Irish  were  elated  by  their  triumphs  at  Atlilone  and 

l«imerick,  and  now  anticipated  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  war 

^uder  their  own  favourite  leaders.    But  they  were  again  doomed  to 

be  cursed  by  the  infatuated  imbecility  of  the  monarch  for  whom  they 

^^ere  in  arms.     He  had  already  done  all  that  he  could  to  destroy 

their  diances  of  success ;  most  probably  being  piqued  at  the  gal- 

Jaatry  of  their  resistance,  after  his  cowardly  abandonment  of  them. 

Now  that  he  saw  that  there  was  some  honour  to  be  gained  in  the 

Irish  war,  he  determined  that  the  Irish  generals  should  have  as 

litUe  of  it  as  possible.    Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 

of  the  successful  management  of  the  campaign  under  the  Irish 

generals,  and  the  gallant  defence  of  Athlone  and  Limerick,  one  of 

•'ames's  first  acts  was  to  supersede  Sarsfield  in  the  command  of  the 

^ffiy,  and  bestow  it  upon  a  vain  and  frivolous  Frenchman,  Monsieur 

^aiut  Ruth.     Sarsfield  was  disgusted  at  this  ungrateful  treatment 

ot  his  services ;  nor  did  the  empty  title  of  Earl  of  Lucan,  conferred 

^pon  him  by  James,  at  all  tend  to  reconcile  him  to  the  insult. 
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Great  assistance  had  been  expected  from  Louis  in  the  approaching 
campaign ;  but,  farther  than  a  supply  of  military  stores^  a  small 
sum  of  money,  and  a  few  French  officers,  the  expected  aid  wae  not 
forthcoming.  What  was  worst  of  all,  the  new  general,  St.  Ruth, 
was  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  ignorant  of  the  army  under  his 
command.  He  treated  both  the  Irish  soldiers  and  officers  with 
supercilious  contempt ;  so  that  there  wanted  that  complete  sympatlij 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  army  and  its  head,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  patriotic  militarr 
movement.  Saint  Ruth,  after  frittering  away  his  time  in  giving  a 
series  of  balls  and  festivals,  resolved  on  his  plan  of  the  campaign : 
it  was  to  maintain  a  defensive  war  behind  the  Shannon,  according 
to  the  plan  originally  fixed  upon  by  the  Irish  generals.  But  he 
too  implicitly  trusted  to  the  present  state  of  its  defences,  conadering 
them  to  be  impregnable.  Had  he  improved  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  them  while  there  was  yet  time,  he  might  have  defied 
all  the  strength  which  England  could  have  brought  against  him. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Limerick  and  Athlone,  Saint  Rath 
took  up  his  position,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  behind  the 
latter  town. 

General  Ginckle,  warned  by  the  results  of  the  last  campaign, 
had  made  the  most  careful  preparations  for  renewing  the  war,  and 
his  army  was  now  in  a  highly  effective  state  for  t^ddng  the  field. 
He  had  been  reinforced  by  some  excellent  troops  from  Scotland, 
and  was  well  supplied,  through  the  vigilance  of  William,  with  aU 
the  necessaries  of  war.  He  was  also  aided  by  nuany  brave  and 
experienced  officers.  Assembling  his  army  together  at  MuUingar, 
he  resolved  to  open  the  campaign  bv  an  attack  upon  Athlone. 
This  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  occupied  both  on  tie 
Irish  and  English  side  by  the  troops  of  Saint  Ruth.  Ginckle,  after 
reducing  the  fort  of  Ballynore,  sat  down  before  Athlone  on  the  ISti 
of  June.  The  English  town,  on  the  Leinster  side  of  the  river,  which 
Colonel  Grace  had  on  the  former  occasion  abandoned  as  untenable, 
was  first  assaulted  and  carried,  but  not  until  after  a  fierce  and 
desperate  resistance  had  been  made  by  the  Irish  troops.  When 
they  found  they  could  no  longer  maintain  the  place,  they  retreated 
across  the  bridge  to  the  Irish  town,  breaking  down  the  arch  neare^ 
the  Connaught  side  of  the  river.  The  English  now  lay  entrenched 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Irish  on  the  other.  A  furious  fire  wa« 
opened  and  kept  up  on  both  sides ;  though  the  English  had  greatly 
the  advantage  in  the  number  of  artillery  and  the  weight  of  metd- 

The  cannonade  continued  for  nine  days,  during  which  the  Eng- 
lish expended  not  less  than  12,000  cannon  balls,  600  bombs,  nearly 
60  tons  of  powder,  and  a  great  many  tons  of  stone  shot.*  The 
havock  which  those  instruments  of  destruction  caused  was  tre- 
mendous.  Athlone  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.   Yet  still  the  garrifiou 

•  Story's  Wars  of  Ireluid. 
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tainted  not ;  they  stuck  by  the  battered  fragments  of  the  desolated 
city,  and  fought  ^-ith  unabated  heroism.  In  the  meantime,  various 
attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  river  by  wooden  pontoons  at  Lanes- 
borough,  but  the  Irish  had  thrown  up  works  which  enabled  them 
to  defend  the  pass,  and  the  enemy  retreated.  Ginckle  had  no  other 
alternative  left  but  to  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge,  in  front  of  the 
Iriiih.  Preparatory  to  doing  so,  he  made  the  attempt  to  repair  the 
broken  arch,  to  enable  his  troops  to  pass  over.  Under  cover  of  a 
tremendous  fire  from  his  batteries  and  mortars,  a  detachment  of  his 
men  succeeded  in  raising  a  wood-work  for  the  purpose  of  spanning 
the  broken  arch.  The  work  was  nearly  completed,  when  a  sergeant 
Jiiid  ten  bold  Scots  from  Maxwell's  brigade  pushed  across  from  the 
Irish  side,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  erection,  but  they 
failed  in  doing  go,  and  were  all  slain.  Their  fate,  however,  did  not 
deter  others  of  the  Irish  army  from  undertaking  the  same  service  : 
a  second  brave  party  was  more  successful  than  the  first ;  succeeding 
in  throwing  all  the  planks  and  beams  into  the  river — only  two  of 
the  party  escaping  with  their  lives. 

Qinckle  was  not  yet  discouraged  :  he  made  another  attempt  to 
repair  the  arch,  carrying  on  the  work  by  a  close  gallery  under  the 
bridge.  This  was  soon  completed,  and  the  order  of  assault  arranged. 
It  was  resolved  to  cross  the  river  in  three  places  :  one  party  forcing 
the  bridge,  and  two  other  parties  crossing  below  it  by  fording  and 
pontoons.  The  Irish,  however,  received  notice  of  the  intended 
attack,  and  were  ftdly  prepared.  On  the  morning  on  which  the 
assault  was  to  take  place,  the  Irish  sent  a  volley  of  grenades  among 
the  wooden  work  of  the  bridge  ;  when  some  fascines  took  fire,  and 
soon  the  whole  fabric  was  in  a  blaze.  The  smoke  blew  with  violence 
»n  the  faces  of  the  English  ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  cross. 
Thus  disconcerted,  the  attack  was  countermanded  ;  and  the  enemy 
w'ere  again  completely  frustrated. 

Thus  baffled.  General  Ginckle  contemplated  raising  the  siege,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  to  debate  the  subject.  Though  considerably 
cast  down  by  &ilure,  the  majority  of  the  officers  were  in  favour  of 
*  general  assault  on  the  following  day, — seeing  more  danger  in 
returning  than  advancing.  It  had  already  been  ascertained  where 
the  river  was  easiest  fordable,  *  and  the  enterprise  was  thus  stript 
of  its  most  serious  difficulties.  On  the  other  side,  the  Irish  ima- 
gined that  the  enemy  must  now  abandon  the  siege,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  some  of  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  seemed  to  countenance 
the  expectation.  Saint  Ruth,  confident  in  the  strength  of  Athlone, 
and  blinded  by  his  recent  success,  made  no  preparations  to  meet  the 

Three  Danish  soldiers,  tinder  sentence  of  death,  "were  offered  their  pardon,  if  they  would 
"Mcruke  to  try  the  river.  The  men  readily  consented,  and  putting  on  aimour,  entered  at  three 
»^vcral  placet.  The  Englbh  in  the  trenches  were  ordered  to  fire,  seemingly  at  them,  but  to  aim 
<»'eTthcii  heads ;  whence  the  enemy  concluded  them  to  be  deserters,  and  did  not  fiie  till  they 
?*w  them  returning :  the  men  were  preserved,  two  of  them  being  only  slightly  wounded ;  atiil 
It  ^s  discovered  that  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  did  not  reach  their  breasts,  the  water  having 
'><:^cr  been  known  so  shallow  in  the  memory  of  man.... Harris's  Life  or  Kmc  William. 
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dangers  impending  oyer  him.  On  the  other  hand, he  foolishly  threw 
away  all  his  advantages  over  the  enemy.  Scarcely  had  the  attack  of 
the  25th  been  successftdly  frustrated,  ere  St.  Ruth  ordered  the  brave 
defenders  of  Athlone  to  withdraw,  supplying  their  places  by  three  of 
the  worst  regiments  in  his  service.  At  the  same  time  he  issued 
general  invitations  to  a  splendid  entertainment  at  his  quarters ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  peril,  and  when  the  enemy's  officers 
were  completing  their  arrangements  for  a  general  attack,  he  was 
acting  as  petit-niaitre^  and  '  doing  the  honours'*  of  a  ball  given  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Sarsfield  was  not 
so  easily  deceived  :  he  knew  English  valour  better  than  Saint  Ruth : 
at  all  events,  he  was  too  good  a  general  to  under-estimate  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  his  adversary.  Even  when  the  English 
had  entered  the  ford  to  cross  the  river,  and  Saint  Ruth  was  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  he  would  not  believe  it :  "  It  is  impossible/' 
said  he,  "  for  the  English  to  take  the  town,  when  /  am  so  near 
with  my  army  C  and  he  offered  a  thousand  louis  to  any  one  who 
would  assure  him  that  the  English  J^^r^^  attempt  to  pass  !  "  Spare 
your  money  and  mind  your  business,"  was  the  blufl'  retort  of  Sars- 
Seld,  "  for  I  know  that  no  enterprise  is  too  difficult  for  British 
courage  to  attempt." 

The  assault  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June  ;  the 
signal  to  enter  the  ford  being  the  tolling  of  the  church-bell.  The 
time  chosen  was  the  usual  hour  of  relieving  guards,  so  that  the  Irish 
might  not  be  alarmed  by  any  unwonted  bustle  among  the  English 
troops.  Two  thousand  men  were  appointed  for  the  dangerous 
service  of  crossing  the  ford  in  the  face  of  the  garrison.  They  had 
now  all  assembled  ready  for  the  duty ;  and  awaited  in  silence  the 
signal  of  attack.  Hearts  beat  quick,  as  the  moment  drew  nigh,  and 
anxious  looks  were  cast  towards  the  other  side,  where  the  Irish  were 
now  mustering  in  alarm,  in  anticipation  of  attack.  At  length  the 
church-bell  tolled,  and  the  men  rushed  towards  the  river — locking 
their  arms  together  they  went  across  twenty  a-breast,  Mackay,the 
old  Scotch  commander,  wading  by  the  side  of  his  men.  Thus  they 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  amid  a  thundering  fire  from  the  garrison-^ 
the  English  at  the  same  time  covering  their  approach  by  a  furious 
cannonade.  The  river  crossed,'  the  detachment  mounted  the 
breaches,  and  entered  the  town,  driving  the  surprised  Irish  before 
them.  Meanwhile,  planks  were  laid  over  the  broken  bridge, 
Ginckle's  army  rushed  into  the  town,  and  thus,  in  less  than  half  au 
hour,  Athlone  was  taken. 

The  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  Irish  and  their  generals  on 
this  occasion  was  unpardonable.  Most  of  the  garrison  were  in  bed 
and  asleep  at  the  time  that  the  attack  was  made  ;  when  they  found 
the  enemy  was  upon  them,  they  rushed  out  half-clad,  and  in  that 
state  the  greater  part  of  them  made  their  escape  to  Saint  Ruth's  camp- 
When  that  general,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  ball  over- 
night, was  roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  informed  of  the  loss  of 
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Athlone,  his  pettish  remark  was — "  Well,  let  the  army  advance 
and  beat  them  back  again  !"  But  St.  Rutb  himself  was  soon  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating ;  for  the  enemy  now  possessed  the  works 
over  against  hie  camp,  and,  turning  his  own  guns  against  him,  com- 
pelled him  almost  immediately  to  retire.  The  castle  of  Athlone 
shared  the  fate  of  the  town,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Irish,  in  killed  and  prisoners  in  this 
disastrous  affair,  amounted  to  nearly  ^,000  men. 

The  Irish  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in  their  French  commander; 
who,  on  his  part,  treated  them  with  contumely  and  reproach.  But 
they  were  now  fairly  committed  to  the  war,  and  had  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  fight  it  out.  It  is  true,  Ginckle,  who,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Irish,  was  humane  and  generous,  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  Irish  to  terms ;  and  he  was  especially  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  stout  resistance  they  had  already  made,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  numerous  army  which  they  were  yet  able  to  bring  into  the  field. 
In  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Irish  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  acknow-ledge  the  sovereignty  of  William,  Ginckle  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  soldiers  and  officerswhoshould 
surrender  within  three  weeks  ;  the  foil  possession  of  their  estates  to 
those  officers  who  should  bring  with  them  the  troops  they  com- 
manded ;  together  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  secured 
to  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

Saint  Ruth  was  jealous  of  the  effects  of  this  proclamation.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  union 
between  Ireland  and  France;  and,  it  was  said,  he  already  issued 
his  orders  in  the  name,  not  of  James,  but  of  Louis,  his  royal  master. 
The  Irish  were  disgusted  with  this  presumption  ;  but  the  rancorous 
and  malignant  conduct  of  the  lords-justices  at  Dublin,  spurred  on 
by  those  who  longed  for  forther  seizures  and  confiscations  of  pro- 
perty, left  them  no  other  alternative  but  to  carry  on  the  war.  Saint 
Ruth  now  concentrated  his  forces  and  resolved  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Ireland  by  a  battle.  Ginckle  also  drew  his  army  together,  though 
be  thereby  left  many  very  important  posts  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  The  public  anxiety  now  reached  to  a  high  pitch :  the 
future  destiny  of  Ireland  depended  on  the  approaching  battle  ;  and 
^th  sides  alike  waited  for  the  issue  with  mingled  fear  and  expec- 
tation. 

The  position  chosen  by  Saint  Ruth  was  one  of  great  natural 
^rength.  It  extended  along  the  heights  of  Kilcommeden,  near 
the  village  and  castle  of  Aughrim,  about  twenty  miles  from  Athlone, 
Jind  three  from  Ballinasloe.  A  rivulet  run  upon  their  left,  descen- 
ding from  the  hills  and  morasses  beyond.  They  were  further 
Protected  on  that  side  by  a  bog,  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  on  the 
S5ide  of  which  stood  the  old  castle  of  Aughrim,  which  was  now 
entrenched  and  filled  with  musketeers,  completely  commanding  the 
^nly  pass  to  the  Irish  camp  on  this  side.  The  right  of  the  position 
^as  also  protected  by  a  bog,  and  in  advance  of  which  lay  the  pass 
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of  Urachree,  behind  which  were  a  range  of  small  hills.  The  entire 
front  of  the  position  was  equally  well  defended  ;  for  along  the*  low 
ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Irish  encampment,  a  deep  bog 
extended  nearly  two  miles,  from  left  to  right,  thus  completely 
protecting  the  army  encamped  behind  it.  The  slope  of  the  hill, 
almost  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  was  intersected  by  hedges  and 
ditches,  wliich  were  lined  with  masses  of  the  Irish  infantry. 

Strong  though  this  position  was,  Ginckle  determined  to  attack 
it.  It  was  a  bold  venture.  His  army  was  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  Irish, — being  eighteen  thousand  strong  while  they  were 
twenty-five  thousand;*  but  what  he  wanted  in  numbers  he  more 
than  made  up  by  liis  great  superiority  in  artillery,  and  in  all  the 
munitions  of  war.  The  day  on  which  the  Englisli  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  tliis  important  position,  was  the  12th  of  July.  It  was 
already  noon  ere  the  army  was  put  in  motion ;  for  the  thick  fogs 
of  the  morning  had  prevented  them  advancing  sooner.  Saint  Ruth, 
who  was  posted  on  the  hill  of  Kilcommeden,  and  had  a  fnU  view  of 
all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  observed  them  advancing  with  the 
intention  of  giving  him  battle.  He  rode  through  his  ranks, 
exhorting  the  officers  and  men  to  deeds  of  daring.  He  urged 
upon  the  former  that  they  were  now  to  fight  for  their  honours  and 
estates,  and  the  men  for  their  lives  and  liberties.  The  priests  also 
exerted  all  their  influence,  and  fired  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  by  holding  forth  to  them  the  prospect  of  eternal  happiness 
as  the  high  reward  of  their  faithftilness  and  valour  on  that  occasion. 
The  courage  of  the  army  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they 
impatiently  awaited  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  high  expec- 
tations formed  of  them  had  not  been  in  vain. 

The  battle  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  pass  of  Urachree. 
Ginckle  sent  a  party  of  Danish  horse  to  force  it,  but  they  immedi- 
ately broke  and  fled  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  Irish.  Two 
squadrons  of  Dutch  and  English  dragoons  next  made  the  attempt 
but  were  beaten  back  with  loss ;  and  a  second  assault  met  with  the 
same  success  as  the  first.  The  Earl  of  Portland  then  advanced 
with  his  regiment,  together  with  Eppinger^s  dragoons ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Irish  had  retii'ed,  and  tal:en  up  a  stronger  position 
nearer  to  their  main  body.  The  English  pressed  f<>rward,  sustained 
by  fresh  bodies  of  troops,  and  it  was  only  after  an  hour's  hard 
fighting  that  they  were  able  to  force  their  way  beyond  the  hog. 
Ginckle,  however,  was  dismayed  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Irish,  and  drawing  ofi^  his  men,  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to 
consider  whether  the  attack  should  be  persevered  in,  or  deferred 
till  the  following  morning.  It  was  resolved  immediately  to  reneir 
the  engagement,  General  Mackay  advising  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Irish. 

It  was  five  in  the  evening  before  the  serious  part  of  the  battle 
commenced.     The  left  wing  of  the  English  army  now  advanced. 

LCLAMD. 
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pushing  boldly  across  the  ground  that  had  so  often  been  the  scene 
of  skirmish  thronghout  the  day.  They  again  met  with  an  obstinate 
and  successful  resistance.  No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  rivulet, 
and  come  within  reach  of  the  Irish  infantry  lining  the  hedges  and 
ditches,  than  a  close  and  destructive  fire  was  poured  in  upon  them. 
The  English  advanced,  but,  charged  by  the  cavalry,  and  galled  on 
their  flanks  by  the  Irish  musketry,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
ground.  And  thus  the  battle  raged  for  a  lull  hour  and  a  half,  when 
Saint  Ruth,  anxious  for  his  right  wing,  drew  off  a  considerable  body 
of  ciiTalry  from  the  centre,  and  sent  them  to  their  support. 

This  was  the  opportunity  which  General  Mackay  had  been  anti- 
cipating, and  he  immediately  took  advantage  of  it — pushing  several 
regiments  of  infantry  across  the  bog  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  dispatched  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  under  Talmash 
to  force  the  pass  of  Aughrim  to  the  left.  The  infantry  plunged 
boldly  into  the  bog,  and  after  struggling  through  mud  and  water, 
often  up  to  their  middle,  they  emerged  on  the  other  side,  and  pushed 
up  the  hill.  But  the  Irish  infantry  lay  in  their  path ;  and  poured 
in  destructive  vollies  on  them  as  they  advanced.  Still  the  English 
struggled  forward,  the  Irish  feigning  retreat,  until  they  had  pushed 
their  way  almost  up  to  the  main  body  of  the  army ;  when,  suddenly, 
horse  and  foot  charged  down  upon  them,  broke  and  scattered  their 
force,  and  drove  them  back  across  the  bog  with  great  slaughter, 
most  of  their  officers  remaining  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 
Saint  Ruth  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
the  enemy  flying  across  the  bog,  "  Now  will  I  drive  the  English 
to  the  ver^  gates  of  Dublin  !" 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  English  seemed  on  the  brink  of  defeat, 

Saint  Ruth'^s  attention  was  directed  to  the  movement  of  Talmash's 

cavalry  on  the  left.     This  was,  indeed,  the  last  hope  of  Ginckle — 

the  only  means,  desperate  though  it  was,  by  which  he  could  save 

himself  from  utter  defeat.     And  there  seemed  every  probability, 

that,  with  ordinary  management,  this  enterprise  of  Talmash*'s  would 

be  defeated.     In  order  to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  he  had  to  push 

through  the  pass  of  Aughrim,   which  would  admit  of  only  two 

horsemen  a^breast.     And  this  pass  was  commanded  by  a  fort,  which, 

if  well  served,  would  have  rendered  the  success  of  the  enterprise 

next  to  impossible.     Saint  Ruth  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 

when  he  saw  them  pushing  close  by  tha  walls  of  the  old  castle,  and 

forcing  their  way  through  the  pass  :  he  asked  some  of  the  officers 

near  him,  "  what  these  English  meant  V     "To  force  their  way  to 

the  ri^ht,''  was  the  reply.     *'  They  are  brave  fellows,'^  said  he, 

"  but  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  so  exposed."    Ordering  up  the  Irish 

cavalry,  a  splendid  body  of  soldiers,  far  superior  in  numbers  to  those 

under  Talmash,  and  at  least  equal  in  bravery  and  discipline  to  any 

in  the  English  force,  Saint  Ruth  himself  rode  down  from  the  hill 

of  KUcommeden,  and  went  forward  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  battery. 

Having  done,  so,  he  returned  to  lead  the  charge  in  person.     There 
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could  have  been  no  doubt  of  their  success.  It  seemed  to  need  only 
this  to  render  the  defeat  of  the  English  complete.  The  Irish 
cavalry,  who  had  ridden  down  the  best  troops  of  William  at  the 
Boyne,  had  now  before  them  only  a  small  and  exhausted  detach- 
ment, struggling  through  a  narrow  defile  in  haste  and  disorder. 
Forward,  then  Irishmen,  and  crown  your  victory  !  But  no  ;  Pro- 
vidence has  ordered  it  otherwise ;  for  at  this  critical  moment,  Saint 
Ruth  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the  other' side  of  the  bog*. 

In  a  moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  The  death  of  the  French 
general  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland.  The  victory  that  before  seemed 
certain,  was  immediately  turned  into  a  defeat.  For,  in  his  con- 
summate vanity,  Saint  Ruth  having  entrusted  none  of  the  Irish 
generals  with  the  order  of  battle,  his  dispositions  and  arrangements, 
they  were  completely  unable  to  follow  up  his  success.  On  his  fall, 
the  Irish  troops  suddenly  halted,  and,  after  waiting  for  orders,  and 
receiving  none,  they  hastily  returned  to  their  former  position.  The 
death  of  Saint  Ruth  also  got  noised  about,  although,  as  he  fell, 
some  of  his  officers  threw  a  cloak  over  his  body  to  conceal  the 
lamentable  event  from  the  army.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish, 
posted  on  the  hill  of  Kilcommeden,  saw  their  cavalry  return  to 
their  position,  and  mistook  the  movement  for  a  retreat :  then,  Tal- 
mash'^s  cavalry,  themselves  supriscd  at  their  unlooked  for  success, 
appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  field,  galloping  to  take  a  share  in 
the  contest  at  the  centre.  The  EngUsh  also,  perceiving  the  success  of 
Talmash's  movement,  immediately  began  to  push  across  the  bog. 
They  had  now  comparatively  little  resistance.  Anticipating*  a 
defeat,  they  now  rushed  forward  to  a  victory.  The  Irish  without 
a  general*  to  direct  their  movements,  began  to  retreat.  For  some 
time  they  preserved  order,  repelling  with  spirit  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  But  at  length  they  became  confused  and  disordered, 
cavalry  and  infantry  mingled  together,  and  the  retreat  soon  beccune 
a  complete  rout. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  lefl  and  centre,  a 
severe  contest  .was  waging  on  the  right,  where  a  Danish  force  had 
been  sent  to  drive  in  the  Irish  in  that  quarter.  Seeing  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  centre,  they  charged  upon  the  Irish,  but  were 
received  by  them  with  such  intrepidity,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  The  Irish  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
but,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  they  retreated  hke  the  rest, 
and  joined  the  general  route  of  their  countrymen.  The  slaughter 
that  ensued  was  terrific.  The  Irish  were  cut  down  in  crowds  :  the 
fight  had  now  changed  to  a  savage  butchery.  For  three  long  miles 
the  bloody  chase  continued,  till  night  closed  upon  the  scene  of 

*  It  isimposBibls  to  discover  the  circnmsfcance  that  left  tbe  Iriah  without  a  cotmnasder  after 
the  fall  of  Saint  Ruth.  Sanfield  was  probably  not  in  the  field,  for  his  indignation  after  the  fidl 
of  Athlone  led  him  into  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  French  general.  No  other  leader  would 
▼enture  to  undertake  the  direction,  and  the  consequence,  of  course,  was  fatal. — Taylor*6  Citil 
Wars  or  Ibrland,  toI.  ii.,  p.  211. 
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Ijatoc  and  murder,  and  the  victors  lay  down  amidst  their  heaps  of 
slaughtered  dead. 

Such  was  the  hat  tie  of  Aughrim, — ^a  contest  fatal  to  the  Irish, 
but  crowning  to  their  English  enemy.  So  long  as  the  fighting 
continued,  victory  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  ;  and  the 
defeat  of  their  opponents  seemed  certain.  They  had  been  driven 
back  at  all  points,  and  needed  only  the  decisive  charge  and  rout  of 
Talmash's  weakened  and  broken  cavalry,  to  render  their  route 
complete.  Ten  minutes  more  would  have  seen  the  Irish  victorious ; 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Saint  Ruth, — an  event  totally  unprovided 
for, — ^altogether  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  converted 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  victory  into  a  bloody  defeat.  Seven 
thousand  Irish  fell  in  the  pursuit ;  the  loss  of  the  English  in  killed 
and  wounded,  amounting  to  about  1,700  men.  All  the  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  Irish  were  taken,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  small  arms,  standards,  and  colours.  Only  400 
prisoners  were  made  ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fury  of  the  victors 
during  the  pursuit. 

Ginckle  made  all  haste  to  press  on  the  war  and  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victory.     But  he  was  not  greatly  elated  by  his  success 
on   the  field  of  Aughrim ;    conscious   that   he   owed  his  victory 
rather  to  a  lucky  accident  than  to  any  real  superiority  over  the 
Irish  army.     He  still  feared  a  protracted  struggle,  judging  from 
the  determined  resistance  which  he  had  already  encountered.    After 
securing  Portumna,   Banagher,  Loughrea,   and    other   places   on 
the  Shannon,  Ginckle  advanced  to  Galway  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army.     Before  the  place,  the  formality  of  a  siege  was  com- 
menced ;  but  it  was  merely  a  formality.     The  ^rrison  was  weak, 
and  the  town  ill-fortified  and  unable  to  stand  a  siege.    The  French 
general,  D'^Ussone,  trusted  to  the  aid  of  one  Balderog  O'Donnell, 
who  had  already  sold  himself  to  the  English  general.     The  town 
made  a  show  of  resistance  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  made  proposals  for  a  surrender,  in  which  the  gar- 
rison soon  after  joined.     The  result  was,  that  a  capitulation  took 
place,   Ginckle  granting  the  most  liberal  terms.     The    garrison 
inarched   out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Limerick ;  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  governor,  magistrates, 
and  inhabitants,  with  full  possession  of  their  estates,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.     Ginckle  was  severely  blamed  by  the 
protestant  ascendancy  faction  for  his  leniency  towards  the  Irish 
catholics ;    but  his  object  was,  by  such  means,  to  induce  the  Irish 
to  submit  as  speedily  as  possible  to  William's  authority,  and  *^^hus 
get  rid  of  a  war  which  was  both  inglorious  and  burdensome.     And 
the  poUcy  of  Ginckle  was  not  without  its  effects,  for  now  numbers 
of  the  Irish  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  retired  to  their  homes 
mider  the  protection  of  the  government. 

Thus  successful  on  all  hands,  Ginckle  advanced  towards  Limer- 
ick, now  the  last  hope  of  the  Irish  army.     All  the  other  strong- 
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holds  were  in  possession  of  Williams's  generals.  It  was  anticipated 
in  England  that,  after  the  fall  of  G^way,  lomerick  would  sur- 
render without  a  hlow,  and  that  the  struggle  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end.  The  queen  even  gave  orders  that  a  fleet  of  transpoiU 
should  be  got  ready  to  embark  inmiediately  10,000  foot  and  600 
horse  from  Cork  and  Kinsale,  to  the  aid  of  ^yilljam,  now  fighting 
at  the  head  of  the  protestant  army  in  Flanders.  This  enterprise, 
however,  was  delayed  to  a  much  longer  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  Irish  forces  at  Limerick,  under  the  able 
generalship  of  Sarsfield.  For,  though  considerable  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  counsels  of  the  Irish,^-one  party  willing  to  sabmii, 
provided  favourable  terms  could  be  granted,  and  another  wishing 
to  protract  the  war  until  promised  assistance  from  France  could  be 

Srocured, — still  the  result  which  they  arrived  at  was,  to  hold  out  a 
etermined  resistance  to  the  army  of  William.  In  the  midst  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Irish  councils  about  this  time,  Tyrconnel 
died,  worn  out  by  grief,  vexation,  and  disappointment. 

Ginckle  made  his  approaches  to  the  city  with  great  caution, 
mindful  of  the  severe  repulse  which  king  William  hsMl  already  re- 
ceived before  its  walls.  He  carefidly  strengthened  his  anoy,  by 
M'ithdrawing  from  all  the  neighbouring  garrisons  the  principal  part 
of  their  force :  he  secured  the  passes  of  the  Shannon,  and  brought  an 
English  fleet  up  the  river  as  far  as  it  owdd  safely  venture.  All  the 
small  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  were  reduced,  which  might  afte^ 
wards  affect  his  communications  witk  Kerry.  His  artillery  was 
brought  up  under  a  powerfrd  escort,  and  carefrdly  guarded  against 
surprise  or  ambuscade.  These  slow  and  cautious  preparations 
seemed  altogether  unnecessary  to  the  English  government ;  and 
they  urged  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  without  fiorther 
delay.  But  Oinckle  knew  well  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  and  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  a  repulse  in  such 
a  country  and  at  such  a  season.  It  was  already  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust before  he  sat  down  with  his  army  before  the  walls  of  Limer- 
ick, within  which  were  enclosed  all  the  remaining  means  and  hopes 
of  James''s  party.  Not  venturing  to  try  their  fortune  outside  the 
walls,  the  Irish  abandoned  the  outposts  after  a  slight  resistance, 
and  devoted  all  their  energies  and  strength  to  a  determined  and 
protracted  defence  of  their  last  stronghold. 

Ginckle^s  army  occupied  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  madetlieir 
approaches  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  former  siege.  For  somf 
days  they  directed  their  artillery  against  the  Irish  town,  on  which 
they  committed  great  havoc.  They  next  erected  batteries  against 
the  English  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  they  soon 
became  conscious  of  the  impolicy  of  this  step, — ^the  English  town 
being  impregnable,  and  the  gamson  very  numerous,  and  well  snp- 
nlied  with  the  means  of  resistance.  Considerable  destruction  waSt 
however,  done  ;  the  town  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  set  fire 
to,  but  the  flames  were  easily  extinguished  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
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were  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  principal  part  of  the  town's 
people,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  army,  inclu- 
ding nearly  all  the  cavalry,  were  encamped  on  the  Clar6  side  of  the 
river ;  and,  as  the  place  was  not  invested  on  that  side,  they  were 
beyond  reach  of  danger  from  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Ginckle, 
finding  that  the  siege  made  no  progress,  and  that  his  present  bat- 
teries were  of  no  avail,  erected  another  near  the  river  over  against 
King's  Island.  After  a  forious  fire  of  several  days'  duration,  a 
breach  was  made  ;  but,  after  all,  he  dare  not  attempt  to  storm  it, 
without  risking  the  destruction  of  his  whole  army.  In  despair,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  fortifying  Kilmallock,  and  retiring  into  winter 
quarters,  when  treachery  came  to  his  aid,  and  induced  him  to 
persevere  in  his  operations  against  the  city. 

Before  Ginckle  should  assail  Limerick  with  any  probable  chance 
of  success,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  invest  it  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  by  commanding  the  Thomond- 
Bridge,  cut  off  all  conmiunication  of  the  garrison  with  the  county 
of  Clare.     Bat  to  ford  the  river  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  ;  as 
a  small  body  of  determined  men  posted  on  the  opposite  side  could 
successftilly  oppose  the   strongest   force.      Then,  there  was  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  cavalry  to  contend  against — still  a  most  formid- 
able and  effective  force.     To  produce  any  impression,  Ginckle 
must  also  transport  a  large  detachment  of  his  force  ;  and  if,  in  the 
weakened  state  of  his  camp,  the  garrison  should  determine  on  a 
general  assault,  the  result  must  almost  inevitably  be  a  general 
defeat.     At  this  juncture,  and  while  placed  in  this  dilemma,  an 
opportunity   presented  itself  of  crossing  the  river.      The  place 
selected  was  opposite  to  where  a  small  island  is  situated,  from 
which  the  Shannon  is  easily  fordable  to  the  Clare  side.     This  pass 
was  now  guarded  by  an  Irish  officer  named  Clifford,*  at  the  head 
of  four  regiments  of  dragoons.     This  person  had  sold  the  pass  to 
the  English,  and  promised  to  allow  them  to  cross  without  opposi- 
tion.    Ginckle  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  treachery, 
and  immediately  concerted  his  plans  for  crossing  to  the  Clare  side 
of  the  river,  with  a  strong  body  of  his  troops. 

Before  doing  so,  he  dismounted  his  batteries,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  every  arrangement  preparatory  to  raising  the  siege.  The 
garrison  shouted  with  joy  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  as  they 
thought,  preparing  for  a  retreat.  They  imagined  the  contest  to  be 
iiow  at  an  end,  and  had  not  the  slightest  anticipation  of  danger. 
At  length  Ginckle  had  completed  lus  preparations,  and  unknown 
^  the  Irish,  had  prepared  a  oridge  of  ten  boats,  which  he  laid  in 
safety  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  passed  over  the  island  with  600 

*  The  name  of  Colonel  Henrj  Luttrel  k  genenllj  uaodated  with  this  infamout  trannction, 
no  ttDjmtlj.  He  wu  tried  hj  a  court  martial,  and  acqaitted.  It  was  most  prohably  his 
^«>chctT  in  other  respects  which  caused  him  to  he  suspected  in  this.  The  name  of  Luttrel  in 
^•ooth  of  lieland,  is  to  this  day  associated  with  treachery  and  infamy.  **  He  wouid  the 
2?^.  i*  A  common  expression  among  the  peasantry,  now  used  by  them  to  denote  the  iniquity 
^    ^x^UKvAtigrSee  Hall's  Ir£lamd. 
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grenadiers,  and  a  connderable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  wiihout 
being  disooyered  bj  the  Irish.  Having  foimed  in  order,  they 
proceeded  to  ford  to  the  main-land.  The  sentinels  gaye  the  alann. 
and  a  slight  resistance  was  offered ;  bat  Clifford  rode  off  with  his 
troops,  as  had  been  agreed  npon,  and  did  not  ey^i  warn  the  Iridi 
army  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  was  to  haye  been  expected, 
the  Irish  camp  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  The  inhabitanti, 
who  lay  near  them,  for  secnrity^s  sake,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
extreme  alarm,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Most  of  them  mshed 
to  Thomond  bridge,  to  cross  into  the  town,  and  many  were  cmdied 
to  death  in  the  effort  to  crush  across.  Fortunately,  Grinckle  did 
not  press  the  pursuit,  else  the  slaughter  would  haye  been  fearfid. 
The  English  general,  fearing  an  ambuscade^  drew  off  his  troope, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  found  their  way  into  the 
town.  The  Irish  cayalry  had  left  behind  them  their  sskddles  and 
accoutrements,  and  were  thus  disabled,  in  a  great  measure,  ibr 
Aiture  sernce.  This  was  regarded  as  no  slight  advantage  by 
Oinckle,  who  greatly  dreaded  this  part  of  the  Irish  army. 

Notwithstanding  this  success  of  the  besi^ng  anny,  there  wu 
still  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  siege  should  be  perseveied  in, 
abandoned,  or  converted  into  a  blockade.  The  season  was  now 
fkr  advanced,  and  winter  was  at  hand.  The  fortifications  of  Limer- 
ick were  still  uninjured ;  their  garrison  was  healthy,  numerocw,  and 
detennined ;  King'*s  island,  an  important  position  lying*  north  of 
the  English  town,  was  still  in  their  hands,  and  there  waa  uttle  hop« 
of  success  unless  this  port  could  be  secured.  In  this  period  of 
suspense  and  doubt,  Ginckle  hoping  to  induce  the  garrison  to  sub- 
mit by  offers  of  favourable  terms,  issued  a  proclamation,  promising 
the  officers  and  garrison  of  Limerick,  if  they  should  submit  withiQ 
eight  days,  free  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  restitution  of  their 
estates,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Sarsfidd  also  vas 
secretly  communicated  with,  and  the  most  brilliant  offers  weremide 
to  him,  of  honours  and  promotion  in  the  service  of  William.  Bst 
the  virtue  of  the  brave  old  general  remained  unshaken.  The  ofl^rs 
were  all  courteously,  but  decidedly,  refiised.  Nor  did  the  pro- 
clamation of  pardon  and  &vour  to  the  garrison  produce  aay  ettect, 
for  the  resistance  continued  the  same  as  before. 

Considerable  dissension  now  prevailed  in  the  Endish  council^ 
as  to  whether  the  siege  should  be  raised  or  not.  The  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  season  was  now  too  fiu*  advanced  to  prose- 
cute the  operations  of  the  siege ;  and  it  was  with  great  dimcuity 
that  Talmash  prevailed  on  the  general  to  order  another  attack, 
which,  it  was  understood,  should  be  the  last,  if  not  attended  with 
some  very  decided  success.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  ^ptember,  a  powerftil  body  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry  was 
marched  across  the  pontoons,  commanded  by  GKnckle  in  person, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Scravenmore.  A  strong  body  of  the  Irish  was 
posted  at  the  Thomond  bridge,  to  oppose  their  approach.    A  serere 
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stnigvie  took  place  and  the  British  forces  were  repulsed  with 
slaughter.  Their  caralry  were  thrown  into  conftision ;  and  the 
iD&ntrj  were  terribly  gaUed  by  the  fire  kept  up  on  them  from  the 
gravel  pits  in  their  front,  which  were  lined  by  Irish  musketeers. 
Sustained,  however,  by  fresh  reinforcements,  the  English  again 
returned  to  the  attack.  The  struggle  was  renewed.  Fresh  masses 
pressed  on  amidst  shouts  and  cheers  on  either  side.  As  those  in 
the  front  rank  fell,  fresh  men  started  at  once  into  their  jplaces,  and 
thus  the  deadly  struggle  went  on.  Those  who  were  behmd  pressed 
on  those  who  were  oefore,  the  vast  body  of  angry  combatants 
swayed  to  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  an  angry  ocean.  Above  all, 
roared  the  din  of  the  life-devouring  cannon.  A  hailstone  of  shot 
was  poured  from  the  batteries  on  the  devoted  English,  carrying 
havoc  and  destruction  through  their  ranks.  Thus  did  the  struggle 
continue,  until  about  four  o'elock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Engl^h 
seemed  about  to  be  on  the  eve  of  de&at,  when  the  British  grena- 
diers were  ordered  to  the  charge.  They  threw  themselves  forward 
upon  the  Irisli  with  a  dreadfrd  impetuosity.  With  desperate  valour 
they  rushed  on  through  the  fire  of  the  forts,  pierced  or  bore  down 
the  Irish  columns  opposed  to  them,  and  threw  themselves  with  all 
their  weight  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge.  The  struggle  was 
here  for  some  time  desperately  maintained.  The  Irish,  again,  rein- 
forced, held  their  ground  ;  and  the  piles  of  their  dead  showed  the 
awful  valour  of  their  resistance.  There  vras  no  flinching,  no  retreat, 
—but  stem,  inflexible,  and  deadly  resistance. 

In  this  state  were  nuttters ;  the  English  still  bearing  down  with 
their  dense  masses  of  infiintry,  when  Uie  French  officer  command- 
ing the  bridge,  fearing  that  the  grenadiers  would  press  forward 
through  the  ^e,  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  raised !  The  Irish 
detachment,  seeing  their  retreat  thus,  as  if  treacherously,  cut  off, 
snd  themselves  exposed  to  certain  destruction,  broke  and  dispersed. 
Many  rushed  into  the  Shannon,  to  swim  across  into  the  city ;  but 
^^any  were  drowned :  of  the  remainder,  some  600  were  bayonetted 
DV  the  English  grenadiers.  The  bridge  was  encumbcoed  and 
blocked  up  with  the  dead  bodies.  Upwards  of  100, were  made 
prisoners,  and  their  lives  were  only  spared  at  the  inteceession  of 
the  Enffhsh  officers. 

Oinckle  now  made  a  lodgement  within  ten  yards  from  the  bridge  ; 
yet  still  matters  were  little  advanced  towards  a  conclusion.  His 
army  had  been  weakened  by  its  severe  conflicts  with  the  Irish,  and 
^e  had  no  means  of  making  up  his  loss  by  recruits ;  whereas  the 
Irish  could  at  once  fill  up  their  losses  by  fresh  men.  Had  the.  gar- 
nson  been  united  in  their  resistance,  they  could  still  have  bid 
Qjefiance  to  all  the  force  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  against 
^hem.  But  dissensions  now  prevailed  within  the  walls,  and  did 
for  Oinckle  what  fighting  could  not  effect.  The  Irish  party  now 
*^5^nie  more  anxious  for  peace  than  ever ;  especially  after  the 
rising  of  Thomond  bridge  by  the  French,  and  the  consequent 
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miUHsacre  of  their  cottntrymen,  whic&  they  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  the  treachery  of  their  allies.  Since  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Auffhrim,  the  Irish  had  also  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  and 
were  dispirited  by  the  sufferings  and  reverses  which  their  freq;aent 
mismanagement  and  neglect  had  entailed  upon  them.  They  were 
therefore  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy,  before  it  was 
too  late. 

After  a  three  days^  truce,  the  Irish  offered  terms  of  capitulation 
to  Ginckle  :  they  demanded  a  free  pardon  for  all  who  were  now  in 
arms  for  king  James,  restitution  of  their  estates,  freedom  of  religions 
worship,  civil  equality  of  catholics  with  protestants,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Irish  army  by  king  William  the  same  as  his  own 
troops.  Ginckle  reused  these  terms,  but  offered  others  of  a  liberal 
character.  Negociations  went  forward ;  and,  at  length,  after  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  during  which  the  English  army  had,  in  &ct, 
made  no  impression  on  the  ^rength  of  Limerick,  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  were  agreed  upon,  and  signed  on  the  8rd  of  October,  by 
the'  different  authorities :  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Irish  war. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  proposals  for  a  capitu- 
lation reached  the  English  camp,  Ginckle  was  about  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  offering  the  Irish  leaders  terms  of  peace,  as  full  and 
as  honourable,  as  if  the  Irish  had  just  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
And,  indeed,  the  position  of  Ginckle  was  now  so  critical,  that  it 
was  his  intent  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  at  almost  any  cost. 
Winter  was  coming  on,  and  his  army  was  in  great  difficulties: 
Limerick  was  now  better  able  to  sustain  a  siege  than  when  it 
drove  William  and  his  army  from  its  walls  ;  the  garrison  was,  at 
least,  14,000,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means  of  protracted 
resistance  ;  added  to  which,  a  French  fleet  was  daily  expected, 
with  reinforcements  of  men  and  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money,  and  which,  in  fact,  arrived  two  days  after  the  treaty  was 
signed.  All  these  were  reasons  why  Ginckle  should  have  been 
induced  to  offer  favourable  terms  to  the  Irish,  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  ;  though,  by  doing  so,  he  drew  down  upon  him 
the  reprobation  of  the  bigots  of  protestantism  and  those  men  who 
still  hungered  and  thirsted  after  more  forfeitures  and  confiscations. 

The  celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick  consisted  of  two  parts,  dvil* 

*  We  subjoin  the  CiTil  articles  of  this  most  importmit  docomeht,  the  subject  of  so  much  tto 
altercation  and  dispute : — 

^  William  and  Marj,  b^  the  ||Taoe  of  God,  &c  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  ooma, 
greeting.  Whereas  certam  articles,  bearing  date  the  third  daj  of  Octobn  last  past,  made  sod 
agreed  on  between  our  justices  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  our  general  of  our  foices  there  oo 
the  one  part ;  and  several  officers  there,  conunanding  within  the  dij  of  Limerick,  in  oar  Kid 
kingdom,  on  the  other  part  Whereby  our  said  justices  and  general  did  undertake  that «« 
should  ratify  those  articlea,  within  the  'l^aoe  of  eignt  months,  or  sooner ;  and  use  their  ntnost 
endeavours  that  the  same  should  be  ratined  and  confirmed  in  parliament  The  tenoui  of  vfaicb 
■aid  articles  is  as  follows,  viz. 

ARTICLES  agreed  upon  the  third  of  October,  One  Thousand  Six  Hundrad  and  Ninetysne. 

Between  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight,  and  Thomas  Conningsbr,  Em., 

^iiS       *"*•  ^  Ireland ;  and  his  Excellency  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieutenant  Qenenl, 

and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army  on  the  one  part. 
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and  Bailitaiy.  The  Civil  Articles  provided  that  all  Boman 
catholics  shonld  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  their  majesties  promising,  as  soon  as  their  affairs 
would  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament,  to  give  the  Irish 
catholics  iiirther  security  in  this  particular.  Roman  catholics  were 
to  be  required  to  take  only  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  no  other. 
The  Inhitbitants  of  Limerick,  and  all  those  under  commission  of 
James  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo, 

And  Uie  Bight  Honourable  Patrick  Earl  of  Lacau,  Piercy  Viscount  Gallmoy,  Colonel  Nicholas 
Panel,  Colonel  Nicholas  CosMdc,  Sir  Toby  Butler,  Colonel  Gaixet  Dillon,  and  Colonel  John 
Brown  on  the  other  part. 
In  behalf  of  the  Irish  Inhabitants  in  the  City  and  County  of  Limerick,  the  Counties  of  Clare, 

Kerry,  Cork,  Sligo,  and  Mayo. 
In  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and  other  Agreements  made  between 
the  said  Lieutenant  General  Ginckle,  the  Govemour  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  and  the  Gene- 
rals of  the  Irish  Army,  bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for  the  surrender  of  the  said  City, 
and  submission  of  the  said  Army  :  it  is  agreed,  That, 
I.  The  Roman  catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their  afiairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a 
parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  fiirther 
■eenrity  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  said 
relimn. 

li.  All  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  now  in  the  possession 
of  tbe  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers,  now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  king  James,  or 
those  authorized  by  him,  to  grant  the  same  in  the  beveral  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Keny, 
Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  Uiem ;  and  all  the  commissioned  officers  in  their  majesties*  quarten 
that  belottff  to  the  Irish  regiments,  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  prisonen 
of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  return  and  submit  to  their  majestiea  obedience  ; 
and  their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all  and  every  their  estates  of 
freehold  and  inheritance ;  and  all  the  rishts,  titles,  and  interests,  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and  lawfully  entitled  to, 
in  the  reign  of  kinff  Charles  II.  or  at  anv  time  since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force 
in  the  said  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  ana  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government, 
of  each  of  them  as  are  in  the  king's  hands,  or  the  nands  of  his  tenants,  without  beinr  put  to  any 
suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  dischai^d  from  all  arrears  of 
crown-rents,  quit-rents,  and  other  public  charges,  incurred  and  become  due  since  Michaelmas 
1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof:  and  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have, 
hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  coods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  to  them,  or  anv  of  them  belong- 
ing, and  remaining  either  m  Uieir  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  person  whatsoever,  in  trust 
for,  or  for  the  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them  :  and  all,  and  every  tne  said  persons,  of  what  profes- 
sion, trsde,  or  calliii^  soever  they  be,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  tbeir  several  and 
respective  professions,  trades,  and  qJlings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same 
in  the  leign  ci  king  Charles  II.  provid^  that  notbing  in  this  article  contained  be  construed  to 
extend  to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  of  the  lungdom,  except  what  are  henafisr 
comprised :  provided  also,  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
article,  tliat  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by  act  of  parliament  in 
KDidsiMl,  in  theHrstyear  of  the  reign  of  their  present  majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

III.  All  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants  ot  the  city  of  Limerick,  or  of  any  other  garrison  now 
poaeessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any  town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent 
beyond  the  seu,  that  have  not  bore  arms  since  their  majesties*  declaration  in  February  1688, 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  article,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present ;  provi- 
ded  snch  merchants,  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom  within  the  space  of 
eight  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  The  following  officers,  viz.  colonel  Simon  Luttrel,  captain  Rowland  White,  Maurice 
Eustace  of  Yermanstown,  Chievers  of  Maystown,  commonly  called  Mount  Leinster,  now  belong, 
ing  to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garrisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish  army,  who  were  beyond 
the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon  affairs  of  their  resocM^tive  regiments,  or  the  army  in  Keneral,  shall 
have  the  benefit  and  advanUge  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  return  hither  within  the  space 
of  eight  months  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  submit  to  their  majesties*  government,  and 
take  the  above-mentiened  oath. 

V.  That  all  and  singular  the  said  persons  comprised  in  the  second  and  third  articles,  shall  have 
a  general  pardon  of  all  attaiuders,  outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premuniies,  felo- 
nies, trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours  whatsoever,  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  com- 
mitted since  the  beginnmg  of^the  reign  of  king  James  U.  and  if  any  of  them  are  attainted  by 
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and  all  the  commissioned  officers  then  serving  in  the  Irish  army, 
were  to  enjoy  free  possession  of  their  properties  and  estates,  with  full 
liberty  to  exercise  their  professions  and  callings  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  catholic  gentry  were  also  allowed  the  vae  of 
arms  as  gentlemen.  The  Military  articles  stipulated  for  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick,  and  the  other  fortunes  in  the  posseesioiis  of  the 
Irish,  and  provided  that  the  garrison  dionld  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war,  and  be  supplied  with  shipping  if  required,  to 
convey  them  to  France,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
government.     That  the  Irish  should  have  gained  such  terms  as 

pwliament,  the  loids  jaBiicet,and  genezsl,  wUl  tue  their  beit  endeATOon  to  set  the  tune  npttM 
DyparlUttent,  and  the  outUwriet  to  be  rrrened  gmtis,  ail  bat  writiiydcifa*  IboL 

Yl.  And  wbereu  tbeie  pmeot  wan  hvn  drawn  on  great  nolonoet  on  both  partB:  and  dot 
if  leave  were  giren  to  the  brii^g  all  sortt  of  private  actionB,  the  animotttaea  would  probably  con- 
tbuo  that  have  been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the  publie  diaturbaocea  bat :  for  the  qnfaliiv  and 
aHtlitf  thttefbi»of  this  kingdom^  and  avoiding  thoae  ineonveniencea  whieh  would  be  the  mm* 
aary  fioniequence  of  the  contrary,  no  person  or  penona  wbataoever,  comprised  in  the  Ibctvoiiy 
ndes  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded  at  the  suit  of  any  party  or  partiea  wfaataoevcs;  fcr 
^ttf  trespasses  by  them  committed,  or  for  any  arma,  horaea,  money,  gooda,  ehatUca,  mcRftaadiss 
qcprtviiiona  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  taken  during  the  time  of  the  war.  And  no  pcifaa 
6r  persons  whatooever,  In  the  second  or  tlnrd  articles  comprised,  shall  be  sned,  implcMcd,  of 
.,.-..  -       -         .     .    .  ,        .    isea,bThi«flr 
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tem  received,  or  eigoyed  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  preaant  war,  to  toe  day  ef 
the  date  hereoi^  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or  them  committed  in  any  aaeh  lands,  Cen- 
oifenta,  or  hoosest  and  it  is  also  agreed,  that  this  article  afaaU  be  nrntual  and  ledinNal  on 
l^ttf  fidea. 

TU.  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  In  the  said  second  and  thtid  article,  shsH 
hav«  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword,  and  otm  of  pistols,  if  they  think  fit;  and  keep  agna  in  their 
iMmses,  lor  the  defense  of  the  same,  or  lor  fowling. 

Vnt.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  dty  of  Limerick,  and  other  gairiaona,  shall  be  per- 
tcklncd  to  remove  their  goods,  chatties,  and  provisioos,  out  of  the  samet  withont  being  viaetd 
$nd  aeacehodi  or  paying  any  manner  of  dntiea,  and  shall  not  he  eompdled  to  leave  tlie  houses  or 
lodflppgs  they  now  haye,  for  the  apace  of  six  weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof 

nc.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  snob  Roman  catholiea  as  submit  to  their  msijeBtiss*gaifcnh 
men^  shall  be  the  oath  abovessid,  and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  hreak  ihcae  artidea,  or  any  of  them, 
ahail  thereby  make,  or  cause  any  other  person  or  persona  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  bencAt  of  ihe 


XL  The  lords  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  aDpmoai 
eomprehendod  in  the  above-mentioned  aiiklca,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  siMli 
«nA  axecotbns  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eigjt  montha  next  enaoing  the  datohossC 
,  XII.  lastly,  the  lords  justices  and  aeneral  do  undertake,  that  their  majestiee  win  ratify  these 
articles  within  the  space  of  eight  monUis,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavomrs  that  the 
wmeehall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament 

XIII.  And  whereas  colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to  several  protestanta,  by  judgmenii 
of  record,  which  appearing  to  the  late  government,  the  lord  Tyroonnel,  and  loid  LaeBa,toiik 
away  the  effects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  ^bts,  and  premised  to  elesr  the 
jaid  John  Brown  of  the  sftid  debta ;  which  effects  were  taken  for  the  public  use  of  the  Iiidi,  tad 
their  army :  for  freeing  the  said  IopI  Lucan  of  his  said  engagement,  paat  on  their  public  aBeoont, 
for  payment  of  the  sail  protestanta,  and  for  preventinff  the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  sad  fer 
■atiofaotion  of  his  creditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  lord  Lucan,  and  the  rest  of  the  penoos  sfoit- 
said,  it  IS  agreed,  that  the  said  lords  justices,  and  the  said  baron  De  Oinckle,  shall  mteroeed 
With  the  kinff  and  parliament,  to  have  the  estsAeo  secured  to  Roman  catheBca,  by  artislesflsd 
capitulation  m  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and  equally  liable  to  the  payment  of  so  mudi  of  the 
said  debts,  as  the  said  lord  Lnoan,  upon  stating  aooompts  with  the  said  John  Brown,  shall 

—       ,     ,.  .      ,    ,   .  .      -   .      .       .   ^jsaldBr^ ' 


-  r  under  his  hand,  that  the  eflbcts  taken  from  the  said  Brown  amount  unto ;  w^iidi  aeeeopt 
is  to  be  sutod,  and  the  balance  certified  by  the  said  lord  Lucan  in  one  and  twenty  daya  after  the 
date  hereof! 
For  die  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, 

CuAwu  Ponm, 
Present,  Tho.  Cohixosbt, 

ScnAVBMonB,  Bar.  Ds  Oncsu. 

n.  Maccay, 
T.  Talmasb. 
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these  waa  h^bly  honourable  to  their  valour,  and  sufficiently  proved 
the  estimation  in  which  the  British  generals  held  them.  Certainly, 
a  nation  of  poltroons  could  never  have  obtained  such  favourable 
terms.  But  the  British  were  also  urged  to  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  war,  by  the  consideration  that  if  it  were  longer  protracted,  all 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  might  be  snatched  from  their 
hands.  Already,  indeed,  was  it  known  that  a  French  armament 
had  sailed  from  Brest,  laden  with  mihtary  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments, for  the  aid  of  the  Irish.  The  French  fleet,  however,  arrived 
too  late;  for  the  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  and  signed  two  days 
before  it  entered  the  waters  of  the  Shannon.  The  French  exclaimed 
against  the  "  treachery ■*"  of  their  allies ;  but  the  Irish  had  now 
suffered  enough  through  their  French  alliance,  and  were  sincerely 
anxious  for  obtaining  a  peace  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Limerick  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  army,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  when  general  Talmash  entered  it  at  the  head  of 
five  British  regiments.  The  town  was  found  exceedingly  strong, 
though  many  of  its  buildings  had  been  reduced  to  ruins.  On  the 
following  day,  a  scene  occurred  that  has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in 
history.  The  Irish  army  was  drawn  up  on  King^s  Island,  to  choose 
between  the  service  of  England  and  France.  Uinckle^s  object  was 
to  induce  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  possible  to  enter  the  British 
service,  or  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  object  of  generals  Sarsfield*  and  Wanchope  was  to  induce 
them  to  enter  the  service  of  France,  which  offered  promotion  to 
the  officers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  they  brought  over 
with  them.  Separate  prodamations  were  issued  by  Oinckle  and 
Sarsfield,  setting  forth  the  advantages  the^  should  enjoy  in  the 
services  of  England  and  France.  The  Irish  clergy,  aJso,  haran- 
gaed  the  Irish  troops  in  favour  of  the  service  of  France.  It  was 
then  agreed  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  Irish  army  should  be 
drawn  up  at  Thomond  gate,  and,  after  the  addresses  to  the  men 
from  both  sides  had  been  concluded,  they  should  be  marched  pasta 
^g,  raised  at  a  given  point, — and  that  those  who  chose  England 
were  to  file  off  to  the  left,  while  those  who  preferred  France  were 
to  march  onwards. 

**  The  sun,  perhaps,^'  says  a  popular  writer,  "  scarcely  everirose 
on  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  was  exhibited  on  King"*8 
Island,  when  the  morning  for  the  decision  of  the  Irish  soldiery  ar^ 
rived.  The  men  paraded  at  an  early  hour;  the  chaplains  said 
niass,  and  preached  each  a  sermon  at  the  head  of  their  regiments. 

.  *  e«hcnl  Susfield,  emUed  hj  Junes,  Earl  of  Lucan,  waa  the  darling  of  his  amy ;  and  bU  memory 
^  TH  fondly  cbenahed  amoog  the  IrUh  people.  Alter  the  Irish  war  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
'^^rsfield  entered  the  senrioe  of  France,  and  gathered  immortal  honoor  in  the  wan  of  the  Low  Conntries. 
Hia  name,  with  that  of  the  Irish  brigade,  is  associated  with  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  French  history, 
oarifield  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Laudcn,  in  1609,  in  the  Yery  arms  of  vietory.  It  is  recorded  that, 
**  be  lay  on  thft  field,  after  haring  received  his  death-wound,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and  feeling 
^elUKtide  ebbing  forth,  he  drew  it  away  corered  with  blood,  when  gazing  wistftUly  at  it  for  a  moment, 
b«.iaid,  as  if  to  himwlf,  "  Oh  !  thai  thia  were  for  Ireland  r  Alas,  for  poor  Ireland!  The  most 
i^nllUnt  armies  of  its  sons  have  been  to  the  glory  of  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner,  rather  than  to  that 
<*>  ibeir  own  country. 
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The  catholic  bishops  then  went  through  the  lines,  bles&ng  the 
troops  as  they  passed.  They  were  received  with  military  honoms, 
rendered  more  imposing  by  the  affectionate  devotion  which  the 
native  Irish  have  ever  shown  to  their  prelates.  After  this  ceremony, 
refreshments  were  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  a  message  sent  to 
Ginckle  and  the  Lords-justices  that  ^'  all  was  ready.**^  The  Irish 
army,  fifteen  thousand  stron^r,  received  the  British  cort^e  with 
presented  arms.  The  Lords-justices  and  the  generals  rode  slowly 
through  their  lines,  and  declared  that  they  hs^  never  seen  a  finer 
body  of  men.  Adjutant-general  Withers  then  addressed  them  in 
an  excellent  speech,  recommending  the  English  service  in  v^ 
forcible  terms ;  after  which  the  army  broke  into  colmnn,  and  the 
word  "  march  '^  was  given. 

The  walls  of  the  town  were  covered  with  citizens ;  the  neigh- 
bourinff  hills  were  crowded  with  the  peasantry  of  Clare  and  Limer- 
ick ;  the  deputies  of  the  three  kings  stood  near  the  flag ;  but,  whea 
the  decisive  word  was  given,  the  deepest  silence  reigned  througb 
the  vast  and  varied  multitude,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  advancing  battalions.  The  column  was  headed 
by  the  Irish  Guards,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  a  regiment  that  had 
excited  Oinckle'^s  warmest  admiration.  They  marched  past  the 
flag,  and  seven  men  only  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  England. 
The  next  two  regiments  were  the  Ulster  Irish,  and  they  all  filed 
to  the  left.  Their  example,  however,  was  not  generally  followed; 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  declared  in  favour  of  France. 
A  similar  scene  took  place  at  the  cavalry-camp  ;  and,  out  of  the 
whole,  Ginckle  only  obtained  about  one  tnousand  horse  and  fifteen 
hundred  foot.  So  little  pleased  was  he  with  this  result,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Irish  leaders;  and  the 
treaty  would  have  been  broken  almost  as  soon  as  signed,  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  French  fleet,  which  forced  the  English  author- 
ities to  suppress  their  resentment. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  the  Irish  cavalry  that  had  chosen  the 
service  of  France  passed  through  Limerick,  on  their  way  to  Cork 
from  Clare.  This  gallant  body  had  been  the  darling  and  the  pride 
of  the  Irish  during  the  eventftil  war,  an4  their  departure  waa 
viejfed  with  deep  and  bitter  regret.  The  citizens  assembled  to  bid 
them  a  final  farewell ;  but  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  a  few 
&int  cheers,  as  faintly  answered,  spoke  the  sadness,  as  well  as  the 
depth,  of  their  mutual  afiection.  Tears  and  blessing  accompanied 
them  to  the  Water-gate ;  and  when  the  last  file  had  passed  out,  a 
deep  groan  burst  from  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  who  felt  that  their 
national  hope  was  now  destroyed.  The  in&ntry  followed  ins 
few.  days  ;  but  their  number  was  greatly  thinned  by  desertion,  be- 
fore  they  reached  the  place  of  embarkation.  There  are  no  persons 
so  strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil  as  the  Irish  peasants. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  administration  of  justice  at  the 
assizes,  well  know,  that  transportation  is  more  dreaded  than  hang- 
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ing,  by  the  criminals  who  stand  at  an  Irish  bar.  It  is  not  wonderM 
therefore,  that  many,  after  the  momentary  excitement  was  over, 
should  repent  of  their  determination,  and  resolve  to  stay  in  the 
land  of  their  affections.  The  reluctance  to  embark  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  accounts  which  were  received  from  France  of  the 
receptions  given  to  the  first  divisions.  Louis  was  enraged  at  the 
termination  of  a  war  which  employed  so  lar^  a  portion  of  the  forces 
of  his  great  enemy ;  and,  though  his  own  niggardliness  in  sending 
supplies,  and  the  long  delay  of  reinforcements,  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  evil,  he  unjustly  vented  his  resentment  on  those  who  had 
voluntarily  chosen  his  service.  No  quarter  was  assigned  to  the 
troops ;  the  regiments  were  broken  up,  and  the  officers  reduced  to 
inferior  ranks,  and  the  generals  excluded  from  the  court.  This 
disgraceftil  treatment  was  not,  however,  long  continued.  In  a  few 
years,  the  Irish  brigades  were  deservedly  esteemed  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  French  army.'' 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  chief  part  of  the 
British  army  was  removed  from  Ireland ;  the  resisting  spirit  of 
Ireland  was  now  considered  crushed ;  hostilities  entirely  ceased ; 
and  the  war  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Condition  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  war — Measure  of  William — Confiscation 
of  Estates — Penal  laws  against  the  Catholics. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  people  at  the  termination  of  the  Civil 
War  was  most  lamentable.  All  the  pursuits  of  industry  had  been 
checked ;  there  was  no  inducement  to  labour,  for  men  knew  not 
whether  they  or  their  enemies  would  reap  that  which  they  had 
sown ;  the  tenure  of  property  was  most  insecure,  depending  on  the 
issue  of  the  great  struggle,  on  which  the  entire  nation  looked  on  in 
agomzing  suspense  ;  tne  most  active  labourers  were  drawn  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Irish  army  ;  the  country  was  overrun  by  rapparees, 
brutalized  by  oppression,  and  often  desperate  from  want.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  all  civilizing  influences  were  impossible.  War, 
especially  civil  war,  is  utterly  destructive  of  social  progress.  It 
degrades,  prostrates,  de-humanizes,  and  often  brutalizes,  an  entire 
people. 

And  yet  Ireland  perhaps  suffered  less  during  the  Civil  War  than 
at  any  other  period  during  the  century.  The  reason  was,  that  the 
ordinary  state  of  Ireland  when  at  peace  was  invariably  one  of 
quiet  oppresrion,* — a  state  as  destructive  of  civilization,  and  as  gall- 
ing and  degrading  to  a  people,  as  the  short  and  sharp  struggle  of 
actual  insurrection  and  warfare.  But,  during  the  administration  of 
Tyrconnel,  the  Irish  people  were  governed  somewhat  after  the 
manner  that  they  wished  to  be.     The  popular  wishes  were  at  least 
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ooDsnhcd.  Tlie  po|MiIar  religion  was  recognized  and  honoured, 
and  the  popular  leaders  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  eontroiil 
of  the  eoTemment.  The  people  were  also  imbned  with  a  nevr 
spirit  durin?  the  present  contert.  They  felt  that  they  were  now 
stmg\:liii^  ^  their  existence  as  a  nation^-— one  of  the  most  enBi>- 
Uing  and  inspiriting  of  all  ambitions.  Besides,  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  war,  the  country  was  nnder  the  sway  of  the  Catholic 
armies*  by  whom  the  peo{^  were  efliciently  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  industries  and  properties.  I^enee,  we  say  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  grvat  maas  of  the  Irish  people  were  perhaps  les 
at  this  period,  than  daring  the  ordinary  state  of  peace  in  which  the 
Irish  Uved  under  the  English  goYemment. 

We  ne^rret  that  there  are  so  few  records  of  the  real  state  of  the 
people  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  that  our  statements  on  this 
head  must  be  mainly  grounded  on  inference.  All  the  histonaos 
of  the  period  are  too  busily  occupied  with  the  detail  of  parliament- 
ary and  miUtary  operations,  to  recollect  that  such  a  thing  as  a  peo- 
ple was  in  existence.  The  history  they  write  is  merely  that  of  a 
lew  of  the  more  prominent  individuals  on  the  stage,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation — unless  in  so  far  as  they  contributed  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  combatants  on  either  side — was  passed  over  and 
forgotten.  As  far,  howeren  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  accooats 
that  haTe  come  down  to  us,  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  during 
the  Civil  War«  especially  in  those  districts  which  were  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  must  have  been  very  great.  The  barbarities 
inflicted  by  William^s  army  upon  the  defenceless  peasantry,  both 
catholic  and  protestant,  were  of  the  most  horrible  kind.  No 
demons  could  have  revelled  in  cruelty,  and  gloated  over  suffering 
more  keenly  than  they  did.  The  struggle  was  thus  embittered, 
and  excesses  rendered  more  firequent  on  both  sides, — though,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Irish,  their  army  and  generals  were  throughout 
actuated  by  the  most  chivalrous  and  honourable  spirit  towards 
their  enemies. 

The  pecuniary  exactions,  and  imposts  of  various  kinds,  levied  on 
the  Irisn  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  must  have  been 
grievously  felt  by  them ;  and  would  have  been  so  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  of  trade  and  industry ;  how  much  more  so  in 
a  time  of  general  embarrassment,  of  bank  restrictions,  of  derange^ 
currency,  of  interrupted  industry,  of  civil  war.  The  immense^ 
number  of  desperate  rapparrees  now  roving  idle  and  desperate  about 
the  country,  gives  some  idea  of  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought 
upon  the  homes  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Irish  people.  All 
this  coidd  not  fiul  to  cause,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  feebleness 
and  lethargy  of  all  the  powers  of  the  social  system,  and  a  retro- 
grade movement  both  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  also,  Ireland  was  drained  of  its  best 
and  bravest  sons,  who  in  crowds  sought  refuge  in  the  armies  of  the 
continent, — causing  another  source  of  weakness  to  the  poor, 
distracted,  and  troddcn-down  country. 
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Nor  was  th6  conduct  of  William  and  his  goyemment,  subsequent 
to  the  Peace  of  Limerick,  calculated  to  raise  Ireland  from  the 
deep  mire  of  poTerty  into  which  oppression  had  sunk  her.  It  is 
probable  that  William  himself  was  not  disposed  to  act  with  cruelty 
towards  Ireland ;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  he 
would  hare  treated  her  with  comparative  kindness  and  forbearance. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^'  protestant  ascen- 
dancy^* party,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  carry  out  their  bieotted  and  tyrannical  measures 
upon  the  now-subdued  and  crushed  Irish  catholic  party.  William 
could  not  do  justice  to  Ireland,  even  had  he  wished  it :  he  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  bigotted  faction,  who  used  him  as  an 
instrument  for  their  own  selfish  and  detestable  purposes. 

William,  throughout,  had  a  strange  mixture  of  parties  to  deal 
with.  In  England,  the  episcopalians  urged  him  to  persecute  the 
presbyterians  in  Scotland ;  the  presbyterians  called  on  him  to  put 
down  the  episcopalians ;  and  in  Ireland,  a  "protestant  ascendancy" 
called  on  him  to  subject  a  whole  nation  of  catholics  to  oppression. 
As  opposed  to  all  these  parties,  William  was  powerless;  and 
though  they  compelled  him  to  pass  severe  laws,  yet  it  is  to  his 
honour,  that  he  generally  endeavoured  to  administer  them  in  a 
^irit  of  mercy.  In  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  discovered  symptoms 
of  lenity  towards  the  catholics,  which  seemed  to  show,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  king  of  England,  he  would  not  have  been  the  oppres- 
sor of  Ireland. 

The  lenity  of  William  was,  however,  completely  overborne  by 
the  insolent  and  domineering  faction,  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  now  delivered  over.  They  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
foyourable  terms  granted  to  the  Irish  people  by  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick ;  and  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  violating 
them.  They  were  especially  enraged  at  those  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  secured  civil  rights  to  the  catholics ;  and  assailed  General 
Ginckle  with  the  utmost  virulence,  because  of  his  Uberal  concession 
to  his  enemies.  Those  true  inheritors  of  the  old  Cromwellian 
spirit,  declared  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  catholics ;  and  justified  their  demand,  as 
their  bigotted  fethers  had  done,  by  quoting  the  most  bloody  example 
of  religions  extirpation  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  protestant  clergy  in  general,  of  all  sects,  denounced  the 
treaty  in  terms  of  unmeasured  violence ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  same  hideous  spirit  was  embodied  in  the  acts  of  the 
protestant  ascendancy  in  parliament. 

One  of  the  first  pomts  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  ascendancy  was 
8^own,  after  the  success  of  William's  army,  was  in  reference  to 
the  properties  of  the  Irish  catholics.  It  was  obvious,  immediatelv 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyhe,  that  the  war,  like  all  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  was  to  become  one  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures. 
William  was,  no  doubt,  urged  to  this  policy  by  the  avaricious 
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harpies  constituting  the  English  Ascendancy  and  ^'Old  Castle"* 
parties.  They  remembered  the  plunder  that  had  been  obtained  m 
the  days  of  Cromwell  and  James,  and  longed  for  a  repetition  of 
the  same  disgraceful  system  ;  nor  did  they  wait  long.  For,  it 
appears  from  a  report  presented  to  the  English  House  of  C<hii- 
mons,  that  the  forfeitures  made  by  the  government  of  king  Wil- 
liam, amounted  to  no  less  than  one  million,  sixty  thousand  and  odd 
acres,  stripping  three  thousand,  nine"  hundred  and  twenty-one  per- 
sons of  lands,  valued  at  that  day,  at  £8,S19,94!S  sterling.* 

The  most  extensive  forfeiture  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Qancartr, 
whose  extensive  estates  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  were 
seized,  and  fraudulently  sold  by  the  commissioners  at  Chichester 
house.  An  attempt  was  made  by  William  to  preserve  the  fiunily 
from  destruction  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail :  the  "  protestant  ascen- 
^*ncy  " — some  of  the  leading  members  of  which,  among  others 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  had  already  obtained  grants  of  confiscated  lands, 
— obtained  a  declaration  from  the  coimty  of  Cork  Orand  Jurv, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  EarFs  estates  would  be  "  prejudidal  to 
the  protestant  interest,"— in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  disagree- 
able for  the  holders  of  the  property  to  disgorge  the  plunder  they 
had  obtained. 

This  extensive  seizure  of  Irish  Estates  by  the  government  of 
Wilham,  completed  the  confiscations  of  the  seventeenth  century,— 
a  century  of  injury,  exasperation,  and  revenge— of  war,  bloodshed, 
and  spoliation.  The  forfeitures  for  "  rebellion"  during  the  century 
amounted  to  about  eleven  millions  and  a  half  acres, — the  entire 
surfiM^  of  Ireland  amounting  to  only  about  twelve  millions  of  acres ! 
*^  It  is  a  subject  of  curious  and  important  speculation,"  soys  Lord 
u^'J^  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Union,t  "  to  look  back  to 
the  forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  super- 
hcial  contents  of  the  island  are  calculated  at  eleven  millions  and 
lorty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  case  of  the  forfeitures  :— 

province  of  Ulster,  containing  acres        ...  f  2»SS6,83 » 

Set  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  at  the  Restoration,  acres  7,800,000 
Forfeitures  of  1688,  acres ;.     ...     i^Wj^jg 

-Th«-«^      u..  ^""^     11,697,6«9 

injustice  to  Ireland  'fw  s  ^-  .L  .{Tt  •  x^**'' **^^^  ^^^^  ^  ®^»i  prostitutod,  to  iwiclkS 
tii«m,  in  ti i?^i  I!^l^.'^**^*^  't?  J?'*  gentlemen  who  posien^  any  esuW  rf^ 

who  were  to  be  robSJd ^^  ii  ^  f  ^^^^  Dublin.  By  this  iogenioiu  ooatriTvwe.  thoM 
^  i«n<>n«W?th^'2  n^i^^PP^^^^  of  making  their  defence;  iS^,  in  m"!^^ 
■hoidng  howthoIriSr,i!3f  ^Srl'  •^f  ^t^P^  goTemment  were  itrtd  2e^bfe7f 
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So  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  confiscated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  estates^of  five^or  six  old  families  of  English  blood, 
«?orae  of  whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  recovered  their  possessions  before  T3rrone''s  rebellion,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  Republic 
inflicted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  island 
has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a 
century.  The  situation^  therefore^  of  the  Irish  nation^  at  the  Revolu* 
Hon,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world.  If  the 
wars  of  England,  carried  on  here  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
l»een  waged  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have 
retained  their  possessions  under  the  established  law  of  civilized 
nations,  and  their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  province  to  the 
British  empire.  But  the  continued  and  persevering  resistance  of 
Ireland  to  the  British  Crown  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
was  mere  rebellion,  and  the  municipal  law  of  England  attached  upon 
the  crime.  What,  then,  was  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  what  is  it  at  this  day  i  The  whole  power 
dnd  property  of  the  country  has  been  conferred  by  successive  monarchs 
of  England  upon  an  English  colony^  composed  of  three  sets  of  English 
adventurers^  who  poured  into  this  country  at  the  termination  of  three 
^wxemve  rebellions.  Confiscation  is  their  common  title;  and  from 
their  first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in  on  evert/  side  by  the  old 
[nkabitants  of  the  island^  brooding  over  their  discontent  in  sullen 
indignation. 

But  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  was  most  clearly  discernible  in  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  the  catholic  Irish,  enacted  in  the  course 
of  William's  reign.    In  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
which  stipulated  that  the  catholics  should  "  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  and  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,''  the 
earliest  opportunity  was  adopted  to  crush  them  down  by  a  series  of 
cruel  and  insulting  penal  enactments,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
any  other  age  or  country.     The  condition  on  which  persons  claim- 
ii^'g  the  benefit  of  the  acts  founded  on  this  Treaty,  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  was  in  these  simple  terms  :  ^^  I,  A.  B.,  do  sin- 
cerely promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.    So 
help  me  God  !  "     The  government,  regarding  this  as  a  concession 
to  the  catholics,  resolved  to  throw  it  overboard :  nineteen  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  they  passed  an  act 
profearing  to  abolish  the  old  oath  of  supremacy,  and  impose  a  new 
<>ne,  requiring  a  declaration  which  no  conscientious  catholic  could 
^ke,  and  which  conmienced  as  follows  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly 
a^d  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  confess,  testify,  and  declare, 
y^i  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  in  the  Lord's  Suppee,  there 
18  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at,  and  after  the  consecration  thereof 
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bj  any  person  whatsoeyer, — and  that  the  invocation  or  adoratioii 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ibe 
mass,  as  they  are  now  nsed  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  are  sapend- 
tions  and  idolatrons,^^  &c.,  &c. 

This  declaration,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  levelled  at  the  entin 
Irish  catholic  people,  who  were  now  and  henceforward  to  be  placed 
under  the  ban  of  protestant  exclusiveneas  and  cruelty,  and  thrat 
beyond  the  pale  of  social  privilege  and  brotherhciod.  It  va« 
ordered  that  every  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  should  ti^ethe 
above  oath  and  declaration ;  consequently,  catholics  were  at  onee 
and  entirely  excluded  from  all  smire  in  the  govemmenlT  of  the 
country.  All  persons  holding  office  under  government,  were  ako 
compelled  to  take  the  oath ;  consequently,  the  catholics  were 
wholly  excluded  from  all  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
the  state.  Even  barristers  were  compelled  to  take  it,  under  a 
penalty  of  £&Q0 ;  consequently,  the  entire  rights,  liberties,  pro- 

Sorties,  and  industries  of  the  Irish  nation  were  left  to  be  prosecuted, 
efended,  adjudicated,  and  disposed  of,  by  a  protestant  bar  flad  a 
protestant  bench.  This  was  only  the  conmiencement  of  a  series  of 
persecutions,  which  increased  in  cruelty  and  rancotir,  as  the  catho- 
lics sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  oppression.  All  resistafice 
among  them  had  now  ceased,  their  arms  were  wrested  from  them. 
Their  own  army  had  quitted  Ireland  for  continental  service,  xxmt- 
diately  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick.  The  Irish  catholics  were 
now,  and  henceforward,  treated  as  a  nation  of  hereditary  sla^^ 
who  had  no  legal  existence,  and  were  allowed  to  mirvive  iu^J  that 
they  might  subserve  the  purposes  of  their  protestant  feros  and 
masters. 

It  is  revolting  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  pariiameDt 
subsequent  to  this  period.  The  catholics  being  completely  fihnt 
out  fe>m  the  legislature,  it  became  a  mere  instrument  of  crnei^ 
and  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  a  vulgar  and  bigotted  religious  aBcend- 
ancy .  Henceforward  the  legislation  of  these  banded  tyrants  was  a 
legislation  of  coercion  and  barbarism.  Their  object,  which  thev 
cealously  pursued  throughout  the  long  century  which  followed,  ^ 
to  crush  and  trample  down  all  Irish  and  national  spirit,  to  extin- 
guish all  mind  and  intelligence,  and  reduce  the  Irish  people  to  a 
state  of  w<^e  than  Eastern  servitude  and  degradation.  The 
parliament,  which  should  have  been  the  instrument  of  popular 
government,  and  general  protection  for  all  classes,  became  the 
instrument  of  aggrandizement  for  the  fev,  and  of  enslavement  for 
the  great  mass  ot  the  people.  Indeed,  the  most  absolute  rule  o^^ 
despot  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  ingeniously  multiplied 
tyrannies  of  these  Irish  Protestant  Parliaments. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  reign  ^ 
William,  was  to  enact  that  catholic  clergymen  of  every  description 
should  leave  the  kingdom  before  the  1st  of  May,  1698,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  transportation ;  and  if  they  returned 
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from  transportation,  they  were  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  kipA  treoMon 
aiid  to  suffer  death  accordingly  !  Such  was  the  first  attempt  at 
folfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  by  the  Irish  parliament ! — 
But  we  have  not  told  all.  It  was  further  enacted  that  whoever 
should  harbour  a  catholic  priest,  should  be  fined  £9,0  for  the  first 
oiFence,  double  that  sum  in  the  second,  and  forfeiture  of  moveable 
property  and  the  life  rent  of  landed  property,  for  the  third  offence. 
Attendance  on  public  worship  was  also  enforced,  under  a  penalty 
according  to  a  harassing  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.* 

Andther  enactment  of  the  same  parliament  was  of  a  still  more 
degrading  and  insulting  nature.  It  was  directed  against  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation.  Aware  that  there  is  no  more  effective 
method  of  poisoning  or  enslaving  the  minds  of  a  people,  than  by 
obtaining  a  direction  of  the  education  of  its  youth, — ^and  that,  so 
long  as  Irish  parents  and  Irish  teachers  educated  Irish  children, 
the  hatred  of  the  Irish  people  to  English  and  protestant  ascendancy 
would  be  perpetrated,  the  Parliament  next  passed  an  in&mous  act 
to  restrain  the  education  of  the  Irish  youth  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  feeling  of  servitude  was  thus  to  be  engrafted  in  the 
natural  mind.  The  intellect  of  Ireland  was  to  be  held  in  tram- 
mels. To  be  rendered  patient  under  oppression,  everything  that 
could  give  them  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  was  forbidden.  To 
>i^e  them  passive  under  insult  and  suffering,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  degraded  and  crushed,  if  possible,  below  the 
condition  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  statute  for  this  purpose  is 
so  expressive,  and  its  object,  as  an  instrument  of  persecution,  so 
^ambiguous,  that  it  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  its  own 
words.  It  provided,  "  that,  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland  should  after 
that  sessioa  of  parliament,  go,  or  send  any  child  or  person,  to  be 
educated  in  any  popish  university,  college,  or  school,  or  in  any 
private  fiunily,  or  if  such  child  should,  by  any  popish  person,  be 
instructed  in  the  popish  religion,  or  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland 
should  send  money  or  things  toward  the  maintenance  of  such  child 
or  other  person,  already  sent,  or  to  be  sent,  every  such  offender, 

*  7  &  9  Wm.  3.  seM.  1.  c.  S6.  All  popUh  archbishops,  bishops,  Tiears  general,  deans  Jesuits,  monks, 
man, and  all  other  regular  popish  eiergy,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  shall 
<^«part  this  kingdom  before  the  (st  of  May ,  1606.  And  if  any  of  them  shall  be  at  any  time  alter  the  said 
~^y^>^in  this  kingdom,  they  shall  be  imprisoned,  and  remain  there  without  bail  till  they  are  trans- 
P<>ned  bejond  Che  seas  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  wherever  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  chief 
Kovernors  of  this  kingdom  shall  think  fit:  And  if  any,  so  transported,  shall  return  again  into  this  king- 

A 'i**^  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  sniTer  accordingly. 

^nd  from  the  S9th  of  December,  1097,  no  popish  archbishop,  &o.,  shall  come  into  this  kingdom  from 
°^  Ptrts  berond  the  seas,  on  pain  of  t«'elTe  months'  imprisonment,  and  then  to  be  transported  in  man- 
P^  uoreaaid ;  and  if,  after  saeh  transporUtion,  any  of  them  return  again  into  this  kingdom,  they  shaU 
<>«  gulty  of  high  treason,  and  suffer  accordingly. 

•  i!C'  *^  Penon  that  shall,  ftom  the  1st  of  May,  knowingly  conceal,  or  entertain  any  such  popish 
*"»l>ishopa,  bishops,  &o.,  hereby  required  to  depart  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  that  after  the  said  daj  shaU 
none  into  this  kingdom,  shall  Ibr  the  first  offence  forfeit  J^SO,  for  the  second  double  the  sum,  and  if  he 
oneod  the  third  time,  shall  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  freehold  or  inheritance,  during  his 
'e ;  and  also  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other 
noiecy  to  the  infoxmer  (so  as  it  do  not  exceed  j£100)  and  the  surplusage  of  what  shall  remain,  to  the  king. 

i>ec«nVer  1st,  18&7.  Sesolvcd,  that  part  of  the  act  2d.  Eliz.  chap.  2d.  which  obliges  every  peisou ,  not 
T^^7ng  a  lawnu  or  reasonable  excuse  to  be  absent,  to  resort  erenr  Sunday  to  church,  and  tfaeie  abide 

unn^  the  Ume  of  common  prayer,  preaching,  and  other  service  of  God  be  there  ministered,  under  paic 
lorftdting  for  every  neglect,  l2d.,  ought  to  be  put  in  execution.— Con.  Jour.  vol.  ii.  f.  984. 
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being  thereof  convicted,  should  be  for  ever  disabled  to  sue,  or  prose- 
cute any  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  law  or  equity ;  to 
be  guardian,  administrator,  or  executor  to  any  person,  or  to  Ve 
capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  and  besides,  should  forfeit 
all  their  estates,  both  real  and  personal  during  their  lives.'' 

The  framers  of  this  law  were  not  contented  that  a  measaid 
punishment  should  be  dealt  against  this  offender;  but  he  wa 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  he  could  never,  even  aftet 
having  paid  the  penally  of  an  entire  forfeiture  of  his  propertr. 
again  reinstate  himself  as  a  member  of  society.  His  debtor  comd 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  him.  He  could  not  secure  by  laVs  tbe 
Aiiits  of  his  labour,  forcibly  seized  from  him  by  ruffians.  He  must 
be  content  to  live  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  providing  for  himself 
like  one  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  having  no  ties  which  bound  iim 
to  mankind,  or  mankind  to  him.  To  what  would  the  nature  of 
such  a  man  be  likely  to  turn  !  This  act  was  immediately  carried 
into  rigorous  execution.  About  the  same  time,  in  equal  violation 
of  the  treaty,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  general  disarmment  of  the 
Irish  catholics.  The  ascendancy,  who  had  leamt  what  Insh. 
bravery  could  do,  at  Limerick  and  Athlone,  were  noticed  to  do 
every  thing  they  could  to  prevent  all  armed  resistance  fcr  tbe 
future.  They  feared  that  the  lion  might  become  enraged  by  their 
tortures,  and  they  took  the  precaution  of  paring  his  claws  ! 

Afler  all  these  in&mous  acts  had  been  perpetrated,  and  tie 
treaty  of  Limerick  so  shamefully  violated,  the  government  had 
the  wonderful  impudence  gravely  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  conSm 
the  Articles  of  Limerick  !  This  had  now  been  deferred  to  the 
ninth  year  of  William's  reign,  by  which  time,  the  acts  alreadr 
passed,  imposing  severe  penal  disabilities  on  the  catholics,  rendered 
the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  a  mere  farce.  And  after  all,  the  treaty 
was  only  nominatty  confirmed.  The  first  and  most  imnortaiit 
article,  whtch  provided  for  the  security  of  the  catholics  from  all 
disturbances  on  account  of  their  religion,  was  entirely  omitted ; 
those  parts  of  the  second  article,  which  confirmed  the  catholic  g^ntrr 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Mayo,  in  the  possession  or 
their  estates,  and  allowed  all  catholics  freelv  to  exercise  their 
several  trades  and  professions,  were  also  omitted ;  likewise,  the 
fourth,  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  and  other  articles  which  extended 
the  benefits  of  the  peace  to  Irish  officers  abroad,  which  allowed  the 
catholic  gentry  to  ride  armed,  and  which  provided  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  agreed  upon,  should  be  the  only  oath  required  from  the 
catholics.  Never  was  any  legislature  guilty  of  so  atrocious  a  breack 
of  public  faith  :  but  it  mattered  not,  the  Irish  parliament  had  no 
character  to  lose,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  Commons  ^^ 
fv* v?i'*  •  opposition.  Several  of  the  Lords  strenuously  rea^^ 
tbe  bill,  masting  that  it  put  the  catholics  in  a  worse  condition  than 
iwore ;  and  they  had  even  the  spirit  to  enter  their  protest  agai"^ 
«,  Dy  Which  they  were  joined  by  six  bishops,  whom  WilHam-- 
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actuated  by  a  spirit  more  liberal  than  that  of  his  goyemmeikt,  had 
recently  elevated  to  the  episcopal  bench*  This  monstroiis  act  was 
shortly  foUowed  by  three  others,  passed  in  the  same  spirit,  namely 
one  for  the  (Mnevention  of  marriages  between  catholics  and  protest- 
ants  ;  another,  to  prevent  '^  papists  ^^  from  being  solicitors ;  and  a 
third,  to  prohibit  their  being  emjdoyed  as  gamekeepers ! 

Another  series  of  barbarous  acts  were  directed  at  this  time  against 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland.  For,  even  though 
civil  war  had  wasted  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  Irish  had 
been  making  steady  progress,  and  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the 
country  was  gradually  on  the  increase.  Perhaps  we  are  ready  to 
over-estimate  the  mischief  inflicted  by  war  on  the  industry  of  a  peo- 
ple;  forgetting  that,  nnless  in  the  very  midst  of  the  struggle,  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  go  forward  unmolested  and  uninterrupted. 
Nothwithstanding  the  dangers  and  excitement  of  the  period,  men 
still  keep  their  eye  on  the  main  chance,  and  occupy  their  time  in 
industrial  occujpations,  just  as  in  times  of  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity. ^  Certain  it  is,  that  during  the  Civil  War  which  ended  with 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  the  industry  of  Ireland  had  prospered 
more  than  it  had  done  during  the  peace  which  it  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  England.  Even  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  proved 
less  injurious  to  Irish  interests  than  tranquility  and  "  protection  " 
under  English  law  and  English  government ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  certain 
acta  had  been  passed,  prohibiting  the  export  of  Irish  wool,  cattle, 
&c.,  to  England  or  her  colonies ;  but  at  the  same  time  granting 
!"&££  TiLADE  bctwecu  Ireland  %nd  all  other  countries,  whether  at 
^ar  or  peace  with  England.  In  consequence  of  these  measures^ 
the  Irish  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  home  manufac- 
tures. In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  laid  by  the  English 
government  on  the  export  of  their  wool,  they  were  compelled,  as 
it  w^ere,  to  mamifacture  for  themselves,  in  order  to  work  up  their 
raw  material,  and  thus  find  a  market  for  their  produce.  The  Irish 
Woollen  and  other  manu&ctures  thus  received  a  great  impetus,  and 
factories  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Trade 
increased,  and  Ireland  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  wealthy 
and  happy  nation. 

These  prospects  were,  however,  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War 
p^  1689,  which  for  a  time  deranged  or  suspended  the  pursuits  of 
industry  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But  after  the  restoral  of 
v^^  Ireland  again  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  prosperity. 
^»  iUiam,  who  was  wilhng  to  encourage  the  growth  of  Irish  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  during  the  mrst  four  years  of  his  reign, 
when  he  governed  in  lus  own  sense,  acted  with  judgnient  and  lenity 
Wards  his  Irish  subjects  in  reference  to  their  pursuits  of  industry, 
l^he  island,  again  restored  to  peace,  assumed  a  new  aspect ;- the 
'^ud  became  better  cultivated,  and  plenty  abounded ;  the  catholics, 
who,  greatly  to  the  exasperation  of  the  ascending  party,  were  at 
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first  dealt  leniently  with  by  William — ^haying  restored  to  them  some 
233,106  acres  of  the  confiscated  estates, — engaged  extensiTely  in 
the  export  and  import  trade  to  the  continent^  particularly  in  the 
linen,  yam,  and  frieze  trade.  The  woollen  manufacture,  especially, 
continued  to  increase ;  and  Ireland  promised  soon  to  take  the  \m 
in  this  department  of  national  industry. 

England  now  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye,  for  she  saw  k 
neighbour  growing  rich  by  the  pursuits  of  trade.  England  couU 
never  bear  that  Ireland  should  outstrip,  or  even  rival  her,  in  anv 
department ;  and  accordingly  means  were  soon  adopted  to  check 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Irish  manufactures.      As  the  English 

farliament  had  compelled  Charles  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
rish  wool,  so  they  now  wished  to  compel  William  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  Irish  woollen  manufactures.  They  accordingly  pnh 
sented  a  joint  petition  to  the  king,*  statinff  that  "  the  grow'th  and 
increase  of  the  woollen  manufiicture  in  Ireland  had  long  been,  apd 
would  be  et>er^  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy  by  his  English 
subjects,  and  praying  him,  by  very  strict  laws,  totally  to  proliibit 
and  suppress  the  same."  The  reply  of  William  was  brief,  but 
characteristic ;  it  ran  as  follows : — 

<*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  diseoongetbc 
"  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  to  encourage  the  linen  manofacttiie  there* 
«( and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England.    July  2,  1698.'* 

The  servile  answer  of  the,/mA  parliament  to  this  peremptory 
statement  of  William,  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  woollen  mano- 
fiix;ture  being  the  settled  staple  trade  of  England^  from  whence  all 
foreign  markets  are  supplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  (namely 
in  Ireland)  for  the  purpose."*"  The  Irish  parliament,  always  and- 
national  and  anti-Irish,  thus  willingly  lent  themselves  as  took  io 
crush  Irish  industry,  'satisfied  with  obtaining  in  return  the  wretched 
equivalent  of  a  vile  anti-national  "  No  Popery  ^  code,  which  grati- 
fied their  bigotted  hatred  at  the  cost  of  the  very  best  interests  of 
the  Irish  people. 

So  far  as  the  discouragement  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade  was 
concerned,  William  was  as  good  as  his  word    Various  acts  were 

*  The  AddnM  of  the  Home  of  Common*  to  king  WOliam  was  coached  in  a  moat  il*^  |^ 
Aeoordinr  to  this  doeoment,  the  Imh  owed  the  uniTenel  gifts  of  light  and  air,  li/e.  and  a  "^"^^ 
upon,  moie  to  the  English  parliament  than  to  God  Ahntghty.  It  stated  that  *'  being  ^aj  *^^ZZ^ 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Uua  kingdom  do,  in  a  gfcac  measarp,  depend  on  preserving  the  wooU»  ^ 
fkotures  as  mach  as  possible  to  this  realm,  they  thoof^it  it  became  them,  like  tbetr  sneietor'. »  ^ 
jealous  of  the  establishment  and  the  hicrease  thereof  elsewhere,  and  to  use  their  otmost  eiMPsnn^ 
preTent  it.  That  they  could  not  without  trouble  observe,  that  Ireland,  which  is  dependent  on  *^^ 
teeted  by,  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  they  have,  and  which  is  so  proper  for  the  iioen  n>*°?"fjr,9 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  which  there  would  be  so  enriching  to  themselTCs,  and  ss  1"?°", '  .<  ■ 
Eni^d,  should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  d^o°|  • 
that  the  donsequenoe  thereof  would  necessitate  his  majesty's  parliament  of  England  to  uoffvo^  ^^ 
▼ent  this  misehief,  unless  his  majesty,  bv  his  audionty  and  great  wisdom,  should  find  mesns  .^  f' 
the  trade  of  England,  by  making  the  sulQects  of  Ireland  preserve  the  joint  intereets  of  both  \f^Z\ 
wherefore  they  implored  his  majestr's  protection  and  favour  in  this  x     '  ...  -  — w  «»k 

his  royal  oare.  and  m^<An  all  those  lie  employs  In  Ireli    ' 
exportation  of  wool  ftom  Irriaad  (exoeptjto  be  impoi 
manufactures  and  encouraging  the  linen  manufkcturet 
sho«ld.«««r  ha  ready  to  give  their  ataost  assistanee." 
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pa.s5ed  by  the  English  parliament,*  which  were  afterwards  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  the  Irish  parliament, "f  for  the  prostration 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  this  important  branch  of  manufacture, 
for  which  the  natural  resources  of  Ireland  so  admirably  adapt  it. 
A  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  broad,  and  of  10  per  cent. 
on  narrow  cloths ;  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from  Ireland 
to  other  countries,  was  strictly  prohibited,  except  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  with  the  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue. 
But  previous  to  this,  heavy  duties  had  been  laid  on  the  importation 
of  Irish  woollens  into  England,  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition, 
consequently  these  acts  were  levelled  at  the  entire  export  trade  of 
Ireland  in  this  branch  of  manufactures.  And  they  had  their  effect:^ 
they  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  completely  ruined ;  and  thus 
12,000  families  in  the  metropolis,  chiefly  protestants,  and  80,000 
femilies  dispersed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  cruelly 
deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  A  smuggling  trade,  the 
remains  of  the  former  legitimate  free  intercourse,  was  for  some 
time  kept  up  with  France  and  Spain ;  but  at  length  the  woollen 

"  WnBam  and  Mary,  c.  32;  4  Willkm  ind  Mary,  c  24;  7  sod  8  Wmiam,  c  28;  9  and  10 
VUliMn,c.40;  lOai^  11  William,  clO. 

t  As  it  hM  not  nnfirqaently  been  alleged  against  the  catholics  that,  if  they  had  the  power,  and 
(jotseMcd  uoendancy  in  the  Irish  legislature,  that  the  protestants  have  done,  they  would  use  it 
>^r  purposes  of  their  own  sfligrandisement,  and  to  the  injury  of  other  religious  sects,— it  may  not 
<)e  uninteresting  and  uniDStructive  here  to  place  in  juztarpoeition,  the  actspassed  in  the  catholic 
P^nJuncDt  of  James  and  those  passed  in  the  protestant  parliament  of  William ,  allowing  tbe 
itader  to  radge  for  himself;  which  of  the  two  legislated  most  in  the  spirit  of  constitutional  free* 
dom,  and  for  the  true  interests  of  Ireland  :— 

ACTS  PASSED  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  PABLIA-    ACTS  PASSED  IN  THE  PROTESTANT  PAR- 
MENTS  OF  JAMES.  LIAMENTS  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MART. 

An  act  declaring  that  the  parliament  of  England  An  act,  3  William,  recognised  by  the  Irish  par- 
<^u)ot  bind  Ireland ;  and  aflfainst  write  and  appeals  Uameut  (thereby  recognising  the  supremacy  of 
^ ' »  brought  for  remoTing  judgments,  decrees,  and  England),  for  excluding  Catholics  ftom  parUainent. 
*n««ioes  m  Ireland  to  England.  —LordM'  Journal^  v.  i.  p.  496. 

Aq  act  fortakinc  off  au  incapacities  from  the  An  act  restraining  foreign  edneadon.— 7  inUiam, 
attire,  of  this  liinSiom.  c.4. 

Ail  set  for  liberty  </  eonMcienee,  and  repealing  An  act  for  disarming  Papists,  oontainfaig  a  daosa 
» ich  acts  and  clauses  in  any  acts  of  Pariiament  rendering  their  spoliation,  robbery,  &c.  legal.— 
wBich  an  inoonsUtent  wuh  the  same.  7  Win.e.5.  ^^ 

An  act  for  banishing  archbishops,  priests,  tee.  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  Catholic  religion. 

An  set  fw  the  encouragement  of  strangers  and       An  act  for  discouraging  marriages  between  Cath- 
"u>en  to  inhabit  and  plant  in  this  kingdom  of  Ir^    otic  and  Protestant— 9.  Witt.  o.  5. 
'^7-  An  act  confirming  II.  e.  -riolating)  the  Articles  of 

Aq  set  for  Testing  hi  his  Majesty  the  goods  of   LimericV-d,  WUl.  c.  11. 
"^'/•teft.  The  acts  for  diseooia^ng  the  Woollen  Trade  of 

AA  set  prohibiting  the  importation  of  English,  Ireland,  which  aifonled  snbaistenee  to  I2fi00  Pro- 
^b,  or  Welah  wools  into  this  kingdom.  testant  fomilies  hi  the  metropoUs,  and  30,000  das. 

^^  set  for  the  advance  and  improTcment  of  persed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  passed  in  the 
|f^>.sndfor  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  English  parliaments  (1  WIU.  and  Maty,  o.  3S; 
sbippiag  and  navigation,  fcc,  fce.  4  WiU,  md  JITory ,  c  M  ;    7  Md  8  mU.,  e.  «  ; 

9  and  10  IFitt.,  e.  40),  and  recognised  afterwards 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  Bill  passed  S5th  of 
March,  1699. 

An  act  completing  the  ruin  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factory, and  imposed  with  all  its  violations  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  &o.  by  the  English  parliament  on 
.    .  Ireland— 10  and  11  W^U.  and  Xory,  e.  10. 

»Qcb  w«re  the  Protestant  parliaments  from  the  hands  of  which  Ireland  afterwards  received  iu  desti- 
^«.  and  suoh  the  ooiwtitution  to  which  the  monopolists  of  the  present  day  still  wish  that  we  ahould 
lex  '  .^^''^  iiMO  and  sueh  asaembliea  were  much  more  fitting  to  entertain  the  petitions  of  coal- 
tb  At*  ^'  exclusion  of  Papists  from  the  trade  ;  or  the  iufiunous  castration  clause^iu  the  Bill  for 
tk!  .^  ths  laws  against  the  growth  of  Popery ;  or  to  bun  Molytieax's  book  by  the  puhUe  >»—-«»^» 
^u>  tolegiaii^  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  free  nation. 
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trade  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  mine  of  the  mami&c- 
toriea  may  to  this  day  be  seen  in  many  places,  speaking  of  the 
former  industry  and  wealth  of  unfortunate  Ireland. 

While  WilUam  thus  fulfilled  bis  promise  of  discouraging  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  he  failed  to  keep  his  promise  io 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade.  A  tax  of  SO 
per  cent,  was  imposed  on  striped  Irish  linens,  and  other  descripti^ 
of  linen  goods  were  also  interfered  with  in  the  same  way.  TkK 
the  linen  trade,  hitherto  extremely  flourishing,  was  soon  prostrated, 
and  the  thousands  of  Scotch*  and  Flemish  settlers,  who  had  beeo 
*^  planted  ^"^  or  induced  to  settle  in  Ireland,  by  promises  of  encour- 
agement by  the  goyemment,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
s^lering  and  distress.  All  attempts  to  establish  the  linen  trade  in 
the  South,  when  any  such  attempts  were  made,  were  firusirated, 
chiefly  through  the  ayarice  of  the  protestant  clergy,  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  an  extrayagant  madu$  for  the  tithe  of  flax, 
which  actually  amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  the  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  means  were  sedulously  adopted  to  crash  Iri^ 
industry  in  yarious  other  ways.  Irish  silKS,  cottons,  malt,  beer. 
and  almost  eyery  other  article,  were  similarly  prohibited.  The 
proyision  trade,  always  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Ireland, 
was  ffrieyously  interfered  with  ;  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  embar- 
goes Deing  placed  on  it  within  nineteen  years !  And  thus  were  the 
promises  of  the  English  goyemment  fulfilled ;  and  thus  was  In^ 
industry,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  prostrated  to  the  yery  dust. 

The  Irish  people,  driyen  from  one  branch  of  trade,  endeayoored 
to  maintain  themselyes  by  another.  It  was  necessary  that  thej 
should  liye :  and  in  order  to  liye  honestly,  they  were  willing  to 
labour.  But  the  eyil  genius  of  monopoly  now  reared  its  ugly  head 
in  the  land  ;  and  the  Irish  catholics  were  eyen  begrudged  the  leave 
to  toil  in  their  own  land.  A  singular  instance  of  the  mean  aod 
maUcious  conduct  of  eyen  the  poorest  classes  belonging  to  the 
ascendancy  party  at  that  time,  is  Aimished  by  the  petition  of  the 

Erotestant  coal  porters  of  Dublin  against  the  employment  of  catholic 
bourers.  ^'A  petition  of  one  Edward  Sprag  and  others,  (^o 
extract  from  the  Commons^  journals)  in  behali  of  themselves  and 
oiherpraie8tafUporter$y  in  and  about  the  city  of  Dublin,  complain- 
kg  that  one  Darby  Ryan,  a  jHipist^  empldytd  porters  of  hU  o^ 
persuasion^  haying  been  examined  and  read,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  the  examination  and  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
arietances,  and  that  they  should  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
house  r  The  idea  of  the  Irish  House  of  Conmions  entertaining 
the  ease  of  the  employment  of  catholic  coal  porters  as  a  prietanse 
would  be  ludicrous,  but  that  it  is  disgusting  and  insulting  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  enough  that  protestant  porters  were  employed 
(and  they  do  not  complain  of  not  being  hired)  but  they  were  not 

*  Eighty  tbouMnd  Sootob  fumliM  hud  Mttled  in  IreUnd  alter  the  battle  of  Uie  Bqyne.    Thrj  mn 
tho  ptIadiNa  Unfn  mtDaftietiuvn  and  exporter».^Z>MCOMr«f  on  Jrefantf,  p.  33—99. 
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satisfied  without  the  monopoly  of  the  trade :  their  demand  was 
tantamonnt  to  this — ^that  "  papists'*  shonld  not  be  employed  at  all. 
Another  instance  of  the  bigotted  and  hostile  spirit  with  which  the 
Irish  were  regarded  in  England  at  this  period,  is  furnished  in  a 
petition  presented  to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  from  Polk- 
stone  in  Kent,  and  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  complaining  "  that  the 
Irish  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  by  catching  herrings  and  sending 
them  to  the  Streights,  were  forestalling  and  ruining  the  markets 
of  the  petitioners.  This  petition  was  actually  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  by  a  committee ;  though  what  became  of 
it  afterwards  is  not  now  known. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  measures  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  Limerick ;  and  the  simple  statement  of  them 
it  sufficient  to  prove  the  shameful  manner  in  which  its  provisions 
were  violated.  Though  the  articles  of  that  treaty  were  solemnly 
ratified  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  ^^  the  faith  and 
honour  of  the  English  crown  were  pledged  to  their  Mfilment,  they 
were,  almost  without  exception,  violated  and  broken  on  the  very 
first  opportunity.  The  liberty  of  conscience  and  security  of  pro- 
perty, which  the  Irish  catholics  had  stipulated  for  and  obtained, 
were  trampled  underfoot,  and  a  system  of  tyranny  and  persecution 
was  commenced  and  persevered  in,  more  odious  than  any  that  has 
ever  yet  disgraced  the  annals  of  national  cruelty  and  crime. 

A  century  of  unmingled  oppression  and  suffering  followed  the 
peace  of  Limerick,  during  every  period  of  which,  the  Irish  people 
suffered  far  more  than  they  had  done  during  even  the  hottest  part 
of  the  war.  One  set  of  governors  followed  another,  but  always 
with  the  same  results  to  the  Irish  nation.  Bigotry  succeeded  bigo- 
try, and  oppression  succeeded  oppression.  The  records  of  each 
^cceeding  reign  or  administration,  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
^e  course  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  of  suffer- 
^Dg  on  the  part  of  the  governed.  The  ramifications  of  oppression 
extended  throughout  the  entire  frame  of  society.  All  the  oflScers 
of  government  imitated  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  Magis- 
trates, who  belonged  exclusively  to  the  dominant  faction,  lorded  it 
"1  tyrant  pride,  within  their  several  jurisdictions.  The  example 
^as  imitated  by  their  officers  and  servants,  and  extended  itself 
downwards  to  the  pettiest  underling  of  the  government,  and  even 
the  remotest  cappillary  artery  of  society  was  permeated  by  the 
<lestnictive  poison. 

Any  descriptive  detail  that  we  could  give  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people  during  this  lamentable  period  must  fall  far  short  of  the 
foality.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  any  pen,  no  matter 
how  graphic  or  eloquent,  to  depict  the  daily  and  hourly  sufferings 
^f  a  whole  people,  endured,  without  intermission,  from  in&ncy  to 
old  age— from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  can  readily  appreciate 
^he  miseries  and  horrors  of  a  period  of  destructive  civil  warfare. 
^V^e  see  the  blood,  we  hear  the  groans,  we  witness  the  deaths ; 
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Ah»  circumstances  make  a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds,  and  we 
imagine  them  to  be  the  very  worst  that  civilized  society  can  goffer. 

But  there  is  a  greater  misery  than  this,  thoush  one  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  less  impression  on  the  mind  of  tne  general  observer. 
It  is  a  period  of  slow  national  torture,  by  means  of  the  law— of 
quiet  oppression  and  tyranny  inflicted  by  a  bigotted  ^^  ascendam^'' 
—  of  insult,  and  cruelty,  and  wrong,  heaped  upon  an  entire  natui 
by  Act  of  Parliament— of  calamity  and  mischief  inflicted  npont 
crushed  and  plundered  people  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
smallest  and  least  deserving  class  in  the  stale.  What  must  be  tiie 
feelings  of  a  nation,  whf^  they  perceive  law  and  religion  alike 
converted  into  instruments  of  torture  against  them — when  they  see 
justice  BjrBtematically  perverted,  and  government  used  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  coercion  and  plunder  !  % 

It  might  be  true,  that  all  this  was  perfectly  legal  and  eonstUuium 
—terms  ordinarily  employed  by  governments  to  justify  any  cruelty 
however  base,  any  oppression  however  revolting.  And  it  is  too 
often  considered  as  a  justification  of  even  the  remkest  govemment 
injustice,  that  such  and  such  things  are  done  under  the  forms,  and 
by  the  sanction  of,  the  law.  The  English  peonle  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  fallacy;  ana  especially  when 
Ireland  is  in  the  case.  We  are  told  that  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,^  everything  is  done  in  a  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional 
manner ;  and  with  this  they  are  satisfied, — forgetting,  that  under 
the  fonns  of  law  and  constitution,  the  most  cruel  and  destructive 
despotism  may  be  perpetrated  upon  a  people.  And,  what  was  the 
constitution  now  in  Ireland  i  The  ascendancy  of  an  upstart  aris- 
tocracy, who  liad  obtained  their  properties  by  wrong,  and  were  DOff 
banded  together  to  retain  them  by  injustice.  Lajdng  down  the 
sword,  they  took  up  the  law,  which  they  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion  more  oppressive  even  than  the  other. 

A  more  intolerant  and  bigotted  body  than  the  protestant  ascend- 
ancy party  of  Ireland,  probably  has  never  existed,  to  curse  apd 
torture  a  people.  Possessing  an  exclusive  controul  over  the  parlia- 
ment— for  the  catholics  were  carefiiUy  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  representation — ^they  used  it  only  as  an  instrument  for  building 
up  and  strengthening  their  own  unjustly  acquired  power.  They 
even  did  not  scruple  to  set  at  defiance  the  English  government 
itself,  when  it  interfered — as  it  occasionally  did  in  the  reign  of 
Willianv— in  fevour  of  the  Irish  catholics.  In  the  very  first  pa^ 
hament  held  after  the  restoral  of  peace,  they  became  involved  in» 
dispute  with  the  king  about  their  "privileges  ;  ^  and  they  threw 
out  one  of  the  two  certified  bills  of  supply,  returned  from  England, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "  unconstitutional.''*     It  was  only 

ou*ghTJta*thJ^fckh  cSmfln!*^  deemed  "unconstitudonal,'  because  they  hud  not  originrtrf, » JJJ 

all  money  bfllT^' '  LordSSS^    ?*l"  ^'•f  t  ^^  "•  *«  undoubted  ri^ht  of  the  Ctmonh  ^  ""*^ 

«««oauieij  ifwpgwa  the  pwhamtmt,  wbieh  pitted  in  gra«i  iAdiynaiioS. 
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because  of  William's  desire  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  Tr«tty 
of  Limerick,  that  this  eonstitntional  flame  was  kindled  in  the  brea^ 
of  the  Irish  ascendancy.  At  other  times,  when  it  served  their 
purpose,  both  the  law  and  the  constitution  were  readily  enotigh 
trampled  under  foot. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  motives  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  protestant  ascendancy  governed  Ireland  during  this  long  century 
of  woe.  They  knew  that  they  owed  the  possession  of  their  estates 
to  fraud,  and  they  trembled  lest  they  should  again  be  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Irish  people.  They  therefore  sought  to  crush  them; 
to  destroy  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  extirpate  them.  Their  govern- 
ment was  one  entirely  of  fear  and  of  force.  They  never  did  justice 
for  ju8tice"*8  sake ;  while  they  often  perpetrated  cruelty  for  cruelty'*s 
sake.  They  never  granted  relief,  unless  to  subserve  their  own 
interests.  They  made  no  concessions,  offered  no  terms,  gavcf  no 
quarter.  They  never  yielded  an  inch  of  ground  that  they  could 
keep ;  and  they  kept  all  that  they  could  get.  They  knew  that 
they  could  never  be  respected ;  and  they  therefore  desired  to  make 
themselves  feared.  As  the  tyrant  hateth  his  victim,  so  did  these 
monster  wolves,  into  whose  hands  were  now  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  hate  and  trample  upon  the  gallant  but  now 
prostrate  people  of  that  fated  country. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  wide  range  of  mischiefs 
that  ensued; — ^how  injustice  perpetuated  itself  throughout  all 
ranks,  until  at  length  it  grew  into  a  habit,  and  was  accounted  even  as 
a  duty ; — ^how  wrong  begot  wrong,  and  corruption  corruption,  until 
society  became  a  seething  mass  of  misery  and  ruin ; — ^how  poverty, 
privation,  ill-treatment,  and  insult,  operating  upon  the  oppressed 
race  like  a  murderous  poison,  inflicted  suffering  far  worse  than  mere 
physical  pain — dulling  the  understanding,  blighting  the  morals,  and 
often  causing  slavish  submission  to  oppression,  alternated  with  fierce 
outbreak  and  revolt,  with  daylight  dnmkenness  and  riot,  and  inid- 
"i^ht  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  murder, — ^until  at  length  the  mis- 
chiefs, long  working  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  had  reduced  them 
to  the  lowest  stage  of  civilized  beings,  and  their  existence  became 
actually  pleaded  by  the  wrong-doers  as  a  defence  of  their  own 
abominable  cruelty,  and  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be 
perpetuated  for  ever  f 

It  has  been  said  that,  during  the  century  of  legalized  cruelty 
and  crime  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  "  Ireland  had  no 
history/'  It  was  as  if  its  very  life  had  been  crushed  out  of  it — 
and  it  lay,  a  prostrate,  mangled,  and  corrupt  mass,  without  form 
^r  motion.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  century  of  woes  which 
followed  the  peace  of  Limerick,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  periods 
^f  Ireland's  history, — eloquent  not  of  heroism,  of  achievement,  of 
Victory, — ^but  eloquent  of  suffering  and  of  endurance.  The  history 
jf  that  century  is  necessary  to  understand  the  iuture  history  of  the 
Irish  people.     Without  it,  their  present  attitude,  and  demeanour, 
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•ad  laagosffe,  would  be  uunteUigible.  A  cattiarfy  even  of  tbe 
iateiiflest  Buffering,  nmsi  censtitaie  a  great  epoch  in  the  Urtoiy  of 
any  people.  It  may  be  painfol  to  read ;  but  elill  it  must  be  ned, 
if  we  would  tborougUy  know  the  history  of  that  people,  tbeir 
character,  and  social  condition.  A  nation  is  built  119  on  die  nut 
Lay^  upon  layer  of  experience  succeed  eadi  other,  and  make  i 
people  what  it  is.  One  layer  could  not  be  taken  away  withnot 
completely  altering  the  character  of  what  remains. 

To  unclefstaad  the  mind  of  any  people  in  the  piosent  age,  ve 
must  know  what  they  haye  enjoyed,  achieved,  and  aboTe  aU,  wkat 
they  haye  mfferei^  in  every  past  age.  Considexed  in  this  light,  the 
century  of  penal  persecution  is  the  most  eloquent  and  instmetive  of 
all  the  epochs  in  Uie  history  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  was  aawnory, 
to  form  the  present  opinion  and  condition  of  Irdaad ;  eoDstitiP 
ting,  as  it  does,  the  grand  and  essential  ingredient  in  the  eTcnts 
that  are  there  daily  occurring,  under  our  own  eyes.  Indeed,  thflve 
is  scarcely  one  man  in  Irelimd  in  whom  the  past  history  of  tbt 
countrir  does  not  now  walk  incarnate.  At  this  very  day  does  tlie 
cathohc  Irishman  triumph  with  the  defenders  of  Limerick,  Isneot 
with  the  routed  at  Aughrim,  and  grind  his  teeth  with  the  beiisjed 
at  the  Boyne.  In  hiimwlf  he  contains  a  whole  cyde  of  ezperieneeSr 
none  of  which  can  be  taken  away  without  entirelj  alierii^  Ub 
indiyiduality.  All  history  has  educated  him.  He  is  the  resoH  of 
the  experiences  of  his  race  ;  and  these  is  no  action,  nor  enjoymcsit, 
nor  suttering  of  the  past,  to  which  there  is  not  now  sometluog 
corresponding  in  his  own  life. 

It  is  only  necessary^  to  take  the  history  of  one  man,  to  see  it  it 
the  epitome  of  the  history  of  a  nation.  >His  life  is  made ^^\ 
sueoession  of  experiences,  which  determine  his  future  character  and 
condition.  These  several  experiences  constitute  what  is  called  ike 
EDUCATION  of  the  man ;  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  taken  away* 
were  such  a  thing  possible,  without  essentially  changing  his  efasn^^* 
ter.  Every  day  is  his  moral  and  mental  condition  affected  W  the 
influence  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  around  him.  And  just 
as  the  education  of  man-^rhis  experience,  his  sufferiufls,  his  eDj<^- 
ments,  his  privations,  his  acquisitiomh— influence  and  determffieiufl 
character  in  after  life,--H9o  do  the  experiences  of  a  nation  in  ^ 
same  maimer  determine  its  future  development  and  poaitio^  ^ 
the  scale  of  nations.  All  the  properties  of  a  history  are  indeed  to 
be  found  in  one  man ;  and  the  leading  phenomena  of  history  ^ 
ages,  are  thus  explicable  by  individual  experience.  A  nation  is^^ 
an  assemblage  of  men,  each  of  whom  acts  as  his  own  human  feel- 
ings, the  same  in  every  age,  impel  him  to  do.  The  aggregate  act«, 
under  all  circumstances,  as  the  individual  does.  Coerce  a  msD  ^ 
a  nation,  and  you  shall  have  suUenness,  suspicion,  resistsDce, 
revenge,  and  deEuily  hate.  On  fhe  other  hand,  treat  a  mao  or  « 
nation  with  kindness  and  justice,  and  you  shall  have  ioyfota^ 
confidence,  willing  obedience,  generousness,  and  general  vm  ^ 
sympathy. 
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The  prospects  of  Ireland  were  at  this  period  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  They  ware  sodi  as  to  cause  the  darkest  despair ;  and 
jet  a  eesttury  had  to  elapse  before  anything  like  hope  was  to  revisit 
the  Irish  people.  While  time  bronffht  relief  to  all  others,  and 
civilization  was  soothmg  affliction,  and  drying  np  the  tears  of  dis- 
tress in  almost  all  lands,  time  brought  no  change,  civilization  gave 
no  relief  on  Irish  ground.  The  Irishman  continued  to  trace  the 
same  eternal  circle  of  woes ;  year  after  year  passed  by,  and  found 
him  sinking  only  the  deeper  into  the  mire  of  poverty  and  social 
degradation ;  every  struggle  which  he  made  for  deliverance  only 
served  to  draw  his  honiB  the  tighter  around  him;  he  became 
revenffefiil,  desperate,  and  dangerous,  and,  thrown  upon  his  own 
unbridled  will,  retaliated,  in  deeds  of  darkness,  upon  the  society 
which  had  made  him  its  miserable  victim.  Ireland  retrograded  in 
civilization  for  a  time ;  the  country  became  besavaflned,-*-and  this, 
wlule  other  nations  were  marching  steadily  onwards  in  the  career 
of  improrement. 

In  this  consideration  there  was,  and,  indeed,  there  still  is,  reason 
abnoet  to  despair  of  the  ultimate  liberty  of  Ireland.  The  mind 
becomes  cast  down  by  the  contemplation  of  generation  following 
generation  to  the  grave  without  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  improyement  and  advancement  of  their  race,— oppression 
only  strengthening  its  bulwarks,  and  erecting  its  barriers  against 
the  advance  of  the  popular  cause.  Yet  ought  man  never  to 
despair :  all  history  forbids  despair ;  for  it  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing all  obstructions,  and  hinderances,  and  oppositions,  the 
tendency  of  humanity  is  still  onwards.  The  advance  may  be  slow 
— sometimes  it  may  seem  to  be  checked,  and  even  turned  back- 
wards, but  still  it  is  certain  in  the  end.  If  Providence  be  patient 
in  the  fblfilment  of  its  designs,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
so  to.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  that  before  man  can  attain  his  full 
Ubarty,  he  should  labour,  and  even  suffer  for  it ;  and  no  labour  and 
*affermg  are  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  precious  blessing. 
Human  progress  towards  emancipation  is  necessarily  slow  and 
gmdual,  but  still  it  is  certain.  The  Almighty  has  an  eternity  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Even  a  century  of  woe  and 
suffering  may  be  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  future 
emancipation  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

'Hie  reign  of  Queen  Anne— Further  legal  oppression  of  the  Irish—History  found 
in  Statute  books— Jacobite  persecution  of  the  Catholics — Resignation  of  Irish 
members— -Besistance  to  the  projected  penal  code — ^The  Ascbmdanct  determine 
that  it  should  pass— The  object  of  the  Act  to  break  up  Catholic  property^— 
Provisions  of  the  Act  to  prevent  the  ibrther  growth  of  popery.— Its  oppressiTe 
character— Its  persecuting  operation  on  Dissenters— .Excuses  for  enacting  the 
penal  code — Its  demoralising  and  destructive  effects. 

1^«c  degradation  and  enslavement  of  the  Irish  catholics  was  com- 
pieted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  compared  with  whom,  William 
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might  almost  be  considered  as  the  friend  and  bene&ctor  of  Irdsiid. 
The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  heretofore,  was  the 
LAW  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  nation  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
human  suffering  and  wrong.  The  penal  code  of  queen  Anne,  wi», 
as  Burke  truly  calls  it,  ^^  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  Gontrir- 
ance  ;  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  humaa 
nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  ftom  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man.^^ 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  history  of  a  nation 
may  be  gathered  from  its  Statute  book.  The  laws  are  generally  a 
reflex  of  the  national  character  and  condition.  They  are,  at  all 
events,  a  deliberate  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment  of  society ;  and  if  they  are  not  representative  of  the  opinions 
of  the  governed,  they  are,  at  least,  representative  of  the  character 
of  those  who  govern.  They  also  re-act  powerfully  on  the  ccmdition 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  devised  ;  and  immensely  influence 
their  future  progress  and  prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  suflFer- 
ings  and  deca^  on  the  other.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  Statute 
book  is  most  mstructive  in  its  illustration  of  Irish  history.  In  the 
truthful  and  forcible  language  of  an  Irish  writer, — "  The  history 
of  Ireland  can  be  traced  through  the  Statute  book,  like  the  track  of 
a  wounded  man  through  the  crowd — bv  the  blood.^ 

On  the  death  of  William  III,  the  high  church  or  Jacobite 
party  in  England,  again  came  into  power,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Irish  catholics  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  English  catholics  when  in  power,  have  gene- 
rally been  quite  as  oppressive  of  the  Irish  catholics,  as  any  other 
party  or  class  of  religionists.  Thus,  it  was  when  the  English 
Jacobite — the  partizans  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  who  had  been  driven 
from  England  because  of  their  bigotted  Catholicism, — ^it  was  when 
these  catholics  were  in  power,  that  the  atrocious  penal  code  was 
devised  and  carried  into  effect,  for  the  torture,  the  prostration  imd 
enslavement  of  the  catholic  population  of  Ireland.  At  the  very 
same  time  that  the  corrupt  bigots  of  the  English  government  were 
passing  the  infamous  Act  of  CoNFoaMiTV  for  the  dissenters  of 
tengland,  they  were  also  devising  and  enacting  a  still  more  perse- 
cuting law  for  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was  boldly  and  not 
inapplicably  styled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
Popery,"*'* 

*  The  Duke  of  Ormond  mu  lord-lientotmnt  of  Ireland  in  1703,  when  the  Iriih  HoMS  of 
Commons  waited  on  him  to  present  the  first  "  Bill  to  preyent  the  further  growth  of  Pepetr," 
for  tmnsmission  to  England.  The  Duke  promised  to  do  so,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  bis 
promise,  **  that  he  would  reeommend  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do  eTerfthins  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Poperj."  It  is  a  singuLir  fiict,  that  at  this  ^ry  time,  Onnond 
was  m  regular  correspondence  with  the  exiled  James,  and  was  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dehw  up  the  country  to  his  *»  popish"  sway.  The  Duke  afterwards  joined  the  Fkt^tendcr,  and 
hts  immeun  estates  were  forfeile<l  to  the  crown.  Yet  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believtv 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  ci-uol  Penal  Laws  agninst  the  Irish  Catholics! 
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When  it  was  known  that  such  an  act  was  in  contemplation, 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  not  yet 
entirely  dead  to  a  sense  of  shame,  hastened  to  resign  their  seats, 
desiring  that  writs  might  be  issued  to  choose  other  members  in 
their  room.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  desertion  reach,  that  the 
house  actually  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  passing  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  enect,  ''  that  the  excusing  of  members,  at  their  own 
request,  from  the  service  of  the  house,  and  thereupon  issuing  out 
new  writs  to  elect  other  members  to  serve  in  their  places,  was  of 
dangerous  consequence,  and  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament/'  This  was  followed  by  another  resolution, 
by  which  it  was  made  a  standing  order  of  the  house,  that  no  new 
writs  should  be  issued  for  the  election  of  members  who  excused 
themselves  from  serving  in  parliament;  and  by  this  and  other 
means  the  practice  of  desertion  was  put  an  end  to.  These  resolu- 
tions, however,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  many  members  of  the 
Irish  parliament  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  projected  mea- 
sure, and  did  not  wish  their  names  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  it. 

A  gallant  attempt  was  made  by  the  remnant  of  Catholic  intellect 
and  power  in  Ireland  to  resist  the  odious  act.     They  asked  leave 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
against  the  measure ;    which  was  granted.     The  counsel  on  the 
occasion  were,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Mr.  Counsellor  Malone,  and 
Sir  Stephen  Rice.     In  a  series  of  powerftil  appeals  to  the  honour, 
the  jutstice,  the  reason  of  the  house,  they  showed  how  gross  was 
this  attempt,  to  violate  the  solemn  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick.     Sir   Theobald   Butler,   who  was  the  principal  speaker, 
demonstrated  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  that  almost  every 
clause  in   the  proposed  act,  relating  to  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  was  a  gross  violation  of  one  or  other  of  the  articles  of  that 
treaty^ — articles,  he  said,  solemnly  engaged  to  them  as  the  public 
faith  of  the  nation.     He  insisted  '^  that  all  the  Irish,  then  in  arms 
against  the  government,  had  submitted  thereunto,  and  surrendered 
the  city  of  Limerick  and  all  the  other  garrisons  in  their  possession, 
when  they  were  in  condition  to  have  held  out,  till  they  might  have 
been  relieved  by  the  succours  then  coming  out  of  France ;  that 
they  had  taken  such  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen,  as  by  the  said 
articles  they  were  obliged  to  take ;  that  their  submission  was  upon 
^ch  terms  as  ought  to  be  then,  and  at  all  times,  made  good  to 
them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  break  those  articles,  would  be  the 
greatest  injustice  for  any  one  people  in  the  whole  world  to  inflict 
upon  another,  being  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.'' 
These  and  similar  cogent  arguments  were  pleaded  at  the  bar  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  by  the  counsel  for  the  catholics,  but 
Were  all  completely  disregarded.     The  protestant  ascendancy  were 
determined  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Limerick,    and  to  break  the 
public  fiaith  with  the  Irish  people  :  they  were  determined  that  the 
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bin  should  pass ;  and  remonstrances  accordbgly  proved  of  not  tbe 
slightest  ayail.      They  even  put  off  the  counsel,  and  thrust  them 
forth  firom  them  with  mockery  and  insult.     They  insolently  told 
the  petitioners,  "  that  if  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  it  would  be  their  own  faiilts, 
since,  by  conforminy  to  the  established  reliyion  they  would  be  entitled 
to  these  and  many  other  benefits ;  that,  therefore,  they  ouykt  not  k 
blame  anv  but  themselves ;    that  the  pasdng  of  that  bill  into  a  law 
was  needful  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom  at  that  juncture ;  and 
in  short,  that  there  teas  nothina  in  the  articles  of  Limerick  that  should 
hinder  them  to  pass  it.^*     Immediately  after  the  catholic  counsel 
had  been  thus  dismissed,  the  house  proceeded :   the  bill  was  read 
through,  and  passed,  and  upon  the  4th  of  March,  ITOS,  it  receired 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  difiScult  to  detect  the  objects  for  which  this  atrocious 
penal  code  of  Queen  Anne  was  devised.  It  was  to  annihilate 
entirely  catholic  property  and  influence.  It  was  to  complete  what 
the  royal  and  republican  confiscators  of  Ireland  had  begun,  and 
for  this  could  only  be  done  under  the  guise  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  English  Monarch.  It  was  feared 
that  the  catholics  might  still  be  able  to  regain  their  original  footing 
in  the  country  by  means  of  the  property  and  wealth  still  left  in 
their  hands.  "  The  colony,"  says  Mr.  Wy8e,f  "  still  trembled 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  nation.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
scotch  the  snake,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  kill  it.  Education 
had  been  prohibited :  they  were  debarred  from  the  honours  and 
distinctions  of  the  state.  It  was  now  resolved  to  strike  at  the 
root  from  which  both  the  desire  and  attainment  of  these  advanta- 
ges most  necessarily  spring. 

"  The  catholics  had  become  enriched  by  commerce  :  they  were 
yet  allowed  to  re-purchase,  to  enjoy,  to  transmit  the  lands  which, 
once  the  property  of  their  ancestors,  had  been  violently  mrested 
from  them  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  revolution.  A  new  code 
was  necessary,  of  that  exceeding  energy  and  extension  to  all  poeri- 
ble  cases,  that  might  search  through  every  class  of  catholic  society, 
and  after  stripping  them  of  all  property,  knowledge,  and  public 
spirit,  which  still  remained  behind,  might  cast  them  out,  a  mere 
rabble,  beneath  the  foot  of  their  protestant  masters.**^ 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
prevent  the  ftirther  growth  of  popery,  will  show  the  real  objects 
and  tendency  of  the  measure,  better  than  any  illustrative  commen- 
tary of  our  own  : — 

The  third  clauses  of  the  bill  provided,  that  tfny  heir  of  a  Roman 
catholic,  who  should  declare  himself  to  be  a  protestant,  should 
acquire  the  property  of  his  father's  estate,  in  preference  to  aU  the 

^CommtmB'  Journals^  Vol.  in,  p.  546. 
-f  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholk  Asaodation,  p.  19. 
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othermeinbers  of  the  fiunily.  And  not  only  this  ;  but  the  ftither, 
from  the  moment  of  such  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished religion  on  the  part  of  his  son,  was  debarred  from  selling, 
mortgaging,  or  otherwise  disposing  of,  any  part  of  his  estate,  or 
changing  it  for  the  payment  of  any  of  his  debts.  The  estate  may 
have  been  the  purchase  of  his  own  hard  labour  and  industry  ;  yet, 
from  the  moment  of  his  son's  "  conversion**'  to  protestantism,  he 
became  merely  the  tenant  for  life  only,  of  his  own  purchase,  and 
freehold  ;  the  son,  though  never  so  undutiful,  profligate,  and  extra- 
vagant, being  at  liberty  to  sell,  or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose 
of  the  estate,  purchased  it  may  be,  with  the  sweat  of  his  father's 
brow,  upon  his  face.  The  father  could  not  borrow  a  single  farthing 
on  it ;  settle  a  jointure  on  his  wife  ;  portion  his  daughters,  or  make 
provision  for  any  of  his  male  children  from  it ;  or  leave  a  legacy, 
though  never  so  small,  to  his  father  or  mother,  or  other  poor  rela- 
tions, chargeable  upon  it.  He  was  at  once,  by  this  act,  divested 
of  the  ownership  of  his  own  estate  ;  which  was  given  as  a  bribe  to 
the  son  who  had  been  the  first  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
in  favour  of  that  presented  and  established  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

The  fourth  clause  prohibited  the  catholic  father,  under  a  penalty 
of  -P500,  from  being  a  ^ardian  to,  or  having  the  tuition  or  custody 
of,  his  own  children.  But  if  any  of  the  children,  no  matter  how 
young,  pretended  to  be  protestants,  they  were  at  once  to  be  taken 
from  their  parents,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  protestant  relation, 
or,  for  want  of  such  relation,  into. the  hands  of  some  person,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
educated^  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  catholic  parent.  And  if  a 
legacy  or  estate  fell  to  any  of  the  children,  he  had  no  power  to 
take  cha,rge  of  it ;  but  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  protestant, 
who  might  mismanage  and  embezzle  it  before  his  face,  and  yet  he 
could  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent  it. 

The  fifth  clause  prohibited  protestants  who  possessed  property, 
from  inter-marrying  with  catholics,  under  very  heavy  penalties. 

By  the  sixth  clause,  every  professor  of  the  catholic  religion  was 
henceforward  declared  incapable  of  purchasing  any  manors,  lands, 
houses,  or  real  property  of  any  kind,  or  any  rents  or  profits  derivable 
from  the  same.  Catholics  were  also  prevented  holding  any  lease 
of  lives,  or  any  other  lease,  for  any  term  exceeding  thirty-one 
years. 

The  seventh  clause  rendered  catholics  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  protestants.  Inheritances,  of  every  kind,  descending  from  pro- 
testants or  their  wives,  were  to  pass  over  the  nearest  relations,  if  tney 
Were  cathoUcs  and  refused  to  forsake  their  religion,  and  descend  to 
the  nearest  protestant  relation,  "just  as  if  all  such  papist  relations 
were  dead." 

The  eighth  clause  erected  a  law  of  gavel-kind^  for  th§  compul^ 
sory  division  and  breiddng  down  of  the  catholic  properties.     It 
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provided  that,  if  a  protestant  heir  to  a  catholic  estate  did  not  pre- 
sent  himself  within  three  months  after  the  death  of  its  owner,  it 
was  to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  among  all  his  sons  ;  or 
in  want  of  such,  among  his  daughters ;  or,  if  he  died  childless, 
among  his  nearest  relatives. 

The  ninth  clause  enacted  that  none  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  act  unless  the^  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
abjured  the  catholic  religion.  The  other  clauses  down  to  the 
fourteenth,  related  to  the  qualifications  for  holding  pubKc  offices  and 
employments  ;  they  provided,  among  other  things,  that  no  person 
in  Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  holding  the 
magistracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test-act  passed  in  England, — a 
provision  which  had  a  most  oppressive  efiect  on  the  protestant 
dissenters  of  the  north,  and  against  which  they  loudly  inveighed. 

The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  clauses  prohibited  all 
catholics  from  purchasing  houses  or  tenements  in  Limerick  and 
Galway,  or  entering  these  cities  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling 
in  them,  under  pain  of  having  their  whole  property  forfeited 
and  being  imprisoned  for  a  year. 

The  twenty-fourth  clause  imposed  the  oath  of  abjuration  and 
the  taking  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  form  of  the  episcopal 
church,  as  a  qualification  for  voting  at  elections — a  test  which  acted 
alike  to  the  exclusion  of  the  protestant  dissenting  population  of 
Ulster,  and  the  catholics  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  twenty-fifth  clause  vested  in  her  Majesty  all  advowsons 
possessed  by  Roman  catholics. 

Such  was  the  act  to  prevent  the  fiirther  growth  of  popery,— an. 
act  which,  for  cool  and  refined  barbarity,  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Such  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  catholics  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II., — which  faithftilly  promised,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  to  "  procure  for  the  Roman  catholics  such  secu- 
ritjr  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of 
their  religion* , — ^and  which  further  extended  to  them  the  right  to 
"  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all  and  every,  their  estates  of  irceliold 
and  inheritance,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities'' 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ! 

Public  faith  and  honour  were  grossly  violated,  in  order  that  the 
catholic  population  of  Ireland  might  be  trampled  on,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, extirpated  the  land  which  gave  them  birth.  Its  object  and 
tendency  was,  to  take  property  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
catholics,  and  to  reduce  them,  one  and  all,to  the  condition  of  serfe 
and  bondsmen— the  mere  tillers  of  the  soil  for  their  protestant 
^®*^*^^ters.  Their  inheritance  was  to  pass  away  from  them, 
^"t'k     *'^°^  to  be  finally  possessed  by  strangers. 

The*  entire  act  was  one  of  tyranny  and  wrong ;  but  probably  the 
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most  in&mous  part  of  it  was  that  which  held  out  the  temptation  to 
the  children  to  spoliate  their  fathers  through  the  abandonment  of 
their  religion.  The  provision  to  this  effect  was  of  a  fiendish 
character :  rending  asunder  the  ties  of  nature  and  social  inter- 
course,— sowing  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  hatred  in  the  domestic 
circle,  the  very  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue, — ^bribing  the 
children  to  turn  traitors  to  their  family,  their  religion,  and  their 
country,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  baits  of  Mammon  and 
Moloch.  The  disobedient  son,  the  profligate,  or  the  rake,  had  held 
up  l^Hj^Dre  him  the  privilege  of  pillaging  liis  own  father,  the  con- 
dition simply  being  that  he  would  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
protestant  ascendancy  !  Are  we  to  feel  surprised  that  the  Irish 
people  should  detest  a  creed,  so  identified  throughout  their  history, 
with  robbery  and  oppression, — ^and  resist  the  bigotted  party  which 
has  directed  both  law  and  religion  from  their  divine  origin  and 

furpose,  with  instruments  of  the  basest  cruelty  and  torture? 
luder  their  management,  religion,  instead  of  sweetening  the  bitter 
cup  of  life,  has  infused  it  with  poison  ;  instead  of  comforting,  it 
has  been  employed  by  them  to  tear  and  lacerate  the  hearts  of 
millions  ;  and  instead  of  breathing  the  spirit  and  speaking  in  the 
voice  of  God,  it  has  become  the  voice  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

The  clauses  in  the  act,  introducing  the  sacramental  test  and  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  affected  the  presbyterians  of  the  north  as  much 
as  they  did  the  catholics  of  the  south,— calling  them  off  from  all 
civil  offices  and  places  of  trust,  and  depriving  them,  at  one  swoop, 
of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  insertion  of  these  clauses  by  the  English  Tory  parliament 
would  cause  the  rejection  of  the  biU ;  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  being  composed  of  dissenters :  but 
Kither  than  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  torturing  the  catholics,  they 
l^asely  consented  to  sacrifice  their  own  rights,  and  passed  the  bill 
entire,  including  the  clauses  which  sealed  their  own  disfranchise- 
ment.* It  is  true,  they  complained  of  the  excluding  test,  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  government  that  it  would  be  repealed 
on  the  first  opportunity.     But  no  sooner  had  they  lent  themselves 

Dr.  Taylor  siyes  the  following  explanation  of  tho  insertion  of  the  disqualifying  clauses 
oy  U»  EngliBh  Parliament  :— 

^  a  Btranip  concatenation  of  events,  this  law  proved  penal  to  {irotcstanta  as  well  as  paphti. 
The  English  ministers  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
for  obtaining  from  him  a  fuU  toleration  of  protestantism  in  his  dominions  ;  and  were  by  no 
jpcans  willinff  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  retort,  that  he  treated  protestants  far  better  than  catho- 
lics. They  laboured,  therefore,  to  dissuade  tne  Irish  Parliament  from  urging  the  measure  ;  but 
^or  efforts  were  vain.  The  faction  of  the  ascendancy  was  not  to  be  deterrra  from  persecution 
^}  ^legud  for  foreign  protestants,  because  their  war  uras  not  against  tho  religion  but  the  pro- 
Pf  rty  of  the  catholics.  The  Whig  ministry  of  England  was  now  caught  by  its  own  devices. 
They  had  excited  and  maintained  a  popular  clamour  against  popery  for  several  years,  in  order 
Watienffthen  their  influence;  and  now,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that,  if  they  acted  justly  they 
^ould  themselves  be  driven  from  their  posts  as  friends  of  papists.  They  knew,  however,  that 
toe  Insh  Parliament,  was  composed  cbiefly  of  dissenters,  and  therefore  inserted  the  clause 
!gM>«ing  the  saeramental  test,  hoping  that  this  would  cause  the  rejection  of  the  entire  measure. 
j3ut  the  English  ministers  had  formed  too  hiffh  an  estimate  of  the  consciences  of  the  Irish  £m>< 
Qoo.  They  sanctioned  the  clause  almost  without  debate  ;  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  their 
^^v  irriten,.  **  fwvUowed  their  scrupleB  and  the  ticnment  together.** 
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89  tools  to  pass  the  atrocious  act  againflt  the  catholics  t}iw# it  wa^| 

at  once  carried  into  rigorous  effed;  against  themselres.    Scarcely 
had  the  act  passed,  when  the  Commons  resolved  that,  by  an  act  to 
prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery,  the  burgesses  of  Bel&si 
(the  protestant  city  of  the  north)  were  obliged  to  snbscribe  the 
declaration,  and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  church  of  Ireland.**    A  number  of  the  burgesses  of  Belfast . 
not   complying  with  this   injunction,  the   offices    of   those  wbo 
refused   were   at  once   declared  vacant.      Many  and    strenpous 
efforts  were  made  in  this  and  the  following  reigns  to  obt^^the^ 
repeal  of  the  disqualifying  clauses  ;  but  it  was  not  till'  fn^r^ 
178%,  that  the  protestant  dissenters  of  Ireland  were  agaiii'^ 
admitted  to  civil  rights  and  the  exercise  of  political  privileges. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  the  tk&S 
into  effect.     The  revolting  character  of  most  of  its.  "provml^l 
made  men  ashamed  to  execute  them.     Bui  the  caDa^6ii^%W . 
that  they  had  fiurly  entered  on  the  work  of  per8ecu663',/w5fe . 
determined  to    "go   through"   with  it,  and  they  had ' fl{el^<#sj. 
recourse  to  publishing  resolutions,  branding  ^'  all  magis^fi 
other  persons  whatsoever,  who  neglected  or  omitted  to  '^tXTW 
execution,  as  the  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  the  kif^cbm.^^ 
also  resolved  (June,  1705,)  that  the  saying  or  hearing  of.r 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,.  te_  _^      , 
advance  the  interests  of  the  fbetbnder,*'  (who  was.  a\>^*2Kis 
time  expected  to  invade  Scotland)  ;   and  that  **  Such  judfi^  ftqd\ 
magistrates  as  wilfully  neglected  to  make  diligent  ef^ir^  i&^^^w  \ 
discover^    such  wicked  practises,    olight  to  be   lookea   t^oiT' Jfs' 
enemies  to  her  majesty's  government.'*    But,  as  most  of  t^4  ^^"^  *^  ' 
trates  were  ashamed  of  the  new  office  of  ^  and  infometf^ 
they  were  now  promoted  by  these  resolutions^  of  the' 

and  as  they  were  now  classed  with  the  odious  anfi^  1 

tribe  of  com^n^pn  informers,  discoverers,  and  priest^-cc^hAiSPj 
was  found  some  difficulty;  in  prevailing  on  thenx  to  vsA^S^'^^ 
office  of  discovering  and  informing.     To  obviate  this  < 
and  surround  the  office  of  informer  with  honourablenei'^ ., 
pectability,  they  voted  the  profession  to  be  "an  Aowwr^W 'fcffili'^ ,  ^ 
unanimously  resolving*    "that   the  persecuting  and    inw6iffiS\ 
against  papists  was  an  honourable  service  to  the  govemme^lf^*''  "", 


And  now  there  were  let  loose  bands  of  government  _^^_ 
licen^d  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  ill-&ted  country.    ITiSot^, 
the  discoverer,  the  informer,  went  about  hatching  crimes,  wh^''^ 
they  could  not  find  them ;  inventing  violations  of  the  laWj  t^elii', 
they  were  not  to  be  perceived ;  and  informing  of  wicked  prkiJ^if^" 
whether  they  were  aiscovered  or  not.     There  was  no  lohger  aij'  ^ 
security  or  safetj^  in  society.     Every  family  was  at  the  mmsy  of  ja' 
government  rufl&n.     The  holiest  and  most  sacred  of  domestic  ties 
were  violaj;ed.    The  sanctuary  of  home  was  liable,  at  any  &ne,  to 
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be  inTaded  by  the  meanest  seonndrel.  Catholics  were  informed 
against ;  the  harpies  who  had  fastened  on  them,  would  not 
be  shaken  off  luiless  their  ravenons  appetite  for  plunder  was  in 
pome  measure  gratified.  Who  was  to  believe  the  protestations  of 
the  innocent  !  They  were  tried,  judged,  and  condenmed,  bv  their 
sworn  enemies*  Fines,  imprisonments,  and  forfeitures  followed, 
and  thus  the  miserable  catholics  were  reduced  to  lower  and  lower 
deeps  of  misery  and  suffering.  God  help  the  country  that  is  aban- 
doned by  its  goT^mors  and  rulers  to  the  mercy  of  bigotted  petty 
magistrates,  and  of  hireling  spies,  informers,  and  police  ! 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  cruelty  of  their  first  act,  with- 
out reacnrtinff  to  a  second.  The  torture  already  inflicted  on  the 
catholics  by  its  means  was  such  as  would  have  satisfied  a  Nero  or  a 
Dioclenan ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  christian  and  protestant 
legislators  of  Queen  Anne.  The  monument  of  sectarian  atrocity 
had  not  yet  been  reared  to  its  full  height  4  and  some  new  provisions 
were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  hideous  structure.  In  1709, 
another  act  was  passed,  to  explun  and  amend  the  act  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  popery,  which  imposed  additional  severities, 
and  completed  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people.  This  act  was  passed 
under  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  whom  Swifl 
described  as  ^*  a  preebyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion  ;'''* 
—one  who  *^  buuk  his  fortune  in  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  kingdom, 
and  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another,'' — ^for  though  "  his 
^administration  of  Irdand  was  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to 
impeach  him,  at  least  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  yet  he 
gamed  by  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  in  two  years^  Jive  and 
f^y  tkoumnd  potmds^  by  the  most  favourable  computation,  half  in 
the  regular  way,  and  half  in  tie  prudential.^ 

The  new  law,  which  this  infamous  lord-lieutenant  was  instrumen- 
tal in  passing,  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  no  catholic  shall 
i^  capable  of  holding  anv  annuity  for  life ;  that  the  child  of  a 
catholic  on  conforming,  shall  at  once  receive  an  annuity  from  his 
&^er, — and  that  the  chancellor  shall  compel  the  father  to  discover, 
upon  oath,  the  full  value  of  his  estate  real  and  personal,  and  there- 
upon make  an  order  for  the  support  of  such  conforming  child  or  chil- 
dren, and  for  securing  such  a  share  of  the  property,  afler  the  fa- 
^kef  8  death,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit ;  that  catholic  wives  who 
shall  declare  themselves  protestants  shall  be  enabled  to  compel  their 
husbands  to  secure  them  jointures,  and  to  give  them  a  separate 
''wiintenance  if  demanded.  The  anti-educational  clauses  were  also 
«^ngly  enforced  in  this  bill,  no  catholic  being  allowed  to  teach, 
even  as  an  assistant  to  a  protestant  master. 

This  act  was,  however,  mainly  directed  against  the  catholic  priest- 
hood, whom  it  hunted  down  with  terrible  cruelty.  While  it  offered 
a  salary  of  £iQ  per  annum  to  "  popish  priests  who  should  con- 
^^  ;  it  provided  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  "  popish  prelates, 
priests,  and  teachers,^'  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 
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For  discovering  an  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar'-generaL,  or 
other  person,  exercising  any  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  i?50 

For  discovering  each  regular  clergyman,  and  each  secular 
clergyman,   not    registered ^20 

For  discovering  each  popish  schoolmaster  or  usher XlO 

Other  clauses  in  this  act  were  directed  against  catholics  serfm^ 
in  the  office  of  sheriff,  or  upon  juries, — it  being  sufficient  that  tW 
plaintiff  challenged  a  juror  for  being  a  papist,  to  cause  his  'inm- 
diate  rejection.* 

•  Wc  give  the  foUowinf^  cleu-  and  succinct  summarj  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  agaifiti  the 
catholics  7  though  it  anticipates  several  of  the  enactments  passed  in  succeeding  reigna,)  from  Mr. 
0*Connelrs  recentlj  piibhshed  worlt  on  *^  Ireland  and  the  Irish  ;**  shewing  tho  extraorfioait 
manner  in  which  the  English  government  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limenck:-* 
*'  The  Irish  in  every  respect  performed  with  scrupulous  accuracy  the  stipulations  on  their  part  of 

the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
*^That  treaty  was  totally  violated  by  the  British  government,  the  moment  it  was  perfect^  ^fr 

to  violate  it. 
**  That  violation  was  perpetrated  by  the  enactment  of  a  code,  of  the  most  dexterous  bat  atiodd» 

iniquity  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  l^slation. 
**•  Let  me  select  a  few  instances  of  the  barbarity  with  which  the  treaty  of  Limerick  was  violased. 

under  these  heads : — 

Pint— -Property. 
*'  Every  catholic  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  deprived  of  the  power  of  settling  a  jointnie  «b  sot 

catholic  wife, — or  charging  his  lands  with  any  provision  for  his  daughters — or  dispostnf  br 

will  of  his  landed  property.    On  his  death  the  law  divided  his  lands  equally  amoogst  sU  l» 

sons. 
**  All  the  lelationt  of  private  life  were  thus  violated. 
^  If  the  wife  of  a  catholic  declared  herself  a  protestant,  the  law  enabled  her  nol  only  to  osnpn 

her  husband  to  give  her  a  separate  maintenance,  but  to  transfer  to  her  the  custody  and  glB^ 

dianahip  of  all  their  children. 
"  Thus  the  wife  was  encourased  and  empowered  successfully  to  rebel  againat  her  hnsbiiid. 
^  If  the  eldest  son  of  a  catholic  father  at  any  age,  however  youuff,  declared  himself  a  pnM- 

tant,  he  thereby  made  his  father  strict  tenant  for  life,  deprived  the  father  of  all  power  w 

ael),  or  dispose  of  his  estate,  and  such  protestant  son  became  entitled  to  the  absolute  doffiioion 

and  ownership  of  the  estate. 
**  Thus  the  eldest  son  was  encounged  and,  indeed,  bribed  by  the  law  to  rebel  ^slntbi^ 

fiither. 
^  If  any  other  ehild  beside  the  eldest  son  declared  itself,  at  any  sge,  a  protestant,  soeb  dd)^  ^ 

once  escaped  the  controul  of  its  father,  and  was  entitled  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  &tl»*> 


-  JUS  the  law  enoouraged  every  child  to  rebel  against  its  lather. 

If  any  catholic  purchased  for  money  any  estate  m  tand^  any  protestant  was  empenered 

by  law  to  take  away  that  estate  from  the  cathcUc,  and  to  enjoy  it  wiU^iosttpmfmg^nt 

sMUing  qf  the  purchase  money. 
*'  This  was  law.-- ^The  catholic  paid  ttie  money,  whereupon  the  protestant  took  the  estate    T2tf 

catholic  lost  both  moucy  and  estate. 
-  •<  If  any  catholic  got  an  estate  in  land  bv  marriage,  by  the  gift  or  bv  the  wiH  of  a  relstioti,  «r 

friend,  anv  protestant  could  by  law  take  the  estate  from  uie  eatholie  and  enjoy  it  hiiB»lf' 
"  If  any  catholic  took  a  lease  of  a  farm  of  land  as  tenant  at  a  rent  for  life,  or  lives,  or  for  laf 

longv  term  than  tbirty^ne  years,  any  protesUnt  could  by  law  take  the  &rm  from  tbs  cslbo- 

lic  and  enioy  the  benefit  ci  the  lease* 
"  If  any  catholic  took  a  larm  by  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  as  be  wS^ 

still  by  law  have  done,  and  by  his  labour  and  industry  raised  the  ^ue  c^  the  land  soi*  to 

yield  a  profit  equal  to  one-third  of  the  rent,  any  protestant  might  then  by  the  law  snettk 

cathoUc,  and  enjoy  for  the  residue  of  the  term  tke  fruit  of  the  labour  and  industiy  of  ^ 

catholic 
^  If  any  catholic  had  a  horse,  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  any  protestant  tenderii^  £  5  to  tbs 

catholic  owner,  was  by  law  entitled  to  take  the  horse,  though  worth  £50,  or  £100,  atiaset, 

and  to  keep  it  as  his  own. 
^  If  any  catholic  being  the  owner  of  a  horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  conceal  hii  bone 

from  any  protestant,  the  catholic  for  the  crime  of  concealing  his  own  horse^  was  tisble  to  x» 

punished  by  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  and  a  fine  of  three  times  the  value  ^  (^ 

norso,  whatever  that  might  be. 
^'  80  much  for  the  laws  regttlating  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  property — or  rather  pluddoinS  ^} 

due  coune  of  law,  tho  property-l-of  the  catholic. 
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It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  misery  which  followed  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  these  abominable  laws.  The  nation  lay 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  its  plunderers  and  oppressors.  Discoverers 
and  informers,  countenanced  by  the  law,  preyed  upon  the  people  ; 
disregarding  alike  the  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  nation- 
ality ;  setting  at  utter  defiance  the  natural  laws  of  man  and  the 
ordinances  of  God. 

The  established  religion  became  the  mere  engine  of  tyranny. 
The  forced  attempts  to  extend  it,  sapped  both  public  and  private 
virtue,  and  gave  birth  to  hypocrisy  of  the  most  odious  description.* 

The  government  itself  was  in  a  state  of  constant  terror.  It  was 
alarmed  lest  its  victims  should  rise  against  its  manifold  cruelties. 
The  government  was  thus  always  ready  to  suspect  danger,  even 
when  it  did  not  exist.  Its  own  fears  betrayed  its  consciousness  of 
the  tyranny  which  it  practised.     Hence,  in  the  year  1708,  on  the 

"1  notice- 
Secondly. —Education. 
'*  If  a  catholic  kept  school,  or  taught  any  ]>enk)n,  protestant  or  catholic,  any  species  of  litcTature, 

or  Kienoe,  sucn  teacher  Tras  for  the  crime  of  teaching  punishable  by  law  by  banishment— 
^  sad,  if  he  netuxncd  from  banishment,  he  was  subject  to  be  hanged  as  a  felon. 
"*  '^  *  catholic,  whether  a  child  or  adult,  attended,  in  Ireland,  a  school  kept  by  a  catholic,  or 

^  privately  instructed  br  a  catholic,  such  caiholic,  although  a  child  in  its  early  infancy, 
^^  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  all  its  property,  present  or  future. 
"  L?  ^^^^^  child,  however  young,  was  sent  to  any  foreign  country  for  education,  such  infant 

ould  incurred  a  aimilar  penalty-^  that  is,  a  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  property,  present  or  pro- 

^  ^j  ^JV^non  in  Ireland  made  any  remittance  of  money  or  goods,  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
Insh  child  educated  in  a  foreign  country,  such  person  incurred  a  similar  forfi^turo. 

Thirdly. — ^Personal  Disabilities. 
"  The  law  rendered  every  catholic  incapable  of  holding  a  conmussion  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or 
u  Tu^  ^  ^  a^  private  soldier,  unless  he  solemnlv  abjured  his  religion. 

The  law  rendered  every  catholic  incapable  of  holding  any  office  whatsoever  of  honour  or  emo- 
^  lument  in  the  stote.    The  exclusion  was  universal. 

A  caUioUc  had  no  legal  protection  for  life  or  liberty.    Ho  could  not  be  a  judge,  gnmd  juror, 

■aeriir,  sub-sheriff,  master  in  Chancery,  uze  clerk,  barrister,  attorney,  agent  or  solicitor,  or 
^  seneschal  of  anv  manor,  or  even  gamekeeper  to  a  jprivate  ffentleoian. 

•^ntholic  could  not  be  a  member  of  any  coipoiation,  and  catholics  were  piecluded  by  taw 
^  from  residence  io.  some  corporate  towns. 

^fttholics  were  deprived  of  all  right  of  voting  for  membra  of  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
^  mmont. 
^  Citholie  Peers  were  deprived  of  their  right  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Almost  all  these  personal  disabilities  were  eouallv  enforeed  by  law  against  any  protestant  who 

jpvried  a  catholic  wife,  or  whose  child,  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  educated  as  a  catho- 

1k,  although  against  his  consent. 

Fourthly.— Religion. 
**  To  teach  the  catholic  religion  was  a  transportable  felony ;  to  convert  a  protestant  to  the 
^  Catholic  &ith,  was  a  capital  offence  punishable  as  an  act  of  treason. 

To  be  a  catholic  rqpilar,  that  is  a  monk  or  friar,  was  punishable  by  banishment,  and  to 
^  tetnin  from  banishment  an  act  of  high  treason. 

f  o  be  a  catholic  arehbnhop  or  bbhop,  or  to  ezereise  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  whatsoever 

in  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  was  punishable   by  transportation— to  return  from  such 

transportation  was  an  act  of  high  treason,  punbhable  by  being  hanged,  embowclled  alive,  and 

afterwards  qwutered.**— ATraiotr  on  Ireland^  p.p.  10 — IG. 

'  The  legislature  itself  seemed  conscious  that  their  coercive  measures  against  the  catholics 
t«iuled  to  make  hypocrites  rather  than  protestants,  for  in  the  year  1725,  fearful  of  the  converts, 
°^  hy  the  penal  code,  diey  enacted  "  that  no  person  that  is,  or  shall  be,  converted  from  the 
P*^  religion,  ought  to  be  elected,  or  admitted  to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  houBe,/&r  ths  tpace 
^f^  *«vn  pears  next  nfter  h>»  conversion  ;  and  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of  having  ic- 
^yed  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established, 
^«^ncem  every  year,  during  the  said  term.-Ccwimonj*  Journal^  vol,  v.  p,  290. 
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bare  romoiir  of  an  intended  invarion  of  Sootland  bytlie  Pretender, 
forty-one  of  the  Roman  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  the  goTemment,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  ashamed  of  its  arbitrary  conduct,  and  <»d»ed 
them  to  be  set  at  liberty,  ^^  remitting  their  fees,  though  they 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  odd  pounds.'*'*  Another  instance  k 
the  terrified  state  of  the  government  mind,  which  would  be  ludicro«. 
but  that  it  indicates  so  dxeadAil  a  state  of  things,  was  that  in  cce- 
nection  with  a  holy  well  in  the  county  of  Meath,  called  St.  John's 
well, — a  kind  of  place  of  pilgrimage  where  nimibers  of  maimed, 
diseased,  and  innrm  persons,  resorted  in  summer  for  the  cure  of 
their  several  disorders.  The  idea  of  these  cripples  assembling  to- 
gether eyen  for  such  a  purpose,  was  alarming  to  the  goYerment ; 
and  they  at  once  took  the  matter  into  their  serious  consideration! 
A  resolution  was  consequently  adopted  by  the  House  of  Common& 
that  the  sickly  devotees  ^^  were  assembled  in  that  place,  to  the 
great  hazard  and  danger  of  the  public  peace^  and  the  eafeh^  of  tie 
kingdom  !^  And  forthwith,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  whippings, 
were  made  the  penalties  of  *'*'  such  disonlerly  and  tumultuous  assem- 
blies ^^;  penalties  which  were  afterwards  carried  into  the  most  riger^ 
ous  effect. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  real  object  of  the  pTOtestauts,  in 
devisiuff  these  monstrous  penal  laws,  and  carrying  them  so  cmelly 
into  effect,  was  to  drive  the  whole  body  of  catholics  out  of  the 
kingdom.  And  certainly,  their  effect  was  to  force  such  of  them  as 
coma  do  so,  to  emigrate  in  great  numbers.  Those  catholics  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  transferred  their  capital  to  other 
eountries,  whither  they  went,  and  founded  commercial  houses, 
maay  of  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  retain  their  high  charac- 
ter and  prosperity.  The  Irish  protestant  corporations  and  the  Iiish 
protestant  parliament,  took  care  that  they  should  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Ireland,  to  enrich  their  native  country  with 
either  their  industry  or  their  skill  ;  for  the  former  enacted  laws 
within  their  several  localities,  excluding  Roman  catholics  from  all 
profitable  branches  of  trade,  and  in  many  instances,  even  from  re- 
sidence within  the  walls  of  the  town  ; — while  the  latter  ordered,  in 
the  year  1713,  ^^  that  an  address  be  made  to  her  Majesty,  to  desire 
her,  that  she  would  be  pleased  not  to  grant  licenses  to  papists  to 
return  into  the  kingdom.^''  At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  protes- 
tant Palatine  fomilies*  were  brought  over  and  settled  in  Ireland^ 
and  large  sums  of  the  public  money  set  apart  for  their  maintenance, 
until  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  industry. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  this  dreary  period,  bit 
sufficient  to  show  the  fiendish  malignity  which  characterised  the 
legislation  of  the  time.     The  plans  of  the  persecutors  were  now 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  descendants  of  a  portion  of  these  people,  settled  in  1 
Pity  of  Adare,  near  Limerick,  Ib  to  be  found  in  **  Hairs  Ireland.**    To  this  day  thqr  a 
•  difSBrent  in  chancter,  and  distinct  in  habits,  from  the  people  of  the  country. 
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completed,  their  ingenuity  in  torture  was  almost  exhausted,  mxfl 
tbey  sat  down  to  watch  the  effects  of  their  horrible  machinli- 
tions.  In  the  graphic  language  of  Mr.  Wyse,  "  The  last  consmo- 
mation  was  now  perfected.  The  land  was  reduced  to  a  waste,  yet 
ikir  and  discord  still  reigned  ;  solitude  was  everywhere,  but  peace 
was  not  yet  established.  Emigrations  became  numerous  and  fre- 
quent ;  all  who  could  fly,  fled.  They  left  behind  a  government  in 
prey  to  every  yice,  and  a  country  the  victim  of  every  wrong.  The 
facility  of  acquiring  property  by  the  violation  of  the  natural  duties 
of  social  life,  was  too  powerful  a  temptation  :  dishonesty,  treachery, 
and  extravagance  prevailed.  The  rewards  of  conformity  cast  at 
large  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  in  the  breasts  of  child  and  of  parent. 
Hypocrisy  and  dissimilation  were  applauded  and  recompensed  by 
the  laws  themselves.  A  nursery  for  young  tyrants  was  formed  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  legislature;  habitual  oppression  and  habituiil 
subserviency  degraded  and  debased  the  upper  classes.  The  lower, 
without  rights,  without  lands,  with  scarcely  a  home,  with  nothing 
which  truly  gives  country  to  man,  basely  crept  over  their  native 
soil  de&auded  of  its  blessmgs,  ^  the  patient  victims  of  its  wrongs 
the  insensible  spectators  of  its  ruin,'  and  left  behind  them,  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  no  other  trace  of  their  existence,  thim 
the  memorial  of  calamities  under  which  they  bent,  and  of  crknes 
which  were  assiduously  taught  them  by  their  governors/^* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

iTclaad  lit  the  aeoettion  of  George  I State  of  Agriculturk— .Oppressions  practisjkl 

on  the  people  by  -the  landlords — ^The  Tradc  of  Ireland  mined — ^Distressed 
state  of  the  Irish  operatiTes-..The  Lkoislatiow  for  Ireland—Further  oppressioils 
of  the  Catholics — The  spirit  of  the  people  crashed.— The  Irish  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy thrown  off-JLscendancy  of  the  English  parliament — Horrible  proposal  of 
the  Irish  parliament  against  Catholic  priests.»The  factions  of  the  day  all  hostile 
to  Ireland — Dean  Swift — His  efforts  to  create  a  national  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment— Exclusive  dealing — Wood*s  half-pence —The  Drapier^s  letters— .Death  of 
8wiiU.Reign  of  George  II. 

^RBLAin)  was  in  a  wretched  condition  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Human  cruelty  had  almost  exhausted 
itself  in  devices  for  its  oppression  ;  and  the  people,  hopeless  and 
spirit-broken,  lay  down  to  die,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  national 
wealth  and  industry.  Multitudes  of  the  Irish  people  had  gone  into 
voluntary  exile,  rather  than  bear  the  horrible  misery  of  English 
rule.  Agriculture  was  ruined ;  even  the  ploughing  of  land  being 
Jh  many  cases  prohibited.  Vast  tracts  of  country,  formerly  arable, 
'^'^re  cleared  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  :  the  population  were  driven 
^ffj  and  those  who  could  not  emigrate,  were  speedily  reduced  to 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association,  p.  24-5. 
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b^ggatry.  Entire  villages  and  hamlets  were  depopnlafted.*  Cotfr 
try  seats  and  plantations  went  to  ruin,  for  thi^  owners  ohiedj 
resided  abroad  or  in  Engfland,  whither  the  rents  of  their  knds  wcr 
conveyed  and  spent.  Woods  were  also  eat  down,  that  the  piodiet 
mip^ht  be  exported  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  tiMirowiiev^s  trains; 
and  the  country  soon  presented  the  appeuaace  of  a  baneo  ui 
desert  waste.  Agricuhiire  being  disoonraged  and  the  lands  cot- 
verted  into  pasturage,  the  people  of  Irehiid  soon  did  not  grov 
sufficient  food  for  their  own  consomption ;  and  com  was  aetnaily 
imported  from  London  as  the  cheapest  market. 

The  oppressions  practised  by  the  landlords^  upon  their  tenante 
were  of  the  most  dreadful  kind:  they  screwed  and  racked 
them  I  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  soon  reduced  the  dassof  sab- 
stantial  yeoman  farmers  to  the  same  condition  with  their  degrvkd 
ser&, — a  condition  worse  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  mnil 
labourers  in  Europe.  Enormous  rents  were  extorted  from  them, 
for  their  miserable  cabins  §  and  potatoe-plots,  —  at  the  same 
time  that,  from  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  they  were  hindered  &om 
providing  their  own  bread,  and  had  no  money  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase it.  Hence  the  land  swarmed  with  beggars,  almost  fire  out 
of  every  six  of  the  families  of  the  poor,  being  left  a  burdai  on  die 
charity  and  benevolence  of  the  remainder.  The  wealtli  a£  Irebnd 
was  all  drained  away  to  maintain  in  affluence  and  luxury  its  abaeih 
tee  landlords,  so  that  the  country  might  justly  say  what  Laibef 
said  of  himself,    ^'  Poor  Ireland  makes  many  rich  I'" 

The  TRABE  of  Ireland,  so  necessary  to  employ  the  surplus  pops- 
lation  of  every  limited  country,  was  now  completely  ruined.  It 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  base  commercial  jc^ousy  of  Englaiii 
which  did  not,  by  any  means,  gain  what  Ireland  lost.  The  act 
passed  in  William's  reign,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  though  it  inflicted  ruin  and  beggary  npos 
thousands  of  Irish  families,  and  broke  her  capitalists  and  merefaani^ 

*  About  thif  period  the  population  of  Ireland  \ru  reduced  to  under  one  million  and  a  hilf  o^ 

BOUls. 

^  Every  Squire,  almost  to  a  man,  is  an  oppressor  of  the  cloiigy,  a  racker  of  his  tenaotr^t 
a  jobber  of  public  works,  xerj  proud,  and  generally  illiterate.  •  •  •  The  deteeuble  ijaBoj 
and  oppression  of  Landlords  are  visible  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. — Swirr. 

^  Another  creat  calamit?,  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rents  of  lands.  Upon  Uie  deta> 
mination  of  ail  leases  made  before  the  year  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  be  has  but  in£flcrauT 
itnproTcd  his  estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll.  Fkurms  are  screwed  up  to  a  no^ 
rent,'^leases  granted  but  for  a  term  of  years,— tenants  Ued  down  to  hard  conditions,  and  du- 
couraged  from  cultivating  the  lands  the^  occupy  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the  o»taintj  ther 
have  of  the  rent  being  raised,  on  the  expuution  of  the  lease,  proportionabiy  to  the  inipi«ve]afa| 
they  shall  make.  Thus  is  honest  industry  restrained ;  the  fanner  is  a  slave  to  bis  landlord;  » 
well  if  ho  can  cover  his  fiunily  with  a  coarse  homo-spun  frieze.  The  artizan  has  little  deafinss 
with  him ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  provisions  from  him  at  an  extravagant  price,  othern^ 
the  fhrmer  cannot  pay  his  rent.**-SwirT^s  Tract  ^  On  tbb  MissnABUt  Stats  or  Ijuuixa* 

§  The  proprietors  of  lands  keep  great  part  of  them  in  their  own  hands  for  shecp-psctaic; 
and  there  are  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  think  themselves  blessed,  if  they  can  obuin  t 
hut  worse  than  the  squire's  dog-kennci,  and  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  pobitoe-plantatSoOjOn  «o»- 
dition  of  being  as  very  slaves  as  any  in  America.  What  can  bo  mora  deplorable,  than  to  befa«u 
wretches  starving  in' the  midst  of  plenty  !~  Swift's  Tract  "  On  the  Miserable  Stitc or 
Ireland/* 
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du)  not  benefii  Eiigla&:d  to.  the  extent  that  the.  English  jnono^i4l 
anticipated^  ThovqBfh  the  Irieh  were  prohibited  exposrimg  ih/eir 
woollen  mano&etHre^  they  still  exported  their  wool,  whi^h.^aspoow 
sent  in  immense  qnantities  to  France,  Spain,  and  PortngaU  wher^ 
it  was  xrorked  up  into  fabrics,  and  in  many  cases  kept  English 
pfoods  out  of  the  market.  ^^At  the  passing  of  this  fatal  act,"" 
says  Swift,*  '*'  the  condition  of  our  trade  was  glorions  aod  flouri«hh 
ing,  though  no  way  interfering  with  the  English ;  we  made  no 
broad^eloths  ab»Te  6«.  per  yard ;  coarse  druggets,  bays  and  shal- 
loons, worsted  dama^Ls,  strong  draught  works,  slight  half*works, 
and  gaudy  stuffs,  were  the  only  product  of  our  looms :  these 
irere  partly  consumed  by  the  meanest  of  our  people,  and  partly 
wnt  to  the  northern  nations,  from  which  we  had  in  exchange, 
timber,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar,  and  hard  dollars.  At  the  time 
the  current  money  of  Ireland  was  foreign  silver,  a  man  could  hardly 
receive  100/.,  without  finding  the  coin  of  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  every  prince  of  the  empire  among  it.  This  money  was  returned 
into  England  for  fine  cloths,  silks,  &c,  for  our  own  wear,  for  rents, 
tor  coals,  for  hardware,  and  all  other  English  manufactures,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  supplied  the  London  merchants  with  foreign 
silver  for  exportation/' 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  clamours  of  the  English  manufac* 
tnrers  compelled  William  to  pass  the  infamous  act,  tJian  the  trade, 
l^itherto  so  prosperous  in  Ireland,  was  put  down ;  the  profitable 
commerce  of  Ireland  with  the  northern  countries  was  entirely  lost, 
and  the  advantages  at  once  transferred,  for  the  most  part,  to  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  other  continental  nations.  Numbers  of  Irish 
to^Ti3,  which  had  been  entirely  supported  by  the  woollen  manu&ctura 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  unhappy  bill,  were  at  once  ruined ; 
the  English  operatives  returned  to  England,  overstocking  the^ 
markets  there  with  labourers ;  many  of  the  Irish  operatives 
emigrated  to  those  countries  whither  the  suppressed  trade,  had 
K^ne ;  and  numbers  more,  who  could  not  emigrate,  begged  about 
from  door  to  door  in  the  garb  of  misery,  pleading  on  the  inmates 
Jo  take  their  wares  from  them  at  any  price  to  prevent  their  fami- 
lies starving  of  hunger.  In  the  meantime  smuggling  flourished. 
»» ool  was  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  spite  of  all  edicts  to 
the  contrary.  Custom-house  oaths  are  never  considered  to  be  very 
'tiered  things.  Masters,  with  ladings  of  Irish  wool,  swore  that 
thev  were  bound  for  one  of  the  English  wool  ports,  but  unloaded 
*u  France  or  Spain ;  bringing  back  wines,  brandy,  and  fruit, — 
^oidores,  pistoles,  and  louis-d^ors,  "  without  which,"*  says  a  writer 
yf  the-  period,  "  we  should  scarcely  have  a  penny  to  turn  upon.''* 
u^deed,  Ireland  was  now  subjected  to  a  commercial  slavery,  which 
'^*ft  neither  her  credit,  her  commodities,  nor  her  industry,  at  her 
^^'11   disposal.     She    was  entirely   bereft   of  shipping;     and  the 
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•msigBUkBak  poets  and  hareos,  wluab  Kaimra  has  <8a'  bcmwtafally 
Iflstawed  oi  Iidand,  wiove  of  no  mwe  use  to  her,  than  a  basoftifiBl 
proapaoi  to  a  man  flhnt  up  m  a  dtoigwn.  Tba  oominercal  coniii- 
tdon  of  Ireland  at  this  period  aaay  be  saamed  up  in  a  wwd  z> — ahe 
imported  ^£^40,000  worth  of  goods  per  aammi,  of  a  kind  Ami 
yielded  no  adyantage  to  the  people ;  and  ahe  ejspcMied  <£700^M0 
worth  of  another  kind  of  goods,  foa  which  the  people 
not  one  fiuthing^a  benefit  in  letam. 

The  l^aktion  of  the  period  continaed  to  be  of  tfao  warn 
teas  kind.  The  eounttv  was  treated  as  a  mere  conqoeied  ] 
by  a  parhament  in  which  she  had  neither  friend  nor  leprea 
The  ^English  ministry  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  doi 
Ireland  as  upon  a  nation  of  slaTes  and  outcasts,  who  had  no 
olaim  upon  their  kindness  or  consideration  than  the  aavams  of 
Central  Africa.  The  object  ai  all  their  hws  seoned  t» -ba  io 
destroy  the  people  bjr  setting  them  against  each  otheg--*n1imT  ngaiant 
class,  and  creea  affamst  creed.  The  legislation  ^fatnsi:  the  catbo- 
Uca  continued  of  the  same  atrocious  chtoacter .  The  peaai  odda  lof 
^neen  Anne  was  perfected  by  the  passbg  of  aeTssal  hoaJbleeBaei- 
ments,  oyer  which  the  proprieties  of  mocbm  kmguage  wonU^Ioansi 
dcaw  a  veil.  The  very  darkest  parts  of  the  metnie  wtoa  JHed 
up ;  and  the  anti-social  system  of  tyianny  cenqNetely  rofnliilaJwil 

The  eatholies  were  constantly  under  d^e  sospiiaan  of>tibB?yi*mn- 
*  meat,  and  treated  as  the  merest  ser&  and  rebels^  the  kMri 
rigoTOudy  executed  against  them  during  the  wlurie  of  the 
and  the  oocuirence  o£  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of  1715,  afiardBdil 
government  the  pretence  fiir  treating  them  with  nnewed  canaalty. 
That  rebellion  was  raised  and  carried  on  almost  exahntiralj  by 
Scotch  presbyterians.  The  Irish  catholics  still  felt  the  aHiart^  am 
saw  the  soars  of  their  former  wounds ;  and  they  knewvery  weH  tbat 
they  would  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempts  tomacda  a 
chsiige.  They  therefore  remained  quiescent,  and  tcM^c  no  part-  in 
the  rebellion  for  the  restoial  of  the  Pretender  to  the  Britidi  thniiie. 
The  govemmeBt,  howeyer,  seized  the  opportunity  of  deyismsp  new 
schemes  for  the  oppresrion  of  the  cathouo  population.  The  penal- 
ties against  teachmg  ^^  popery  ^^  were  enforced  witiii  great  senrenfty. 
The  catholic  chapeb  were  shut  up ;  the  priests  were  draaned  fntm 
their  hiding'  places,  sometimes  fiom  the  yery  altars,  aad  hninBJ 
into  loathsome  dungeons,  and  firom  thence  baiiished  for  eiw&t  -ftoin 
their  native  country.  Thia  persecution  was  the  necessary  .aiiid 
intended  e&ct  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Gommons  about --tikis 
period',  to  the  effect  ^^  that  it  was  tke  indupmuabkdtitfolsll  muf^ 


tiates  to  put  the  laws  in  immediatB  execution  against  aD  popish 
priests ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  neglected  to  do  so^  showtt  he 
looked  upon  as  enetnie$  of  the  constitution  1  ^ 

Measures  such  as  these  had  a  most  crushing  eflfect  on  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  people.  The  great  body  of  thenation  now  ason- 
ed  inert  and  dead.     There  was  no  presiding  spirit  to  direct  or  guide 
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'tIi€ifim^liew<«¥asdufyflliia§sitfU8mki^  ^Mtittiteoftdttdity 

joudt  Bo^Tgy.   'Thak  «0a»  no  sign  of  resistoaee  to  the  geneiia)  ^m^- 
sioD'x  .tiK-irocm  tumi,  but  the  Irusk  people  did  notk    .TbeV  Gnrifened 
in  «ii4iiee'  and  gldmoy  sobmission ;    and  -wer^  dnly  abased  the 
AcTirer  for  their  {stience.     Their  spirita  vene  utterly  crashed  and 
bn>ken.    The  entire  catholic  popwation  felt  humbled  to  the  dufit 
:  befi»e .  tbeir  preteetaait  eompetitors.    The  estates  of  the  oathoKe 
proprietors  gradually  crumbled  away  under  the  pr^snre  of  the  penal 
UivB-;  tiie  wealth  c^  the  eonntry  was.  rapidly  aocumtdating  in  the 
.  Imds'  of  the  dowitnant  few ;  ajtd  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
wTBtetaBt  sinking  into  the  condition  of  miserable  yet  se^ningly  satis- 
fied pnpers.  A  deadly  blight  fell  upon  the  nation.   Its  heart  seemed 
weouringont.     The  people  perished  by  inches.     Their  self  respect 
.  depavted  from  them,  and  they  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral 
•  and  social  degradation.     By  degrees  they  lost  the  Tsry  notions  of 
4iberiy,  and  seemed  to  regara  themselTes  as  creaiuree  at  the  mercy 
of  their  lords.     An  utter  abjectness  of  spirit  distinguished  the 
:  IiUk  eaidiolies.     The  eonntry  gradually  sonk,  aand  lost  its  place 
miong  Baffopeannations*    Limb  by  limb  it  perished,  until  the 
'^am^prtne  readied  the  heart  ei  the  nation  itself*    Thus  Ittahmd 
i  All,  and'all  that  sarvived  in  the  midst  of  the  wredi,  werermidnopoly, 
^pttajpdriaoi^add  protesta&t  ascendancy  ! 

.  \  it  isalmiist  igniiifying  to  reflect  thai  the  next  step  of  the  English 
'  giwlbiumitnt  Was  to  throw  off  the  rile  tools  that  had  Ml^rto  aided 
Aem  in  the  pipostration  of  Ireland, — namely  the  Irish  protestants. 
They  had  willingly  lent  themselves  to  humble  in  the  dust  thar 
Oalbolic  bretiuen ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  had  put  their  own 
aedas  into  the  noose*   The  English  goyemment,  now  that  their  work 
«waa  aoeompiishedv  no  longer  caira  for  them.    The  Irish  protec- 
tant oonstitotion  in  church  and  state  was  now  estabU8hed,--4md  who 
so  Mkely  to  reap  the  advantages  asthe  Irish  protestants  t    But  no  ! 
These  were,  not  for  Irishmen  of  any  creed,  but  for  EngHshmeu. 
The  ascendancy  was  now,  and  henceforward,  almost  exclusitiely 
.  English,  and  for  English  purposes.     The  aid  of  the  Irish  presBy- 
tflrion  was  now  rejected  with  contempt.     ^^  The  poisoned  chalice 
was  Tetmmed  to  his  own  lips.    He  had  succeeded  in  barbarii^g-,  in 
demondianng,  in  impoyerisfaing,  the  Catholic;  but  when  he  came 
:  to  inspect  the  work  of  his  owu  hands,  he  found  that  he  nmst  cdn- 
tinue  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  rains  and  desolation,  and  hliTe  Hie 
barterism,  and  yiee,  and  poverty,  wluoh  he  had  so  madly  creaA<^d, 
for  aver  raging  around  bun.    He  had  succeeded  in  exx^luding  the 
eodiolics  from  idl  power,  and  for  a  momedt  held  triamphant  and 
exdbosiye  possession  of  the  conquest;  but  he  was  merely  a  iMi^n 
tenau  for  a  more    powerful  conqueror, — a  jackal  ^for   Idie  Iton, 
— an  Irish  steward  for  an  English  master;   and  the  turn  scion 
came  round,  when   he  was  obliged  to   render   up    rettlciantly, 
but   immediately,    even    this  oppressive   trust.      The  ekdulsve 
system  was  tunrad  against  him  :  he  had  made  the   executive 
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entirely   proiestant :   the  Whigs  of  OeorgB    I.  made  it  ahnost 
entirely  Enfflish.'^* 

The  means  by  whieh  the  ascendancy  of  England  was  aee«m* 
plished,  were  characteristic.  The  English  parliament  took  advaii^ 
tage  of  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  resisted  ^ 
right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and 
resolved  to  pass  "  an  act  for  the  better  securijjig  the  dependency  of 
Ireland  on  the  crown  of  England."  This  act  reduced  the  Iridi 
parliament  to  a  mere  echo  :  its  independence  was  completely  gone. 
The  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  entirely  deprived  of  their  jur^e^ 
tion  In  cases  of  appeal ;  for  the  act  declared  that  the  British  parUa* 
ment  ^^  had  full  power  and  authoritff  to  make  laws  and  statutes^  sf 
sufficient  force  and  ralidity^  to  bind  the  people  of  Irelandy  The 
Irish  legislature,  however,  still  continued  in  existence^  with  sof^' 
ficient  power  to  torture  and  persecute  the  Irish  catholics,— indeed, 
this  was  almost  the  only  use  that  they  afterwards  made  of  their 
legislative  authority. 

Soon  after  the  act  destroying  its  independence  had  been  passed, 
the  Irish  Parliament  set  to  work  and  devised  new  laws  agaio^i 
popery.  Increased  penalties  and  disqualifications  were  inflicted  ob 
the  catholics,  which  were  enforced  in  the  same  sanguinary  spirit  as 
before.  Blood-money,  in  increased  measure,  was  unsparingly  la- 
vished for  the  capture  of  priests.  Priest-hunting  became  a  fe^bion- 
able  sport.  One  hideous  act,  for  which  we  can  scarcely  find  words, 
was  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  which  was  even  of  too  mon- 
strous a  nature  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  English  legislature :  it  con- 
tained a  clause  subjecting  any  catholic  priest  who  came  to  Ireland 
to  the  penalty  of — castration  !-f  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Irish 
parliament,  was  laid  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  be  tranamitied 
to  England,  with  the  remarkable  request  on  their  part,  ^^  that  he 
would  recommend  the  same  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  his 
majesty.'^  His  grace  replied,  ^'  that  as  he  had  so  much  at  heart  a 
matter  which  he  had  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  they  might  depend  upon  a 
due  regard,  on  his  part,  to  what  was  desired.''  The  infamous  bill 
was,  however,  quashed,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  Caidinai 
Fleury  with  Mr.  Walpole, — who  consoled  the  Irish  parliament  by 
commending  to  them  the  care  of  the  public  peace,  stating  "  that, 
in  his  opinion,  that  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  vigoroiis 
execution  of  the  laws  against  popish  priests  ;  and  that  he  wonM 
contribute  his  part  towards  the  prevention  of  that  growing  evil,  by 
giving  proper  directions;  that  such  persons  only  should  be  put  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  steady  adherence  to  the  protestant  interest.""'  It  is  question- 
able whether,  in  any^  age  or  nation,  it  was  ever  proposed  to  promote 
religion  by  means  so  hideous  as  those  recommended  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Irish  parliament.     The  mere  proposal  of  such  things  is  sat- 

•  Wyse'b  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association,  p.  27. 
t  0*C'oNOR,8  History  p.  100  note- Also  Curry's  Rev*cie 
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iicient  to  show  the  epirit  of  the  ascendancy  which  now  lorded  it  over 
the  Irish  people.  It  only  remains  for  us,  before  concluding  the 
dark  catalogue,  to  notice  another  hideous  act  passed  in  this  reign, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  (1726),  that  any  popish  priest  who  should 
marry  a  Roman  cathoUo  to  a  protestant,  should  be  guilty  of  felony 
and  suffer  i>£ath  accordingly  ! 

Walpole  was  the  leader  of  the  great  English  Whig  party,  who 
BOW  succeeded  the  Tories,  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Whatever 
might  be  the  principles  about  which  these  two  factions  were  divided 
in  England,  their  mode  of  governing  Ireland  was  precisely  the  sanie. 
They  both  agreed  in  the  policy  of  persecuting  "  the  papists,**^  and 
keeping  down  the  Irish.  Hatred  to  the  religion  of  Ireland — ^hatred 
to  Ireland  itself — ^and  the  maintenance  of  English  supremacy, — 
were  the  guiding  maxims  of  the  Whig  parliament  and  ministry  of 
the  first  George.  There  was  then  no  party  among  the  English 
people  to  appeal  to,  in  favour  of  "  Justice  to  Ireland."  The  ministry 
that  offered  to  treat  Ireland  then,  on  the  same  terms  with  England, 
would  have  been  scouted  as  mad  and  desperately  wicked  :  it 
would  have  been  denounced  as  "  popish" — a  word  which  was  then 
considered  equivalent  to  every  thing  that  was  horrible  and  hideous* 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  whigs  completed  the  subjection  of  Ireland 
to  the  English  parhament.  They  made  the  Irish  legislature  a  mere 
mockery,  converting  it,  at  best,  only  into  an  instrument  to  record 
&nd  carry  into  effect,  the  acts  passed  against  Ireland  in  the  English 
parliament ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  carried  on  a  tyranny  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind  upon  its  own  account. 

Oat  of  the  deep  gloom  wliich  now  enveloped  the  national  spirit  of 
Ireland,  there  broke  forth  one  meteor  flash,  which  merely  served  to 
make  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  There  was  no  presid- 
ing spirit  among  the  catholic  body,  capable  of  filling  it  with  life  : 
the  entire  mass  seemed  inert  and  dead.  It  was  reserved  for  an 
Irish  protestant — ^an  '  Englishman  bom  in  Ireland' — a  churchman, 
J^nd  of  the  ascendancy  church — to  make  the  only  great  effort  during 
this  reign,  to  revive  the  patriotic  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  to  direct  the 
ener^es  of  the  Irish  people  to  national  objects.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  patriotism  of  Dean  Swift  was  not  more  insti- 
gated by  factious  considerations  than  by  disinterested  feeling  of 
good  for  his  fellow  men.  The  inveteracy  with  which  he  resisted 
the  claims  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  feelingless  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  Roman  catholic  popular 
tion  of  Ireland  (for  whose  relief  he  proposed  to  do  notliing),  showed 
that  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  Uttle  influence 
over  hia  mind.  Swift  was  a  thick-and-thin  Tory  of  the  old  school, 
~7Prejudiced  and  factious,  caring  more  for  the  ascendancv  of 
ms  party  than  the  well-being  of  the  commimity.  Swift  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  in  order  that  he  might  be  got  out  of  the  way  of  his 
o^»'n  party  in  England, — he  himself  considered  his  appointment  to 
the  Deanery    of   St.    Patrick's    as   at  best    only  an  Jionourable 
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exile, — and  he  landed  in  Ireland  in  Jnne,  1713,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  preferment,  a  chagrined,  disappointed,  and  misera- 
ble man.  Swifthad  no  love  for  Ireland  and  Irishmen :  on  the  other 
hand,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  detestation  of 
both  the  country  and  the  people.* 

Seven  years  passed  after  Swift's  arrival  in  Ireland,  daring  which^ 
he  was  emploved  in  the  duties  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  and  in  carrying  on  his  loves  with  Stella  and  Vanessa, 
until  the  year  17^0,  when  all  at  once.  Swift  appeared  as  a  patriot, 
and  for  a  time  united  both  the  catholics  and  protestants  in  a  fierce 
opposition  to  the  government.  The  time  was  propitious  for  a  great 
national  effort  at  self-relief.  The  country  lay  crushed  beneath  th« 
load  of  irresponsible  and  class  legislation ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  To 
quote  the  graphic  description  of  Swift  himself,  at  this  period^f 
— **  whatever  stranger  took  a  journey  in  Ireland,  would  be  apt 
to  think  himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or  Ysland,  rather  than  in  a 
country  so  favoured  by  nature  as  ours,  both  in  fruitfulness  of  8o3 
and  temperature  of  climate.  The  miserable  dress,  and  diet,  and 
dwellings  of  the  people  ;  the  general  desolation  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in  ruins,  and 
no  new  ones  in  their  stead  ;  the  families  of  &nners,  who  pay  great 
rents,  living  in  filth  and  nastiness  upon  butter-milk  and  potatoes, 
without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient 
as  an  English  hog-sty  to  receive  them.  These  indeed  maybe 
a  comfortable  sight  to  an  English  spectator,  who  comes  for  a  shori 
time,  only  to  learn  the  language,  and  returns  back  into  his  own 
coimtry,  whither  he  finds  all  his  wealth  transmitted.  Natra 
miseria  magna  est.  There  is  not  one  argument  used  to  prove 
the  riches  of  Ireland,  which  is  not  a  logical  demonstration  of  its 
poverty.  The  rise  of  our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood, 
and  vitals,  and  clothes,  and  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse 
than  English  beggars.  The  lowness  of  interest,  in  all  other  coun- 
tries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of  misery ;  there  being  no 
trade  to  emplov  any  borrower.  Hence  alone  comes  the  deamess 
of  land,  since  the  savers  have  no  other  way  to  layout  their  money: 
hence  the  deamess  of  necessaries  of  life :  because  the  tenants  can- 
not aflbrd  to  pay  such  extravagant  rates  for  land,  (which  thev 
must  take,  or  go  a-begging,)  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle 
and  of  corn,  although  themselves  should  live  upon  chaff.  Hence 
our  increase  of  bmlding  in  this  city;    because  workmen  hare 

*  Swift,  on  all  occasions,  manifests  a  great  anxiety  to  draw  a  line  bctvFeen  the  uadTe  Trisb 
and  the  English  settled  in  Irehuid.  He  calls  the  Irish  protestants  "'  Englishmen  born  here,**  awl 
he  BDoaks  of  them  in  the  Drapicr^s  letters,  as  "  the  true  English  people  of  Ireland.'"  Swift  haA 
no  iaca  of  being  confounded  with  the  Irish  people,  whom  be  sweepmglj  described  in  one  of  his 
punphlots,  as  '*  idle,  nvage,  beastly,  and  thievish.**  This  is  not  exactly  the  langoagc  of  an 
Irish  patriot 

f  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Short  View  i^  the  State  t^f  Ireland^'  pnbliihcd  t 
1 7i7.    Scott's  Edition  of  Swift^'vol.  vii,  p.  118 9— -10. 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  one  another,  and  one-half  of  them  are 
infalliblj  undone.  Hence  the  daily  increase  of  bankers,  who  may 
be  a  necessary  evil  in  a  trading  country,  but  most  ruinous  in  ours  ; 
who,  for  their  private  advantage,  have  sent  away  all  our  silver, 
and  one-third  of  our  gold ;  so  that  within  three  years  past  the 
running  cash  of  the  nation,  which  was  about  five  hundred  tnousand 
pounds,  is  nov?-  less  than  two,  and  must  daily  diminish,  unless  we 
have  liberty  to  coin,  as  well  as  that  important  kingdom  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  meanest  principality  in  the  German  empire/' 

Swift  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  a  chief  portion  of  the  misery 
of  Ireland  was  attributable  to  the  monopolizing  statutes  of  Wil- 
liam III,  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  countries,  and  had  thus  almost  entirely  ruined 
the  principal  Irish  manufactures.  Swift  was  one  of  those'men,  who, 
whatever  be  the  name  of  their  politics,  have  a  constitutional  hatred 
of  tyranny  under  certain  forms.     He  soon  saw,  and  felt  keenly,  the 
injustice  and  evil  done  to  Ireland  by  the  oppressive  statutes  of 
William  ;  and  his  soul  burned  vnthin  him  to  give  expression  to  his 
feelings  on  the  subject.     "  Do  not,'**  said  he  one  day  to  his  friend 
Delany, — "  Do  not  these  corruptions  and  villanies  of  men  eat  your 
flesh  and  exhaust  your  spirits  V    Swift  was  not  long  in  giving  vent 
to  his  indignation  in  words,   which  he  did  in  the  short  treatise 
published  in  1720,  entitled  ^^Aproposal  for  the  universal  me  of  Irish 
Manufacture^  4"C.,  utterly  rejecting  and  renouncing  everything  wear- 
able that  comes  from  England.'''*,    The  only  remedy  that  occurred  to 
Swift,  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured  from  the  causes 
referred  to,  was  that  of  creating  a  home  market  for  the  goods  which 
the  Irish  vere  so  iniquitously  prohibited  from  exporting  to  other 
countries.     For  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  establish  a  kind  of 
national  association  or  agreement  to  use  Irish  manufactures  in  pre- 
ference to  those  imported  from  England.     In  his  pamphlet,  he 
suggested,  whether  the  parliament,  instead  of  legislating  ^on 
politics  and  divinity,  ought  not  bestow  some  attention  on  the  afiairs 
of  the  nation  !   and  asked  '^  What  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
thought  (it  to  make  resolution,  nemine  eontradicente^  against  wearing 
any  cloth  or  stuff  in  their  fsunilies,  which  were  not  the  growth  and 
inanufacture  of  Ireland  '^ — spreading  the  execution  of  this  resolu- 
tion, by  their  own  practice  and  encouragement !  Ladies,  also,  were 
recommended  to  use  Irish  stufis  exclusively  for  the  fomiture  of 
their  houses,  and  for  gowns  and  petticoats  for  themselves  and  their 
blighters.     "  Upon  the  whole,''  said  Swift,  "  and  to  crown  all 
the  rest,  let  a  firm  resolution  be  taken  by  male  and  female,  never  to 
<ippear  with  one  shred  that  comes  from  England^  and  let  all  the 
people  say  Amen."      He  also  argued  the  necessity  of  working  up 
the  various  kinds  of  Irish  raw  material  by  the  Irish  people  them- 
^Ives ;    dissuading  from  the  use  of  English  coal  in  preference  to 
Irish,  and  adopting  the  observation  of  somebody  that  "  Ireland 
would  never  be  happy,  till  a  law  were  made  for  burning  everything 
that  came  from  England  enccqpt  the  people  and  their  coals." 
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Thia  painj)hlet  of  Swift's  attracted  unirersal  attention.  The 
people  hailed  it  with  delight ;  the  government  and  monopolists 
with  alarm  and  indignation.  The  English  goyemment,  jealon?  of 
everything  like  independency  of  spirit  in  Ireland,  seized  and  prose- 
cuted the  printer  of  the  pamphlet,  as  being  a  seditious,  factious, 
and  virulent  libel,  published  with  a  design  of  setting  the  two  king- 
doms at  variance.  Upon  trial,  however,  the  jury,  though  they  had 
been  carefully  selected  by  the  government,  brought  in  the  printer 
NOT  GUILTY.  The  lord  chief-justice  received  their  verdict  with 
astonishment,  and  after  an  harangue,  sent  them  back  to  reconsider 
their  decision.  The  same  verdict  was  returned,  and  again  and 
again  were  the  jury  sent  back  ;  until  eleven  hours  had  elapjsed  and 
they  had  been  sent  back  nine  times,  when  they  reluctantly  left  the 
matter  in  the  judge's  hands  by  a  special  verdict.  Great  iudignatioi], 
among  all  parties,  followed  the  tyranny  of  the  judge ;  and  the 
issue  was  a  virtual  triumph  for  Swift  and  the  popular  party.  I'he 
trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  term  to  term,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  lord-lieutenant,  who  granted  a  noli 
prosequi^  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  affair.  Swift  improved  his 
advantage,  and  almost  annihilated  the  judge  by  a  succession  of 
bitter  epigrams  and  satires. 

The  next  subject  which  attracted  the  Beano's  attention,  and 
drew  forth  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule,  was  the  project  to  establish  a 
National  Bank,  which  was  shortly  after  abandoned.  But  the  great 
question  upon  which  Swift  distinguished  himself,  and  in  connection 
with  which  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  was  Wood's  patent  for  issuhig  a  copper  coinage,  and  which 
he  strenuously  and  successfully  resisted  through  the  famous  letters  of 
*'The  Drapier."  There  being  a  deficiency  of  copper  coinage  in  Ire- 
land, apatenthadbeengranted  to  one  William  Wood,  for  coining  cop- 
per money  for  the  use  of  Ireland.  Wood  had  obtained  the  patent 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  George  I.,  to  whom  Wood  had  promised  a  share  of  the 
profits.  It  was  passed  without  consulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  or 
privy  council,  or  parliament  of  Ireland ;  and,  conferring  as  it  did, 
the  right  of  exercising  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  govern- 
ment, upon  an  obscure  individual,  there  was  a  large  party  among 
the  ascendancy  faction  of  Ireland,  who  declaimed  against  the 
patent  and  prepared  to  offer  it  their  strenuous  resistance.  Just  a« 
the  struggle  was  commencing.  Swift  spoke  out  in  his  celebrated 
Drapier's  Letters ;  which  at  once  attracted  an  extraordinary  share 
of  attention.  They  were  strong  in  argument,  brilliant  in  humour, 
and  abounded  in  that  bitter  personal  satire,  which  is,  in  ^neral,  so 
attractive  to  the  multitude.  Misrepresentation  also  was  not  spared, 
Wood  being  assailed  as  originally  "  a  hardware-man^^  and  **  low 
mechanic,^^  but  who  was  now  an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  pro- 
prietor, eager  to  ruin  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  merely  in 
order  to  secure  an  exorbitant  profit  to  hhnself. 
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The  nation  was  soon  thoroughly  roused  against  Wood's  project. 
The  Irish  parliament  also,  alar/ned  lest  their  monopoly  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  fiirther  interfered  with  by  the  English  government, 
joined  in  resistance  to  the  scheme,  and  addressed  the  crown 
against  it.  Parties  of  all  denominations  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  hated  new  copper  coinage.  The  tradesmen  to  whom  it  was 
consigned,  refused  to  receive  it,  and  endeavoured  by  public  adver- 
tisement, to  remove  the  scandal  of  the  accursed  traffic.  Associa- 
tions were  formed  for  refusing  the  currency ;  which  extended,  from 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  classes,  down  even  to  the 
liawkers  and  news  boys,  who  gave  notice  to  all  gentlemen,  ladies, 
and  others,  who  shall  have  occasion  to  buy  news,  poems,  songs, 
letters,  lampoons,  &c.,  that  they  will  not  receive  or  offer  in 
exchange  any  of  William  Wood's  drossy  halfpence  or  farthings, 
because  they  can  neither  get  news,  ale,  tobacco,  brandy,  nor  snuff, 
for  such  cursed  stuff." 

The  opposition  gradually  gathered  strength  ;  Wood''s  effigy  was 
burned  by  the  populace ;  and  it  was  even  considered  unsafe  in  any 
one  to  be  supposed  favourable  to  Wood's  project.  The  adminis* 
tration,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  endeavoured  to  let  the 
scheme  drop  gradually,  by  limiting  the  issue  of  halfpence  to 
je40,000  instead  of  i?100,000.  But  the  public  would  not  be  thus 
appeased  ;  and  their  demands  increased  instead  of  abating  with  the 
concession.  Swift  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  public 
attention  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  In  the  Drapier's  fourth 
letter.  Swift  boldly  treated  of  Hhe  royal  prerogative,  the  almost 
exclusive  employment  of  the  natives  of  England  in  places  of  trust 
and  emolument  in  Ireland,  the  dependency  upon  England  to  which 
that  kingdom  had  been  reduced,  and  the  power  which  had  been 
assumed,  of  binding  the  Irish  nation  by  laws  to  which  it  had  not 
given  consent  by  means  of  its  representatives, — insisting  that  "all 
government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  slavery."  Swift  also  alluded  to  the  acts  of  secret  influ- 
ence, and  threats  of  open  violence  which  had  been  employed  to  ram 
Wood's  half-pence  "  down  the  throats"  of  the  Irish, — concluding 
this  part  of  his  letter  in  the  following  language  : — ''  The  remedy 
is  wholly  in  your  own  hands,  and,  therefore,  I  have  digressed  a 
little,  in  order  to  refresh  and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably 
raised  amongst  you,  and  to  let  you  see,  that,  by  the  laws  of  GoDt, 
of  Nature,  of  Nations,  and  of  your  Country,  you  are,  and 
OUGHT  to  be,  as  Fhkb  a  people  as  your  brethren  in  England."*' 

No  sooner  was  this  bold  avowal  made,  tlian  the  arm  of  the 
government  was  raised  to  strike  down  the  author.  A  proclamation 
was  inmiediately  issued,  ofiering  a  reward  of  <f  800  for  the  discovery 
of  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Drapier'^s  letter  ;  Harding,  the  printer, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  prosecution  immediately  conunenced 
against  him,  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  Swift  was  not  daunted 
by  this  menacing  procedure  of  the  government,  but  boldly  went  to 
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the  levee  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  then  Lord  Carteret,  and  demanded 
in  the  hearing  of  his  conrtien,  the  meaning  of  these  aeveritMs 
against  a  poor  indostrions  tradesman,  who  had  published  two  or 
three  letters  designed  for  the  good  of  his  country  !  Carteret,  with 
considerable  rea£nes8,  evaded  the  expostulation,  by  a  qvotatkm* 
from  Virgil ! 

When  the  grand  juiy  assembled,  and  the  bill  ageunst  the  printer 
of  the  Drapier's  letter  had  been  presented  to  them,  after  some  con- 
sideration, they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ignoramus  upon  the  bill. 
Whitshed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  could  only  gratify  his  impotent 
spite  by  dissolving  the  grand  jury,  who  returned  into  society 
mnoured  and  thanked  for  their  patriotism,  while  the  Chief  Justice 
was  execrated  for  his  arbitrary  conduct.  The  next  grand  jury  of 
the  county  and  citv  of  Dublin  presented  Wood^s  scheme  as  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  patriots 
by  whom  it  had  been  exposed.  The  government  were  now  afnud, 
tha^.  if  they  persevered  with  their  ill-considered  project,  a  civil  war 
might  ensue ;  and  they  prepared,  with  all  dispatch,  to  revoke  the 
patent.  Wood  was  indemnified  by  a  grant  of  <f  3000  yearly,  for 
twelve  years ;  the  administration  was  discomfited ;  and  Swift  and 
the  Irisn  party  obtained  a  decided  victory. 

**  The  DKAPiEa  ^  now  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  country.  He  was  almost  worshipped  by  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the  patriot  to  outlive  his  popu- 
larity ;  and,  when  the  occasion  of  his  great  success  has  passed 
from  the  memories  of  men,  to  be' passed  by  and  forgotten,  if  not 
to  become  the  maligned  and  aspersed  of  all  parties.  But,  to  the 
honour  of  the  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  people  lor  whom 
Swift  risked  his  safety,  he  carried  with  him  to  his  graye  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  Irish  nation.  Ehren  when  he  had  become  next  to 
a  moping  idiot,  his  steps,  when  he  walked  out  in  Dublin,  were 
attended  by  thousands  of  people,  who  showered  down  blessings  on 
his  head.  When  he  visited  a  town  in  which  he  was  not  usnaDy 
resident,  his  reception  was  something  like  that  of  a  sovereign 
prince.j*  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  triumphal 
processions  took  place  in  his  honour.  Dublin  warmly  cheridied 
the  patriot,  and  the  citizens  constituted  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
body-guard  in  his  defence.  It  is  related  that,  *^  When  on  one  occar 
fton,  Walpole  meditated  an  arrest,  his  proposal  was  checked  by  a 
prudent  friend,  who  inquired  if  he  could  spare  ten  thousand  soldiers 
to  guard  the  messenger  who  should  execute  so  perilous  a  commis- 
sion.'^J 

^  After  this  great  event  in  his  life.  Swift  continued  at  intervals,  U) 
cUrect  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  consideration  of  their 
rights  and  interests,  by  means  of  pamphlets  upon  various  topics, 

*  Res  duT»,  et  Rgn!  novitas,  me  talla  oogmit  molSri . 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  Swift.  X  IWd. 
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QA^W'ffjttlcil^yet  .titl^.>  'He;  w«8  alao  .ovgaged  im  his. rooatiofv  o^ 
CH^MimiA)!,  in  xesikinff  any  f^Iaxal^on  <$  the  p^al:lawg  a^ngt 
^e  4i8B^t4nL  He  held  up  iV^  body  to.6eyej:8  and  rejieated  ndi^ 
cok^  ,$».ipfpeiprf tenders  of  ^^  >  for  the  refbnned  raligion  a»d  tha 

Erote^toat  succession.  He  also  ridiculed  the  claims  of  the  catho- 
C8*  to  relief  from  penal  disabilities ;  but  insinuated,  that  if  relaza^. 
tion  w^re  to  be  made  at  idl,  it  ought  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  Jfche 
Roman  catholics  than  of  th^  protestant  dsssenters.  He  compared 
the  fomer  to  a  lion  chained  and  deprived  of  hia  fangs  and  clawB ;  and 
the  latter  to  a  wild  cat  loose,  in  full  possession  of  its  teeth  and  talons^ 
which  it  was  ready  to  fix  into  the  body  of  the  Church  of  England* 
The  I>eaa  «bo  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  disposition  of  church 
property  on  aeveral  oocadons,  and  zealously  defended  the  grea^ 
body  of  the .  clergy  from  what  he  considered  to  be  the  ..encroachi 
meoAa  of  the  bisjb^ij^  <..    ^t 

AjB|er  the  death  of  Dean  Swift,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  ^tbq 
oppressions  of  the  government,  again  subsided ;  and  a  loqg  p^rio(\ 
ctf  quiescent  suffering  ensued.  The  efforts  of  Swift  to  encpurag^ 
tbi  growth  of  Irish  manufi^ture,  entirely  failed, — ohie^  owii^g  tg| 
th^&oi.thaty  in  spite  of  all  patriotism^  the  great  mass  wul  co^tinua 
to  purchase  the  best,  handsomest^  and  cheapest  commodities  in  tha 
watket  i(uo  matt^.^by  whpm^made)  so  ;3oon  as  tl^e  jS^st  fira.ot  * 
the.^eal  which  dictated  the  renunciation  of  foreign  man)ifs^turq| 
lvw,^«it  AjbB  fiwy ;,  but  also  on  account  of  the  want,o£  unity  aw 
Md>)|iati#i^amoDg  the  Irish  people  at  this  period.  .  The  cathqli^fil 
fel^  tfca.t, tt^y,,had  UQtWnj;  to  struggle  for;  they,.Wi^e»i#ej^J;^ 
98B^ng^3  and  foreigner^ mtheir  own  land*  Irewidjv^ii^^Yr^lj^ 
estate  fiumed  by  English  managers :  public  opin^on.nau  no  iufla^ncf) 
iait:  ti^e  J«w,  backed  by  the  soldiery,  was  the  instfpaniept  ent* 
fiWjfii^ift^  .^  sulg^ction  of  the  natives,  who,  h»ving«no  prospepi^ 
^■y^iyf^XW^  to  ufitika  th«  dighte«t»exertiw  in;their-0wn<beh^1€. 
Hopc^  was  altogether  extinguished,  and  the  nation  seemed  a  dead 
lOBss^/ui^I^to.reGiiBt,  in  th^  slightest  degree  tbe4«)cto^^;j|bpen^| 
<>f  the  «uliugf]^owen  ''  Wit^,  this  part  of  his  countrjf^  lustory /, 
Wa  Moore,  "  an  Irish  Chronicler  has  little  else  to  do  il'iau  t<| 
Wipuru  over  it  and  be  silent."  .  ,  .  ^ .,,  | 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.,  in  1727,  the  Ca,tholi.c,nQLiUty» 
ge^t^ry.and  clergv,  approached  the  throne  in  a'humble  and  W^| 
.addrew.     Lord  jOelvm  headed  the  respectable  deputation  which^ 
presented  it  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Majesty, 
But  though  emanating  from  the  heada  of  a  body  representing^  five- 

*  The  foUotrmg  pawue  from  Swift*f  viitingt  will  sufBciently  tbow  to  what  a  miMnible  state 
of  HelotiBm  the  mtboSy  of  the  Catholics  were  now  rednced :  "We  look  npon  them, "  says  he, 
**  to  be  altogether  w  ineonsidenble  as  the  women  and  children.  Their  lands  are  almost  entirely 
^flcen  &Qm  them,  and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more ;  and  for  the  little 
Uut  Dsmains,  proriaon  is  made  by  the  late  act  against  Popery,  that  it  will  daily  crumble  awajr. 
In  the  meantime,  the  common  people,  without  leaders,  without  discipline^  or  natural  courage,  being 
little  better  than  hewen  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  ciqiacity  of  doing  any  mis. 
«««f,  if  th^y  ^nn  ever  so  well  inclined." 

X 
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sixthB  of  the  Irish  people,  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  either 
of  the  deputation  or  the  address.  It  was  not  even  known 'whether 
it  was  ever  transmitted  to  his  Majesty,  as  desired,  or  not.  It  is 
supposed  tliat  tlie  document  was  suppressed,  because  it  was  cona- 
dered  impolitic  to  ackuowledge  that  there  were  any  Roman  catholics 
even  in  existence.  They  were  to  be  altogether  forgotten  in  the 
nation :  the  law  did  not  recognise  them  :  4hQj  were  to  have  udther 
part  nor  lot  in  the  legislation  of  their  country. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Primate,  Boulter,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  suppression  of  the  catholic  address.  This  churchman  ruled 
Ireland  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  having  an  especial  hatred  to  the  catho- 
lic part  of  the  population.  The  imion  of  the  catholics  with  the 
proiestants  in  their  resistance  to  Wood's  halfpence,  had  been  highly 
alarming  to  him.  He  feared  that  they  might  fraternize  on  other 
points  ;  and  complained,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, — 
"  I  find  tliat  the  people  of  every  religion,  country,  and  party  here, 
are  alike  set  against  Wood's  halfpence,  and  that  their  agreement  in 
this  has  had  a  mogt  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  this  nation  by 
bringing  on  intimaciea  between  pavigts  and  the  Wkigs^  who  before  had 
no  correspondence  with  them.  The  Primate  feared  for  the 
Protestant  Ascendancy,  knowing  that  it  was  based  on  disunions  and 
bitter  dissensions  among  the  people.  But  he  might  have  spared 
himself  his  alarm.  England  had  only  to  raise  the  ghost  of  popery, 
as  of  oldf  and  the  resistance  at  once  subsided,  and  the  people  &]] 
to  pieces  again, — the  protestants  pursuing  their  career  of  malignancy 
against  their  catholic  fellow  subjects  as  before. 

The  .miserable  remnant  of  a  franchise  yet  remaining  to  the  Iridi 
catholics  was  now  (about  1727)  taken  away  from  them;  and  it 
was  done  surreptitiously.  It  seems  that  Primate  Boulter  attri- 
buted the  growing  fraternization  between  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testants to  the  small  share  still  possessed  by  the»foriner,  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  accordingly  it  was  resolved  at  once  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  with 
the  false  heading  of  ''  A  Bill  to  regtdate.,  &c.  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,'*^  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  total 
disfranchisement  of  the  Irish  catholics.  The  bill  was  hurried  through 
both  houses,  and  passed,  before  the  catholics  were  aware  that  such 
a  measure  was  even  under  consideration ;  and  it  received  the  royal 
assent  before  they  could  even  offer  their  formal  protest  against  it ! 
This  measure  completed  the  enslavement  of  the  Irish  people,-* 
leavmg  nine-tenths  of  the  oation  at  the  entire  mercy  of  an  irres- 
ponsiUe  and  unprincipled  oligarchy. 

About  the  same  time,  several  grievous  additions  were  made  to 
the  penal  code.  Applications  having  been  made  by  the  repr^en- 
tatives  of  some  ancient  Roman  catholic  families,  for  the  reversion 
of  outlawries,  incurred  by  the  insurrection  of  1641, — and  the  law 
agents  who  were  employed  on  the  occasion,  being  catholics, — the 
protestaat  ascendancy,  fearing  that  they  might  prevail  on  their 
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clients  to  come  forward  again  with  applications  at  a  futnre  oppor- 
tunity, brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  absolutely  disqualifying  all 
Roman  catholics  from  practising  as  solicitors — ^the  only  branch  of 
the  legal  profession  in  which  they  were  then  allowed  to  practice. 
AVhile  the  bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  several 
Roman  cathoh'cs  of  Dublin  and  Cork  Qommenced  a  subscription  for 
the  purpose  of   legally  and  constitutionally  opposing  it, — ^when 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  give  information  to  the 
government,  that  the  money  thus  collected,  was  intended  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  bring  in  popeey  and  the  pretender.     A 
committee   of  the   House  of  Commons  was  forthwith  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affair,  and  they  found  that  all  that  had  been 
collected  in  these  two  cities  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  was  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  !     And  yet  they  resolved,  that  it  appeared  to 
them,  **  that  preat  sums  of  money  had  been  collected  and  raised, 
and  a  fiind  established  by  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
through  the  influence  of  their  clergy,  highly  detrimental  to  the 
protestant  interest^  and  of  imminent  danger  to  the  present  happy 
establishment  ^';    and  thev  farther  resolved  to  address  the  lord- 
lieutenant,   calling  upon  him    '^  to  issue  his  proclamation  to  all 
magistrates,  to  put  the  laws  against  Popery  in  execution."     In 
consequence  of  this  address,  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  all 
penal  laws  against  the  catholics  were  strictly  enforced.     In  the 
meantime,  the  bill  disqualifying  catholic  solicitors  from  the  exercise 
of  their  calling,  had  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  passed  into  a 
law.    AboTit  the  same  time,  bills  were  passed  for  registering  the 
popish  clergy,  and  for  annulling  all  marriages  between  catholics 
and  protestants.     Barristers  or  solicitors  marrying  catholics  were 
subjected  to  all  the  penalties  and  disqualifications  of   catholics. 
The  converts  from  catholicity  were  also  treated  with  the  indignity 
due  to  them  for  the  desertion  of  their  faith,  when  tempted  by  filthy 
lucre :  they  were  disabled  from  acting  as  justices  of  peace,  so  long 
a*  their  wives  or  children  continued  catholics ;  and  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed  of  an  almost  equally  oppressive  character  with 
those  from  whioii  they  had  escaped  by  the  desertion  of  Catholicism. 
Another  notable  act  of  the  Irish  Commons  at  this  time  deserves  to 
^  mentioned :  persons  robbed  by  privateers,  during  war  with  anj* 
popish  power,  were  to  betreimbursed  by  Ghrand  Jury  presentment^ 
a.nd  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  lands  of 
popish  inhabitants  only ! 

^  We  have  now  nearly  completed  our  melancholy  record  of  the 
bigotted  and  intolerant  legislation  of  this  period.  The  contempla- 
tion of  it  is  most  painfal,  and  enough  to  make  the  heart  sick.  It 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  trace  the  working  of  these  penal  laws,  and 
to  pourtray  the  misery,  suffering  and  sorrow,  which  they  carried 
throughout  the  nation ;  but  the  detail  would  occupy  too  much 
"pace,  and  besides,  it  is  unnecessai^.  The  simple  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  themselves,  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  enor* 
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mity  of  the  le^slature  which  passed  them  into  a  hiw,  and  to  render 
all  rhetorical  illustration  and  embellishment  a  mere  work  of  saper- 
erogation.  • 

It  is  dwful  to  reflect  UkaX  all'this  cruelty  was  feipetraied  npon 
the  Irish  catholics,  nnder  the. preteac^  of  xega^d  for ^e  interests 
of  religion !  Christianity  itselt,  pure  and  spotkss,  was  dragged 
through  mire  and  blood,  by  men  who  spumed  its  commands, 
mocked  its  precepts,  and  defied  its  injunctions.  Protestantism 
became  the  watch- word  of  a  faction,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  honour,  virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  and  trample  them  under- 
foot, merely  to  subserve  their  own  vHe  and  selfish  purposes. 

It  is  usual,  in  this  country,  to  speak  with  horror  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  popery ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  bad  enough.  But  s 
darker  chapter  by  far,  in  pur  countrVs  history,  is,  the  persecutions 
of  protestantism.  The  records  of  religious  persecution  in  all  coun- 
tries, have  nothing  more  hideous  to  ofier  to  our  notice,  than  the 
Srotestant  persecutions  of  the  Irish  catholics.  On  th«n  all  the 
evices  of  cruelty  were  exhausted.  Ingenuitv  was  taxed  to  devise 
new  plans  of  perseoution,  till  the  machinery  of  penal  iniquity  mifffat 
almost  be  pronounced  perfect.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  persecutions  of  "  Popery'^  occurr^  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age, 
when  such  practises  were  sanctioned  by  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  time ;  whereas  the  persecutions  of  "  Prelacy''  occurred 
in  a  comparatively  civilized  and  enlightened  age,  in  the  days  of 
Locke,  and  Addison,  and  Swift,  when  the  English  constitution  had 
become  full-blown,  ^Hhe  pride  of  the  world  and  the  envy  of  the 
surrounding  nations.'*' 

It  was  not,  however,  either  in  protestantism  or  episcopacy  that  the 
disposition  to  persecute  the  Irish  catholics  originated.  Ueneraliy 
speaking,  all  sects  are  nearly  alike  as  regards  their  toleration  of 
other  sects.  So  long  as  they  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  they 
will  regard  each  other  with  nearly  the  same  feelings.  But  give  to 
any  one  'of  them  the  power  and  the  temptation,  and  it  will  perse- 
cute. It  was  because  protestantism  was  identified  with  the  Eng- 
lish ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  because  that  ascej^ancy  had  at  its 
command  the  physical  force  of  the  government, — that  the  eniel 
penal  laws  against  the  Irish  catholics  were  enacted.  The  civil  es- 
tablishment of  religion  in  all  countries  has  led  to  results  of  the  same 
kind ;  though  in  none,  have  its  evils,  fed  and  swoln  through  a 
thousand  channels,  reached  to  so  enormous  a  magnitude  as  they  did 
in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

All  the  means  of  persecution,  however,  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  catholics,  did  not  check  the  increase  of  their  nmn- 
bers.  Like  the  oppressed  Hebrew,  under  Pharaoh,  "  the  more 
they  afilicted  them  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew."  Notwith- 
standing coercion,  banishment,  civil  disabilities,  and  pains  and 
penalties  of  all  kinds,  in  order  t^  induce  them  to  embrace  the  creed 
of  their  protestant  masters,  the  catholics  went  on  multiplying  in  an 
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increasing  ratio  from  year  to  year.  Even  though  catholic  industry 
was  crashed,  and  catholic  property  broken  up,  and  the  entire 
catholic  population  condemned  to  poverty  and  ignominy,  their  reli- 
gion flourished  and  extended, — ^while  protestantism  stood  still  and 
even  retrogaded  in  point  of  numbers.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  the  catholics  were  only  about  a  million  and  a  half:  at 
the  close  of  the  century  they  were  five-  millions  strong.  Th«8 
"  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains.^^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  such  attempts  to  crush  opinion  by 
means  of  penal  laws  and  the  instruments  of  physical  force,  are  cer- 
tain to  fail  in  the  end.  Thought  refuses  to  obey  the  material  laws, 
and  invariably  rises  above  thenr.  The  public  mind  is  ftlway8>  ex- 
ceedingly stubborn,  in  its  resistance  to  the  attempts  made  to  coerce 
it  into  particular  forms  of  thought  and  action.  A  religions  ore»d* 
especially,  cannot  be  put  down  hy  force,  unless  the  people  profes- 
sing it  can  be  wholly  exterminated.  And  It  wonld  have  been  both 
laborious  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  to  have  now  made  such  an 
attempt  with  the  Irish  Catholics — ^though  a  "  massacre''  was  more 
than  once  generally  spo^^en  of.  Besides,  *  they  were  still  needed  as 
a  kind  of  serfe,  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  give  it  value.  They  were 
therefore  allowed  to  exist,  shorn  of  every  vestige  of  privilege,  and 
reduced  to  the  very  lowest  condition  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
human  beings  to  live. 
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Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  II.— Ignonnee  of  the  English  people  on  the  condition 
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horror  of  the  Catholics— Projected  massacre— Rebellion  of  1746— The  Earl  of 
Chesterfield — Ireland  remains  tranquil — More  sanguinary  statutes — Foreign 
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Means  taken  by  the  English  to  withdraw  them  from  the  army  of  France — Farther 
odious  measures  contemplated  by  Lord  Chesterfield — Is  recalled— Revival  of  the 
penal  cruelties  against  the  Catholics — ^Stone,  the  Irish  primate— The  opposition 
to  government — Charles  Lucas — Collision  between  Government  and  Parliament — ' 
The  **  scrambling  committee*'— French  invasion — Catholics  express  their  Loyalty 
— Union  projected — Protestant  mob— Singular  proceedings— Death  of  George  II. 
Condition  of  Society  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

While  the  Irish  people  were  thus  reduced  to  the  last  state  of  misery, 
^e  manaffers  of  Ireland  appointed  by  the  English  government, 
persevered  in  the  same  undeviating  policy  of  coercion  and  injustice. 
A^U  lords-lieutenant  were  alike,  whether  appointed  by  the  Whig 
or  the  Tory  fections.*     They  came  to  Ireland,  not  to  govern  its 

*  Of  the  two  Duties  the  Whigi  were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Catholics;  the 
JJJ«aty  of  the  Irii  whigB  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  imiMtico  aiid  a  dread  of  retaliation ; 
ftet  of  tife  Engliah  was  the  result  of  a  nirit  of  freedom  and  ill-judged  patriotism.  Tbey  chci-^ 
^bc^lUberty  as  the  first  of  blessmgs  and  the  ezalUtion  and  glory  of  England,  as  paramount  to 
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peojde,  so  that  they  might  prosper,  or  accumulate  wealth,  or 
become  contented  and  useful  citizens,  but  rather  to  prevent  their 
profpering,  to  keep  the  population  poor,  to  break  their'  spirits,  and 
above  all,  to  prevent  them  competing  with  the  trade  and  manu&c- 
ture  of  England.  The  Engush  governor,  for  the  time  being, 
was  not  allowed  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  :  he  was 
only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  £Eu;tion,  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  He  had  also  the  English  government  to  consult, 
which  generally  knew  little  of  the  Irish  people,  and  never  studied 
their  interests,  unless  with  the  view  of  obstructing  them. 

As  for  the  English  people,  they  at  this  time  knew  little  more  of 
Iirelaiid  than  they  did  of  Cochin-China, — ^fturther  than  it  was  a 
country  subject  to  the  king  of  England,  full  of  bogs,  inhabited  by 
iriUl  Iiish  papists,  who  were  kept  m  awe  only  by  means  of  English 
troops;  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
England  if  Ireland  were  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, — ^the 
tvjAdition  prevailing,  that  there  must  every  forty  years  be  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.*  There  was  not  the  slightest  inducement,  therefcwe, 
for  any  English  manager  to  govern  Ireland  in  a  liberal  spirit, — 
seeing  that  there  was  no  encouragement  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
my  support  from  the  English  peome,  and  no  movement  of  any  kind 
among  the  Irish  catholics  themselves.  He  would  have  been  deemed 
a  mad  knight-errant,  who  in  those  days,  would  have  proposed  a 
measure  of  justice,  no  matter  how  small,  for  the  Irish  people. 

The  Irish  parliaments  of  the  time  were  the  mere  instruments 
of  maintaining  the  tyrannical  ascendancy  of  the  protestant  &ction. 
It  is  true,  that  under  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
(1731)  the  opposition  party,  self-styled  the  patriots,  became  a 
strong  body  m  the  House  of  Commons.  But  their  patriotism 
was  generally  confined  to  serving  themselves,  for  they  took  care 
never  to  pass  any  laws  whose  object  was  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Shortly  after  the  duke  of  Dorset  assumed  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy, the  English  government,  eager  to  escape  from  the  control 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  sup- 
plies for  twenty-one  years.  The  "  patriots,*^  however,  mustered 
strong  against  the  government,  and  rejected  the  government  propo- 
sition by  a  majority  of  one. 

the  kWB  of  natioM,  to  all  monl  or  religious  obligations.  They  aUiorred  popery  as  the  patent 
of  servile  aud  passive  obedience,  and  viewed  IrelaQd  as  the  rival  and  competitor  of  England. 
To  extirpate  the  one  and  keep  down  the  oUier  became  a  principal  object  of  the  policy  of  the 
whig  administration  under  Georae  I.  The  annals  of  this  reign  are  stamed  bv  frequent  perseea* 
tions  of  the  catholic  gentry  and  clergy,  by  diai^ceful  additions  to  the  code,  by  miqmtons  deaaons 
of  the  courts  of  law,  by  unconstitutional  encroachments  on  the  charter  of  Irish  independence, 
and  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  famine.— O^Gokor's  Hlttory  of  the  Irith  Catholicty  p.  188. 

*  *^  I  have  seen,**  says  Swift,  "  the  grossest  suppositions  passed  upon  them :  that  the  wild 
Irish  were  taken  in  toils ;  but  that  in  some  time,  tney  would  grow  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  yoitr 
hands.  I  have  been  asked  by  hundreds,  and  particularly  by  your  neighbours,  your  tenania  at 
Pepper-harrow,  'whether  1  had  come  from  Ireland  by  sea ^*  and  upon  the  arrival  of  an 
Irishman  to  a  country-town,  I  have  known  crowds  coming  about  him,  and  wondering  t|>ecc  him 
look  so  much  better  than  themselves.*^ — Swift*s  Woaas,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12. 
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These  ^  patriats^  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  increase  the  bnt^ 
den  of  the  established  chnreh  upon  the  Irish  people,  by  abolishing 
the  tithe  of  ajOfistment  or  tithe  of  pasturage.  This  tithe  fell  prin- 
cipally upen  the  class  of  occupiers  of  land,  who  were  certainly  the 
best  able  to  pay  for  the  religion  which  they  had  themselves  esta* 
blished.  It  was  also  by  far  the  most  profitable  tithe  which  the 
clergy  enjoyed,  and  was  collected  •  without  difficulty  or  causing 
popular  commotion  or  resistance.  But  the  Irish  legislature,  which 
of  <5onrse  consisted  principally  of  Irish  landed  proprietors,  resolved 
to  g^t  rid  of  the  burden  and  place  it  upon  other  shoulders, — even 
though  they  should  thereby  rob  the  church  which  they  had  so  zea- 
lously endeavoured  to  serve  by  means  of  the  penal  laws.  They 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  abolishing  the  tithe  of  agistment, 
under  the  pretence  of  serving  the  ^^  protestant  interest^^  (meaning 
^re  suppose,  their  (Ht?t)^ — ^and  thus  relieved  themselves  from  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  state  church — ^handing  the  clergy  over 
from  the  wealthy  protestant  landholders  to  the  poor  catholic 
peasantry,  on  whom  the  burden  of  supporting  them  has  ever  since 
chiefly  lain. 

The  oppressive  exactions  which  followed  this  shameAil  measure, 
cansed  fearful  sufFering  thronghout  the  land.  As  only  about  one 
fortieth  part  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  under  tillage,* 
and  those  under  pasturage  were  entirely  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Irish  Commons,  the  new 
burden  must  have  been  severely  felt.  Every  article  the  catholic 
peasant  possessed  was  now  taxed  to  pay  a  clergy  which  he 
hated.  Though  he  himself  famished,  and  his  children  were  in 
absolute  want,  he  must  still  pay  the  clergyman  his  tithe  while 
an  atom  of  property  remained ;  anil  all  the  while,  that  the  rich 
protestant  landowner;  who  had  relieved  himself  of  the  burden, 
was  rolling  in  affluence,  and  swaggering  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  degradation  of  its  people.  The  scourge  of  tithe-proc- 
tors commenced, — for  the  rectors  needed  some  such  class  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  universal  odium  of  the  people, — and  now  the 
peasantry  were  given  up  to  all  the  goadings  of  injustice  and  all  the 
cruelties  of  clerical  exaction. 

Agriculture  having  received  a  great  blow  by  these  and  other 
measures,  and  a  season  of  drought  having  occurred,  the  consequence 
was  a  desolating  famine,  in  the  vear  1740,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  in  the  memory  of  man,"f  in  which  four  hundred  thou- 

*  Soo  Pmmatb  Boqltrr''b  Correspondence. 

-f  Famine  had  been  making  periodical  vinta  to  Ireland  before  this  period  ;  sparing  neither  the 
protcatanU  of  the  North  nor  the  Catholics  of  the  South.  In  1727,  Primate  Boulter  made  a 
joumcj  into  the  North,  which  ^tus  cliicfly  inhabited  bj  protestants,  and  "  met  all  the  roads  full 
of  whole  families,  who  hail  Icfl  their  homes  to  beg  bread,  since  their  neigbbomnhad  nothing  to 
relieve  them  with,"  acconlingly  many  hundreds  of  them  perished  from  famine.  (See  Boul- 
ter's Lrtters,  yol.  I,  p.  1^8.)  **  The  pious  Boulter,**  says  Mr.  O'Conor,  "exerted  himself 
to  check  this  evil.  Bo  applied  tlie  |)ublic  money  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  in  the  districta 
inhabited'by  catholic^,  to  be  transmitted  to  those  parts  peopled  by  protestants.  This  inhuman 
policy  provoked  resiatance ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  exerted  in  vain  to  remove  the 
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wand  permm»  are  sapposed  to  have  omtihed.  ^^  The  progrefls  of 
dtarration  in  besieg^  cities,^  saya  Mr.  O^Conor,  ^^can  present 
but  a  £Bunt  image  of  the  calamities  of  the  Irish  people  in  174L 
Daring  the  siege  of  Rome,  by  Toiila,  die  citisens  were  jeduoed  to 
the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  fi»od.  Daring  the  siege  of 
Paris,  by  Henry  IV.,  the  churchyards  were  despoiled  of  thor 
dead,  and  the  l)one8  ground  into  powder  for  sustenance  for  the 
living.  The  sufferings  of  the  Irish  surpass  all  that  history  has  re- 
corded and  imagination  can  represent ;  after  having  consomedtheir 
whole  stock  of  provisions,  they  had  recourse  to  oats,  dogs,  mice, 
carrion  and  such  other  putrid  luid  nauseous  food  as  famine  usually 
seeks,  and  when  this  wretched  sustenance  fiuled,  these  mis^able 
beings  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  remains  of  Ufe,  by  feeding  <» 
dockmgs  and  nettles.  Their  countenances  exhibited  the  colour  of 
the  weeds  on  which  they  fed.  They  crawled  from  the  cabins  into 
the  fields  in  quest  of  nettles,  their  exhausted  strength  disabled 
many  from  returning.  The  companions  of  their  misfortunes  were 
unable  to  help  them  back,  and  they  waited  with  calm  resignatiiMi 
for  the  stroke  of  death,  the  last  refuge  of  misfortune  !  The  streets^ 
the  highways,  the  fields  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  where  thej 
remained  unbiiried»  a  prey  to  kites  luid  vultures,  infecting  the  air 
with  their  putrid  exhalations ;  fluxes  and  malignant  fevers  invaded 
every  house,  whole  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  400,000  perscms 
are  computed  to  have  perished  by  famine  and  pestilence  !  The 
mortality  fell  chiefly  on  the  catholics,  being  the  poorest  class  who 
had  not  means  to  purchase  provisions,  and  whosefilthv  and  wretched 
cabins  were  more  accessible  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  than  the 
comfortable  dwelling  of  their  task-masters.  This  was  the  fifth  or 
sixth  famine,  that  m  the  coufte  of  20  years,  desolated  a  country 
gifted  with  the  most  luxuriant  soil,  indented  with  innumerable  bays 
and  harbours,  presenting  unrivalled  advantages  for  trade  and  mann- 
&ctures,  and  capable  of  maintaining  treble  the  number  of  its  peo- 
ple under  any  tolerable  system  of  government.'^ 

This  thinning  of  the  nation  by  death  did  not  increase  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  those  who  remained.  They  were  only  plunged 
still  deeper  in  poverty.  All  trade  was  interrupted  ;  the  w^th  of 
the  country  was  drained  away  by  absentees  ;  and  when  any  signs 
of  returning  plenty  appeared,  they  proved  only  the  stimulants  to 
new  excesses  by  the  protestants.  By  means  of  inflaaunatory  ser- 
mons from  the  pulpit,  inflammatory  pamphlets  from  the  press,  and 
inflaaunatory  resolutions  from  the  houses  of  legislature,  a  spirit 
of  fierce  hostility  and  rancour  against  the  catholics  was  kept  up  vol 

proTi&ions.    Tho  sense  of  all  other  dangers  Tanishcd  ra  the  dmd  of  immediate  starvatioiL  Tfac 

STomment  stores  were  plundered  of  tbe  provisions,  aod  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  populaa." 
miter  aUo  endeavoured  to  check  the  evils  resulting  from  tho  discouragement  of  tillage,  br  ft 
hill  (pftssod  in  1727)  requiring  all  persons  who  kept  m  actud  occupation  one  hundred  acrw  of 
land,  to  till  five  aiTCs  at  the  least  under  a  penaltj  of  40s.  per  acre.  This  act  did  nothing  wtut* 
ever  to  check  the  evil,  and  yean  of  scarcity  and  distress  contiuucd  to  follow  each  oth«r  wiihoat 
intermission. 
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the  moidsi  of*  tl»e  protestant  population.  This  was  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  in  the  year  1743,  about  w]iieh  time  England 
wae  threatened  by  a  French  invasion  under  Marshal  Saxe ;  and  a 
rebellion  was  at  the  same  time  anticipated  amongthe  disaffected  and 
exasperated  Irish.  The  protestants  seized  the  oppertnnity-  of  rak- 
ing up  the  old  stories  of  the  Irish  insurrection  in  1641,  and  the 
gunpowder  plot  of  1605,  exaggerated  into  the  wildest  and  most 
extravaffani  fictions,  but  highly  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  devised,  and  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  pro- 
testant population  against  their  cathoUc  fellow  countrjrmen. 

To  such  a  pitch  £d  this  excitement  rise,  that  a  general  massacre 
of  the  catholics  was  actually  spoken  of.  One  nobleman  and  privy- 
connctllw,  of  great  power  and  influence,  was  so  enthusiastically 
excited  against  them,  that  he  openly  declared  in  the  Council, 
^^  that  as  the  papists  had  begun  the  massacre  on  them,  about  aa 
hundred  years  before,  so  he  thought  it  both  reoBonahle  and  lawful^ 
on  their  parts,  to  prevent  them,  at  that  dangerous  juncture,  hv  first 
failing  upon  ti&m.*'"  This  barbarous  suggestion  was  overruled  in 
that  assembly,  though  it  was  not  altogether  lost  upon  the  country ; 
for,  irr- the  course  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  proposal  was  made, 
a  conspiracy  was  actuaUy  formed  among  the  protestant  inhabitants 
of  Lnrgan,  to  rise  in  the  night  time  and  destroy  all  their  catholie 
neighbours  in  their  beds.-f  Fortunately,  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  massacre.  The  go* 
vemment,  however,  did  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
public  odium  excited  against  the  catholics,  of  devising  other  severe 
measures  against  them.  A  general  disarmment  of  them  took  place  ; 
the  government  fearing  that  thev  might  rise  in  aid  of  the  anticipated 
invasion  of  the  Pretender.  Their  priests  were  mercilessly  hunted 
down,]:  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  being  outrageously  violated  in 
the  search  for  the  chosen  religious  teachers  of  the  Irish  people. 
All  Roman  catholic  chapels  were  closed,  and  religious  service  put  an 
end  to.  Monastic  institutions  were  suppressed  hj  government  pro- 
clamation (1744).  The  foulest  sluices  of  political  rancour  were 
thrown  open  and  deluged  society  with  their  nuisance  ;  terror  and 
persecution  reigned  on  all  sides ;  and  the  miserable  nation  again 
felt  itself  deUvered  over  to  a  faction  whose  very  tender  mercies  were 
cruel.- 

*  Court's  Hittoneal  Review^  p.  566.  f  IfAd 

'  j:  In  one  of  hU  letters.  Primate  Boulter  states  the  number  of  priests  at  3,QpO,  **  a  number,** 
observes  Mr.  OTohor,  "  incredible,  considering  the  Tiolence  of  the  penecution  against  them. 
Man^  of  them  indeed  had  returned  from  exile  and  displayed  that  inYindble  oonnge  andpeis^- 
acTering  constancy  which  religion  inspires.  The  spirit  which  iuTitod  them  to  the  ministiy 
lishtened  their  chains  and  bolts,  illumined  their  dungeons,  supported  them  in  exile,  and  prompt- 
ed them  to  return  under  fictitious  names  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  These  were  mostly  the  sons 
of  reduced  gentlemen,  had  tasted  of  ease  and  affluence  in  their  younger  years,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  refinement  of  manners  and  the  graces  of  education ;  they  were  now  confined  to  the 
association  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  were  exposed  to  the  merciless  pursuit  of  priest-catchers 
and  to  the  cold  and  damps  and  stoxvation  of  bogs  and  caverns.  When  the  rage  of  persecution 
abated,  they  issued  from  their  hiding  places  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  half-naked,  and  half 
famished,  proceeded  from  cabin  to  cabm,  instructing  the  ignoront,  consoling  the  unfortunate, 
infusing  the  balm  of  religion  into  tho  wounds  of  the  wretched.  Agunst  these  men  the  iron 
hnnd  of  power  was  raised  to  crush  them  as  the  last  of  malefactors.**  —History  of  the  Iriah 
CaMoftV*,  p.211. 
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The  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  excited  the  apprehenaons  «ff  the 
English  government  for  the  safety  of  Ireland.  They  remembend 
the  desperate  struggle  of  the  Irish  on  behalf  of  James  II.,  and  they 
feared  lest  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  last  half  centoir  vnvM 
render  them  but  too  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  bursting 
their  chains,  and  revenging  themselves  on  their  oppressors.  The 
guilty  conscience  of  the  Irish  protestants  conjured  up  vii^ons  of 
a  retaliation  which  was  never  meditated.  Alas !  the  poor  catholics 
were  now  too  much  crushe<l  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotian,  eron 
to  writhe.  Their  spirits  were  utterly  broken  by  the  degradinir 
servitude  they  had  so  long  endured.  They  had  Jong  cdnoe  ceased 
to  hope  for  redress ;  and  dreamt  not  for  one  moment  of  avengmg 
their  wrongs.  The  struggle  for  power  was  to  them  nothing. 
They  felt  that  all  they  had  to  do,  M-as  to  toil,  to  suffer,  and  to  die. 
Still  they  were  feared,  as  the  tyrant  always  fears  his  victim ;  and 
it  was  now  deemed  necessar)'^  to  soothe,  to  soften,  and  to  conciliate 
them.  With  this  view,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, — ^widely  cele- 
brated for  his  fiimous  letters  to  his  son,  in  which  he  teaches  polite- 
ness without  heart,  and  manners  without  morality, — was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  this  important  juncture.     . 

The  earl  of  Chesterfield  was  one  of  those  accomplished  ^  men  of 
the  world '  who  cover  over  all  their  actions  with  the  same  heartless 
gloss  of  politeness  and  etiquette, — ^who  would  not  be  rude  for  an 
empire, — who,  if  they  administer  poison,  must  give  it  in  a  gilded 
cup, — ^who  smile  as  thej'  stab  you  to  the  heart,  and  are  ready  to 
perpetrate  a  pun  while  signing  a  death-warrant.  Ireland  was  now 
placed  under  the  administration  of  this  manner  of  man.  He 
was  sent  to  "  conciliate ''  the  catliolics,  though  hating  their  religion 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  an<l  entertaining  for  them  all  that  contempt 
which  distinguished  his  English  contemporaries.  But  it  was  now 
deemed  necessary  to  gain  in  some  measure  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  prevent  them  from  joining  in  the  formidable 
rebellion  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  against  the  gt)vemment. 
The  rigon>us  execution  of  the  penal  laws  %vas  therefore  in  some 
measure  relaxed.  The  Roman  catholic  priests  were  set  at  liberty, 
their  chapels  were  opened,  and  they  were  protected  from  molesta- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  These  acts  of  &vour  were 
so  unusual  and  unexpected  to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  were 
almost  ready  to  fall  down  and  worslap  the  polite  Earl  as  a  demi- 
god. Underneath  this  conciliating  exterior,  however,  Chesterfield 
entertained  sentiments  and  views  as  hostile  to  the  Roman  catholics 
as  any  of  the  English  governors  who  had  preceded  him.  In  his 
speech  to  the  parliament  shortly  afterwards,  he  recommended  a 
strict  execution  of  the  atrocious  penal  laws,  and  fiirther  additions 
*?  ^'^®  code, — ^suggesting  "  whether  nothing  ftirthcr  can  Ik?  done, 
either  by  nsw  laws  or  by  the  more  effsctual  execution  of  those  in 
being^  to  secure  the  nation  against  the  great  number  of  papists, 
whose  speculative  errors  would  only  deserve  pity,  if  their  pernicious 
influence  on  civil  society  did  not  both  require  and  authorise  restraintr 
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Nor  was  this  speech  without  intention  of  performance;  for, 
Khortly  after  it  had  been  delivered,  two  atrocious  and  unnatural 
penal  statutes  were  enacted, — the  first  annuUinof  all  marriages  that 
should  be  celebrated  between  protestants  and  papists,  after  the 
first  of  May,  174j6  ;  and  the  gecond,  ordering  that  any  popish 
priest  who  married  two  protestants,  or  a  protestant  and  a  papist, 
should  be  hanged  !  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Chesterfield 
stabbed  while  he  smiled  !  Thus  did  he  dupe  the  cathoHcs  by  an 
appearance  of  lenity  and  liberality,  while  he  secretly  indulged  the 
rancour  of  the  ascendancy  party  by  the  enactment  of  new  and 
sanguinary  statutes.  The  policy,  however,  succeeded.  The  catho- 
lics regarded  Chesterfield  with  high  favour,  while  the  protestants 
cherished  his  administration  with  every  mark  of  esteem.  Ireland 
remained  perfectly  quiet  during  the  year  1745,  the  catholics  show- 
ing not  the  slightest  disposition  to  aid  Charles  Edward  Stuart  in  his 
daring  entcrprize  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  At  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  Irish  parliament  "  acknowledged,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  the  utmost  gratitude,  that  the  profound  tranquiUity, 
wliich,  without  any  extraordinary  increase  of  pubUc  expense,  the 
nation  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  the  result  of  his  Excellency's 
^tise  and  viprilant  administration  ;  formed  upon  the  principles,  and 
carried  on  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  lefdty  without  remissness, 
and  of  firmness  without  severity.'''' 

An  act  of  some  importance  was  passed  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  withdraw,  if  possible,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  the  Irish  officers  serving  under 
those  governments.  It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  the 
flower  of  the  Irish  army  entered  the  service  of  Prance,  after  the 
peace  of  Limerick.  That  gallant  body  of  men,  nineteen  thousand 
strong,  soon  rendered  themselves  famous  in  continental  history. 
In  every  great  battle  did  they  signalize  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
till  the  Irish  brigade  became  a  word  of  terror  to  its  enemies. 
The  French  government  highlv  valued  the  services  of  their  gallant 
allies,  and  resolved  to  keep  up  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  force 
hy  systematic  recruiting.  A  regular  traffic  was  accordingly  com- 
menced and  carried  on,  from  most  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  south  of 
Ireland, — contractors  for  recruits  undertaking  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  providing  vessels  for  their  transport.  Those 
who  voluntarily  embarked  as  recruits,  were  Imown  by  the  name  of 
*'  wild-geese  ;"'  but  the  rewards  held  out  to  the  contractors  were 
80  tempting,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  kidnapping  was  in  many  cases 
resorted  to,  and  young  men  were  seized  and  sent  off"  by  force,  in 
order  to  complete  the  number  that  the  contractors  had  engaged  to 
provide.*     Proclamations  against  this  system  of  recruiting  for 

*  Tlie  system  of  recruiting  for  Fi-anoe  re«t«  on  unquestionable  evidence.  Captains  Henrj  Ward  and 
|T^(^«  Fitzgerald  were  hanged  and  quartered  at  the  Gallows  Green  of  Cork,  on  the  18Ui  of  April,, 
\tu  '^^  ^listing  men  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender.  On  the  9th  of  June,  and  on  the  16th  of  July, ' 
,  'J*  •■rae  year,  Daniel  Murphy,  and  Patrick  Sweeney  were  hanged  at  Cork  for  recruiting  for  the  Pre- 
<«iuier.    llioce  trials  took  place  under  a  Special  Commisttion.    On  the  14tb  of  February,  1732,  Captain; 
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foreign  jKrvice  were  often  issued  by  the  government,  but  inya- 
riably  without  effect :  the  exportation  o£  recraits  went  on  just  as 
before.*  And  it  is  •  a  striking  and  remarkable  fact,  that  even 
at  the  very  time  when  England  was  actively  at  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  vesselei  belonging  to  both  those  countries  regularly  fre- 
quented the  ports  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  taking  in  water  and 
provisions,  reiitting  themselves  when  damaged,  perhaps  carrying 
on  a  trade  in  smuggled  goods,  and  in  many  cases  publicly  exchang- 
ing civilities  and  entertainments  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Many  of  the  best  catholic  families  of  Ireland  were  also  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  £une  and  fortune  in  the  service  of  France  and 
Spain.  They  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of  rising  to  honour 
and  emolument  at  home,  were  denied  the  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  were  doomed  to  submission  to  an  ignominious  and 
galling  slavery.  Thus  treated  at  home,  they  carried  their  merits, 
their  industry,  and  their  bravery  abroad,  and  offered  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  roreigner.  The  military  profession  was  considered  the 
surest  way  to  honourable  advancement ;  and  accordingly  it  waa 
generally  embraced  in  preference  to  all  others.  Hence,  there  is 
scarcely  a  catholic  family  in  Ireland,,  that  has  not  had  some  of  its 
relations  or  connexions  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  pay  of  France, 
distinguishing  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  many  a  hard-fbuglit 
continental  battle. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  fisunous  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
in  which  the  British  army  were  completely  defeated,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Irish  brigade,  that  the  attention  of  the  English  govern- 
ment was  drawn  to  the  imjpolicy  of  allowing  France  to  draw  upon 
the  military  resources  of  Ireland.  The  honourable  method  would 
have  been,  to  hold  out  to  the  Irish  the  offer  of  civil  privileges  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  at  home,  together  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  honourable  advancement  in  the  service  of  Britain,  such  as  they 
enjoyed  in  foreign  countries.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  Irish  ascendancy,  or  of  the  English  government.  They  accor- 
dingly adopted  the  mean  and  vindictive  method  of  driving  them, 
if  possible,  from  the  French  armies ;  and  now  passed  an  act  "f- 
disabling  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  France  or  Spain  since  the  18th  of  October,  1745,  from  holding' 
any  real  or  personal  property  in  Ireland,  and  that  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  in  possession,  reversion,  or  expectancy,  should  belong 
to  the  first  protestant  discoverer.  The  Irish  officers  and  soldiers, 
however,  despised  this  impotent  maKce  of  the  government,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  they  mainly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 

Mooner  and  Mavwiek  were  exeeoted  at  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  for  enlisting  for  foreica  senrioe.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1740,  Dennis  Dunn  was  executed  in  Cork  *'  for  enlisting  John  M'Fall  to  be  a  sn*. 
geant  in  the  Frenofa  army."  Two  other  ezeeutione  took  place  in  the  same  d^  for  a  similar  offimee,  in 
April  and  May,  176S.  In  May,  1766,  Patrick  Cronean  was  aleo  exeoafied  in  Cork  for  a  like  cwimrn 
Cases  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  multiplied."— Hall's  Ibbdcnd. 

The  Abbe  M'Oeoghegan  states,  from  official  documents,  that  more  than  iSOfiOO  IrishmcD  bad  died 
in  the  service  of  France  between  1(%)]  and  1745 ! 
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British  armj  at  Lafelt,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and 
compelled  Great  Britain  to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peace. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  resolved  on  other  measures 
of  penal  coercion,  besides  those  already  mentioned, — such  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  catholic  bishops,  a  limitation  of  the  number  of- 
priests,  and  a  registry,  together  with  the  establishment  of  charter 
schools, f — by  which  means  he  expected  to  extirpate  the  catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.  It  seems  that  he  had  also  planned  the  repeal 
of  the  law  against  purchasing  landed  estates,  with  the  view  of  en- 
trapping those  of  the  catholics  who  had  made  money  by  trade  and 
commerce,  to  invest  their  property  in  land,  and  thus  expose  them 
to  the  ruin  of  the  gavel  act,  and  of  the  ultimate  reversion  of  their 
estates  to  protestants.  j  But  before  he  could  complete  his  schemes 
and  carry  them  into  efiect,  he  was  recalled  from  the  superintend- 
ence of  Irish  affairs  (1746),  and  his  place  was  shortly  afterwards 
supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

All  fears  of  an  Irish  rebellion  being  now  over,  the  ascendancy 
party  atfain  indulged  in  the  cruelest  rigour  against  the  catholics. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  teemed  with  abuse  of  them  and  their 
principles,  and  the  pent-up  rancour  of  the  protestants  again  burst 
forth,  and  deluged  society  through(3ut  its  whole  extent.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  prejumces  thns  excited,  and  every  violence  per- 
mitted by  the  penal  laws  was  resorted  to  by  the  dominant  party. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the  primate,  George  Stone,  a  man  of 
the  very  worst  character, — vicious,  profligate,  debauched,  and 
^principled.  Nothing  can  afford  a  stronger  proof  of  the  utter 
prostration  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  than  the  &ct 
of  such  a  man  being  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Church — a  man  in 
^hose  every-day  life,  decency,  morality,"  and  religion  were  openly 
violated.  Stone  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  most  disgusting 
ineaos  to  effect  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  English  government 
over  the  Irish  parliament.  Even  the  bait  of  sensuality  in  its  grossest 
lonng,  was  held  out  to  the  younger  members  of  parliament;  and  the 
''evidence  of  the  archbishop  in  Dublin  became  little  better  than  a 
tavern  and  a  brothel.  • 

.  t  A  newtchome,  tliat  of  the protestant  cbtrter  schools,  deyised  to  streoffthen  the  Englisof 
interest,  «sa«t  this  time  forwarded  with  imt  actiTitj.  It  was  expected  ^ai  the  feelings  of 
P^^^^oold  surmount  the  scruples  of  reli|ioii9'  that  catholic  parents  would  rssign  the  fond  ob- 
^^1.  ^^  ^^™  solicitude  to  the  comforts  of  a  protestant  establishment,  sooner  than  see  them 
^K  1  ^  ^'^^  "^^^  misery  which  they  were  unable  to  relieve.  Hence  the  origin  of  charter 
^noola,  the  suggestion  of  Primate  Boulter,  the  barbarous  e^^wdient  of  government  by  division. 
it«  mhumaQiiy  iras  concealed  under  cover  of  zeal  for  religion,  expressed  in  the  metbodistical 
^t  ^f  ooneem  for  the  salvation  of  papists.  Theplan  of  the  institution  was  to  tear  the  children 
ox  <Atholic  parents  from  their  embraces  at^  tender  sge,  to  bring  them  up  in  utter  ignorance  oC 
v^  <^Dnexions,  and  to  tutor  them  in  principles  of  abhorrence  to  the  religion  of  their  ferefa- 
xoen .  Such  an  mstitution  was  caleulated  to  extinguish  those  tender  affections  which  are  the 
soTuces  of  our  best  feelings,  which,  connecting  us  with  our  immediate  kindred  by  the  relations  of 
°(J|&Mtic  charity,  bind  us  to  the  great  family  of  our  species  by  the  bond  of  universal  benevolence. 
})'.k  ^^'^  sdiools  were  at  first  nurtured  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  nobility  and 
Qigher  order  of  deigy,  afterwards  fostered  by  |ovemment  and  insensibly  matured  to  a  great 
ytartered  society,  supported  by  immense  parliamentary  grants. — OTonoe^s  History  of  the 
'f*ihCathoiiei,  p.  213. 

X  O'CoKox's  History,  p.  232. 
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The  great  object  of  Stone  ww,  to  establiBh  the  ascendancy  of 
the  EngUsh  government  in  Ireland  80  firmly,  as  to  enable  it  entirely 
to  dispense  withthe  co-operation  of  the  Irish  parliament :  it  was  to 
establish,  in  feet,  a  nearly  unlimited  tyranny.  And  so  strong  was 
the  government,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  even  ventured  to  refuse 
to  forward  to  the  king  some  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  the  house  having  adjourned,  and  declared  their 
determination  not  to  transact  any  pubhc  business  until  their  docu- 
ment was  forwarded,   the  viceroy  was  at  length  obliged  to  do  his 

About  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  government,  of 
a  still  more  alarming  character,  appeared  in  another  quarter,  which 
both  the  English  ascendancy  and  the  Irish  "patriots'*  speedily  united 
to  put  down.  Charles  Lucas,  a  Dublin  apothecary,  having  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  commn  council,  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  usurpations  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  He  did  not  confine  hnn- 
self,  however,  to  local  subjects,  but  commenced  publishing  a  series  of 
tracts  on  Irish  afiairs  under  the  title  of  "  TIm  Barber's  Letters,'" 
in  which  he  loudly  raised  his  voice  against  the  encroachments  of 
England,  denounced  the  flagrant^  corruption  of  the  servants  of  the 
government,  and  asserted  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  legislative  inde- 
pendence. The  oligarchy,  including  the  **  patriots,'^  were  alarmed 
at  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lucas ;  their  patriotism  being 
limited  to  preserving  their  own  monopoly  of  power,  .they  readily 
joined  the  government  in  its  exertions  to  crush  their  new  rival  as 
a  common  enemy.  The  House  of  Commons  accordingly  summa- 
rily resolved  (1749)  "  that  Charles  Lucas  was  an  enemy  to  his 
country,"  and  they  presented  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
requesting  "that  Lucas  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  a  reward  ofiered  for  his  apprehension.'*'  Lu<as, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  left  Dublin  for  some  years ;  but  on 
returning  to  it,  after  a  period,  was  sent  to  parliament  to  represent 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  contest,  the  catholics  took  no  jwat ;  it 
was  entirely  one  of  protestants  against  protestants.  Lucas  even 
courted  the  applause  of  the  protestant  public  in  hi&^^  Barbef^s  Letteri" 
by  wantonly  abusing  the  catholics, — though  he  was  represented  by 
the  "  patriots  *'  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  "  artftil  agent  of 
Popery."  The  catholics  had  at  this  time.no  voice,  no  opinion,  no 
power  in  society ;  they  were  buried  in  despondency  and  shivery, 
and  took  no  interest  whatever,  in  public  afiairs.  Hence  it  w«fl 
observed  by  Pbime  Serjeant  Stannard,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conduct  of  Lucas  and 
his  party, — "  to  the  honour  of  the  catholics  be  it  remembered,  thai 
not  a  man  of  them  moved  ton^tie^  pen^  or  sword  upon  theoccamon; 
?r  -/j"^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^  ffratefid  and  proper  sense  of 
the  mildness  and  moderation  of  our  ffotemment  r  Alas  !  the  catho- 
lics were  now  crushed  so  low  that  they  had  not  the  spirit  or  the 
courage  even  to  be  discontented  ! 
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A  garplas  having  occurred  in  the  revenue,  and  a  bill  having  been 
introduced  for  applying  it  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  Viceroy,  declared  that  his  Majesty  would 
give  his  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  a  clause  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  added  to  the  bill.  The  word  "  consent  proved  exceed- 
ingly obnoxious  to  the  parliament,  and  they  rejected  the  bill.  A 
long  and  violent  dispute  occurred  between  the  parliament  and  the 
government ;  but  the  latter  concluded  the  matter  by  withdrawing 
the  greater  x)ortion  of  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  kingdom  by 
nrtue  of  a  king'^s  letter  !  Public  indignation  was  kindled  against 
tills  arbitrary  proceeding ;  and  it  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Dttke  of  Dorset  was  at  length  glad  to  abandon  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,— ^making  his  escape  from  Dublin,  under  the  escort  of  his 
guards,  and  a  drunken  mob  hired  to  protect  him  from  insult. 

The  next  Viceroy  appointed  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1755), 
who  took  the  "  patriots''  into  favour,  and  soon  succeeded  in  con- 
verting them  into  very  tractable  courtiers.  The  means  which  he 
employed  were,  places  and  pensions, — ^always  agents  of  wondrous 
power  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts.  The  "  patriots"  soon  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  wholesale  jobbing  and  extravagance, — 
voting  large  sums  of  monev  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  under 
pretence  of  promoting  works  of  public  importance.  The  quondam 
"  patriots'*''  were  soon  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Scrambling  Committee.'*'  No  event  of  national  moment 
occurred  during  this  administration  ;  the  same  policy  of  govern- 
ment continuing  throughout  all  the  shifitings  of  parties  and  factions, 
and  the  chiangings  of  chief  governors. 

The  repose  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration  was  inter- 
rupted (1759),  by  the  invasion  of  asmall  French  force  under  Thurot, 
who  landed  at  Carrickfergus  and  took  the  town  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence ;  but  thej  were  afterwards  compelled  to  retire,  on  finding  them- 
selves^unsupported  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  On -this 
occasion,  the  leading  catholics  throughout  the  country,  summoned 
'ip  courage  to  vindicate  their  characters  from  the  suspicions  of  dis^ 
loyalty,  which  was  attempted  to  be  raised  against  them,  by  ad- 
dresses to  the  lord  lieutenant,  "  testifying  their  warmest  gratitude 
for  the  lenity  they  experienced  under  his  Majesty's  government, 
And  their  readiness  to  concur  with  the  faithftillest  and  most  zealous 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  opposing,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  all,  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.*  The  ministry 
was  pleased  with  the  signs  of  loyalty ;  and,  it  is  said,  seriously  con- 
templated the  repeal  of  the  most  severe  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  the  Union  of  the  legislatures  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  these  measures  flown  abroad,  than 
the  city  of  Dublin  became  a  scene  of  the  greatest  commotion.     A 
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protesiant  mob  coUeeted,  and,  forcing  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  seated  an  old  woman  on  the  throne,  and  got  up  a  mock 
•dobaie  on  ih»  expediency  of  introdndng  pipes  aad  tobacco !  They 
foioed  the  i^pembers  of  both  houses  whutn^they  oavt^  to  make  oath 
that  tli^y  would  resist  a  Union  betweea£he  two  oonntnes,  andgive 
no  vote  but  what  was  for  the  interests  of  Ireland.  They  even 
compelled  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  to  administer  this 
oath  to  the  Attorney-General,  whom  they  mot.  Having  thus  in- 
dulged their  humour,  the  mob  next  proceeded  to  acts  of  outiayB, 
which,  however  were  checked  before  much  OMSchief  could  begone. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  anti-unionists  of  that  day  were  tlie 
protesiant  ciMununity,  the  catholics  tddng  not  the  sUghteet  interest 
m  the  question.  The  protestant  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of 
Dublin  feared  that  they  would  greatly  suffer  by  the  removal  of  the 
parliament,  and  hence  their  strenuous  opposition  to  a  UnioD. 
The  project  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  death  of  George  II. ; 
and  the  question  was  not  revived  for  a  considerable  time  af^ 


It  may  here  be  necessary,  before  entering  upon  anoCher  and 
a  distinct  era  in  the  History  of  Ireland,  to  give  a  brief  survey  of 
the.  condition  of  Irish  society  towards  the  clpse  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  as  it  will  enable  us  the  better  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sidera^on  of  the  important  period  which  succeeds  it. 

The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  during  the  reign  of  George  IIm 
were  buried  in  a  profound  sleep  of  slavery.  All  rights  had  been 
taken  away  from  them ;  the  great  majority  possessed  qo  property, 
real  or  personal ;  rags  and  poverty  were  their*  only  inneritance. 
They  lav  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  Qvery  petty  ruffian,  o^tlfi^  pro- 
testimt  faction  ;  and  the  tone  of  their  rulers  encoum^^  ih^  Mel, 
avaricious,  and  unprincipled,  t9  indulge  in  every  excess.  The 
who]/a  people  were  like  plants  whose  rool^  \^re  in^^8e"airrtliey 
had  no  hold  on  ihe  soil :  they  were  landless  ;  and  lay  naked  and 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  nation  of  beggars.  The 
class  of  substantial  farmers,  which  existed  in  Ireland  at  the. close 
of  tbe  revolBijtjouary  war,  soon  became  extinct ;  they  were  reduced, 
by  ex^lctions,  .fifauds,  and  robberies,  to  the  level  of  the^wretched 
peasantry  themselves.  The  catholic  fanner  "sunk  into  the  dust 
before  Ins  protestant  competitor,  who  was  in  all  cases  preferred  to 
himself,  and  had  every  advantage  over  him.  The  estates  of  the 
catholic  gentry  also  crumbled  ofradually  under  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  laws  ;  and  the  great  bulK  of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland 
fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  protestants.  xhe  old  aristocra- 
tic families  were  trodden  down,  and  their  inheritances  were  enjoyed 
by  an  essentially  vulgar,  bigotted,  and  base  class  of  men,  whose 
want  of  all  those  superior  qualities  supposed  to  belong  to  our  sris- 
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tocracy,   only  rendered  their  ascendancy  the  more  painful  and 
intolerable. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  lar^jfe  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
did  not  live  in  the  country,  but  annually  drained  away  their  rents, 
wrung  from  the  starving  peasantry  by  land  agents  and  middlemen, 
to  be  spent  in  countries  from  whence  the  Irish  people  derived  no 
benefit  whatever.  Of  those  landlords  who  resid^  upon  their 
estates,  the  great  majority  were  grasping  tyrants,  living  in  constant 
dread  of  the  natives,  over  whom  they  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
taking  every  opportunity  of  crushing  them  to  still  lower  depths  of 
misery  and  degradation.  Descended' from  a  class  of  men  who  had 
gained  possesion  of  their  properties  by  force  and  fraud,  they  conti- 
nued to  goyem  in  the  same  spirit,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  on  their  own  estates,  treating  the  Roman  catholic  population 
like  a  set  of  animals  created  merely  for  their  service,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  their  cruelties. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the 
shrewd  and  impartial  observer,  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  Irish 
landlord  of  the  period,  which  those  who  know  the  best  acknowledge 
Is  not  in  the  slightest  de^ee  overcharged.  ^'  The  landlord  of  an 
Irish  estate^'*  says  he,  '^  inhabited  by  Roman  catholics,  is  a  sort  of 
despot,  who  jrields  obedience,  in  whatever  concerns  the  poor,  to  no 
law  but  his  will.  To  discover  what  the  liberty  of  a  people  is,  M-e 
must  live  among  them,  and  not  look  for  it  in  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  :  the  language  of  written  law  may  be  that  of  liberty,  but  the 
situation  of  the  poor  may  speak  no  language  but  that  of  slavery : 
there  is  too  much  of  this  contradiction  in  Ireland.  A  long  series  of 
oppressions,  aided  by  many  very  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought 
landlords  into  a  habit  of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their 
vassals  into  that  of  an  honest  unlimited  submission ;  speaking  a 
language  that  is  despised,  professing  a  religion  that  is  abhorred,  and 
being  disarmed,  the  poor  nnd  themselves  in  many  cases  slaves  even 
in  the  bosom  of  written  liberty.  Landlords  that  have  resided  much 
abroad,  are  usually  humane  m  their  ideas,  but  the  habit  of  tyranny 
naturally  contracts  the  mind,  so  that  even  in  this  polished  age,  there 
are  instances  of  a  severe  carriage  towards  the  poor,  which  is  quite 
unknown  in  England.'*"* 

"  Nay,  (says  the  same  writer),  I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  being  made  free  without  any  apprehension  of  the 
justice  of  a  jury.     But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  that  is  common  ; 

formerly  it  happened  every  day,  but  law  gains  ground The 

execution  of  the  law  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiberal  class  in  the 
kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodges  a  complaint  against  a  gentleman, 
or  any  animal  that  chuses  to  call  itself  a  gentleman,  and  the  justice 
issues  out  a  summons  for  his  appearance,  it  is  a  fixed  affront,  and 
'»«  will  infallibly  be  called  out.  Where  mannerB  are  in  conspiracy 
•'^gainst  /tf  er,  to  whom  are  the  oppressed  people  to  have  recourse  I 

Y 
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••« They  know  their  fiitoation  too  well  to  thuik  of  it ;  they 

hare  no  defence  but  by  meang  of  protection  from  one  gentli 
against  another,  who  probably  protects  his  vassal  as  he  would  the 
sheep  he  intends  to  eat.^  * 

The  oppressions  and  exacitions  suiibred  by  the  enslared  peasantry 
from  their  despotic  landlords,  were  of  the  most  deplorable  kind. 
Thouffh  the  Irish  people  were  themselves  starving,  they  must  still 
find  the  means  of  pajring  the  ex(»rbitant  rents  demanoed  of  ihem 
by  their  lords.  Though  *'*'  the  bulk  of  the  people,'^  aoeording  to  the 
l5nke  of  Bedford,  ''  were  not  either  regularly  lodged,  eloUied,  or 
fed,^  Irish  estates  had  ^^  risen  within  thirty  years  to  neady  double 
their  value  f'f  Another  cause  of  grievance  and  great  safferiug  was 
the  exactions  of  the  tithe^mongers  ;  who  ^^  squeezed  out  the  veiy 
vitals  of  the  people,  and  by  process,  citation,  and  sequestration, 
dragged  from  them  the  little  which  the  landlord  had  left  thcm.''^^ 
The  Uthe  proctorSi  the  harpies  employed  by  the  cleigy  to  collect 
their  daes  nrom  the  miserable  peasantry,  were  generally  persons  of 
the  worst  character,  long  fauuliar  with  cruelty,  whom  no  misery 
could  melt  into  compassion,  no  sorrow  move  to  pity  or  forbearaaee. 
The  cruelties  and  oppressions  practised  by  this  cla&s  are  too  fearful 
to  be  written  ;  we  might  fill  volumes  with  the  details,  and  the  sub- 
ject would  still  be  unexhausted  as  much  as  before. 

When  it  is  considered,  also,  for  whom  these  hateful  exactions 
were  made,  their  irritating  operation  upon  the  mindB  of  such  of  the 
catholic  peasantry  who  were  not  utterly  deadened  into  insensibllitv 
to  pain,  may  well  be  imagined.  The  Irish  cler|[y  of  the  pe^pd 
were  a  class  of  men  grossly  scandalous  in  their  life  ana  cou- 
versaticm.  They  had  no  concern  for  the  ffood  of  their  flocks :  no 
sympathy  with  them,  no  knowledge  of  them :  they  did  not  even 
know  their  language :  their  ouly  object  was  to  shear  them.  Their 
anxiety  was  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  their  oopgregations, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  all  trouble  on  their  account.  The 
religious  character  of  the  Irisli  clergy  was  disgraceful.  Ma^if 
of  them  were  open  ^  infidels,"  and  deemed  it  no  reproach. to, b 
called  so.  .  Swift^  cm  bebg  appointed  Dean  of  St.  PatrickX  ,?^^ 
publicly  ohMged  by  another  Dean  of  the  church  with  Atheism,  aad 
no  notice  waa  taken  of  the  charge.    Dean  Swift  himself,  in  one  of 

*  Ahtmvh  Youho^s  Tour  in  Ireland. 

•f  *^  The  niVataAOe  uid  tho  mctunBB  of  thiicountrf  (in  175S,)  «re  not  to  be  ^ptf^^ittfi^  1^  (ho 
efforU  towitftU  liu^uiy  and  splendour  made  by  a  few  in  the  metropolis.  The  bulk  of  the  jpeodc 
are  not  regularly  either  lodged,  clothed,  or  fed.  And  fhoee  things  whieK  in  England  9tttaJm 
neeetsaries  of  life  aiQ  to  ns  onl^  acddents ;  and  we  con,  and  in  mauT  instsnoe^  do,  «ihaifk  wilk- 
out  them.  The  estates  hvre  risen  within  these  thirty  yean  to  neany  double  the  Taloe,  but  tl^ 
coudjUon  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  is  not  better  than  it  was  before  that  increase  •  vSat'dtiil 
imagine  any  M^urce  for  raishiff  money  here  hut  by  an  innnediate  tax  «wn  the<  Ittd^  ^ 
monstrous  debtpf  Roglnud,  and  the  facility  with  which  sums  are  seenui^ly  nd8e4  evar  vcsr, 
isaprohlom  far  beyond  ray  couiprelicnsion,  and  which  I  bcartily  vn'iih  I  may  nerfSr fhra  to 
rce  solved/*- rAtf  Bedford  Correspondence,  recenily  jfuUiiked^  edited  by  LorfJ.J«w 

.    -    •      ;.  '.i-t 
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his  stinging  satires,  charged  the  majority  of  the  episcopal  bench 
with  open  and  scandalous  irreligion, — 

**  Of  whom  there  are  not  four  at  most 
Who  know  there  is  ea  Holy  Ghoet : 
And  when  they  boaat  they  have  conferred  it. 
Like  Ptnl^s  Ephetians  never  heard  it ; 
And  when  th^  gave  it,  *tii  well  known. 
Tb^  gtv«  what  never  waa  th«ir  own.** 

Swifl  was  allowed  publicly  to  say  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
without  the  slightest  remonstrance.  Indeed,  the  public  life  of  the 
heads  of  the  church  justified  Swift  and  other  libellers  in  all  that 
they  then  said  of  the  profligacy  of  the  established  clergy.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  licentious  and  profligate  career  of  Stone, 
the  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  converted  his  residence  into  a  brothel 
in  order  to  debauch  the  young  members  of  parliament,  and  thereby 
increase  his  political  influence.  Stone  was  severely  attacked  by 
the  opposition :  but,  so  usual  was  immorality  then  amouff  the  pro- 
testant  clergy,  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  scandal  brought 
upon  relioion  by  the  profli^te  conduct  of  the  Archbishop. 

How  oiflTerent  was  the  life  and  example  of  the  poor  persecuted 
teachers  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith  !     They  shared  in  all  the  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  of  their  flocks,  to  whom  persecution  only  drew 
them  the  closer.    Ministering  to  them  by  night  and  bv  day,  in  storm 
and  in  sunshine,  in  times  of  rejoicing  and  in  times  of  sorrow, — ^they 
became  the  comforters,  counsellors,  and  guides  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     "  They  who  know'' — ^to  quote  the  beautiful  and 
touching  language  of  Mr.   Wyse, — "  how  deeply  prized  is  the 
lightest  word,  the  most  transient  smile,  in  the  hour  of  desertion 
and  sickness — ^they  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  drunk  out  of  the 
same  chalice  the  same  searching  draught  of  misfortune  and  pain — 
they  who  know  what  it  is  to  l^ve  a  bosom  to  repose  on  when  &^ 
tigued,  and  a  staff  to  lean  on  when  faltering,  and  a  counsellor  to 
guide  in  doubt  and  in  peril,  will  easily  comprehend  the  all-corn* 
manding  influence  of  that  communion  which  then  existed  between 
the  catholic  clergy  and  the  catholic  laity  of  Ireland.    Skelton  has 
heen  admired  for  the  Christian  mildness  with  which  he  endured  the 
obscurity  and  rudeness  of  a  distant  village.     There  were  many 
Skeltons  amongst  the  catholic  clergy,  educated  in  the  splendid  courts 
aiid  the  leameid  halls  of  the  continent,  accustomed  as  much  as  he 
^as  to  the  elegant  aspirings,  and   the  consoling  enjoyments  of  a 
studious  and  dignified  leisure  ;  but  unlike  Skelton,  they  dwelt  not 
jn  the  tranquil  shadow  of  a  protecting  and  paternal  government  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  inquisitor  e^e  of  a 
persecuting  code  about  their  paths ;  teaching  in  the  very  sight  of 
the  gibbet,  and  often  laying  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  with  a  calmness,  a  constancy,  an 
exultation,  which  would  have  dignified  even  a  primitive  Christian, 
and  in  wildes  and  wastes,  pathless  and  houseless,  whose  names,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  were  scarcely  known  to  the  very  legislators 
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who  sought  their  hlood.  But  their  courage,  though  of  theWgheat 
temper,  was  purely  passiye.  Forced  hy  the  impolicy  of  the  legfr 
lature  abroad^  they  had,  in  many  instances,  been  educated  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  court  and  principles  of  the  fiinarts. 
The  passive  obedience  doctrines  of  that  despotic  school  had  been 
sanctified  in  their  minds  by  eyerr  stirring  circfunstanee  of  finmcr 
sacrifice,  and  by  every  additionaf  stimulant  of  actual  safieringasd 
wrong.  Thej  trembled  at  the  possibility  of  plunging  stili  dmk 
deeply,  and  mextricably  into  persecution,  the  soifering  chureh  of 
Ireland.  They  bowed  their  heads  to  the  pa»ng  viffliatioB^  to  tk 
out-poured  vial,  to  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Onmidmi 
and  the  Almighty  Ood.  They  would  not  risk  le  hienptmr  k  mum ; 
deeming  even  an  interval  of  suffering,  leniency,  and  an  ti»ote^ 
pain,  repose.  Under  the  crumbling  day-by-day  persecution,  tker 
sat  humbled  and  inert.  It  requirra  nothmg  less  than  the  sword 
of  the  exterminator  to  arouse  them  from  their  sleep.  Eren  after  llie 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  had  taken  place,  it  was  a  long  time* 
before  they  could  recover  their  original  stature.  By  long  h^dmg^ 
they  had  become  bent ;  their  mind,  like  a  human  body  long  ctxiifi&e^ 
witnin  too  small  a  prison,  had  been  doubled  up  within  them,  ao^ 
refused  itself  to  the  free  fimctions  of  other  citizens.  The  soowj* 
had  ceased,  and  the  fetter  had  been  unlocked ;  but  tor  many  yeffif 
afterwards  the  scar  and  the  brand  remained  behind.'" 

The  dreadful  oppression  practised  upon  the  peasantry  in  sU  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  course  of  time  brought  forth  their  congenial  fraite. 
They  saw  themselves  victimised  on  all  hands,  and  the  strong  «nfi 
of  the  state  ever  ready  to  be  turned  against  them.  Neither  die 
world,  nor  the  wor^s  law,  was  their  friend.  Government  w«  « 
hai*sh  and  cruel  taskmaster,  which  did  nothing  for  the  people  but 
impose  upon  them  pains  and  penalties  of  the  most  hatefti)  ^^ai. 
But  the  Irish  peasantry  were  not  politicians.  Though  saffa^ 
'from  protcstant  oppression  and  monoply,  they  did  not  combine  aad 
"exert  themselves  to  throw  it  off,  because  they  did  not  undsffit**^ 
their  true  position.  They  merely  y«fc  that  they  suffered  ;  and  they 
saw  that  the  nearest  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  was  the  Bgrsrm 
'tyranny  that  so  closely  pressed  upon  them.  This  was  the  etjl  that 
came'  h6me  to  each  of  them  at  their  own  doors ;  and  again  iifiJ 
again,  when  driven  to  despair,  did  they  break  out  in  agi«ri*^ 
insurrections  all  over  the  country,  for  revenge  and  self^^tssertioD. 

The  number  of  secret  associations  which  sprung  up  among  the 
peasantry  about  this   period,   was  very  great.     They  extended 

••  -^  wugular  instance  occurred  of  this  feeling  in  one  of  the  prindptl  towns  of  Ifebnda^ 
tm^ori&ftsion^  of  itinety-tbred  The*  pattoi*  •f  wne  of  tfie  Iwgeat  pamlids  in  the  cttv  bi4fl>l*' 
IniixiLSccn  Jmbv^iUie  pmpn|ide.    Far  ^ty.  jean  be  liAd  lived  m  tbe  utmost  exclufion  fn^ 


priit£8tApt  CY^^s|tivMiu|^  hiuificlf  from  pci-sccation  under  bis  silence  and  obscurif^.  Vai"'^ 
inmteitce'  o^the  |lcr%eeUU6<i  ^reainihel)  atlel*  the  persccutioJi  itself  had  fass^d  Kfmp'  Afnev 
indoosi  him.  for  the  ftrat  tioie^  a  little  aHer  the  bill  had  passed,  to  viait  tbe  rest  of  th«  tovi. 
lie*  appeared  nuiongst  his  fellow-citizens  as  an  intruder,  and  shrunk  back  to  his  retreat  t/rff 
Diotiiont  he  was  allowed.  It  wss  wiih  difiScuIty,  and  ou  the  most  ntigent  oceasioas  oul?,  he  texM 
be  |Mv«llod  on  to  quit  U.  Seldom  ho  appeared  on  t)ie  walk  afterwards,  aod  it  ww  al^f  ^^^ 
the  averted  t^c*,  ami  the  faltering  step  of  a  slave,— VVyse*s  HUtoricai  SketcK 
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throagiioat  eyery  province  and  country  in  Ireland;  and  embraced 
the  protestant  as  well  aa  the  catholic  population.    The  Whiteboys 
or  L£V£i.LERs  were  the  most,  formidable   of  these  associations^. 
They  gprung  up  in  Tipperary,  and  soon  extended  over  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland.      Assembling  by  night,  dressed  in  white 
shirts  (whence  their  name)  they  houghed  cattle,  levelled  enclosures, 
turned  up  the  groan<},  burned  farm-yiards,  and  otherwise  destro^-eJ 
attd  damaged  the  prope^y  of  their  tyrant  lords.     They.  oHginated 
chiefly  m  the  o^tempts  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  convert  the 
small  holdings  of  the  peasantry  into  pasturage,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish whi«h,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  "  cle^r^off "  the 
people  £rom  their  estates. .    The  destitu(tioii  attendant  vppn  such 
meaemea,  could  scarcely  iail  to  drive  th^  wretched  people,  fo  those 
acts  of  deysperation  and  revenge  which  generally  follow  m  tne  foot- 
steps of  distress  and  ignorance.    The  people  may  be  slow  to  reason, 
but  they  are  always  quick  to  feel.     And  they  now  felt  in  all  its 
bittemesB  the  misery  of  the  agrarian  slavery  to  which  they  had  so 
loi^f  been  doomed.     Entirely  shut  out  from  freedom,  denied  tlie 
commonest  rights  of  men,  treated  through  life  with  savage  cruetty 
by  their  superiors,   their  resources  consumed  or  abstracted  from 
th^m  by  taxation  and  rackrenting,  and  after  all,  driven  out  by  force 
from  the  miserable  hovels  which  thev  called  their  homes, — ^how 
much  was  all  this  calculated  to  malic  demons  of  the  men  subjected 
to  suoh  treatment  f     Was  it  wonderibl,  that  such  wrongs  should, 
at  length,  seek  a  visible  expression,  though  it  was  in  acts  of  violence 
attdontvage  on  property  ?    What  had  property  done  for  them^  that 
they  should  regard  it,  or  its  possessors  with  respect !    It  had  become 
simply  an  instrument  for  their  oppression ;  imtil  at  length  it  pro- 
voked the  retributive  curse  which  attends  misused  or  abused  trustpi. 
The  crimes  of  the  oppressed  are  only  the  punishment  which  inevi- 
tably follows  upon  the  crimes  of  the  oppressor.    The  Whitebojism 
of  Munster  was  thus  to  be  traced  directly  to  the  deeds  of  the 
landlorda  themselves ;  the  "  wild  justice"  of  the  period  being  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  cruel  and  tyrannous  treatment 
of  the  Irish  people. 

But  the  secret  associations  of  the  time  were  not  confined  to  the 
South  of  Irdand,  or  to  the  catholic  population  only.  The  protes- 
tant peasantry  of  the  North  also  felt  the  oppres|sions  of  the  land- 
lords ;  and  combined  in  various  lawless  associations  for  self-asser- 
tion and  retaliation.  The  Oakboys  rose  in  Armagh,  against  the 
law  which  compelled  the  peasantj^y  to  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  in  making  the  roads.  They  complained  that  the 
aweat  of  their  brows  had  been  wasted  upon  private  roads,  and  that 
the  rich  had  entirely  exempted  themselves  from  the  work.  They 
fose  against  the  law  in  1764 ;  and,  from  the  oak-branches  they 
"^'ore  in  their  hats,  they  received  the  designation  of  "  Oak-boys," 
The  "  Steel-boys"  was  another  secret  association  of  about  the  same 
period,  for  the  redress  of  a  local  grievance.     Their  origin  was,  as 
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follows: — An  absentee  nobleman,  the  marqnis  of  Donegal,  who 
held  immense  estates  in  Antrim,  resolved  npon  raimng  a  lar^  smn 
of  money  by  letting  the  land  at  small  rents,  bat  receiying  lai^  fines 
npon  renewal  of  their  leases.  The  peasantry  were  unable  to  raise 
money  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  rose  against  ^*the  forestall 
lers,**  saying,  they  would  "  pay  their  landlo^  in  HsdJ**  Hence 
the  name  of  Stkel-boyS|  by  which  they  were  known. 

Though  the  real  cause  of  these  disturbances  was  apparent  to  aD« 
the  lan^ofds  refiised  to  relax  their  system  of  perseetttion.  Instead 
of  removing  the  grievances  under  which  the  peasantiy  aafiet^, 
they  resorted  to  the  usual  remedy  of  Irish  legislators,  namely  severe 
ana  sanguinary  laws.  Punishments  were  devised  of  the  most  bar- 
barous kind.  By  one  enactment,  the  supposed  guilty  were  to  be 
hanged  without  even  the  formalities  of  a  trial.  To  quote  from  the 
liberal  and  impartial  observer,  Mr.  Arthur  Young : — "The  Wkite- 
BOTS,  being  labouring  catholics,  met  with  all  the  oppressions  i  have 
described,  and  would  probably  have  continued  in  Ml  sabmisskm, 
had  not  very  severe  treatment  in  respect  of  tithes  united  witii  a 
great  speculative  rise  of  rents  about  the  same  time,  blown  op  the 
lame  of  resistance  ;  the  atrocious  acts  they  were  guilty  of  made 
them  the  objects  of  general  indignation :  acts  were  passed  for  their 
punishment  which  seemed  calculated  jfor  the  meridian  of  Barbttrr; 
this  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  one  by  one  they  were  to  be  hanged 
under  circumstances,  without  the  common  formalities  of  a  trial, 
which  though  repealed  by  the  following  sessions  marks  the  roirit  of 
punishment ;  while  others  remain  yet  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
would  if  executed,  tend  more  to  raise  than  quell  insurr^stioa. 
From  all  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  never 
thought  of  a  radical  cure,  from  overlooidng  the  real  cause  of  this 
case,  which,  in  fact,  lay  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  wretefaes 
they  doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  them  change  their  own  conduct 
entirely,  and  the  poor  will  not  long  riot.  Treat  them  like  those 
who  ou^ht  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves :  put  an  end  to  that  system 
of  religious  persecution,  which  for  seventy  years,  has  divided  the 
kingdom  against  itself.  In  these  two  circumstances  lies  the  cure  <^ 
insurrections;  perform  them  completely,  and  you  will  have  an 
affectionate  poor  instead  of  oppressed  persecuted  vassals.*"* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  legislature  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  White  Boy  and  other  outrages,  a  pretence  for  increas- 
ing the  coercive  measures  against  the  peasantry,  the  protestants 
also  used  them  as  a  political  engine  against  the  catholic  body. 
Though  the  outrages  were  as  prevalent  among  the  distressed  pro- 
testant  peasantry  of  the  North,  as  amon^  the  distreraed  catholics 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  dominant  fitction  laid  all  the  blame  on 
the  latter,  who  were  accordingly  doomed  to  receive  the  principal 
share  of  the  punishment.     The  disturbances  in  Munster,  though 
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ojrigiiiaimg  (entirely  in  the  causes  above  ipyBntiojaed — ^lu^tnely,  ra^k- 
rentii^,  clearing-off,  and  tithe  exactions, — ^the  protestanta  at  once 
proclaimed  them  to  be  ''  popish  '^  in  their  origin,  and  to  form  only 
part  of  an  extensiye  plai^  for  the  entire  extirpation  of  protestanta 
and  protestantism  in  Ireland.  The  protestants  were  taught  that 
it  was  the  cathohca  who  had  wronged  them ;  and  the  one  set  of 
victims  were  thus  hounded  on  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
other.  The  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  protestant  ascendancy 
to  connect  some  of  the  leading  catholics  with  the  White  Boy 
outrages,  and  also  with  the  French  invasion. 

The  first  victim  to  the  government  vengeance  on  this  occasion, 
waa  one  Nicholas  Sheehy,  parisli  priest  of  Clogheen  in  Tipperary, 
a  man  of  ardent  philanthropy,  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  and  therefore,  a  fit  subject  for  persecution  by  the 
protestant  oligarchy  :  his  parishioners  were  all  poor  and  46stitute ; 
XDO0t  of  them  had  been  sufferers  from  the  exterminating  system 
pursued  by  the  landlords  of  Tipperary ;  and  many  of  them  were 
implicated  in  the  riots  and  outrages  which  had  lately  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  county.    In  the  course  of  these  disturbances,  Sheehy 
had  often  been  tried  as  '^  a  jpopish  priest,^^  but  had  been  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence  to  convict  Iiim.     The  government,  however, 
detenoined  on  compassing  his  destruction,  issued  a  proclamation, 
offeripg  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  apprehension  «a 
a  traitor — on  the  ground  that  he  had  procured  money  from  France 
to  pay  tp  the  White  Boys  and  enlist  them  in  the  service  of  the  Pr^ 
teiider.    On  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  Sheehy  surrendered  him- 
self on  condition  that  he  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Court  of  King'^s 
Bench,  Dublin,  instead  of  at  Clonmel,  where  he  feared  the  power 
and  malice  of  his  enemies  would  have  prevailed.     His  offer  .was 
aocepted;  he  was  tried  at  Dublin ;  and,  after  a  long  and  searching 
scrutiny  of  fourteen  hours,  he  was  honourably  acquitted.    His  ene- 
mies were  only  made  the  more  inveterate  by  this  termination  of  the 
trial.    They  were  determined  to  effect  his  destruction  at  all  events ; 
and  they  accomplished  it  in  the  following  manner :~  they  circulated 
a  report,  that  a  man  named  Bridge  had  been  murdered  to  prevent 
his     "  " 


crime, 
at 

and  reprobated  at  Dublin,  fie  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered !  With  his  dying  breath  Sheehy  declared 
his  innocence :  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  his  death 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cold-blooded  judicial  murder. 
During  the  trial,  the  protestant  faction. surrounded  the  court-house 
in  great  force,  and  excluded  the  prisoner'^s  witnesses.  Even  his 
attorney  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  and  fled  by  night  to  Dub- 
lin.— The  pretended  murder  of  Bridge  enabled  the  Tipperary 
landlords  about  the  same  time,  to  apprehend,  try,  and  conaemn  to 
death,  on  the  same  evidence,  many  other  individuals  obnoxious 
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to  them.  Yet  there  was  never,  at  any  time,  reason  to  believe  that 
Bridge  was  murdered  at  aH.  Indeed,  it  was  positively  sworn  by 
two  unexceptionable  witnesses,  that  he  had  privately  left  the  king- 
dom some  time  before  the  mmder  was  said  to  have  taken  phure ; 
and  it  was  notorious,  that  he  was  alive  for  many  years  after 
Sheehy'*s  execution. 

The  reign  of  terror  had  now  proceeded  to  a  dreadful  height. 
No  man  knew  that  his  life  was  safe  for  a  moment.  Suspicion 
haunted  the  steps  of  the  catholics :  they  lived  in  constant  drend ; 
and  numbers  of  them,  who  could  do  so,  fled  the  country,  «ul 
sought  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  America.  "Such,"*'  says  Dr.  Curry, 
^^during  the  space  of  three  or  four  yeats,  was  the  fearM  an) 

SitiaUe  state  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Munster,  and  so  general 
id  the  panic  at  length  become,  so  many  of  the  lower  sort  were 
already  hanged,  in  jail,  or  on  the  infoimer^g  lists,  that  the  gieatesi 
part  of  the  rest  fled  thjrou^  fear ;  so  that  the  land  lay  untiUed, 
for  want  of  hands  to  ctdtivate  it,  and  a  fSnnine  was  with  renson 
apprehended.  As  for  the  better  sort,  who  had  something"  to  lose, 
(and  who,  for  that  reason,  were  the  perscms  chiefly  aiaied  at  hy  the 
managers  of  the  prosecutions),  they  were  at  the  utmost  loss  hmr  t<> 
dispose  of  themselves.  If  they  left  the  country,  their  absence  was 
construed  into  a  proof  of  their  guilt :  if  they  remained  in  it,  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  having  their  lives  sworn  away  by 
informers :  for  the  suborning  and  corrupting  of  witnesses  on  tkat 
occasbil,  was  frequent  and  bare&ced,  to  a  degme  almost  beyvnid 
belief.  The  very  stews  were  raked,  and  the  jails  mmmaged  in 
search  of  evidence ;  and  the  most  notoriously  {irofligate  in  both 
were  seleeted  and  tampered  with,  to  give  information  m  the  private 
transactions  and  designs  of  reputable  men,  with  whom  they  never 
had  any  dealing,  intercoxurse,  or  acquaintance ;  nay,  to  those  very 
persons  they  were  often  found  to  be  strangers,  when  confronted  at 
their  trial.'^* 

The  unsettled  state  of  society  in  the  western  districts  of  Ireland 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  intelligent  tourist,  fion 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  in  refinrence  to  Connanght,  m  the 
year  1767 :  he  declares  that  he  C9uld  not  ^^  give  any  deniptieB  of 
Connaught,  not  having  ventured  into  it,  being  without  a  pass  from 
any  of  the  haughty  and  tyrannous  landlords  whose  will  almie 
law  in  that  country. ""! 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Grovih  of  prinoif  le  among  the  CAtlioli«  paHf^-JncreoBO  q{  W9$\th  vntmg^  thein*^, 
The  Catholic  mfirchants  and  tradesmep — ^laberaliung  tendency -oC  coiQnMrc)«X,- 
pursuits — Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  O^Conor,  and  Mr.  Wyse — Difficulty  of  rousing  the 
Catholic  body — ^The  Iriah  parliament — Bill  for  the  registry  of  priests  rejecte4*- 
Itejoicing  of  the  Catholics — ^The  first  Catholic    Aasocution  fonned — ^Their 
AotxRitss  to  the  throne — ^Favourably  received — Accession  of  George  III. — Addres^ 
of  the  CatholSfJe  of  Ireland— Remonstrance  of  Grierances^  Its  feihire— Dissen-  ' 
aionsr  among  theCatholics-^ConeesBiona  to  the  CathoKos— Bill  of  1776. 

At  the  Tery  time  that  the  system  €i  penal  tynmny  had  reached 
its  Aill  height,  and  the  protestant  asoendaacy  flattered  themselves 
that  th^  power  was  to  endm«  for  ever,  principles  were  silently 
at  workt  which  were  afterwards  destined  to  level  with  the  dust 
both  the  system  and  its  agents.  Tyraim^  always  contains  within 
it  the  seeds  of  its  own  (festmction.  It  is  a  beautiful  remark  of 
Cnrran,  that  ^^  Man,  destined  to  the  grave — ^nothing  appertaining 
to  him  is  exempt  from  the  stroke  of  Death :  his  life  neeteth  as  a 
dream,  his  Eberty  passeth  away  as  a  shadow,  totoo  cf  kia  siawry'  ■ 
it  is  not  immortal :  the  very  chain  that  grinds  him  is  gnawed  by 
nist,  or  is  rent  by  fury  or  by  accident,  and  the  wretch  is  astonished 
at  the  intrusions  of  freedom  unannounced  even  by  the  harbinger  of> 
hope,'' 

So  &r  as  the  penal  laws  were  designed  to  impoverish  and  humili- 
ate the  Roman  catholic  population,  they  had  succeeded  to  their 
AiUest  extent.  They  were  now  entirely  divested  of  idl  dvil  and 
religious  privileges  by  law,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  property  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants.  But  the  protestant 
&iled  to  reap  all  the  pecuniary  and  personal  advantages  that  he  anti- 
cipated from  the  exclusive  syrtem  of  legislation.  In  what  respect 
was  he  profitted  by  having  a  portion  of  earth  in  a  land  of  beggars! 
What  dignified  his  property  to  him,  if  he  lived  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant terror  and  alann !  BiesideB,  he  soon  fbond  the  inconvenieaoa* 
of  the  laws  preventing  the  cathoUcs  purchasing,  or  taking  long 
leases  of  landed  property.  If  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  estate, 
and  a  Roman  catholic  was  willing  and  able  to  buy  it,  he  could  not,' 
l>eoaase  the  law  prevented.  If  he  was  anxious  to  improve  has 
property  by  granting  long  leases,  and  Roman  catholics  were  found 
ready  to  take  them,  they  could  not,  because  the  law  prevented. 
If  he  wanted  to  secure  money  in  landed  property,  and  he  found^  a 
Roman  catholic  proprietor  willing  to  take  it,  he  dared  not  lend  it, 
Wause  the  son  of  that  catholic,  by  turning  protestant,  might  rob 
Wm  of  the  entire  amount. 

The  penal  laws  were  thus  soon  found  to  act  prejudicially  to  the 
protestant  landed  proprietor  as  well  as  to  the  catholic  ;  and,  accor- 
^'^^^Ij)  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  evade  them.  To  this  the 
Protestants  were  stimulated  by  motives  of  self-interest,  rather  than 
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regard  for  the  public  well-being.  The  goTemment,  alaos  was  obliged 
to  relax  in  it8  system  of  persecution.  The  penal  system  was  too 
hideous  to  be  kept  in  constant  operation:  it  was  too  complex, 
too  expensive,  and  toct  troublesome,  to  be  enforced  in  all  its  d^aOs. 
Besides,  government  felt,  that  if  catholic  property  and  catholic 
labour  were  completely  prostrated,  taxes  conla  not  be  obtained 
from  the  catholic  population,  and  the  revenue  must  fall  off.  The 
*  catholics  were  the  great  body  of  consumers,  and  if  the^  possessed 
nothing,  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  them.  This  is  always  a 
telling  consideration  with  governments.  The  penal  laws,  therefore, 
were  not  enforced  with  the  same  rigour.  They  were  hdd  m  terra- 
rem  over  the  heads  of  the  community,  to  be  used  on  those  oocaaiens 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  be  more  than  usually  harsh  and 
cruel  with  the  Roman  catholic  population. 

But  the  main  hope  of  the  amelioration  of  the  catholic  sufferings 
lay  in  a  body  of  men  who  now  came  into  notice, — and  who  had 
been  fostered,  perhaps  created,  by  the  oppressive  operation  of  the 
penal  laws  themselves.  While  the  lauded  property  of  the  ooontry 
was  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  catholics,  luid  they  seemecl 
verging  rapidly  towards  pauperism  ;  the  M£acHAiiTs  and  tradk^- 
MEN  of  Ireland  were  laying  the  foundations  of  foture  fortune,  pros- 
perity,  and  liberty.  When  the  protestants  devised  the  oppressive 
laws  against  the  catholic  landed  proprietary,  they  imagined  thai  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country  would  immediately  flow  in  their  own  diiec- 
tion.  But  they  were  mistaken ;  for  they  forgot  that  before  wealth 
came  to  them  it  must  exist;  and  it  could  only  come  into  existence 
by  the  industry  and  commeroe  of  the  population.  But  the  peotes- 
tant  was  too  idle,  and  too  aristocratic,  to  busv  himself  in  sodi 
concerns  :  he  contented  himself  with  framing  the  laws,  which  be 
endeavoured  to  do,  so  as  that  he  might  enjoy  all  the  rewajnds  of 
industry  without  its  toils.  Hence  the  profitable  pursuits  of  tfade 
and  commerce  were  left  to  the  catholics,  who  were  induced  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  personal  jwoperty,  as  it  had 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  malignant  ingenuity  of  the  first  fiamers 
of  the  penal  code.  Almost  all  the  trade,  therefore,  that  English  jear 
lousy  had  allowed  Ireland  to  retain,  in  course  of  time  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  catholics.  A  body  of  men  thus  arose,  enriched 
by  commerce,  united  to  the  people  by  the  powerfril  ties  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  sympathy,  and  relationship,  and  needing  only  to  be 
put  fairly  in  motion  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  Ireland. 

And  coMMEKCE,  in  all  climes  and  countries,  has  been  the  genuine 
friend  of  civilization.  Liberty  invariably  follows  in  its  steps; 
together  with  knowledge,  religion,  and  social  happiness.  It  breaks 
down  in  time  the  despotism  of  the  mightiest  tyrants.  The  vpni 
of  conunercial  enterprise  has,  at  all  times,  been  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  barbarism,  and  is  destructive  of  feudal  and  ckss  legislation. 
It  18  hostile  to  monopolv,  and  to  all  exclusive  rights  and  privileges. 
Without  commerce,  indeed,  no  nation  has  evear  made  distinguMed 
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progress  in  the  higher  stages  of  human  civilization.  And  well  did 
the  cniel  Protestant  oligarchy  know  the  weight  of  the  curse  they 
inflicted  upon  Ireland,  when  they  deprived  her  of  her  trade,  and 
ruined  her  manu&ctures ! 

Fortunately,  also,  there  rose  up  at  this  juncture,  three  distin- 
guished individuals,  who,  in  a  short  time,  were  enabled  to  infiise 
quite  a  new  spirit  into  the  catholic  body.  When  a  nation  has  been 
long  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  trying  and  dangerous  nature,  and 
the  proper  time  for  relief  at  length  arrives.  Providence  always 
takes  care  to  raise  up  men  that  are  fitted  to  battle  with  and  com- 
mand those  circumstances.  Leaders  spring  at  once  into  their 
places ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  accomplished  as  if  by  miracle. 
The  three  men  who  appeared  in  aid  of  the  catholics  at  this  junc^ 
ture,  were  Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  O'Conor,  and  Mr.  Wyse. 

De.  Curry  was  a  physician  in  extensive  practice  in  Dublin ; 
a  kind  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  his  oppressed 
country.  He  was  descenaed  from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  that  of  the 
O'Corra ;  many  of  whom  had  figured  in  past  history.  His  grand- 
father was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  king  James,  and  had  fafien  at 
the  battle  of  Aughrim.  A  renmant  of  property  saved  from  the 
general  wreck,  enabled  his  &ther  to  educate  him  abroad,  like  most 
other  Irish  youths  of  the  period.  The  yoxmg  Cueey  returned  to 
Ireland,  fall  of  aspirations  after  the  liberty  of  his  fallen  country. 
He  was  soon  shocked  by  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  times,  as 
displayed  bv  the  protestant  population.  It  is  related  by  Mr. 
O'Conor,*  that  in  one  of  these  periodical  exhibitions  of  intolerance, 
when  the  pulpit  vied  with  the  press  in  maligning  and  misrepresent- 
^g  the  religion  and  principles  of  the  catholics,  pouring  out  the 
most  slanderous  abuse  on  the  dead  in  order  to  feed  the  flame  of  the 
existing  hatred  against  the  hving, — ^that  Dr.  Curry,  passing  through 
the  Castle-yard  of  Dublin,  on  the  28rd  of  October,  1746,  over- 
heard a  voung  girl,  passing  from  one  of  these  intolerant  sermons 
against  the  catholics,  exclaim  with  uplifted  hands  and  horror 
Tividly  expressed  on  her  countenance  ^^  Are  thfire  any  of  these 
^>hodiy  p6urists  now  in  Dublin  f  ^^  The  incident,  which  would  only 
We  excited  the  laughter  of  a  less  reflective  mind,  filled  Dr.  Curry 
with  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  found  that  the  child^s  terrors 
proceeded  fi^m  the  anniversary  sermon  preached  that  day  in 
Christ^s  church  :  he  procured  a  copy  of  it,  and  found  it  surcharged 
with  historical  slander  and  the  grossest  misrepresentations.  From 
that  day  he  dedicated  the  whole  weight  and  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  cause  of  catholic  emancipation;  repelling  the  calumny, 
and  checking  the  asperity  which  issued  from  those  seats  which  had 
^n  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  truth  and  benevolence.  His 
principal  work,  entitled  ^^A  Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the 
('ivil  Wars  in  Ireland,  from  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
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Settlement  of  King  Wiiliain,V  •  voteaatti  to  this  day  a  nonmneni 
of  his  indttstry  and  ability.  It  «dded  mseh  to  ofor  faistorieal 
infi>nnation  ot  Ireland,  lemorod  maay  of  the  calunmieB  of  the 
enemy,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  exertions  <jf£  fhtnre  labowren  in 
the  same  field. 

Ma.  O'CoNOK  ol  Ballengur,  the  ancestor  of  The  O'Conor  Doo^ 
was  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Curry  in  his  efforts  for  tfae 
emancipation  of  the  catholics.  He  was  descended  in  »  u^t 
Mne,  from  Rod^ck  O^Conor,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  lesbaid ;  hot 
the  estates  of  the  &mily  had  been  completely  broken  d»WB  fay.  the 
long  persecution  whidi  the  Irish  catholic  lanoionb  had  to  uncteqgo, 
until  only  a  shred  of  property  remained.  Eight  hiuidredacMs^ 
bad  land,  overburdened  with  debt,  was  barely  suffirient  to  keep  him 
and  his  family  above  the  level  of  poverty.  He  was  poor,  and 
lived  in  a  cottage,*  devoting  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  has 
life,  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  antiquities  of  his  natir^ 
country.  Mr.  O'Conor^s  first  public  appearance  as  a  d^iMMfer  of 
the  catholics  of  Ireland,  was  as  a  pamphleteer,  in  1747.  Sir 
Richard  Cox  had  charged  Lucas,  the  author  of  ^^  The  Baxbers 
Letters,^^  with  being  an  incendiary  and  a  papist,  whose  desigQ.wBS 
to  make  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pretender.  Mr*  O^Cosior 
was  roused  to  making  a  ^^  Counter  Appeal,**^  under  the  signatiiic 
of  *^  A  Protestant  Dissenter .^'^  To  have  published  it  as  the  woek 
of  a  catholic,  would  have  been  to  consign  it  to  oblivion ;  to  sath  aA 
extent  were  catholic  publications  then  proscribed  by  proteetantlDs^ 
try.  But  the  tract,  as  emanating  ftom  a  protestant,  viya.read  wiA 
avidity;  and  proved  of  consi&rable  service  in  the  TindioatigMi 
of  the  catholic  body  from  the  historical  aspersions  of  their  enemies. 
Mr.  O^Conor  continued,  at  various  intervals,  to  ad^beas  UiepaUic 
on  the  same  question, — often  with  surpassing  efiect. 

Mr.  Wyse  was  the  third  coH>perator  in  the  work  of  natidnai 
regeneration.  He  was  the  descendant  of  an  English  or  Nomna 
family,  which  had  accompanied  Earl  Strongbow  to  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  that  country.  The  estates  of  his  fwily  had 
also  been  frittered  away  by  successive  confiscations ;  yet  he  btoi^hi 
to  the  catholic  cause  a  mind  ardent,  fearless,  and  indomitable. 
^'  His  habits,"  says  his  descendant,  the  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse, 
M.  P.,  ^^  were  not  literary  but  active  ;  litde  content  with  oUilex•^ 
ting  Protestant  prejudice,  he  thought  a  more  important  .taak 
remained  behtnd--<^the  compressing  mto  shape  and  system  the 
scattered  encirgies  of  his  Catholic  countrymen. — To  that  purpose, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  will  not  easily  to  be  swayed  from  its  objeet, 
he  bent  the  energies  of  a  bold  and  earnest  conscience*  To  Urn 
and  to  Dr.  Curry,  the  Catholic  body  owe  the  seeds  of  that  gieai 
confederacy  which,  in  aftertimes  was  destined,  through  the  labanis 

«  Mr.  O'Conor  uied  to  relate,  that  hii  fiithcr,  after  the  Reyolution,  vu  obliged  to  jplough  hb 
own  fields,  aod  that  he  would  often  say  to  hit  iont— "  Boy»,  you  mutt  not  be  insoleiit  to  the 
poor.    I  am  Uie  ion  of  a  gentlemaD,  bat  ye  are  the  ohUdien  of  a  pJwB^liiinui,- 
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of  mightier  men,  to  embraee  the  entire  island.  But  his  fate 
not  so  tranquil  as  that  of  either  of  his  companions.  He  had  ren- 
dered himself  a  far  more  conspicuons  mark  to  the  hostility  of  the 
perseontor:  his  days  were  embittered  and  endangered  by  every 
ingenious  application  of  the  penal  code  which  his  enemies  could 
devise ;  and  after  successively  proving  in  his  own  person  the 
inflictions  of  the  gavel  act,  and  of  the  disarming  act,  the  ingenious 
malignancy  of  the  discoverer,  the  secret  conspiracy  of  the  Protes* 
taut  miBister,  the  treacherous  calumny  of  the  informer,  he  sunk 
broken-hearted  into  the  grave,  leaving  it  as  an  injunction  in  his 
last  will  to  his  duldroi,  ^*  that  they  should,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  sell  "the  remainder  of  their  hereditary  property,  (a  portion 
of  which  had  already  been  disposed  of  for  that  purpose),  and 
seek  out  some  other  country,  where  thev  might  worship  God  like 
other  men,  in  peace,  and  should  not  be  persecuted  for  manfoUy 
observing  in  the  open  day  the  religion  of  their  heurts,  and  the 
dictates  of  an  honest  consdence.'*^* 

At  the  period  when  these  distinguished  men  commenced  their 
labours,  the  prospect  of  improvement  seemed  black  enough*  The 
mat  mass  of  the  catholics  were  almost  unconscious  of  their  own 
aegradation.  The  loss  of  rights  and  of  property  had  made  them 
inoifierent,  spiritless,  and  quiescent  under  their  wrongs.  The 
sacred  spark  of  patriotism  became  extinct ;  they  were  content, 
barely  to  exut^  to  vegetate — ^the  patient  victims  of  their  country'^s 
wrongs,  and  the  insensible  spectators  of  its  ruin.  The  clergy  and 
the  aristocracy  also,  were  quite  indisposed  to  take  any  part  m  the 
«fibrt8  attempted  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the  catholic  population. 
Long  habits  of  submission  to  oppression  had  debased  the  minds  of 
the  upper  classes,  into  a  tame  acquiescence  with  the  stem  dictates 
of  English  supremacy.  Perhaps  they  feared,  and  with  reason, 
that  the  very  clanking  of  their  chains  might  rouse  their  keeper 
^m  Us  riumber,  only  to  rivet  them  the  more  securely. 

Though  the  parliament  had  long  sunk  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  recording  the  anti-Irish  acts  of  the  English  government,  it  is 
i^maikable  that  it  was  the  first  te  give  the  presage  of  hope  to  the 
Irish  people.  A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  state 
of  parliament  at  this  period  :  The  House  of  Oommons  was  a  mere 
mockery  of  representation.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  both 
<^holic  and  protestant,  were  completely  divested  of  political 
power :  they  had  no  frandiise.  The  power  to  send  members  to 
parliament  rested  in  the  Irish  corporations,  which  were  sinks  of 
rice  and  corruption.  They  were  regfular  articles  of  sale;  every 
«ne  having  its  price.  Each  had  its  pjiotestant  patron,  whose 
|>OBunees  they  returned  to  parliament,  receiving  in  return,  places 
m  the  customs  and  ex<nse,  and  very  often  hard  cash.  The  proprie^ 
^ora  of  the  boroughs  formed  a  body  called  undertakers^  who  entered 

•  HiiroRT  or  tbb  Catbolio  Association,  p.  44-5. 
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iato  a  bargain  with  the  English  goTernment  to  carry  all  its  uea* 
sares,  in  return  for  places  and  pensions,  and  lucrative  jobs ;  all  of 
which  was  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  scandal.  The  seats  in 
pariiament  were  held  far  life^  except  at  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
or  when  the  king  was  pleased  to  order  a  dissolution*  The  main 
objects  of  the  Undertakers  were, — ^to  oppose  the  independefaee  of 
the  crown,  and  to  keep  down  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Hesce 
most  of  the  struggles  so  called,  of  the  ^^  patriots^  with  the  goTem* 
ment,  were  based  on  a  determination  to  maintain  their  own  ayaicm 
of  corruption  intact ;  not  unfrequently  they  were  the  mere  eflferFea- 
cence  of  disappointment  and  revence,  whidi  was  too  often  mistalteB 
for  a  struggle  m  the  cause  of  freedom  and  parliamentafy  pirrileg«. 
Of  such  a  character  was  the  contest  that  took  place  in  17oS, 
between  primate  Stone  and  lord  Shannon,  about  a  redundancy  in 
the  Irish  treasury.  Though  it  did  not  originate  in  any  priiMaple 
of  liberty,  it  nevertheless  had  an  important  efiect  on  the  public 
mind,  habituating  it  to  discussion  and  reviving  the  idea  of  eoimtrr. 
A  discussion  and  division  took  place  in  the  Irish  parliam^it  four 

?ears  after,  (1746)  of  still  greater  moment  to  the  Irish  catholiesi 
'he  earl  of  Limerick  had  adopted  lord  Chesterfield'^s  idea  of  keep- 
ing down  the  catholic  religion,  by  expelling  the  bishops,  linuting 
the  number  of  priests,  and  subjugating  them  to  the  control  of  t]^ 
protestant  landed  gentry ;  and  with  the  view  he  brought  a  Bill 
mto  the  House  of  Lords  for  regplstering  the  priests,  pursuaat  to  an 
act  of  the  2nd  of  queen  Anne,  with  ad&ional  clauses,  which  stmck 
at  the  very  root  of  the  catholic  religion.*  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  caused  a  general  consternation  throughout  Ireland ;  but  stiBage 
to  say,  the  bill  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  moro 
liberal  portion  of  the  protestant  members  of  the  house,  who  aeemed 
to  fee],  that  however  long  the  old  means  of  persecution  might 
remain,  the  time  was  unpropitious  for  the  invention  of  new  instru- 
ments for  the  same  purpose.  Even  the  bench  of  bishops,  strongly 
resisted  the  projected  bill :  the  primate  opposed  it,  on  the  third 
reading,  in  an  eloquent  speech  :  three  archbishops  and  nine  bishops 
voted  against  the  measure,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  miyority  of 
two!  + 

•  The  Bill  introdncod  by  Lord  Limerick,  enaeted  **  that  one  fnriest  ihoiald  be  wyrteiwl  fiv 
each  parish,  that  the  nomination  of  his  successor  should  be  vested  in  Uie  gnnd  jurf  vith  a 
VETO  in  the  privy  council  and  lord  lieutenant :  that  the  registered  [niests  shoukL  be  bound  ta 
inform  against  all  secolar  and  rqpilar  prieata  raiding  in  their  parishes,  under  pain  of  1 


tion  and  felonv  of  death  in  case  of  return :  and  should  be  prohibited  from  making  proselytes 
or  officiating  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  parishes  under  similar  penalties ;  t&t  none  but 
seeolar  priests  •hould  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  registry,  and  that  all  biahona,  digmtarias  aad 
friars  that  should  be  found  in  the  kingdom  after  the  1st  of  January,  1757,  anould  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  sevexal  statutes  of  William  and  Anne  against  popish  priests :  lastly  that 
£100  reward  shoald  be  giyen  for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  every  popish  biahop  nd  iffgnlar 
after  that  period,  to  be  levied  off  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  papists.*^ 

■)-  Lord  Limerick  (afterwards  Earl  Clanbraaaill)  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  measaie.  In 
October.  1757,  he  re-introduced  the  Registry  Bill,  with  only  some  trifling  variation  in  its  seven- 
ties.  The  bishops  again  strenuously  opposed  it,  but  the  Earl  succeeded  in  forcing  it  throof^  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Crown,  however,  interfiored,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Frivy 
Council  in  January,  1 758.     It  would  appear,  that  the  same  Earl  Chtnbnssiii  entwteiiMd  an  idea 
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The  catholics  were  overjoyed  by  the  rejection  of  the  obnoxious 
bill :  it  seemed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  religious  toleration  and  civil 
liberty,  Mr.  0'*Conor  and  Dr.  Curry,  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Mr.  Wyse,  seized  the  opportunity  of  rousing  their  prostrate 
countrymen  irom  their  apathy,  exnorting.them  to  address  the 
throne  and  plead  their  loyalty  in  mitigation  of  their  oppressions  and 
sufferings.  They  first  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  catholic  aristo- 
cracy, but  could  gain  no  assistance  j^om  them  :  they  were  by  this 
time  completely  detached  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  lived  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own.  They  next 
turned  to  the  clergy  of  the  people,  but  were  here  again  doomed  to 
disappointment :  the  catholic  priesthood  had  long  been  secluded 
from  public  life,  thev  were  inured  to  suffering,  and  scarcely  dared  to 
dream  of  a  change  m  their  condition  for  the  better :  they  preferred 
remaining  passive,  to  incurring  the  risks  of  further  pains  and  mor- 
tifications. To  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  depressed  and  utterly 
hopeless  state  in  which  they  were,  the  regenerators  felt  would  be 
equally  vain  :  ignorant  of  their  rights,  they  had  no  desire  to  possess 
them ;  and  the  means  of  awakening  them  to  the  exercise  of  their 
moral  strength  were  not  then  known. 

In  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr.  O'Conor,  undaunted  by 
failure,  applied  to  the  mercantile  body  for  aid ;  and  the  appeal 
was  at  once  responded  to.  They  were  urged  to  address  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  Roman  catholic  gen- 
try and  clergy  most  strenuously  resisted  this  measure,  and  the  body 
became  split  up  into  the  two  parties,  long  afterwards  known  as  the 
addresBors  and  anti-ciddressorsy — which  may  remind  our  readers  of 
the  renunutrants  and  anti-remonstrants  of  former  times.  At  length, 
the  two  zealous  colabourers  resolved  on  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  management  of  catholic  concerns,  which  should  be 
free  from  the  trammels  of  aristocratic  or  clerical  influence.  An 
Association  was  accordingly  formed,  the  first  which  had  existed 
since  the  Revolution.  It  is  true,  its  organization  was  exceedingly 
imperfect ;  but  it  was  a  first  step ;  and  it  is  often  the  first  step  in  a 
movement  which  determines  its  ultimate  success.  The  young  As- 
sociation was  frowned  upon  by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  who  "  not 
only''  says  Mr.  Wyse,  "  kept  themselves  cautiously  and  reprehen- 
sibly  aloof,  and  scorned  all  connection  with  its  members,  but 
laughed  contemptuously  at  its  labours,  and  interposed  every  obsta- 
cle to  prevent,  to  discourage,  to  neutralize  its  success  I''  Neverthe- 
less, the  mercantile  body,  headed  by  Dr.  Curry  and  Mr.  O'Conor, 
persevered;  and,  in  the  year  1759,  on  the  occasion  of  the  menaced 
French  invasion,  they  resolved  to  express  their  loyalty  in  an 
address,  fearful  lest  their  silence  should  be  construed  into  a  sympa- 

at  thftt  time,  Tvhich  has  agfiin  come  iiito  fayour  among  a  certain  |Mirty  in  our  own  day.  We  refer 
to  the  pensioning  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  by  the  government ;  for  what  purpose  Lord  Clan- 
bnssill  patronixcd  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  of  his  infinmons  Rc^stry  Bill,  which  would 
have  done  more  than  any  other  measure,  to  cxtlnj^tiish  the  Catholic  religion  m  Ireland. 
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thy  with  rebellion.  As  the  eatholic  sentry  refaeed  all  eenconreiice 
in.  the  meamire,  it  wag  styled  the  address  of  the  Roman  cathdie 
ffentlemen,  merchants,  and  eitizens  of  Dublin.  Upwards  of  four 
•hundred  respectable  names  were  affixed  to  this  petition,  and  it  was 
piesented  to  the  lord-lieutenant  through  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  speaks 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  ^^  So  degfraded,^  observes  Mr.  O'^Ckmor^ 
^'  were  the  catholics  at  the  time,  tlmt  they  did  not  eren  venture  to 
present  it  to  the  viceroy  through  members  of  then:  own  body."" 

The  address  was  couched  in  an  exceedingly  humble  and  subnus- 
sive  tone  ;  for  the  catholic  could  as  yet  with  difficultv  lift  up  his 
head  after  his  long  period  of  subjection.  He  still  crouched  beneath 
the  load  of  humiliation  which  centuries  of  injustice  had  laid  upon  aE 
his  tribe.  No  wonder  that  he  was  timid,  when  he  had  summoned  up 
the  snirit  to  open  his  mouth  and  tell  his  grievances.  He  was  also 
afiraid  lest  the  tone  of  his  address  should  be  misconstrued  by  his 
enemies ;  and  he  trembled  lest  it  might  be  made  the  pretence  for 
further  persecution.  Several  days  passed  by  in  mysterious  silence, 
after  the  presentation  of  the  address  ;  and  an  awfiil  suspense  hung 
over  the  expectations  of  the  catholics.  At  length,  however,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  an  answer  was  returned,  from  the  lord-lieutenant 
through  the  speaker,  to  Mr.  Mc  Dermott,  (one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  presented  the  address),  convejring  to  the  catholics  assur- 
ances ^^  that  the  zeal  and  attachment  which  they  professed  could 
never  be  more  seasonably  manifested  than  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, and  that  so  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  with  duty  mid 
affection,  they  could  not  fail  to  receive  his  Majesty^s  protection.^* 

The  favourable  reception  of  their  address,  and  the  encouraging 
answer  given  to  it,  difmsed  universal  joy  among  the  catholic  body. 
They  began  to  feel  that  they  were  a  recognized  party  in  the  state, 
and  their  exultation  on  the  occasion  could  scarcely  be  kept  within 
bounds.  ^  Loyal  and  dutiful  addresses,  poured  from  all  sides,  too 
often  tinged  by  slavish  adulation  of  the  ruling  powers.  There  wna 
also  a  vituperation  of  the  French,  which  was  exceedingly  ungrate- 
ful, considering  the  load  of  obligations  under  which  the  Irish  catho- 
lics lay,  to  the  French  nation  and  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  catholics  seized  the  opportunity  of  turning 
the  movement  to  some  useftd  purpose  before  tney  could  relapse  into 
their  former  inactivity.  They  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out an  efficient  machinery  :  and  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they  matured 
a  plan,  by  which  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  represen- 
tative of  the  population  of  their  respective  localities,  should  meet 
as  an  Association,  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  catholics  of  Ire- 
land.    The  plan  originated  with  Mr.   Wyse,*  with  whom  Dr, 

«  The  original  plan,  in  Mr.  Wy8e*>  handwriting,  is  in  the  Stowe  Lihnry.  The  nUn  pfepawiii 
the  establishment  of  a  perpetoal  committee  of  representatives,  one  for  each  pariaa  in  the  GHj 
of  Dublin  to  be  chosen  hy  ballot,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  ^    -  * 


ber  for  each  county  or  diocese,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  towns ;  each  nomination  and  appoiihu 
meat  of  a  representative  to  be  signed,  not  only  bv  the  clergy,  but  also  by  the  |iriucipai  mh«bi. 
tanta,  and  these  sereral  elections  to  be  made  wi^  as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  Thai  nay  Ms* 
tlcman  though  not  of  the  committee,  should  have  access  to  its  meetings,  and  a  right  to 'deliver 
his  opinions,  but  not  to  have  a  vote  in  any  debate  or  resolution. 
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Carry  cordially  coincided.  This  sdbeme  was  cfurried  into  almost 
iouiiediate  e£Eect  in  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Conry  was  elected  a  men^ 
ber  for  one  of  the  parisheti,  and  other  respectable  gentlemen  w«» 
returned  for  the  rest.  At  last  they  met  together  in  committee,  and 
took  upon  themselyes  the  management  of  catholic  affidrs, — the  germ 
of  a  mighty  representative  body,  which  was  yet  destined  to  over^ 
shadow  the  eaiure  land  and  to  unbrace  noiUi ws  of  its  people. 

The  death  of  George  II.,  and  the  aocession  of  George  III^ 
opened  upnew  prospects  of  relief  to  the  catholics*  On  his  opening 
speech  to  his  pajrliament,  this  monarch  declared  himself  to  be  the 
^'  £dend  of  .religious  toleration,  and  the  guardian  of.the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  subjects.^'  The  catholics  were  encouraged 
to  hope  that  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  woujid  now*  be  relaxed 
in  their  favour,  and  an  ''  Address  to  the  King^''  was  drawn  up  and 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  signature.  Six  hundred 
names  were  affixed  to  it,  which  was  thought  to  be  an  extraordi* 
nary  number,  considering  the  degraded  and  impoverished  state  of 
the  country.  Such  was  the  exultation  of  the  addressers  that  they 
Btvled  it  the  Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  But  the 
lords  and  clergy  throughout  the  country  generally,  relied  their  con* 
corrence  with  it,  and  those  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  the  old  aristo- 
cratic counties  of  Ireland,  met  at  Trim  and  adopted  a  separate 
Address..  Both  were  '  graciously  received'  and  published  in  the 
Gazette. 

The  catholics,  emboldened  by  success,  proceeded  a  step  farther, 
Thev  remodelled  a  detailed  statement  of  their  grievances,  which 
had  oeea  prepared  towards  the  close  of  the  former  reign*  but  was 
withheldin  consequence  of  the  supposed  boldness  of  its  tone,  and 
the  fear  :lest  the  enemies  of  the  catholics  might  turn  it  against  them. 
It  was  oow,  however,  in  the  fullness  of  their  hope,  again  brought 
forth,  and  prepared  for  being  forwarded  to  his  Msgesty.*  But,  at 
this  sta|g^9  the  aristocratic  feeling  unfortunately  interposed,  and  ' 
the  poDular  cause  was  checked  in  mid  career,  by  the  dissensions  of 
itsleaaers. 

*  At  thiB  addren  contains  a  grapbic  account  of  tbe  inffBringa  which  the  penal  laws  inflicted 
on  ^  Cbihofics,  and  tbe  modoof  their  operatilMi,  we  subjoin  It  at  lenetb.  it  is  quite  painful, 
at  this  time  «f  day*  to  read  such  a  documetit,  and  to  obaerve  the  snbdued  and  snppUoatory  tone  in 
which  the  Irish  catholics  of  the  last  century,  representing  so  vast  a  mass  of  human  beings,  came 
forward  to  implore  their  oppressors  for  tbe  amelioration  of  their  wrongs  and  the  mitigation  of 
Acir  totUirea  :— 

"  TO  Tsa  incogs  most  bxcklisiit  lujssnr. 
**  The  humble  Addreee  and  Petition  of  the  Roman  CathoUce  qf  Ireland, 

'^  Most  Gracious  Sotxreion.— We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  subjects,  the  Roman  catho^ 
lies  of  Ireland,  with  hearts  full  of  loyslty,  but  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  and  depressed  bv 
oir  calandtam*  and  mined  ctreomslanoei,  beg  laa^v  to  lay  at  yovr  majest/s  ftetsome  small 
part  of  thoee  numerous  andinsupportable  grievances  under  which  we  have  long  groaned,  not  only 
withoottny  act  of  diaobodknoe,  bat  even  mihont  murmur  or  complaint  i  in  hopes  that  our 
isviokUe  submiwion,  and  unaltered  pataenee  under  those  SBvers  prsssorea,  would  inUy  eonfutd 
the  aeniaatiop  of  seditiottandnciplfla,  wiih  whieh  wo  have  been  unfortanatelvaBd  unjustly  oharged. 

**  W*  an  dseply  saoaiMe  of  your  majesty's  clemeocy^  In  moderating  the  rigoorons  uoecatioii 
of  some  of  the  laws  against  «a :  bat  we  hmnbly  beg  wave  to  represent,  that  sewnl,  and  tlioee 
the  noal  senie  and  distfeasinf  of  these  laws,  execute  themselves  with  the  most  firtal  certainty. 
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Lord  Tbimleston  had  at  this  time  been  promoted  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  catholic  bodj,< — ^more  because  of  his  extensive  posses- 
sions and  his  aristrocratic  birth,  than  beeaose  of  his  superior  qua- 
lities either  of  head  or  heart.  He  was  haughty,  aristocratic,  and 
impracticable.  He  recognized  no  right  in  the  people  to  manage 
their  own  concerns :  deeming  it  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the 

aod  that  joor  mneat/t  demency  cannot,  in  the  unallctt  desne  interpoM  for  tbtir  nutigttioo, 
•tberwiso  yonr  Roman  catholic  subjects  would  moat  cheerfuTlj  ac^uietce  in  that  resooxte,  vA 
ntt  with  aa  abaolnte  and  unhounded  assurance,  on  your  majestj's  princelj  genciwityf  ud  joor 
jrfotti  regard  to  the  rights  of  pritate  conscience. 

"  We  are,  may  itptease  your  majesty,  a  numerous  and  very  industrious  ^artof  your  maj«tj'ft 
snbjeets,  and  yet  by  no  industry,  by  no  honest  endeaTOuiB  ou  our  part,  is  it  in  our  power  to 
acquire  or  to  hold,  almost  any  secure  or  permanent  property  whatsoever;  we  are  not  only  dis- 
qualified to  purchase,  but  are  disabled  from  occupying  any  land  even  in  farm,  except  on  a  toaoie 
extremely  scanted  both  in  profit  and  in  time  ;  and  if  we  should  renture  to  expend  anyUking  oa 
the  meliorstion  of  land  thus  held,  by  buildinff,  by  indosure,  by  drainiog,  or  by  any  othsr 
ipedee  of  improTement,  so  very  necessary  in  Uiis  oountiy  ;  so  far  would  our  semoss  be  fiue 
bettering  our  ibrtunea,  that  these  are  precisely  the  Tery  drcumstancea,  whidi,  as  the  law  now 
•tanda,  most  necessarily  disqualify  us  from  continuing  those  farms  for  any  mne  in  oar 
possessioQ. 

"  Whilst  the  endeavoura  of  our  industry  are  thus  discoursged,  (no  loss,  we  humbly  s^fte* 
hend,  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  prosperity  and  Uie  diminution  of  your  maje»tT*s  rereaoe, 
than  to  our  particular  ruin)  there  are  a  set  of  men,  who,  instead  of  exerdaing  any  noaest  oeco- 
pation  in  the  commonwealth,  make  it  their  employment  to  pry  into  our  mismble  property,  to 
drag  us  into  the  courts,  and  to  compel  us  to  confess  on  our  oaths,  and  under  the  pensltiei  of 
peijury,  whether  we  have,  in  any  instance,  acquired  a  property  in  the  smallest  degree  axoeoding 
wliat  the  rigor  of  the  law  has  admitted ;  and  in  such  esse  the  informera,  withont  any  otbei 
merit  than  that  of  their  discovery,  are  inveeted  (to  the  daily  ruin  of  several  inaocent,  industrioQi 
fiunilies)  not  only  with  the  surplus  in  which  the  law  is  exceeded,  but  in  th^  wikole  body  of  the 
estate,  and  interest  so  discovered,  and  it  is  our  grief  that  this  evil  is  likely  to  contmoe  ssd 
increase,  aa  informers  haiFO,  in  thb  countij,  almost  worn  oS  the  iniamy,  which  inall  sgssi  sod 
in  all  other  oonntrieB,  have  attended  their  character,  and  haTe  grown  into  some  repute  by  the 
frequency  and  success  of  their  practices. 

^  And  this,  most  grsdous  severe^  ihotigh  extremefy  gradoiu^  is  fiu>  from  bring  the  only 
er  most  oppressive  particular,  in  which  our  distress  is  connected  vrith  the  breach  of  the  rnki  cl 
honor  ana  morality.  By  the  laws  now  in  force  in  thu  kingdom,  a  son,  however  uodatifui  or 
Kofligate,  shall,  merely  by  the  merit  of  conforming  to  the  established  religion,  deprive  the 
Koman  catholic  &tber  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of  his  estate,  that  povrer  to  mortfnge  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it,  as  the  exigendea  of  bis  affain  may  require ;  but  snail  himself  have  full 
liberty  immediately  to  mortgage  or  otherwise  alienate  tne  reversion  of  that  estate,  from  bii 
fomily  for  ever ;  a  regulation  by  which  a  fother,  oontiary  to  the  order  of  nature,  is  put  uadBf 
the  power  of  his  son,  and  through  which,  an  early  dissoluteness  is  not  only  suffered,  bat  co- 
eoon^ed,  by  ^ving  a  pemidous  privilege,  the  frequent  use  of  which  has  broken  the  hearts  of 
many  deserymg  pazenta,  and  entailed  poverty  and  despair  on  some  of  the  most  ancJeat  sod 
opulent  families  in  this  kinsdom. 

^  Even  when  the  parent  has  the  sood  fortmie  to  escspe  this  calamity  in  his  lifo-time,  yet  he 
has  at  his  death,  the  melancholy  and  almost  certain  prospect  of  leaving  neither  peace  nor  fort&ne 
to  his  children ;  for  by  that  law,  which  bestows  the  whole  fortune  on  the  first  oonformiit,  or, 
en  non-eonformity,  dlspenes  it  among  the  children  ;  ineurable  jealousies  and  animosities  have 
arisen ;  a  total  extinction  of  prindple  and  of  natural  benevolence  has  enmied  ;  whilst  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  our  own  offspring  and  the  brothen  of  our  own  blood,  as  our  own  most  dnn* 
|[erouB  enemies  :  the  blessing  or  providence  on  our  families,  in  a  numerous  issue,  is  converted 
mto  the  moot  certain  means  of  their  ruin  and  depravation  :  we  are,  most  gradooa  seveni^ 
neither  permitted  to  enjoy  the  few  broken  remdns  of  our  patrimonial  inhentanee,  nor  by  our 
industry  to  scqulre  any  secure  establishment  to  our  families. 

**  In  this  deplorable  situation,  let  it  not  be  considered,  vre  earnestly  beseedi  your  majeitr,  ss 
an  inatanoe  of  presumption  or  discontent,  that  we  thus  adventsre  to  lay  open  to  your  majesty^ 
mercv,  a  very  small  part  of  our  uncommon  sufferings ;  what  we  have  concealed  under  a  reject- 
ful  silenGe,  would  form  a  frr  longer,  and  full  as  melancholy  a  recital :  irif  smA  wUk  rm^ 
tanae^  tiwugh  we  feel  wUh  anguish  ;  we  reepeoifram  the  bottom  qf  omr  hearte  Aaikg»' 
laUon  under  which  we  suffer  ;  but  we  humbly  conodve  it  is  impoosiUe  to  procnie  ledRse 
without  compUunt,  or  to  make  a  complaint,  that  by  some  construction  may  not  appear  to  con- 
vey blame ;  and  wMngy  we  aeeure  pour  Mtueetp,  should  hme  esiartedfrom  ue  e9en  Mcr 
oompiainU^  hut  the  strong  necessity  we  find  ourselves  under  of  emploging  everg  lemfuL 
humble  endeavour ^  lest  the  whole  purposes  of  our  lives  and  laboun  should  prove  only  the 
means  of  confirming  to  ouzsclves,  and  entailing  on  our  posterity,  inevitable  bcgiwy*  s«i  ^ 
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aristocracy  to  direct  public  affairs.  He  would  not  listen  to  sugges- 
tions. His  own  absolute  will  was  his  law ;  and  this  he  urged 
with  a  haughty  superciliousness,  which  soon  alienated  from  him 
the  attachment  and  support  of  the  catholic  democracy,  and  gra^ 
dually  of  the  catholic  aristocracy  itself.  This  noble  lord  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  projected  Remonstrance  ;  and  his  doing  so  was 
the  immediate  signal  for  divisions  and  dissensions  in  the  Association. 
Lord  Taafe,  on   the  other  hand,    strenuously  supported  the 

most  abject  aerritudo  ;  a  servitude  the  mo6t  intolenble,  as  it  is  sufTered  amidst  that  liberty, 
that  peace,  and  that  secnritj,  which,  under  yonr  majesty's  benign  influence,  is  spread  all  uround 
a^  and  which  we  alone,  of  all  your  majesty's  subjects,  are  rendered  incapable  of  partakinff. 

"  In  allhomility  we  implore,  that  our  principles  may  not  be  estimated  oy  the  inflamod  chaige 
of  eontroTerrial  writers,  nor  our  practises  measured  by  the  events  of  those  troubled  periods, 
when  parties  have  run  hi^  (though  they  have  been  often  misrepresented,  and  always  cruelly 
exaggerated  to  our  prejudice) ;  but  that  we  may  be  judged  by  our  own  actions,  and  in  our  own 
times ;  and  we  humbly  offer  it  to  your  most  equitable  and  princely  consideration,  that  we  do  not 
rest  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  on  words,  but  on  things ;  on  our  dtitiful,  peaceable,  submissive 
behaviour  for  more  than  four  score  years  :  and  though  it  will  be  considered  as  too  severe  to  form 
any  opinion  of  great  bodies,  by  the  practice  of  individuals,  yet  if  in  all  that  time,  amongst  all 
our  people,  in  the  daily  increase  of  severe  laws  apunst  us,  one  treasonable  insurrection,  or  one 
treaeonable  conspincy  can  be  proved ;  if  amongst  our  clergy,  one  seditious  sermon  can  be 
shewn  to  have  been  pieoched,  we  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  good  reason  for  continuing  the 
present  laws  in  all  their  force  against  us ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  (we  speak  in  full  confidence) 
It  can  be  shewn,  that  our  clergy  have  ever  exerted  their  utmost  endeitvours  to  enforce  submission 
to  your  majesty's  government,  and  obedience  to  your  laws  :  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  these  en- 
deaTours  have  always  been  most  strenuous  in  times  of  public  danger,  or  when  any  accident 
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government  in  the  public  loans ;  then  voe  humbly  hope^  we  maybe  admiUed  to  a  smali  portion 
o/  mercy^  and  that  that  behaviour,  which  your  majesty's  l^nignity  and  condescension  will 
esteem  a  merit  in  our  circumstances,  may  entitle  us  not  to  reward,  but  to  such  toleration  as  may 
enable  iis  to  become  useful  citizens  to  our  country,  and  subjects  as  profitable,  as  we  are  loyal 
Co  ycmr  majesty. 

**  Permit  us,  most  gracious  80verei|^,  on  this  occasion,  to  reiterate  the  assurances  of  our  un- 
ahaken  loyalty,  which  all  our  sufferings  have  not  been  able  to  abate  ;  of  onr  sincere  zeal  for 
your  majesty's  service,  of  our  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and  of  our  warmest 
gratitiide  for  your  Majesty's  continual  indulgence,  and  for  the  late  instance  of  favour  we  have 
estperienoed  m>m  pariiament,  in  enabling  us,  consistent  with  our  religious  tenets,  to  give  a  legal 
proof  of  our  sentiments  upon  these  points.  And  we  humbly  hope,  that  the  alacrity  and  eager- 
ness with  which  we  have  seized  this  first,  though  long  wished  opportunity  of  testifying,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  public  manner,  our  inviolable  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  our  real  principles,  and 
onr  good-will  and  affection  towards  our  fcllow-subiects;  will  extinguish  all  jealousies,  and  re- 
move those  imputations,  which  alone  have  hitherto  bold  us  forth  in  the  light  of  enemies  to  youi* 
majesty,  and  to  the  state.  And  if  any  thing  farther  can  be  suggested  or  devised,  whereby  we 
can  by  our  actions  more  fully  evince  our  sincerity,  we  shall  consider  such  an  opportunity  of  de- 
raonstnting  our  real  loyalty,  as  an  high  favour,  and  shall  be  deficient  in  no  act  whatever,  which 
docs  not  amount  to  a  renunciation  of  tnat  religious  profession  which  we  value  more  than  our  lives, 
and  which  it  eannot  be  suspected  we  hold  from  obstinacy  or  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  sinee  it  haa 
not  been  taken  up  by  ourselves,  but  has  firom  time  immemorial,  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors. 

**  We  derive  no  small  consolation  most  gracious  sovereign,  f^m  considering,  that  the  most 
severe  and  iigorou»  of  the  laws  apinst  us  had  been  enacted  before  the  accession  of  your  majesty's 
iiltistrioos  house  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  :  we  therefore  indulge  the  most  sanguine  bopes, 
that  the  mitigation  of  them,  and  the  establishment  of  peace,  industry,  and  universal  hapinness, 
amooeit  all  your  loyal  subjects,  may  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  your  majesty's  reign.  And 
thon^  we  might  plead  in  fiavour  of  such  relaxation,  the  express  words  of  a  solemn  treaty, 
entered  into  with  us,  by  your  majesty's  royal  prededecessor,  king  William,  (which  haa  b«m 
forfeited  by  no  disobedience  on  our  part)  yet,  we  neither  wish,  nor  deauv,  to  receire  anythmg, 
but  aa  a  mere  act  of  your  majesty's  clemency,  and  of  the  indulgence  and  equity  of  your  parlia- 


**"  That  this  act  of  truly  loyal  beneficence  and  justice,  may  be  added  to  the  other  instances  of 
vour  majestv's  august  virtues,  and  that  the  deliverance  of  a  faithful  and  distressed  people,  may 
be  one  of  tnota  distinguished  acts  of  your  reign,  which  shall  transmit  its  memory  to  the  love, 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  our  latest  posterity,  is  the  humble  prayer  of,  &c..  ftc." 
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Bemonstrance.  Thb  nobleman  was  of  Irish  birth,  bat  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  had  been  forced  into  exile  in  in&ncy  by  the 
operation  of  the  penal  laws,  and  had  gained  all  his  hononn  and 
fortune  in  the  serrice  of  the  German  empire.  Still,  he  forgot  not  hi^ 
bleeding  country,  to  which  he  continued  through  life  to  retain  an 
enthusiastic  attachment.  Even  in  his  old  age,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  annual  visits,  often  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  London 
and  Dublin,  from  his  residence  in  Silesia  in  Prussia  ;  his  sole 
object  being  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  social  condition,  of  his  unfortunate  Irish  catholic  fell6w-country« 
men.  ''  His  rank  at  the  Imperial  Court,^^  says  the  able  historian  of 
the  Irish  catholics,  "  gave  him  access  to  the  first  circles  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it,  to  contrast  the  impolicy  of 
the  British  Oovernmentin  persecuting  the  Irish  catholics,  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  imperial  mistress,  in  tolerating  all  religious  sects  in 
her  extensive  dominions.  Bred  in  camps,  and  educated  in  Ger- 
many, he  impressed  on  senators  and  courtiers  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  the  penal  code,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
honesty  of  a  German.  His  efforts  had  no  smaQ  weight  in  softraing 
the  rigour  of  persecution.  His  imassuming  manners,  his  elevated 
rank,  his  great  age,  and  venerable  appearance,  but  above  all,  his 
ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  procured  him 
a  preponderating  .influence  in  the  councils  of  the  catholics ;  that 
influence  was  exerted  in  promoting  union,  extinguishing  dissension, 
and  rousing  to  exertion.  His  ardour  led  him  to  hope  for  an  inune- 
diate  relaxation,  and  the  remonstrance  met  with  his  warmest 
support.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  procure  the  concurrence  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  met  with  insuperable  obstacles,  in  the 
pride  of  an  aristocracy  of  slaves,  and  in  the  malignity  of  party 
spirit,  which  shed  its  venom  on  the  purest  motives,  and  diBBemi- 
nated  the  basest  falsehoods.^*** 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  leaders,  originally  caused  by 
the  arrogance  of  Lord  Trimleston,  sprang  dissensions,  recrimination, 
hostility,  and  strife,  among  the  great  body  of  the  catholics.  Lord 
Taafe  made  every  effort  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  completdy 
failed.  Lord  Trimleston  having  been  entrusted  with  the  public 
money  which  had  been  collected  in  aid  of  the  catholic  movement,  the 
committee  now  applied  for  it ;  but  ''the  Dictator^^  would  suffer  no 
encroachment  on  his  authority :  he  refosed  even  to  acknowledge 
communications  on  the  subject,  treating  the  venerable  Lord  Taiilfe 
himself  with  supercilious  contempt.  Thus  divided  among  them- 
selves, the  stren^h  of  the  oathobcs  was  broken  ;  and  the  breach 
continuing  to  widen,  the  most  adverse  effects  were  produced  on 
theprogress  of  the  Association. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Halifax  commenced  with  a  mild 
f^nd  encouraging  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  loyal  and 

"  O'CoNoa^s  H\$lory  nf  (he  JrUh  Catkoiidy  p.  272^. 
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peaceful  demeanour  of  tlie  catholics  was  acknowledged,  and  tolera* 
lion  was  recommended  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  establishment  in  church  and  state.  The  speech,  however, 
proved  a  false  omen ;  for  the  utmost  rancour  was  displayed, 
during  the  whole  of  the  session,  against  the  unfortunate  catholics. 
Thej  were  yet  fated  to  endure  numerous  disappointments  before 
they  found  themselves  in  the  path  which  conducted  towards  free- 
dom. The  catholic  body  also  continued  at  war  among  themselves; 
consequently  the  influence  of  the  association  fell  oiST,  and  its  num- 
bers gradui^y  declined ;  until  at  length  it  fell  to  pieces,  after 
several  ineffectual  struggles,  in  the  year  176S.  Still  the  association 
had  been  productive  of  good :  it  had  given  a  stimulus  to  public 
opmion,  and  roused  up  the  catholics  to  ponder  over  their  wrongs, 
and  to  meditate  upon  the  means  of  righting  them. 

Attempts  were  made,  about  this  time,  to  introduce  and  carry  a 
biU  through  parliament  to  enable  the  catholics  to  lend  money  to 
protestants  on  mortga^.  Prodiofality  had  ruined  many  of  the 
protestant  gentry,  and  it  was  considerea  by  many  of  them  a  great 
hardship  that  they  were  precluded  by  law  from  borrowing  money 
from  the  catholic  merchants, — at  least  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  granting  the  slightest  real  security  to  the  latter.  Owing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  majority  of  the  house,  the  heads  of  a  bill  were 
carried,  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  ratification.  But  Lord  Hardwicke  suppressed  the  measure,  on 
the  ground  that  the  protestant  interest  would  be  endangered  by  the 
admission  of  papists  to  even  a  temporary  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  soil.  A  bill  was,  however,  passed  in  favour  of 
^^  convert  papists,^^  enabling  them  to  secure  the  fruits  of  their 
apostacy  with  greater  ease  and  certainty.  At  the  close  of  the 
session.  Lord  Hali&x  took  the  opportunity  of  reproaching  the 
aristocracy  for  their  cruelty  towards  the  people,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  lefl  Ireland,  followed  by  the  good  opinions  of  almost  all 
classes  of  the  population. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  succeeded  Lord  Halifax  in  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  first 
session  under  his  administration,  to  enable  the  catholics  to  lend 
their  money  on  landed  securities.  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  on  intro^ 
ducing  the  bill,  stated  that  *'^  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  papists 
*^  sending  their  money  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  stated  the  cir- 
"culating  medium  at  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
^^  pounds.  Half  that  sum  was  the  property  of  the  papists,  and  if 
^'  sent  out  of  the  country,  would  be  attended  with  ruin.  A  fall  of 
"  lands,  and  a  total  stagnation  of  trade,  would  be  the  inevitable 
"consequences.'''  The  Attorney-General  TisdaH,  in  supporting 
the  measure,  ^^  denied  that  any  great  national  interests  had  flowed 
"  from  the  penal  code ;  and,  as  to  the  conversions  of  papists,  it 
"  had  been  miserably  inoperative:  forty  in  each  year^  on  an  aterage^ 
"  voa»  the  utmost  number  that  had  come  over  to  the  established  religion.'''* 
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TM  bill  Was,  however,  opposed  with  great  vehemence  by  the  pro- 
testaRt  oligarchy,  and  waa  ultimately  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Ireland.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  first  mfinitesmal 
measure  of  pariiamentary  reform  which  its  legislature  had  known 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  Irish  parliament,  as  we  haTB 
already  shown,  was  the  mere  mockery  of  a  representation;  beingonly 
a  jobbing  aristocracy,  banded  into  different  parties,  with  scarcelj 
any  distinction  of  principle, — ^the  English  government  using  Hmr 
patronage  only  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  majority.  The 
mouths  of  one  party  were  no  sooner  stopped  by  penmons  and  place?, 
than  another  rose  to  exclaim  against  the  profusion  of  the  expendi- 
ture ;  which  only  led  to  further  purchases,  and  further  complaints 
at  the  burthens  of  which  their  own  corruption  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  This  state  of  things  had  gradually  settled  into  the 
promotion  of  two  or  three  great  families  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  as 
undertakers  for  the  parliamentary  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
crovm, — ^who,  in  return  for  their  servile  submission  to  the  British 
supremacy,  shared  among  them  all  the  government  ofHces,  emolu- 
ments, pensions,  and  patronage.*  In  course  of  time,  however,  this 
union  between  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  the  English  supremacy 
became  destroyed  ;  and  the  government  resolved  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  controul  of  the  oligarchy  at  any  rate.  Frequent  collisions 
had  taken  place   between    the    "  undertakers'^  and  the  English 

irovemors, — ^the  former  not  unfrequently  proving  the  victors.  At 
ast  the  "  patriots''  took  up  the  question ;  for  they  had  now  been 
crushed  by  the  oppressions  of  the  oligarchy,  to  an  equality  of 
poverty  with  the  catholics  themselves. 

The  first  measure  of  reform  which  they  insisted  on  vras  a  limita- 
tion of  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  seven  years,  instead  of  the 
seats  being  held  for  life,  as  was  then  the  case.  Their  representa- 
tives were  instructed  to  support  the  measure,  and  a  bill  for  the 
limitation  of  parliaments  was  introduced  in  1761  :  it  was  allowed 
to  pass  the  commons  (being  a  "  protestant"  bill),  but  was  defeated 
in  its  progress  to  England,  through  imderhand  machinations, — the 

•  Such  a  system  of  gorernment  had  no  paraUel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Under  a  .K«"*^ 
monarchy  and  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  two  or  three  great  families  osuiped  the  eu«atis«  spd 
legislative  authorities,  left  but  the  shadow  of  power  to  the  crown,  retained  the  mass  of  the  popnlatioB, 
the  catholics,  in  the  most  cruel  bondage,  and  allowed  the  protestants  little  mora  tOiaji  the  ebaiiow  «i 
liberty.  The  only  political  right  left  the  latter,  was  Uiat  of  electing  about  serenty  repnaentalire* » 
the  commons ;  that  right  they  had  not  exercised  more  than  twice  in  half  a  century,  and  thc^  were  every 
day  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  taxes  without  manufactures  or  commerce  to  kec^  them  afloaL  Bu 
the  oliirarchy  shared  with  them  the  friiit^  of  their  usurpation,  had  they  maintained  a  oouDUcioa  oi 
mutual  interest  and  support,  by  giring  them  freehold  tenures,  and  rooeiving  their  elective  TOtas  is  leotro ; 
had  they  subjected  themselves  to  an  equal  share  of  the  public  taxes,  and  cultivated  their  favour  by  ku  <1 
offloes,  and  ooudesoendiug  attentions,  they  would  have  rendered  their  doffiinatioaperpe(aal,a]]d«xm^ 

Sinhed  every  spark  of  liberty  in  the  breasts  of  the  colonists.  But  they  engrossed  to  themselves  sna 
eir  immediate  retalnere  the  whole  plunder  of  the  country.  The  unfrequency  of  (»]ertions  and  moD<^f 
of  power  rendered  them  independent,  indifierent,  and  haughty.  They  ruled  the  laws,  and  paid  no  P^ 
portion  of  the  taxes.  They  treated  those  under  them  as  inferior  beings,  bom  to  be  sfaives,  and »» 
entitled  to  the  most  trifling  privilege  of  iVeemen.  In  such  a  system,  the  very  sool  of  tyraimy  x*smM: 
it  realised  that  most  intolerable  of  all  governments,  which  Montesquieu  describes.  The  calboa«s 
trembled  under  the  lash  of  Draconian  laws,  and  the  protestants  groaned  uader  the  yoke  of  an  ojmoafe 
and  insolent  oligarchy,  that  legislated  without  represeutingi  and  governed  without  regard  to,  orpjtK»* 
in,  the  public  servioe.~.O'0oNOB*8  Bi»iory,p.  aM«. 
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members  of  the  house  refiising  even  to  present  tlie  bill  to  the  Xiord 
Lieutenant.  Parliament  was  immediately  denounced  by  the  pro- 
testant  ^^  patriots^'*  out  of  doors,  as  a  sink  of  corruption.  The 
merchants  and  traders  of  DuUin  met,  and  gave  vent  to  their  in- 
dignation in  a  series  of  strong  resolutions.  It  was,  however,  soon 
obvious  enough  that  the  object  of  the  protestants  was  neither  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  parliaments,  nor  the  liberties  of  the  people :  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dispossession  of  the  catholic 
tenantry  from  the  land,  in  order  to  make  room  for  protestant  free- 
holders, who  would  then  force  them  (on  the  shortening  of  parlia- 
ments) to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  spoil. 
One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Dublin  protestant  merchants  suffi- 
ciently proved  this :  it  called  upon  the  protestants  of  Ireland  to 
exert  themselves  in  support  of  the  measure,  as  it  would  '^  render 
the  generality  of  landlords  assiduous  in  procuring  protestant  tenants^ 
and  by  such  v^isible  advantages  to  protestants,  induce  catholics  to 
conform." 

The  Irish  parliament  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  preserve  their 
popularity,  and  avert  the  threatened  measure.  They  supported  it 
in  public,  and  assiduously  counteracted  it  in  private.  In  three  suc- 
cessive parliaments  they  passed  bills  for  septennial  parliaments, 
taking  care  to  suppress  them  in  the  council,  and  throwing  all  the 
odimn  of  their  failure  on  the  English  government.  At  the  same 
time,  parliament  endeavoured  to  curry  favour  with  the  protestant 
party,  by  reasting  a  militia  bill  proposed  by  the  government, — 
imputing  to  the  crown  the  design  of  establishing  a  military  despot- 
ism. Thus  thwarted  in  their  measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
blamed  for  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  English 
cabinet  determined  to  circumvent  the  Irish  oligarchy,  and  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  crown  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

The  person  to  whom  they  entrusted  this  arduous  task  was  George 
Viscount  Townshend,  a  nobleman  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
those  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  popularity  among  the 
protestant  aristocracy : — ^that  is  to  say,  he  was  fond  of  wine, 
women,  and  debauchery  of  all  sorts, — a  bon  vivant, — a  wit  and 
humourist,  withoutany  regard  to  decency — a  hearty  sportsman — and 
withal  an  ardent  lover  of  intrigue.  Yet  was  not  this  noble  lord 
without  some  of  those  higher  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  the 
eminent  office  he  held.  He  was  familiar,  aiFable,  kind,  and 
generous, — ^and  under  the  disguise  of  a  volatile  disposition,  concealed 
great  vigour  of  mind,  and  considerable  talents  for  statesmanship. 
But  it  was  the  former  qualities  which  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy  ;  and  he  soon  became  popular  among  them. 

Part  of  the  scheme  of  the  English  cabinet  was  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  reside  in  Dublin,  and  himself  direct  the  disposal 
of  places,  pensions,  and  preferments,  instead  of  visiting  it,  as  before, 
once  in  two  years,  leavmg  its  government,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
lords-justices,  chosen  from  the  parliamentary  "undertakers.""    The 
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inflii^eiice  of  these  undertakers  was  to  be  otherwise  nndfinnined : 
their  inferior  dependents  were  to  be  cormpted,  and  the  tranafer  of 
their  allegiance  from  their  former  masters  to  the  goTeroment,  was 
to  be  pun^hased  by  the  nnited  influence  of  cash  and  claret.  The 
leaders  of  the  nnaertakers  at  length  perceived  the  designs  of  tiie 
lord  lieutenant  showing  themselves  through  all  his  revelries  and 
debaucheries ;  and  the  man  whom  they  had  just  been  lauding  to 
the  skies,  they  now  overwhelmed  with  their  execrations.  lliey 
combined  their  forces,  and  defeated  all  his  measures,  denoimeing 
his  administration  as  imbecile,  profligate,  and  infimious  in  the 
extreme. 

Lord  Townshend,  however,  persevered.  Whether  out  of  op- 
position to  the  protestant  oligarchy,  or  acting  under  orders  from 
the  English  government,  is  not  ascertained ;  but  he  now  devoted 
himself  to  protect  the  catholics  against  the  tyranny  of  the  domi- 
nant party.  One  of  the  chief  practical  erils  now  endured  by  the 
catholics  throughout  Ireland,  was  the  iniquitous  exaction  called 
quarterages  or  intrunon^  levied  by  the  municipal  corporations, 
(which  were  exclusively  protestant)  upon  all  catholic  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  which  was  applied  to  providing  ^'regalia,  ensigns, 
and  colours,  for  the  different  fraternities,  to  supporting  reduced 
freemen,  to  burying  the  dead,  to  waiting  on  the  mayor  on  days  of 
solemnity,  and  providing  anniversary  entertainments.  This  badge 
of  servitude,  which  had  been  imposed  as  a  right  of  conquest  ^er 
the  Revolution,  was  enforced  by  seizure  of  goods,  imprisonment, 
assaults,  and  various  other  devices  of  the  tormentor.  At  last,  on 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  catholics  in  various  towns  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  resist  the  impost,  which  they  did  before  the 
local  tribunals,*  and,  strange  to  say,  in  several  instances  were  suc- 
cessful. Petitions  immediately  poured  in  from  all  the  protestant 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  the  insolence  of  the 
papists,  and  of  their  collecting  money  to  resist  these  long-estab- 
lished and  legal  imposts.  The  petitions  were,  of  course,  believed 
by  the  bigoted  body  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  a  bifl  was 
prepared  and  brought  in  which  promised  to  ''  revive  the  drooping 
and  sinking  spirits  of  the  protestants,^^  by  **  confirming  the  rights 
of  quarterage,^^  and  thus  ^^  strengthening  the  protestant  inter^"^  1 
The  catholics  employed  skilful  lawyers  to  argue  the  case  before  the 
privy  council ;  and  Lord  Townshend,  greatly  to  the  mortification 
of  the  protestant  oligarchy,  caused  the  bill  at  once  to  be  quashed. 

*  For  Chia  purpote  amall  nuns  of  monej  wore  ooUeotod  among  the  catliolioi,  in  order  to  deftay  aae» 
•ary  expenM*.  The  same  oontribation  was  made  at  various  aiture  periods,  when  tha  iatensts  of  th« 
oatholics  were  to  be  defended  against  the  government  oppressions.  A  "  levy"  of  a  small  siim  araa  made 
upon  each  dtizen.-  one  halfpenny  or  one  p4*nny,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  These  small  sunk 
were  collected  into  a  genenu  taad  by  a  cathoho  oommittee,  and  with  this  sum  Ihey  institated  salts, 
employed  lawyers,  defended  actions,  argued  bills  before  parliament,  in  the  privy  council,  &e.  Thee* 
.  contributions  were  the  origin  of  the  famous  Catholic  Rsnt,  whidi,  under  the  persevering  lahoiin  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  became  one  of  the  main  sources  of  catholic  pow«r  and  orange  hostility.  "  The  levy," 
says  Mr.  Wyse, "  was  extended  to  France,  to  America,  to  Italy,  &o.,  without  a  parliament  tor  Mia  it, 
an  anny  to  exact  it,  a  tascgstherer  to  iweive  it,  until  it  ftnslly  attained  the  olyect  for  whnk  it  vss 
designed^  and  '  unoonslitational*  though  it  was,  at  last  ended  by  opening  the  elosad  gates  of  the 
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Bat  the  di8sekisi<»»  and  discuamons  consequent  on  the  intfoduc* 
tion  and  pasdng  of  the  Octennial  bill  now  began  to  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  gare  the  catholics  some  respite  on  the 
subject  of  Quarterage.  Early  in  the  session  of  1768,  the  Irish 
parliament,  as  usual,  passed  a  bill  for  the  limitation  of  parliament 
to  seven  years,  and  presented  it  to  the  Privy  Council,  confident  that 
they  would  never  give  it  their  sanction.  But  the  English  govern- 
ment was  now  thoroughly  enraged  at  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Irish 
oligarchy  to  their  measure,  and  resolved  to  confound  them  by 
granting  their  measure,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  final  prepon* 
derance  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  constitution.  The  bill 
was  accordingly  returned,  with  the  single  alteration  of  substituting 
eight  for  seven  years  :  the  protestants  were  thus  caught  in  their 
own  toils,  and  to  their  utter  vexation  and  discomfiture,*  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  pass  their  own  bill  into  a  law  i  The  popu- 
lace, catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  were  delighted.  The  former 
still  loved  their  country,  tnough  it  had  been  so  cruel  to  them  ;  and 
they  hailed  the  dawn  of  its  liberties,  though  protestants  only  were 
to  reap  the  benefits,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  magnanimity  peculiarly 
their  own.  Lord  Townshend  became  at  once  the  most  popular 
man  in  Ireland.     On  the  day  when  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given 

*  The  following  comic  scene  from  Hardy" t  Memoirs  of  Lard  Charkmont -tk  book  which 
contains  much  of  the  anecdotal  history  of  the  times,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  real 
estimate  in  which  the  **  patriots'^  hold  the  Septennial  hill  which  they  had  now  so  often  oasaed  : 
->*^  Lord  Charlemont  happened  at  this  time,  to  dine  with  one  of  the  great  parliamcntaxy  leaders. 
A  large  company,  and,  as  BubbDodin^n  says  of  some  of  his  dinners  witn  thePelhams,  much 
drink,  and  much  good  humour.  In  the  miast  of  this  festivity,  the  papers  and  letters  of  th« 
Isst  Enelish  packet,  which  had  just  come  in,  were  brousht  into  the  room,  and  given  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read  one  or  two  of  them  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely agitated.  The  company  was  alarmed.  "  What*s  the  matter  ?— nothing  we  hone  has 
happened  that*^ — "■  Happened  1  (ezclaimed  their  kind  host,  and  swearing  most  piteously, )  hap- 
pened !  The  Septennial  Bill  a  returned^  A  burst  of  joy  from  Lord  Charlemont  and  the 
very  few  friends  of  the  bill  who  happened  to  be  present !  The  majority  of  the  company,  con- 
fused, and  indoed,  almost  astounded  began,  after  the  first  involuntary  detection  of  their  {eaturea^ 
to  recollect  that  they  had,  session  after  session,  openly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  many  an  inter- 
nal curse.  Heaven  knows  I  But  still  they  had  uniformly  been  its  loudest  advocates  ;  and  that 
therefore,  it  would  be  somewhat  decoroua,  not  to  appear  too  much  cast  down  at  their  own  nnez- 
pect«d  triumphs.  In  consequence  of  those  politic  reflections  they  endeavoured  to  adjust  Xheir 
looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as  they  could.  But  they  were  soon  spared  the  awkwardness  of 
•snxmed  felicity.  ^  The  bill  is  not  only  returned,**  continued  their  chieftain,  **  \i\xU-ihe  par- 
hatnent  u  dissolved  r  "  Dissolved  I  Dusolved  !  Vfhj  dissolved  ?"  **  My  good  friends,  I 
csn't  tell  you  why,  or  wherefore  ;  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  will  be  directly." 

"Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined  than  their*s,  could  lend  its  aid  no  farther.  If  the  first  in- 
telligence which  they  heard  was  tolerably  doleful,  thia  was  their  complete  discomfiture.  Thej 
sunk  into  tadtumity,  and  the  leaders  began  to  look  in  fact,  what  they  had  been  so  often  poliu- 
e*lly  called,  a  company  of  Undertakers.  They  had  assisted  at  the  parliamentary  funeral  of 
•ome  opponents  (Jones  Neville,  for  instance ;)  "*  and  now,  like  Charles  the  FiAh,  though 
without  his  satiety  of  worldly  vanities,  they  were  to  assut  at  their  own.  In  tho  return  of  this 
ntal  bill  was  their  politiod  existence  completely  inured.  Lord  Charlemont  took  advantage  of 
their  silent  mood,  and  quietly  withdrew  from  this  group  of  statesmen,  than  whom  a  more  ridi- 
culous, mefiil  set  of  personages  in  his  life  he  said,  be  never  beheld.  The  city,  in  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  or  the  evening,  was  in  a  tumult  of  gmtitude  and  applause  ;  illuniinationfl 
were  eveiygwhere  diffused,  andour  unintentional  victorious  senators  were  ooliged,  on  their  return 
home,  to  stop  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street,  and  huzza,  very  dismally,  with  a  very  merry, 
▼ery  patriotic,  and  very  drunken  populace.** 

*  MikAxthar  Jones  Neville,  whose  expulsion  from  the  House  ofConmions,  for  supposed  delinquenoy 
ss  •orreyor  general  of  pablie  works,  was  a  mere  trial  of  strength  between  Boyle  and  Stone,  in  whieh 
we  formn'  was  rsuooessAU.  The  parliamentary  wits  of  that  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said, 
on  hti  expaUion,  that  he  was  not  Inigo  Jones,  but  Outigo  Jones. 
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to  the  bill,  his  horses  were  unharnessed,  and  his  carriage  was 
drawn,  by  applaading  thousands,  &om  the  Castle  gate  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  was  an  animalized  method  of  rejoicing,  which, 
though  suited  to  times  when  the  object  of  government  was  to  reduee 
the  population  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden,  would  be  any- 
thing but  creditable  to  a  populace  in  a  period  of  general  liberty  tm 
civilization. 

The  first  effects  of  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  Bill  were  cala- 
mitous to  the  catholics.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  inmiediatdy 
took  place,  and  numberless  catholic  fiimilies  were  turned  adrift  from 
their  farms,  to  make  room  for  protestant  freeholders.  The  roads 
and  highways  were  crowded  by  these  victims  to  protestant  eleotioB- 
eering  ambition.  The  general  election  which  ensued,  made  Ireland 
a  scene  of  riot  and  debauchery,  of  drunkenness,  venality, 
bribery,  and  corruption  of  the  very  worst  kinds.  Yet  these  con- 
tested elections,  inmmous  though  they  were,  as  regarded  the  means 
employed  at  them  to  seduce  and  corrupt  the  electors,  contained  the 
seed  of  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  monopoly  of  the  oligar- 
chy was  now  virtually  broken  up.  The  public  mind  was  roused  to 
haoits  of  discussion.  A  realiy  liberal  party  soon  sprang  up  among 
the  protestants,  to  which  belonged  some  of  the  brightest  names  that 
have  ever  been  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  history.  Thus,  though 
the  catholics  at  first  suffered,  they  ultimately  gained  ;  Liberty  at 
length  shone  in  upon  them,  and  wakened  them  up  to  exertions  in 
her  behalf ;  and  though  often  checked  and  retarded  by  the  domi- 
nant oligarchy,  still  their  cause  henceforward  continued  to  make 
steady  progress. 

The  new  parliament  had  scarcely  met,  ere  it  became  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  the  lord-lieutenant  on  a  point  of  constitutional  pri- 
vilege. The  government  had  originated  a  Privy  Coundl  Money 
bill,  and  thus  taken  from  the  House  of  Commons  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  money.  Though  the  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken  by  the  government  to  purchase  a  majority  in  the  House,  still 
the  government  were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Irish  aristocracy,  now  that  they  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  proved  far  too  strong  for  the  government.  Headed  by 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Flood,  and  backed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  protestants  throughout  the  country,  they  were  soon  enabled 
to  set  the  government  at  defiance.  No  sooner  was  the  government 
Money  bill  presented,  than,  without  ceremony,  they  rejected  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  their  house.  Lord 
Townshend,  in  a  rage,  protested  against  the  proceedings ;  but  the 
Commons  refrised  to  enter  his  protest  on  their  journals.  After 
suffering  several  other  defeats,  the  Viceroy  angrily  dismissed  both 
houses  till  the  March  following. 

The  interval  was  assiduously  employed  by  the  government  in 
attempts  to  seduce  and  corrupt  the  members  of  the  house.  The 
most  corrupt  means  were  unUushingly  put  in  requisition  for  this 
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purpose.  New  pensions,  new  places,  new  boards,  were  created, — 
and  uptcardi  of  half  a  million  sterlinff  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  parliamentary  supporters.  ♦  These  measures  did  not  fail  in 
their  effects.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  March  (1771),  it 
was  found  that  the  government  had  secured  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. An  address  was  carried  by  their  supporters  in  the  Com- 
mons, thanking,  his  majesty  for  continuing  Lord  Townshend  in  the 
government.  The  servile  address  was  carried  by  182  to  107.  But 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  John  Ponsonby,  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  of  highly  respected  character,  refused  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  conveying  such  an  address,  and  at  once  resigned  the 
Speakership.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmund  Pery,  the 
originator,  afterwards,  of  measures  of  the  greatest  public  benefit 
to  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  Lord  Townshend  was  re-called,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Viceroyship  by  Earl  Harcourt,  under  whom 
the  system  of  corruption  and  extravagance  almost  reached  its 
height.     He  sought,  like  all  the  other  English  governors  of  the 
time,  to  govern  Ireland  by  corruption.     His  supporters  were  the 
servile,  the  venal,  the  mercenary,  and  the  prostituted.      Futile 
attempts   were  made,  during  this  administration,  to  relieve  the 
catholics  :  bills  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and   Mr. 
Langrishe,  to  enable  them  to  lend  money  to  protestants  on  mort- 
gages*of  lands,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  leases  of  lands.     The 
former  measure  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  83  to  29.     In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  it  was  stated  that  all  who  had  conformed  to 
the   protestant  religion   from  the  year  1702  to  the  year  1778, 
amounted  to  only  4,055, — ^so  resolute  were  the  people  not  to  be 
converted  by  means  of  the  penal  laws.  The  second  bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Langrishe,  was  entitled,  "  A  bill  for  the  better  encourage- 
ment of  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to  become  protes- 
tants, and  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  kingdom.'^     By  this 
bill  5"  Papists"  mighftake  leases  of  land  for  any  term  of  years,  in 
any  city  or  other  market  town,  not  exceeding  fifty  square  perches^ 
and  in  any  other  part  not  exceeding  fifty  plantation  acres;  no  papist  ^ 
to  have  more  than  one  lot — on  taking  his  lease  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance — and  at  his  death  the  lease  to  gavel  (or  divide)  among  his 
successors;  and   if  the  widow  or  children  should  conform  within 
twelve  months,  the  conformist  was  to  have  the  largest  share.     Such 
was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  *'  relief"  to  the  catholics,  which  was 
then  regarded  as  ap  act  of  great  liberality,  but  which  would  now 
be  looked  upon  with  amazement  and  indignation.     But  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics. 

Mr.  Flood  about  this  time  proposed  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  all 
absentees,  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  rental.  The  measure  was 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  wotild  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a 
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land-tax.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1775,  to  his  discredit,  Flood 
accepted  office  as  vice-treasorer,  at  a  salary  of  jP3,500  per  annmn, 
after  opposing  the  government  in  every  stage,  attacking  all  their  jobs, 
and  exposing  all  their  malpractices.  His  ardent  and  sangmne  mind 
had  become  sickened  with  disappointment.  All  his  motions  were 
defeated,  and  he  complained  that  his  own  party  had  betrayed  him. 
He  now  imagined  that  the  only  way  in  which  anything  could  be 
accomplished  ,for  the  country,  was  by  going  with  the  government, 
and  making  their  measures  diverge  towards  public  utility.  He  saw 
that  the  people  were  so  weak,  so  apathetic,  and  knew  so  little  of 
their  stren^h,  that  they  could  not  be  roused  to  exertion  in  their 
own  behalf;  and  that  government  was  so  powerful  that  they  could 
not  be  opposed  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  ministry  got  to 
know  the  mind  and  temper  of  Flood,  and,  eager  to  ruin  him,  they 
set  their  gilded  bait :  Sir  John  Blacquire,  the  secretary,  an  artful 
and  cunning  man,  courted  his  society,  flattered  his  talents,  and 
finally  induced  him  to  take  office  under  government.  But  Flood 
never  seemed  at  home  in  his  new  office :  he  sat  on  the  upper 
benches  of  the  house,  and  rarely  spoke ;  when  he  did  speak,  it  was 
generally  to  find  fault  with  the  government.  Flood,  however, 
afterwards  nobly  redeemed  himself,  and  shone  forth  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  among  that  splendid  galaxy  of  genius  and  talent  now  im- 
mortalized in  the  page  of  Ireland^s  history. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  was  noiv  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
The  government  extravagance  and  prodigality  had  extended  beyond 
all  precedent.  New  pensions  had  been  granted  under  this  adimnis- 
tration  to  the  amount  of  <£^,000  per  annum;  and  meanwhile 
the  public  treasury  was  bankrupt,  pauperism  and  mendicancy 
abounded  throughout  the  kingdom;  the  provision  trade  was 
crushed  by  an  embargo  ;  and  commerce  was  everywhere  prostrate. 
The  nation  was  overdiadowed  by  despondency,  gloom,  and  despair- 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Parliament  under  the  Earl  of  Harcourt's 
administration  was,  to  vote  4,000  soldiers  out  of  the  kingdom,  to 
go  and  fight  against  America,  then  in  arms  for  liberty.  The  num- 
ber of  men  that  had  been  stipulated  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  was 
'  originally  12,000  men.  The  stipulation  was  now,  by  this  vote 
directly  infringed,  and  Ireland  was  left  exposed,  in  a  period  of 
great  danger,  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  This  very  measure, 
though  in  its  immediate  effects  calculated  to  uphold  the  &bric  of 
Enghsh  despotism  in  America,  we  shall  soon  see  proved  most 
fortunate  for  the  rising  liberties  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  American  Bevolntion-i^ta  causes— Sympath}"  of  Ireland  with  America  ^Debate 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons— .The  Irish  people  interested  in  the  struggle— 
The  Irish  Government  persists  in  its  extravagance— An  embaigo  laid  on  the 
trade  in  provisions— The  Irish  colonists  in  America — Boman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  of  1778 — ^The  Government  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  and  becomes  entirely 
suspended — England  refiises  relief — Critical  state  of  Britain — Ireland  threatened 
with  invasion — Its  defenceless  state — The  People  arm  themselves — ^The  Yolun- 
TRRS — ^Military  enthusiasm  of  the  country — The  Government  paralysed — The 
Volunteer  organization — ^The  Government  supplies  them  with  arms — Their  mili- 
tary discipline — ^Their  democratic  constitution — Their  patriotic  designs — State  of 
the  country — Improvement  of  manners,  &c 

Fkom  the  year  1775  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  grand  step  was  then  taken, 
which  led  to  the  assertion  and  future  establishment  of  American 
Independence, — which  enabled  the  Irish  people  to  establish  for 
a  time  the  independence  of  Ireland, — which  hurried  on  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  late  great  European  war, — and 
which  will  yet,  we  believe,  issue  in  the  final  emancipation  of  all 
Peoples. 

The  oppressive  treatment  of  the  high-spirited  American  colonists 
by  the  Biitish  government,  had  at  last  driven  them  into  rebellion. 
Urged  by  an  insane  monarch,  no  less  than  by  an  insanely  loyal 
people,  a  war  was  begun  with  the  colonists  to  enforce  upon  them 
taxation  without  representation.  England  went  to  war  in  order  to 
enforce  on  them  an  unconstitutional  principle, — to  attack  and  put 
down  constitutional  liberty.  The  Americans  refused  to  be  taxed 
without  their  own  consent ;  they  took  up  arms,  and  insignificant 
though  they  were  as  a  colony,  thejr  set  the  mother-country  at  defi- 
ance. The  issue  of  that  struggle  is  well  known :  England  lost  in  it 
two  armies ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterhng ;  and  an 
empire  in  America. 

Though  the  Irish  parliament  had,  by  its  vote,  sent  4000  *  armed 
negociators,'  as  Mr.  Flood  termed  them,  to  put  down  the  liberties 
of  America,  Ireland  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  colo* 
nists  in  their  struggle.  There  were  great  hopes  for  Ireland,  if 
America  succeeded  in  throwing  ofi^  the  English  voke ;  while,  if 
America  were  put  down,  then  certainly  Ireland  would  have  but  little 
prospect  of  relief.  Lord  Chatham^s  clear  mind  at  once  saw  the 
closeness  of  interest  between  the  two  countries :  "  Ireland,^'  said 
he,  in  one  of  his  vivid  speeches,  "  Ireland  is  American  r  There 
were  those  also  in  the  Irish  parliament  who  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  same  relationship.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October,  1776,  Mr. 
Hussey  Burgh  moved  an  amendment,  on  the  report  being  brought 
up,  expressive  of  their  concern  at  the  disturbances  in  America,  and 
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condemning  the  causes  that  led  to  them:  he  declared  thai  if 
America  were  brought  on  her  knees,  Ireland  too  would  be  ensbred. 
On  the  motion  idflerwards  brought  forward,  that  4000  of  the  Irish 
army  be  spared  for  service  abroad,  Mr.  Burgh  also  made  an  eloquent 
speech.  *'  I  will  not  vote  a  single  man,^^  said  he  "  without  an 
accompanying  address,  recommending  conciliatory  meaeures.  I 
foresee  the  consequences  of  this  war.  If  ministers  are  ^victorious, 
it  will  only  be  establishing  a  right  to  the  harvest  after  they  have 
burned  the  grain — it  will  be  establishing  a  right^to  the  stream  after 
they  have  cut  off  the  fountain.''  Mr.  Yelverton,  Mr.  Doshe, 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Daly,  and  Mr.  ConoUy,  took  the  aame  view 
of  the  question  ;  but  the  opposition  was  ineffectual,  and  the  men 
were  sent. 

Though  the  partial  opposition  to  the  war  with  America  thus 
early  showed  itself  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  it  was  not 
until  an  advanced  stage  of  the  contest  that  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  people  was  attracted  to  the  nature  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  struggle,  and  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  their  own  depri- 
vations. The  apathy  produced  by  habitual  depression  prevented  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholic  population  from  feeling  at  first  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  patriots.  But  there  were  many  who  did 
not  &il  to  perceive  the  great  principles  at  issue  in  the  war,  and  into 
whose  minds  the  sacred  spark  of  liberty  had  already  &llen  and 
kindled  into  a  flame.  There  is  something  electric  ui  the  word 
^^  Liberty."  It  acts  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  in  rousing  up  a 
sleeping  army.  The  heart  of  society  is  stirred  by  it  simultaneously, 
and  from  centuries  of  dumb  repose  they  start  up  to  freedom.  The 
passion  of  the  nation  is  kindled,  and  it  goes  onward  with  a  sweep 
of  power,  of  which,  before,  it  would  have  been  deemed  entirely 
incapable. 

Ireland  had  now,  for  eighty  years,  been  tranquil  and  submissive 
under  her  oppressions.  The  seeds  of  liberty  had,  nevertheless, 
been  extensively  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Molyneux, 
Swift,  and  Lucas,  had,  at  former  periods,  indoctrinated  the  Irish 
mind  with  the  principles  of  national  independence  ;  and  the  arbri- 
trary  proceedings  of  the  British  government  did  much  to  extend 
their  growth  and  influence.  The  example  of  America  now  came 
to  &n  their  patriotism  into  a  flame.  As  the  war  proceeded,  and 
the  success  of  the  colonists  became  apparent,  Irish  enthusiasm  iras 
kindled  in  their  behalf.  It  was  a  noble  and  spirit-stirring  specta- 
cle— ^that  of  a  colony,  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  unpro- 
vided and  unprepared,  throwing  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
the  mother-coimtry.  The  Irish  felt  that  the  lesson  existed  for 
them — ^that  they  too  were  a  sorely  oppressed  people,  and  far 
stronger  in  point  of  numbers,  than  the  victorious  colonists  of  the 
States.  Were  not  they  too  taxed  without  their  consent, — and  if 
the  Americans  vindicated  their  right  to  self-government,  why 
should  not  they  too  ! 
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At  the  time  when  these  stirring  thoughts  were  agitating  the 
national  mind,  the  government  persisted  in  its  wonted  policy  of 
extravaganee  and  oppression.  In  the  month  of  February,  1776, 
government  laid  an  embargo,  by  proclamation,  on  the  export  of 
provisions  from  Ireland,  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  supplies 
to  the  revolted  colonies,  but,  in  reality,  to  enable  certain  powerful^ 
contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  ease  and  profit.  At 
the  same  time  the  American  war  closed  the  trade  in  Irish  linens 
with  the  colonies,  which  afibrded  the  principal  markets  to  the  Irish 
manu&ctures.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the  distresses 
of  the  country  greatly  increased ;  her  scanty  commerce  and  manu- 
factures were  suspended ;  her  provision  trade  annihilated ;  thou- 
sands of  artizans  in  Dublin  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
paraded  the  streets  in  large  bodies,  displaying  a  black  flag  as 
a  token  of  their  distress  and  despair ;  and  distress  was  greatly 
increased  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Various  attempts  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  others,  to 
get  rid  of  the  embargo,  but  altogether  without  effect. 

The  American  Congress  publicly  declared  their  independence  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  intelligence  reached 
the  English  government,  than  they  began  to  think  of  relieving  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.  *  The  heads  of  a  bill  were  brought 
into  parliament  for  this  purpose,  but  met  with  great  opposition.  It 
was  deferred  until  the  following  session,  when  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire was  sent  over  as  lord  lieutenant  in  place  of  Earl 
Harcourt.  The  government  was  stimulated  to  exertion  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  by  the  intelligence  which  arrived 
from  across  the  Atlantic  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  General 
Burgoyne  had  surrendered  to  the  American  "  rebels''*  at  Saratoga, 
and  the  entire  British  army  had  been  led  into  captivity  !  Of  the 
Irish  colonists  in  America,  a  large  proportion  everywhere  stood 
foremost  on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence  had 
mysteriously  used  the  victims  of  Britain'*s  cruelty  to  Ireland, — ^the 
men  whom  her  persecutions  had  banished  from  the  bosom  of  their 
own  land — as  the  means  of  her  final  punishment  and  humiliation  on 
a  foreign  soil.  As  the  Irish  brigade  struck  down  the  British  power 
at  Landen  and  Fontenoy,  so  did  the  refugee  Irish  in  the  ranks  of 
the  American  patriot  army,  contribute  to  pluck  from  the  haughty 
brow  of  Britain  the  palm  of  empire. 

At  length  the  British  government  resolved  on  doing  the  Irish 
catholics  a  tardy  and  unsatisfactory  measure  of  justice.  After 
considerable  opposition,  the  "Popish  Relief  Bill'"  finally  passed  on 
the  fourth  of  November,  1778.  It  enabled  Roman  catholics  who 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  acquire  by  statute  an  interest  in  the 
soil, — to  take  leases  of  lands  for  lives  or  years  concurrent,  to  the 
extent  of  999  years, — and  also  to  purchase  lands  under  certain 
restrictions.  Stimulated  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  American 
revolution,  the  catholics  had  by  this  time  again  joined  themselves 
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into  an  association,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Kenmare,  to 
make  renewed  efforts  for  their  complete  emancipation.  But  their 
exertions  were  feeble  compared  with  the  demands  upon  their  zeal 
and  activity.  The  leader  they  had  chosen  was  a  weak,  intrigoing 
man,  of  small  arts  and  paltry  views,  ooite  unsuited  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  great  emancipatory  movement.  Besides,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
catholics  were  now  thrown  completely  into  the  shade  by  another 
gigantic  association  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among  the  liberal 
protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  siiJung  their  minor  differ- 
ences  in  the  general  oppression  of  their  country,  in  a  short  space  of 
time  showed  a  spirit  and  a  power  which  made  the  government 
tremble,  and  succeeded  in  extorting  from  them  the  most  extrar 
ordinary  concessions. 

In  the  year  1778,  the  Irish  government  was  reduced  to  a  most 
lamentable  state.  It  was  literally  bankrupt,  and  the  lord-lieutenant 
was  even  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  borrowing  <£20,000 
from  a  private  banking  house,  that  of  Latouche  and  Company !  Bv 
such  means  was  the  credit  of  the  government  temporarily  sustained, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  state  prevented  !  To  such  a  desperate 
shift  were  the  profligate  spendthrifts  of  Ireland  at  last  reduced ! 
In  about  a  month  after,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  obliged  to  stop 
payment,  and  all  pensions,  government  salaries,  parliamentary 
grants,  barrack  and  ordnance  payments,  were  at  once  suspended ! 
The  lord-lieutenanfs  excuse  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  these  extraordinary  measures  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  encamp 
the  army.  Mr.  Clements,  who  wajs  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
had  been  sent  express  to  London  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
government,  now  under  the  management  of  Lord  North  :  but  he 
returned  empty-handed.  The  English  government  could  not  spare 
one  farthing  ;  it  had  already  incurred  an  enormous  debt,  and  was 
expending  upwards  of  twenty  millions  annually  in  armaments  and 
armed  men  to  defend  herself  from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies.  The 
lord-lieutenant  again  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Latouche,  to  borrow 
another  «£'20,000.  The  bankers  reftised, — ^returning  for  answer 
that  ^^it  was  not  in  their  power,  though  very  much  in  their  inclinationr 

The  government  was  now  placed  in  an  unprecedented  dilemma ; 
its  wheels  were  stopt.  The  march  of  troops  wmr  suspended ;  and 
the  encampment  did  not  taSe  place.  It  looked  on  in  passire  sub- 
mission, and  allowed  the  people  to  take  their  own  course  unhindered. 
Discontent,  the  imiversal  attendant  of  distress,  prevailed  all  orer 
the  country  ;  the  government  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
inbecility, — with  neither  arms,  money,  nor  people  at  its  command. 
Yet  there  was  none  of  that  "  social  chaos'''  nor  "  dreadful  convul- 
sion," by  many  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
cessation  of  the  powers  of  government.  On  the  other  hsmd,  it  was 
only  now  that  Ireland  began  to  date  the  beginning  of  her  improve- 
ment and  prosperity.  Government  had  reduced  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  to  beggary,  want,  and  utter  destitution.     But  now  that 
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government  had  virtually  ceased,  the  people  began  to  "  help  them- 
selves,'^ and  "  heaven  helped  them,"  ere  long,  to  a  share  of  its 
choicest  blessings. 

The  people,^  however,  first  applied  to  the  English  government 
for  aid, — ^the  government  that  had  undertaken  to  guide  and  to 
govern  them,  and  assumed  the  power  to  bind  them  by  its  laws. 
They  first  asked  for  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Ireland.     Their  petitions,  as  of  old,  were  unheeded  ; 
several  noble  lords  took  up  the  case  of  Ireland,  and   urged  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  peers,  but  nothing 
whatever  wad  done  for  its  relief.     Though  in  1778,  Earl  Nugent  s 
motion  was  carried  in  th6  Commons,  declaring  the  expediency  of 
removing  many  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  Irish 
commerce, — ^no   relaxation   of   the   said  restrictions    took  place. 
For  English  commercial  jealousy  was   immediately  roused,  and 
petitions  poured  in  from  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire 
and  the  north,  deprecating  all  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon 
Irish  trade,  as  ruinous  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land.    The  government,  which  was  disposed  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  petition  of  an  English  village  than  to  the  complaints  of  the 
entire  people  of  Ireland,  sternly  resisted  all  measures   of  inquiry 
and  redress.     On  Lord  Newhaven'^s  motion  to  enquire  into  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  into  Ireland  from  the  West  Indies,  Lord  North, 
the  prime  minister,  came  down  to  the  house  expressly  on  purpose 
to  defeat  the  measure,  which  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  four. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  notice,  however,  that  a  bill  wcis  passed  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  at  this  period  :  we  allude 
to  the  Export  Bill,  which  allowed  Ireland  to  export  to  the  planta- 
tions all  her  manufactures,  except  woollens  and  cottons, — ^that  is 
to  say,  Ireland  was  to  be  permitted  to  export  etery  thing  except 
her  principal  produce — namely,  woollens  !     The  British  merchants 
were  enraged  even  at  the  concession,  and  threatened  rebellion  in  no 
obscure  terms,  if  ministers  persisted  in  granting  measures  of  this 
description  to  Irdand.     Mr.  Burke  was  afterwards  abused  at  the 
Bristol  election,  for  having  been  a  party  to  this  Wondrous  concession^ 
— which,  in  fact,  was  no  concession  at  all,  but  an  insult. 

The  Irish  people  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  ceased  to  indulge  in  any 
further  hopes  of  justice  from  England.  They  were  now  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  folly  persuaded  that  they  could  only 
attain  their  rights  by  their  own  exertions.  And  the  crisis  of  affairs 
was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Britain  was  at  this  time  the  sport 
of  her  enemies  :  she  was  bearded  on  all  sides.  The  enemy's  priva- 
teers swept  the  narrow  seas,  and  captured  our  vessels  in  sight  of 
our  own  coasts.  Our  armies  had  been  repeatedly  beaten  by  the 
half-drilled  colonists  of  America ;  our  navies  had  been  repulsed  by 
Prance,  and  the  far-famed  superiority  of  Britain  had  now  become 
a  decided  inferiority.  The  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  British 
fleet  were  gone,  and  a  hostile  squadron  rode   unopposed  in  the 
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Cliaimel.  Spain  and  Holland  had  joined  France  in  declaring  war 
against  us ;  and  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  formed  an 
armed  neutrality,  indirectly  hostile  to  our  cause.  Added  to  this, 
the  British  Treasury  was  exhausted,  the  British  Ministry  was  impo- 
tent, and  the  British  army  was  alike  inadequate  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  colonies  and  the  defence  of  the  mother  country. 

At  this  juncture  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France.  Ire- 
land being  the  point  manifestly  the  most  vulnerable,  was  the  point 
uj)on  which  the  mvasion  was  almost  exclusively  expected.  Ireland, 
however,  was  entirely  defenceless.  Thegovernment  was  paralysed, 
and  had  no  means  of  meeting  the  diflaculty.  At  a  time  when 
S0,000  soldiers  were  demanded  as  necessary,  they  could  not 
muster  more  than  5,000,  and  these  were  inefficient  men.  The 
government,  in  fact,  virtually  abdicated,  and  abandoned  Ireland  to 
its  fate  ;  and  the  country  might  have  beeeu  lost,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple in  different  parts  of  the  country  immediately  stood  up  and  pre- 
pared for  their  own  defence. 

It  was  the  protestants  chiefly,  who  now  prepared  to  defend 
Ireland.  The  catholics  could  scarcely  yet  be  expected  to  bestir 
themselves  heartily  in  defence  of  the  possessions  of  their  conquerors. 
Probably  the  mass  of  them  looked  upon  the  meditated  invasion  with 
feelings  of  hope  rather  than  alarm.  The  protestants,  however, 
had  not  such  grievances  as  they  to  complain  of ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly prepared  themselves  with  spirit,  to  defend  Ireland  against  the 
foreign  eneniy.  The  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit ; 
and  they  suifered  the  people  to  take  their  own  course.  Not  that 
they  were  insensible  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Irish  people  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  public  defence.  The  oppressor  generally  stands 
in  dread  of  the  objects  of  his  oppression  ;  and  the  British  ffovcrn- 
ment  felt  no  small  decree  of  darm,  from  the  beginning,  Test  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  use  the  arms  they  had  taken  up,  for  other 
purposes  than  the  defence  of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
However,  they  had  no  alternative,  if  they  would  preserve  Ireland 
as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  ;  accordingly  they  submitted  to 
the  necessity  with  as  good  grace  as  they  could. 

The  popular  movement  commenced  at  Belfast,  the  protestant 
city  of  the  north.  Eighteen  years  before,  it  had  been  menaced  by  a 
French  invasion,  and  was  so  a  second  time ;  accordingly,  the  citizens 
now  applied  to  the  government  for  the  means  of  defence.  The  answer 
of  Sir  Kichard  Heron,  the  secretary,  was  plain  and  candid.  The 
government  could  afford  them  next  to  no  help  at  all  ;  only  sixty 
troopers  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  the  entire  North !  But 
Heron  took  the  opportunity  of  applauding  the  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Belfast,  who  had  by  this  time  formed  themselves  into 
armed  companies  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famous  Irish  Volunteers,  and  such  was  the  indi- 
rect approbation  given  to  them  by  the  Irish  government. 

The  example  of  Belfast  soon  spread.     Public  meetings  were 
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held  throngfhout  the  counties  and  baronies  of  the  North,  and  reso- 
lutions immediately  entered  into,  to  form  Volmiteer  Associations. 
Antrim  raised  a  body  of  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lord  Charle 
mont  was  placed.  A  strong  corps  was  raised  in  Dublin,  and  the 
command  given  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — Ireland^s  only  Duke. 
The  county  Mayo  raised  a  body  of  men,  which  was  headed  by 
Lord  Altamont.  In  short,  Ireland  was  stirred  by  a  universal  mili- 
tary enthusiasm.  The  sound  of  arms  and  the  beating  of  drums 
was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Every  city,  town,  and 
county,  poured  forth  its  armed  citizens  for  the  public  defence,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island  was  covered  with  a  self-raised  host 
of  patriot  soldiers.  Even  the  catholics,  in  the  midst  of  the  enthu- 
siasm, forgot  the  protestant  enmity  of  centuries.  Though  prohi- 
bited themselves  by  statute  from  bearing  arms  in  Ireland,  they 
nevertheless  aided,  by  their  money  and  exhortations,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Volunteer  corps.  The  catholics  of  Limerick  subscribed 
£800  to  raise  men  for  the  national  defence, — even  though  they 
themselves  could  not  be  admitted  to  their  ranks  ;  and  those  of 
Drogheda,  Dingle,  and  other  places,  made  a  joyfiil  tender  of  their 
property  and  services  in  aid  of  the  Volunteer  corps  formed  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods. 

The  goremment  looked  on  in  astonishment  and  alarm  at  this 
extraordinary  movement ;  and  secretly  did  everything  that  they 
conld  to  restrain  and  discourage  the  formation  of  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciations. Every  hour  their  numbers  swelled,  and  their  aspect  grew 
more  formidable  ;  until  the  doubt  began  to  exist  whether  they  were 
not  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  contend  against  than  the  French 
whom  they  had  risen  to  resist.  But  the  government  was  impotent, 
and  could  do  nothing.  Lord  Weymouth''s  advice  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant was,  "  to  discourage  them  (the  Volunteers)  by  all  proper 
and  gentle  means.''^  Among  other  methods  of  restraining  and 
dividmg  the  force,  was  that  of  connecting  it  with  the  government 
by  granting  temporary  or  local  commissions  to  the  officers, — who 
were  not  to  take  rank  in  the  army  unless  in  time  of  active  service, 
the  commissions  only  being  issued  when  an  invasion  really  took 
place.  Royal  commissions  were  accordingly  issued ;  but  the 
men  refused  to  enrol  themselves  under  them :  they  would  not 
volunteer  into  their  corps.  They  would  only  serve  under  the  officers 
in  whom  they  had  confidence  and  whom  they  themselves  had  chosen. 
Men  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  electea  officers,  while  those  of 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  government  remained  deserted.  The 
result  was,  shame  and  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and 
exultation  and  increase  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  armed  Association,  rapidly  gained  in  strength  and 
numbers.  The  people  flocked  round  the  standards  raised  in  every 
quarter.  They  assumed  various  uniforms, — ^but  green,  white,  scar- 
let, and  blue,  were  the  prevailing  colours.  At  length  they  began 
to  acquire  the  appendages  and  establishments  of  a  regular  array. 
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and  consoUdated  themselves  into  regiments  and  brigades.  Som^ 
procured  cannon  and  field  equipages,  and  fonned  companies  of 
artillery.  No  sooner  was  one  corps  finished,  than  another  was 
commenced,  until  almost  every  independent  protestant  in  Ireland 
was  enrolled  as  a  patriot  soldier  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  catho- 
lics declared  themselves  the  decided  auxiliaries  of  their  armed 
countrymen.*  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  numbers  of  the 
Volunteers  amounted  to  forty-two  thousand  men  ;  and  enrolled 
amongst  them  were  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  rank  and  influence 
in  the  country, — ^the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  many  more  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
great  wealth  and  property. 

The  Volunteers  at  first  provided  their  own  clothing,  arms,  and 
accoutrements.  A  general  stock  purse  was  established,  to  which 
all  voluntarily  contributed  their  share,  in  proportion  to  their  severaJ 
abilities.  All  served  voluntarily  without  pay,  the  wealthier  soldier 
cheerfully  sharing  his  funds  with  his  poorer  comrade.  There  was 
no  government  bribe  to  allure  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  attitude  of  defence.  All  was  free,  generous,  incor- 
ruptible patriotism, — originating  in  a  pure  spirit  of  honour,  and  an 
ardent  love  of  country. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  numbers  of  the  volunteers 
swelled,  and  as  the  dangers  of  the  anticipated  invasion  increased, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  arms  by 
purchase,  they  had  onljr  one  course  left— namely,  to  ask  them  from 
government.  They  did  so,  and  the  government  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  refiise  the  demand.  The  privy  council  met,  and  an  order 
was  issued  to  give  out  arms  to  the  people  through  the  governors  of 
the  several  counties.  Twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  ac- 
cordingly handed  out  from  the  castle  of  Dublin — ^the  government 
trembling  at  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act.  But  the  enemy 
were  almost  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
hesitate. 

The  equipment  of  this  extraordinary  national  force  was  now 
complete  ;  and  they  forthwith  applied  themselves  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  Though  military  organi- 
zation, as  it  is  usually  known,  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Volunteers, 
entirely  inverted — ^the  privates  choosing  the  officers,  and  all  serring 
voluntarily  and  without  pay, — yet  the  subordination  and  obedience 
of  the  men  to  their  superiors  were  as  complete  as  if  they  had  been 
under  the  strictest  military  law.  The  rules  of  discipline  were  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  general  consent ;  and  that  passive  obedience 
which,  in  regular  armies,  is  enforced  by  punishment,  among  the 
patriot  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  was  effected  by  the  sense  of  duty 
and  honour. 

*  Sir  Johah  Bakrikoton>  Ri9e  and  Fall  of  iha  Iruh  Natwiy  nev  ed.,  p.  78. 
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The  return  of  many  veteran  soldiers  to  Ireland,  about  this  time, 
from  the  American  war, — ^in  which  they  had  suffered  from  wounds 
and  disease, — was  hailed  by  the  Volunteers  with  delight.  Their  aid 
was  courted,  and  their  instructions  eagerly  sought  after,  by  the 
country  bodies ;  and,  ere  long,  under  their  experience,  discipline 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Their  example,  in  conversation  and 
manner,  became  speedily  infused  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  ; 
and  the  military  zeal  soon  embraced  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  essentially  Democratic  constitution  of  the  Volunteer  bodies, 
is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  The  officers  of  the  several  corps  all 
owed  their  rank  to  the  free  suffrages  of  the  men,  who  cashiered 
them,  when  occasion  required,  for  misconduct  or  incapacity.  The 
privates  elected  their  own  officers,  even  the  very  highest.  The 
selections  of  officers  made  by  the  body  embraced  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  kingdom  ;  who  were  generally 
selected  for  their  popularity  and  independence  in  their  respective 
districts. 

At  first  the  several  corps  were  totally  distinct,  and  unconnected 
with  each  other«  But  by  degrees  they  became  consolidated  into 
one  body,  when  they  immediatel  v  acquired  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
a  co-operating  power.  They  tnen  brought  their  immense  weight 
to  bear  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  and  this  they  did  mainly 
by  means  of  their  national  Convention,  or  assembly,  held  in  Dublin, 
lu  the  constitution  of  this  powerfril  body,  the  democratic  principle 
was  throughout  strictly  preserved.  The  Delegates  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  elected  by  universal,  or  manhood  suffrage.  Every 
soldier  had  a  vote,  and  the  highest  officers  in  the  service  had  no 
more.  At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland 
had  its  provincial  assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
towns  or  places  in  which  associate  bodies  were  formed.  Such  was 
the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Armed  Volunteers—  one  of  the  most 
purely  democratic  bodies  whi6h  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.* 

Jeumy  Bentham,  in  hiB  tract  ^^  RanUcalism  not  Dangerous^''  instances  th«  constitation 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  as  purelv  democratic  throuohout,  and  he  adduces  their  conduct  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  safety  and  the  advantages  of  granting  the  people  Uniycrsal  Suffrage. 
After  detailing  the  constitution  of  the  hody,  he  observes: — ^*^Such  being  for  five  years  together 
the  effect  of  Uie  yolunteer  sjstem — of  the  will  of  the  people  manifesting  itself  on  the priodplo 
of  unitersal  suffrage— in  a  'word,  of  democratic  ascendancy  substituted  to  a  mixture  or  monar- 
rbicai  and  aristocratical  ascendancy  under  a  foreign  monarch,  and  calling  itself  Protestant  Ascen- 
ilaoc}-  because  it  was  by  protestant  hands  that  the  tyranny  ^eas  exorcised—such  being  the  nature 
of  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  body  of  the  people  on  the  conduct  of  the  goyem- 
meot-owbat  were  the  results? 

Subrenioa  of  the  rights  of  property?  No  such  thing.  Subyersion  of  the  constitution  ?  No 
radi  thing.  In  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  change  was  indeed  effected.  But 
eyen  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  effocted,  numerous  as  were  the  authorities  without  the 
coDcuirence  of  which  the  change  neither  was  nor  could  haye  been  effected,  ample  in  every  case 
was  the  applause  bestowed  upon  it.  Scarcely  in  any  one  was  an  objection  maoe  to  it— nor  has 
60  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  objection  been  nised  against  it  since.  The  only  flagrantly  bad 
point  removed,  all  the  other  points,  good  and  bad  together,  continued  as  before. 

Such  bein^  the  institution*— democratic  ascendancy — behold  its  fruits :  tranquillity,  harmony, 
morality,  felicity,  unexampled.  Such  as  they  were— behold  another  miracle— by  the  evidence 
of  all  parties  in  one  voice,  their  existence  was  acknowledged.  People*s  men  triumphed  in  their 
golden  age,  and  recorded  it.  Aristocratic  Whigs,  even  after  they  had  succeeded  in  destroying  it 
— in  suMtituting  to  it  the  iron  age— trumpet^  it,  calling  it  their  own  work.  So  conspicuous 
w  it-oso  incontestable,  that  not  even  could  the  most  zealous  monarchists  and  Tories  forbeac 
confessing  its  ejostence^— New  edition  of  Bbntbam*s  Works,  Part  X.,  p.  615. 
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The  associatiouB  had  scarcely  been  fonaed  throughoot  the 
countrj,  ere  they  began  to  tom  their  attention  to  the  sabject  of 
national  improvement  and  regeneration.  The  long-continued  di^ 
tress  of  the  people  stimulated  them  to  the  discussion  of  political 
questions,  and  especially  to    inquiries  into  the  sources  of  their 

Sievances.  At  every  public  meeting  these  topics  were  fearlesdy 
scussed;  for  there  was  no  strong  government  now  to  overawe  th? 
timid  or  strike  down  the  honest  and  out-spoken.  The  principled 
of  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  soon  became  familiar  topic? 
among  all  ranks.  The  press  fanned  the  kindling  flame,  and  an 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty  at  length  animated  the  entire 
nation.  From  speaking  of  their  grievances,  the  Vohmteers  next 
proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  redressing  them. 

Among  the  most  obvious  causes  of  the  distress  of  Ireland  and 
the  non-employment  of  her  people,  were  the  odious  restrictioiis 
which  the  English  government  had  from  time  to  time  laid  upon 
Irish  manufiictures.  Against  them  Swift  had  levelled  the  shafts  of 
his  satire,  recommending  the  Irish  to  patronize  their  own  manu&c- 
tures,  and  reftise  to  use  goods  imported  from  England.  In  this  he 
had  fiiiled,  because  there  was  no  organised  people  to  act  upon  bis 
recommendation.  The  English  manu&cturers  accordingly  continued 
to  inundate  the  Irish  market  with  their  goods,  beuing  down  aU 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  native  manu&cturers,  who  had  to 
struggle  under  all  manner  of  restrictions.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Volunteers  become  organised,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  been  eiTeo- 
tually  roused,  than  the  recommendation  of  Dean  Swift  was  again 
revived,  and  the  associatiojis  determined  to  adopt  a  non-importation 
and  non-consumption  agreement  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

No  sooner  was  this  measure  proposed,  than  it  was  at  once 
adopted,  and  being  sanctioned  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
it  made  great  and  rapid  progress.  The  grand  juries  of  Cavan, 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  many  other  counties,  passed  strong  resolu- 
tions in  its  favour.  Many  of  the  country  gentry  also  met  publicly 
and  signed  declarations,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
nation,  the  unjust  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  trade,  and  the  injurious 
and  restrictive  commercial  regulations,  they  would  not  use  imported 
goods,  but  consume  their  domestic  manufactures,  and  that  this 
declaration  should  be  considered  in  force  so  long  as  the  country 
remained  excluded  from  participation  in  commerce.  To  these 
declarations  many  of  the  leading  nobility  in  Ireland  at  once  affixed 
their  names,  and  they  were  subsequently  adopted  by  numerous  pub- 
lic meetings.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodies,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  traders,  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  all 
kinds  throughout  the  kingdom,  also  hastened  to  adopt  the  same 
vigorous  resolutions,  and  the  people  signified  their  assent  to  them 
by  universal  acclamations. 

The  City  of  Dublin  confirmed  the  determination  of  the  country. 
A  public  meeting  was  convened  by  the  High  SheriflTs,  and  rcsolu- 
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tions  were  proposed  and  entered  into  by  the  whole  metropolis,  con- 
sammating  the  measures  already  adopted  by  the  provinces.  The 
following  resolution,  among  others,  was  unanimously  agreed  to  :-*- 
"  That  we  will  not,  from  the  date  hereof,  until  the  griewinces  of 
this  country  shall  be  remotedj  directly  or  indirectly  import  or  con- 
sume AKY  of  the  manufectures  of  GrMt  Britain ;  nor  will  we  deal 
with  any  merchant,  or  shopkeeper,  who  shall  import  such  manu- 
factures ;  and  that  we  recommend  an  adoption  of  a  similar  agree- 
ment to  cdl  our  countrymen  who  regard  the  commerce  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  country."  These  resolutions  were  rigorously  enforced, 
and  the  consumption  of  Irish  manufactures  accordingly  steadily 
increased,  while  those  imported  from  Britain  proportionally  fell  oJfF. 

It  rennains  for  us,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  to  notice  the 
important  moral  influence  of  this  patriotic  movement,  on  the  Irish 
people.  The  most  extraordinary  change  took  place  in  their  charac- 
ter. They  became  almo^  of  a  sudden,  thoughtftil,  sober,  respect- 
ful, and  peaceable.  Decorum  in  manners  kept  pace  with  the  best 
charities  of  life  ;  crime  was  discountenanced  though  there  was  no 
police,  and  law  was  reverenced  though  there  was  no  government. 
Agrarian  outrage  completely  ceased.  The  poor  oppressed  catholic 
now  dreamt  of  deliverance,  and  was  satisfied  ;  the  ramished  beggar 
looked  up  from  his  crust  moistened  with  tears,  and  hoped  1  The 
long-looked  for  relief  was  about  to  come  at  last, — ^and  all  waited  on 
joyftdly  and  peaceftJly,  Never  did  Ireland  know  such  tranquillity 
and  c^ontent. 

A  visible  improvement  was  also  soon  observable  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  people.  The  slovenly  air  and  squalid  gait  of 
the  Irish  farmer  gave  place  to  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  dress,  the 
result  of  military  example  and  discipline.  The  wide  distinction 
between  ranks  being  in  a  great  measure  removed,  the  Volunteer  pri- 
vate sitting  down  with  the  Volunteer  general  at  the  same  board — ^the 
tone  of  manners  and  conversation  became  elevated,  the  minds  of  all 
acquired  both  strength  and  polish  by  exercise,  and  the  improvement 
soon  extended  itself  throughout  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
people.  The  public  morals  improved  ;  the  public  knowledge  ex- 
tended ;  and  the  public  virtue  never  shone  so  brilliant  and  untar- 
nished, as  during  the  existence  of  the  Volunteer  Army,  raised 
and  maintained  for  the  defence  and  regeneration  of  Ireland* 
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The  Iriah  Parliannent  of  1779-80 — FaTourable  to  popuUr  rights — Ouiaesof^e 
change— Beniy  Qrattan — ^Henry  Flood — ^Grattan  and  Flood  compared^Wilter 
Hussey  Burgh—Barry  Yelverton — Mr.reiy— Mr.  Fita^bbon,  &c. — ^Meetiiigcl 
Parliament — ^Mr.  Orattanls  amendment  to  the  Address — Mr.  Buigh^s  ameodmnt 
in  &T0ur  of  **  Free  Trade**  adopted  and  carried — Fnthiuiaam  of  the  Hoose- 
Rejoicinga  qf  the  Volunteers— The  Commons  refuse  new  taxes,  and  long  supplies 
— Mr.  Burghs  brilliant  speech— Demonstiation  of  the  Volunteezs— Lxd 
Norths  concessions — The  Irish  people  press  for  ulterior  measures — ^A  freeParlB. 
ment  demanded — Public  meetings  held  throughout  Ireland— Startling  loohi- 
tions — Mr.  Grattan  mores  for  a  Declaration  of  Rights — Is  defeated^-Mstmy 
Bill —Progress  of  the  Volunteers — Earl  of  Oharlemont  ohosen  OommaDde^ilh 
Chief— His  Character. 

The  Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  commenced  on  tbe 
12th 'of  October,  1779,  was  probably  the  most  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  It  formed  the  commencement  of  that  short  bri^t 
period  of  national  glory,  during  which  the  right  of  Ireland  to  a 
legislative  independence  of  the  English  Parliament,  was  successfully 
asserted,  and  Ireland  for  a  time  recovered  a  place  among  ciyilized 
nations. 

Circumstances  had  long  been  preparing  the  way  forthe  great  move- 
ment which  was  now  stirring  among  the  Irish  people,  and  had  at 
length  penetrated  into  the  Irish  legislature  itself.  The  early 
labours  of  Molyneux,  Swift,  and  Lucas  ;  the  struggles  between 
the  English  ascendancy  and  the  Irish  "  patriots,"*'  during  which  the 
people  had  been  familiarized  with  discussion,  and  enlightened  on 
many  topics  of  public  interest ;  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  biU, 
which  emancipated  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  controul  of  the 
"  undertakers,'''  and  introduced  an  entirely  new  class  of  men  into 
the  legislature  ;  the  rapid  progress  of  domestic  civilization ;  the 
stirring  agitation  of  first  principles  then  going  forward  over  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  finally,  the  rousing  events  connected  iri'th 
the  progress  of  the  American  revolution;— all  tended  to  stir  up 
the  Irish  people  to  the  assertion  of  their  independence  at  this 
important  juncture. 

The  Irish  parliament  also,  for  the  first  time  since  Ireland  had 
been  brought  under  English  rule,  began  to  sympathise  with  the 
nation,  to  imbibe  its*patnotism,  and  to  lead  it  onward  initsstrug' 
gles  for  liberty.  The  moment  was  one  of  general  awakeiunent ; 
even  the  "  undertakers''  of  the  old  parliament  now  became  patriots, 
and  some  of  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple were  found  among  their  ranks.  What  was  still  more  remark- 
able— the  patriotic  movement  of  this  period  originated  exclusivdy 
among  the  Protestant  party — a  party  that  for  two  hundred 
years  had  been  the  invariable  persecutors  of  the  Irish  nation  ! 

The  time  was  also  prolific  in  great  men, — possessed  of  eminent 
papacities  and  noble  aspirations, — who  at  once  sprang  into  the  front 
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of  the  popular  movement,  and  gave  the  tone  to  public  opinion. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  period  when  such  a  constella- 
tion of  brilliant  talent,  genius,  and  patriotism  burst  forth,  as 
during  the  memorable  session  of  1779,  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
The  names  of  Grattan,  Flood,  Burgh,  Yelverton,  Bushe,  Pery, 
Daly,  Forbes,  and  their  compatriots,  present  a  galaxy  of  illustrious 
ability,  such  as,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  other  country  besides  Ire- 
land can  boast.  The  only  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of 
England,  is  that  of  the  Commonwealth, — ^when  Pym,  Vane, 
Hampden,  HoUis,  Cromwell,  and  the  rest,  stood  forward  and  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  English  nation  in  their  struggles 
against  despotic  power.  Nature  would  thus  seem  to  produce  her 
great  men  at  given  periods,  with  an  extraordinary  prodigality,  as 
if  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  national 
emancipation. 

Henry  Grattan  entered  parliament  in  December,  1775,  as 
representative  of  the  borough  of  Charlemont;  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  point  out  a  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  whose  repu- 
tation stands  on  a  broader  and  firmer  basis,  than  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Grattan.  His  patriotism  was  purity  itself,  from  the  moment 
that  he  entered  public  life  until  he  quitted  it  for  ever.  Placed  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  country  in  a  position  of  independence,  he  conti- 
nued through  life,  to  devote  his  noble  talents  to  its  service, 
through  good  and  through  evil  report — amid  the  praises  of  the  good 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  unprincipled  and  the  factious.  To 
speak  of  Mr.  Grattan's  intellectual  powers,  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  They  were  of  the  very  highest  order — varied, 
acute,  brilliant,  and  profound.  His  eloquence  was  splendid,  exhi- 
biting a  solid  strength  of  reasoning,  a  brilliancy  of  illustration,  a 
keenness  of  invective,  and  a  felicity  in  epigram  and  point,  which 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  ranK  of  orators.  Lord  Brougham 
has  said*  that  Dante  liimself  never  conjured  up  a  striking,  a  pathetic, 
and  an  appropriate  image  in  fewer  words  than  Mr.  Grattan  employed 
to  describe  liis  relation  towards  Irish  Independence,  when  alluding  to 
its  rise  in  1782,  and  its  fall  twenty  years  later,  he  said,  "  I  sat  by 
its  cradle — I  followed  its  hearse.'"'* 

Henry  Flood — on  many  occasions  the  rival  of  Mr.  Grattan — 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  distinguighed  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  decidedly  the  greatest  as  a  statesman  and  a  senator.  Far- 
seeing  and  sagacious,  he  was  at  the  same  time  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising in  the  assertion  of  principles.  To  a  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  joined  extensive  information,  and  great  solidity 
of  judgment.  He  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  parliament- 
active,  ardent,  industrious,  and  persevering.  Though  defeated,  he 
returned  to  the  attack  again  and  again, — ^never  allowing  himself  to 
be  cast  down  by  overwhelming  majorities  against  him.     In  powers 

*  Lord  Brougham*s  Speeches. 
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of  retort,  of  insintiationy  and  of  inrectiTe,  he  was  nerer  knelled 
When  excited  by  opposition,  his  spirit  rose  in  proportion,  and  he 
bore  down  all  berore  him — speaking  in  reply,  always  with  masterly 
ability.  He  was  inyariably  ready  and  prepared,  and  was  never  foiin!^ 
off  his  gnard.  In  lone  he  was  nnriyalled.  His  literary  taste  was 
also  highly  cultiyatea,  and  his  mind  amply  stored  with  knowledge 
and  information  on  all  subiects. 

Mr.  Flood  entered  parliament  during  the  administration  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Halifax,  and  immediately  took  the  side  of  the  popular 
party.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  spoke  was  in  1768,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Lucas,  when  he  introduced  the  bill  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments.  Mr.  Flood  gaye  the  measure  through- 
out, his  most  animated  and  eloquent  support,  and  its  final  success 
was  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions.  He  also  exposed  the  abuses  of 
Lord  Townshend^s  administration  with  great  yehemence,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  press.  At  length,  howeyer,  he  became  dissa- 
tisfied ;  his  sanguine  mind  longed  for  some  substantial  improyement 
for  his  country ;  and,  belieying  that  nothing  could  de  done  for 
Ireland  but  through  the  goyemment,  in  an  unlucky  hour  he  took 
ofiice  as  Vice-Treasurer.  Flood,  howeyer,  found  himself  com- 
pletely out  of  his  element :  and  he  again  joined  the  opposition  so 
soon  as  he  saw  the  prospects  opening  up,  of  emancipation  for 
Ireland.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  name  of  Henry  Flood 
is  associated  with  the  brightest  periods  of  Irish  history. 

Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  both 
Flood  and  Orattan,  and  had  opportunities  of  watching  them  duriiig 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  career,  has  drawn  the  following  striking 
comparison  of  the  two  leaders  : — "  Mr.  Flood  had  become  mo^ 
prominent  amongst  the  Irish  patriots.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
abilities,  high  manners,  and  great  experience  in  the  afiairs  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  deep  information,  an  extensiye  capacity,  and  a  solid 
judgment.  His  experience  made  him  sceptical — Mr.  Orattan's 
honesty  made  him  credulous.  Mr.  Grattan  was  a  great  patriot- 
Mr.  Flood  was  a  great  statesman.  The  first  was  qualified  to 
achieye  the  liberties  of  a  country — the  latter  to  disentangle  a  com- 
plicated constitution.  Orattan  was  the  more  brilliant  man — Flood 
the  abler  senator.  Flood  was  the  wiser  politician — Grattan  was 
the  purer.  The  one  used  more  logic — ^the  other  made  more 
proselytes.  UnriyaDfid,  saye  by  each  other,  they  were  equal  in 
their  fortitude ;  but  Grattan  was  the  more  impetuous.  Flood  had 
qualities  for  a  great  prince — Grattan  for  a  yirtuous  one;  and  a 
combination  of  both  would  haye  made  a  glorious  monarch.  They 
were  great  enough  to  be  in  contest;  but  they  were  not  great 
enoura  to  be  in  harmony ;  both  were  too  proud ;  but  neither  h»i 
sufiicient  magnanimity  to  merge  his  jealousies  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.'*''* 

•  Sir  Jonah  Barrington'a  R^sc  nnd  Fali  qf  the  Irish  NtUUm,     New  ed.  p.  325. 
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Waltka  Hcjssey  Bubgh  was  another  of  the  distingaished  and 
eloquent  men  of  this  period.  He  entered  parliament  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  immediately  joined  the  op- 
position acainst  the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend.  He 
accepted  the  ofBce  of  Prime  Serjeant  under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Buckinghamshire ;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  great  men  of 
the  time,  he  abandoned  office  when  he  found  that  his  doing  so 
woidd  promote  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  manner  in  which 
he  threw  himself  into  the  popular  ranks  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  beautifully  remarked  by  Mr.  Grattan,  that 
"  the  gates  of  promotion  were  shut,  as  those  of  glory  opened.'' 
Mr.  Burgh  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  speakers  in 
the  house.  He  was  highly  polished  in  his  manner,  and  rather 
showy.  Admirable  in  reply,  skilful  in  fence,  and  highly  gracefid 
in  style,  his  admirers  styled  him  "  the  Cicero  of  the  senate.''  He 
was  a  man  of  incorruptible  principles,  and  an  ardent  lorer  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Flood,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  described  him 
thus : — "  A  man  dead  to  eyerything  but  his  own  honour  and  the 
grateful  memory  of  his  country — ^a  man  over  whose  life  or  grave 
envy  never  hovered — a  man  ardently  wishing  to  serve  his  country 
himself,  but  not  wishing  to  monopohze  the  public  service — wishing 
to  partake  and  communicate  glory, — ^my  noble  friend — I  beg  par- 
don :  he  did  not  live  to  be  ennobled  by  patent ;  he  was  ennobled 
by  nature." 

Baertt  Yelveeton,  afterwards  Lord  Avonmore,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speakers  of  his  day ; — ^not  so  profound  and  logical 
as  Flood,  nor  so  brilliant  and  antithetical  as  Grattan,  nor  so  rhe- 
torical as  Burgh, — ^but  combining  much  of  the  powers  of  all 
three,  and  as  effective  a  debater  as  any  of  them.  He  had  a  quick 
apprehension,  a  nice  tact,  and  withal  a  vigorous  understanding, 
which  served  him  ably  in  argument.  Mr.  Grattan  compared  his 
speeches  to  the  Atlantic  wave,  three  thousand  miles  in  depth.  In 
the  early  period  of  his  career,  he  stood  boldly  forward  on  the  side 
of  the  people, — delivering  a  bold  and  eloquent  speech  against  send- 
in^f  out  troops  from  Ireland  to  America,  and  another  in  support  of 
the  Catholic  Bill,  in  which  he  vehemently  denounced  the  piBual 
laws.  He  aft;erwards,  however,  abandoned  the  popular  cause,  and 
was  one  of  the  sellers  of  Ireland  at  the  Union. 

Edmund  Sexton  Peey,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Pery,  entered  parliament  in  1751,  and  was 
engaged  in  most  of  the  subsequent  contests  between  the  aof em- 
ment  and  the  "  patriot"  parly.  In  the  celebrated  contest  of  1768, 
he  acted  with  the  government,  then  led  by  Primate  Stone.  Mr. 
Pery,  however,  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  opposition,  and 
became  the  leader  of  what  was  called  "  the  Flymg  Squadron," 
which  sometimes  joined  the  court,  and  sometimes  the  opposition, 
according  to  circumstances.  As  the  prospects  of  Ireland  opened 
^^P,  Pery  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  people  ;   and 
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was  instrumental  in  bringing  forward  and  csirpng  many  piacttcal 
measures  of  improvement  oi  great  value.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  Ireland's  Freedom  of  Trade,  and  on  the  questions  of  Cora 
Laws,  the  Tenantry  Bill,  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  the  Independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  Ireland.  It 
was  he  who  advised  the  government  to  give  out  arms  to  the  Volun- 
teers, and  the  government,  highly  respecting  his  advice,  did  so. 
All  parties  had  confidence  in  the  thorough  honesty  of  Pery :  his 
character  was  transparent :  there  was  not  a  particle  of  deceit  in  his 
whole  constitution.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  of  great  excellence. 
Composed,  grave,  sincere,  and  dignified,  he  never  failed  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  his  auditors.  His  conduct  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  considered  to  be  a  model,  by  the  celebra- 
ted Charles  James  Fox.  He  treated  all  with  equal  respect, 
encouragement,  and  attention. 

John  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  a  very  different  character  from  any  of 
the  men  above  noticed.  Like  them,  it  is  true,  he  took  the  side  of 
the  Irish  nation  at  the  period  of  its  resuscitation ;  but  he  basely 
deserted  it  in  the  hour  of  its  trial,  and  contributed  to  bring  it  to  an 
luitimely  grave.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  they  were 
given  to  him  as  a  curse,  for  he  employed  them  for  the  humiliation  and 
ultimate  enslavement  of  his  country.  Yet  was  he  first  known  to 
Ireland,  as  one  of  its  foremost  patriots — ^bold,  zealous,  and  un- 
compromising. It  was  the  same  Fitzgibbon  who,  in  1782,  pi^ 
claimed  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland,  that  in  a  few  years  aSter  trampled  on  her 
liberties,  and  traitorously  sold  her  constitution.  He  reared  his 
fortunes  on  the  disasters  of  his  country,  and  his  career  was  only 
ronsummated  when  he  saw  her  ruin  to  be  complete.  Never 
was  a  more  withering  sarcasm  pronounced,  nor  one  more  strikingly 
true  to  its  point,  than  that  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
in  defending  his  absent  friend,  Mr.  Grattan,  from  the  attacks  of 
Fitzgibbon,  by  stating  what  the  former  wa^  not^  strikingly  described 
what  the  latter  was,  "  The  learned  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton, "has  stated  what  Mr.  Grattan  is  :  I  will  state  what  he  is  not. 
He  is  not  fixed  in  his  prejudices ;  he  does  not  trample  an  the  reswct- 
tation  of  his  country ^  or  live  like  a  catterpiUar  on  the  decline  of  her 
prosperity ;  he  does  not  stickle  for  the  letter  of  the  constittttion  unth 
the  affectation  of  a  prude^  and  abandon  its  principles  mth  the  ej'ronterf 
of  a^ostitute  /" 

Among  the  other  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  jjar- 
liament  of  1779,  Detwis  Daly  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
He  was  an  effective  speaker — a  strenuous  advocate  of  free  trade— 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  catholics.  Protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed  seemed  to  form  part  of  his  nature.  But  he  was  rather  toft 
much  of  an  aristocrat,  and  afraid  of  extending  power  to  the  people. 
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Whenhe  accepted  ofliceheceased  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 
— ^Gervase  Parker  Boshe  was  another  of  the  superior  men  of 
his  day.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
American  war ;  and  afterwards  greatly  aided  the  patriots,  though 
he  had  joined  the  court  party,  and  held  office  under  the  goyern- 
ment. — ^John  Forbes  was  a  singularly  bold,  undaunted,  and  high- 
principled  member  of  parliament.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
stood  between  the  government  and  the  people,  when  the  newly- found 
rights  of  the  latter  were  threatened.  He  supported  all  questions 
regarding  Irish  freedom  with  consummate  ability. — John  Hely 
Hutchison  was  another  courageous  and  high-minded  advocate  of 
public  liberty,  though  he  held  office  as  Prime  Sergeant  under  Lord 
Townshend'^s  administration.  When  the  popular  cause  rose,  he 
strenuously  supported  all  the  great  measures  of  the  day.  He  was, 
however,  much  less  popular  than  his  compatriots,  because  of  his 
hankering  attachment  to  office,  which  he  held  under  various 
administrations. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  men  of  this  era.  There  were 
also  many  other  distinguished  names — such  as '  Brownlow, 
Connolly,  Ponsonby,  Cavendish,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Doctor  Duigenan,  Cur- 
ran,  &c. — which  will  more  properly  fell  to  be  noticed  in  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  history. 

The  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  at  length 
arrived — ^the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1779.  All  parties  looked 
forward  to  its  meeting  with  anxiety — the  country  with  hope,  the 
government  with  apprehension.  The  general  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  exclusive  use  of  Irish  manufacture  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  unprecedentedly  bold  tone  assumed  by  some 
members  during  the  last  session,  had  created  considerable  appre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  the  British  minister,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
approaching  session  ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  was  ordered  to  open 
Parliament  with  a  conciliatory  speech,  alluding  to  his  Majesty'^s 
liberal  views  and  sentiments,  but  specifying  no  particular  measure  of 
improvement.  To  this  the  assent  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
opposition  had  been  obtained,  and  they  had  promised — Mr.  Yel- 
verton  and  his  friends  among  the  rest — that  they  would  not  oppose 
the  government  in  the  reply  to  the  address. 

*  Daly  18  taid  to  have  had  a  remarlcahle  knowledge  of  men,  which  enabled  him  almost  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  prophecy.    Mr.  Grnttan,  Jan.,  M.P.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  mentions 

the  following  instance : There  was  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hoban^s  in  1785,  in  the  Dnke  of  Ratland*s 

time,  where  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  others  met.  The  opposition  had 
guned  a  great  point  at  that  time ;  the  propositions  had  been  ceded ;  Eneland  had  yielded  fairly 
and  justly ;  and  the  party  were  in  high  spirits,  rery  joyons,  and  greatly  elated  with  their  Tictory. 
Some  of  the  company  alluded  to  a  union,  and  Fitzgibbon  exclaimed,  in  an  exulting  tone,  **  Who 
will  dare  to  talk  of  a  Union  now  ?  If  such  a  thing  was  proposed  to  me,  I  would  fling  my  office 
in  tha  man's  face."  The  company  were  very  gay,  and  when  Fitzgibbon  retired  Daly  said,  "•  That 
IB  the  man  who  would  support  it — that  little  man  who  has  talked  so  big,  would  yote  for  a  union— 
sye,  to-morrow.** 
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But  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends  were  resolved  to  insist  npon 
some  definite  measures  of  improrement  for  the  country.  The  days 
of  concealment  of  opinion,  merely  out  of  regard  to  the  repose  of 
Ministers  had  passed  away  ;  and  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  pres- 
sing sound  principles  ana  practice  upon  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Orattan  and  Mr.  Daly  resolved  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  this  honest  policy ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
preparing  an  address,  and  agreeing  about  the  tactics  to  be  pursued 
on  the  occasion  of  proposing  it,  they  appointed  a  meeting  at  Bray, 
a  small  town  on  the  sea  coast,  about  ten  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
plan  was  resolved  upon  as  they  sat  by  the  sea  shore — the  means 
which  were  to  emancipate  Ireland  from  an  ignominious  bondage, 
were  appropriately  enough  devised  and  matured  in  fiill  view  of  the 
great  highway  of  liberty  to  all  nations  ! 

Mr  Grattan  and  Mr.  Daly  had  each  drawn  up  an  address.  Mr. 
Daly^s  had  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Pery,  the 
speaker,  who  had  made  some  alterations  in  his  own  handwritlDg. 
Mr.  Grattan,  when  he  detected  this,  at  once  adopted  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  communications  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh  and  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  amendment  afterwards  proposed  by  Mr.  Burgh. 

At  length  parliament  assembled,  and  the  ominotks  moment  ap- 
proached that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
to  a  great  extent  that  of  the  Irish  people.  The  house  was  crowded 
with  listeners,  and  the  excited  looks,  the  anxious  whisperings,  and 
eager  communications,  which  passed  from  side  to  side  of  the  house, 
showed  that  some  movement  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was 
on  foot.  The  lord-lieutenanrs  speech  contained  the  usual  num- 
ber of  formal,  ambiguous  phrases ;  to  which  the  address,  proposed 
in  the  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Deane,  was  the  usual  echo.  A 
long  pause  succeeded,  and  then  there  was  observed  an  unusual  com- 
munication between  the  ministerial  and  the  opposition  side  of  the 
house.  At  leufi^h  Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech 
proposed  the  mllowing  amendment : — "  That  we  beseech  yonr 
Majesty  to  believe,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  are 
constrained  to  approach  you  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  the 
constant  drain  to  supply  absentees,  and  the  unfortunate  prohibition 
of  our  trade,  have  caused  such  calamity,  that  the  natural  support 
of  our  country  has  decayed,  and  our  manufisicturers  are  dying  for 
want ;  famine  stalks  hand  in  hand  with  hopeless  wretchedness ;  and 
the  only  means  left  to  support  the  expiring  trade  of  this  miserable 
part  of  your  Majesty^s  dominions,  is  to  open  a  free  e:Jtport  trade, 
and  let  your  Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  natural  birthright." 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Lord  Westport. 

The  ministerial  party  were  confounded  :  they  had  no  means  of 
defence, — yet  they  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  difliculty,  byoffer- 
mg  to  introduce  into  the  address  some  general  expression  as  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  Sir  Henry  Cavendisli  suggesting  that  they  might 
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propose  *^  something  more  orderly  in  the  house  and  more  gracious 
to  the  sovereign/^  But  the  opposition  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
They  had  resolved  on  the  full  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  the  die 
was  now  cast.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Bushe,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  others 
followed  in  support  of  Mr.  Grattan''s  amendment ;  and,  what  was 
the  most  extraordinary,  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh,  the  prime  Serjeant, 
rose  and  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle,  declaring  that  if 
the  preamble  was  somewhat  altered  he  would  W)t0  for  it.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  held  office  under  the  crown,  but  he  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  concealing  from  the  king  the  rights  of  his  people, 
and  he  would  rather  at  once  relinquish  his  gown  than  make  com- 
promise of  his  principles.  Mr.  Burgh  suggested  that  a  strong 
statement  should  be  made,  in  one  short  and  simple  proposition, — 
such  as  '^  that  nothing  but  a  free  import  and  export  trade  could 
save  the  nation  from  impending  ruin.'*'  Mr.  Flood  said  to  him, 
across  the  table,  "  state  a  Free  Trade  merely."  Mr.  Burgh  in- 
stantly adopted  the  words,  and  proposed  the  amendment,  "  that 
nothing  but  a  Free  Trade  could  save  the  country  from  ruin." 

Mr.  Conolly,  the  leader  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  house, 
brother  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  a  man  of  great  property  and 
influence,  supported  Mr.  Burgh''s  amendment ;  Mr.  Conyngham, 
an  influential  ministerialist,  also  acquiesced  ;  the  house  was  taken 
by  surprise  ;  the  government  party  was  scattered ;  and  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  having  with^awn  his  amendment^  favour  of  Mr.  BurgVs 
simple  proposition,  it  passed  unanimously,  amidst  a  tumult  of  joy 
and  exultation. 

The  excitement,  out  of  doors,  was  inmiense.  All  classes  of  the 
people  were  thoroughly  roused  from  their  apathy.  The  cathoUcs 
rejoiced  in  common  with  the  protestants,  and  began  to  feel  that  thej^ 
had  yet  a  country  to  struggle  for.  The  Volunteers  attributed  this 
first  victory  of  the  patriot  party  to  their  own  spirited  resolutions 
and  exertions  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  thejr  hailed  the  measure 
with  enthusiasm,  and  determined  to  protect  it  as  their  own  child. 
Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Burgh's  amendment 
to  the  Address  got  abroad,  than  the  drums  throughout  the  metropo- 
lis beat  to  arms,  and  the  Volunteers  assembled,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  lined  the  streets  through  which  the 
Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  to  pass,  on  their 
way  to  present  their  solemn  warning  into  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy. 
The  Address  was  brought  up  to  the  Castle  by  the  entire  house ; 
the  Volunteers  presenting  arms  as  the  solemn  procession  passed 
through  their  ranks,  and  the  populace  cheering  them  on  with  en- 
thusiastic acclaulations. 

The  Government  were  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  and  complain- 
ed of  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  conduct  ;  but  being  impotent,  they 
could  take  no  means  of  resisting  the  movement.  The  House  of 
Conmions,  on  the  day  following,  voted  its  unanimous  thanks  to  the 
Vohmteers,  for  their  spirited  and  necessary  exertions  for  the  defence 
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of  tb«  ^tnintr7.  Bren  the  House  of  Lords  adopted  a  nscihiKon  of 
tto '  9&nie  kind,  though  not  without  the  oppositmn  of  the  Loid 
Chancellor,  Lord  Annaly. 

The  Commons  gathered  courage  as  the j  proceeded :  they  ielt 
emboldened  by  the  support  of  the  national  army,  to  make  exertions 
to  attain  the  independence  of  Ireland.  The  quefltion  of  EngfamdV 
power  to  bind  Ireland  by  her  laws,  was  boldly  discuased,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  act  being  passed  by  the  English  legislatare^  imposiiif 
a  du tjr  of  4d.  a  pound  on  all  teas  imported  ifito  Irelaiid,*-H>a  wiwh 
occasion  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Orattan,  Mr.  Yelverton,  Mr.  Bushe,  and 
others,  declared  their  determination  to  resist  all  measures  that  had 
even  the  appearance  of  co-operating  in  such  an  arrangement.  At 
length  the  Attomey-GFeneral  gave  up  the  point,  declaring  thai  he 
was  not  the  champion  of  English  acts  of  parliament,  and  dischim- 
ihj  their  legislative  authority  over  Ireland.  This  was  deemed  to 
be  an  immense  concession. 

The  king''s  answer  to  the  address  on  free  trade  was  now  anxiouslj 
leoked  for,  and  at  last  arrived.  It  was  a  formid  message,  meuiing 
aYi}rthing  or  nothing,  just  as  circumstances  might  require.  Itstated  his 
majesty's  "  sincere  concern  for  the  distress  of  Ireland,^  and  his 
'*  readiness  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  shall,  upon  niatore  con- 
sideration, appear  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects." 
The  Volunteers  determined  that  the  country  should  no  longer  be 
duped  by  the  no-meaning»  promises  of  the  lung  and  his  mimsteis. 
This  determination  was  given  bold  utterance  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Chapman,  a  gentleman  of  large  property  and 
extensive  influence,  who,  in  moving  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
revenue  of  the  kingdom,  observed,  that  the  country  v:iu  new  in  mrm9^ 
and  that  if  the  house  did  not  right  them,  Hiey  wtndd  ri^  M«n- 
selves.  There  was  no  mistaking  language  so  decided  and  out- 
spoken as  this. 

The  country  nobly  supported  the  efforts  of  the  patriots  in  the 
Commons.  The  freeholders  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  armed 
associations  throughout  the  kingdom,  assembled  and  passed  resdu- 
tions,  urging  their  representatives  not  to  abate  in  their  efforts  for 
Free  Trade,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  coraitiy  from 
ruin.  They  also  instructed  them  not  to  grant  supplies  for  longec 
than  six  months. 

The  period  soon  arrived  that  was  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
house.  On  the  24th  of  November,  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  the 
pithy  and  decisive  resolution :  "  That  at  this  time  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes  ;***  and  this  was  caijried  by  thelaiye 
majority  of  I'TO  to  47.  The  patriots  followed  up  their  victory  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  the  motion  was  made  that  the  appropriated  doties 
should  be  *^nted  for  six  months  only.  This  also  was  carried  by* 
a  large  majority — ^the  government  being  again  abandoned  hfi^ 
principal  supporters/ ...         ^      .,.-ii»i'» 
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It  wa0  on  this  oceasion  that  Mr.  Hiiaiey  Bui^  deliT^red  Tm 
fiunoQS  speech,  which  produced  siich  an  electric  effect,  the  houae 
risiDg  in  a  mass,  and  cheering  him  repeatedly  as  he  concluded — 
'^  Talk  not  to  me  (said  he)  of  peace  !  Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  of 
peace  :  U  is  sMOTHEasn  wab.  England  has  sown  her  lajmt  lit4 
droffon's  tee^  and  tkey  ham  sprung  up  in  armed  menJ*^  A  burst 
of  enthofliasm  from  the  house  and  the  galleries  followed.  The 
conrtiers  were  terrified,  and  strove  to  appease  the  clamour.  Sir 
Henry  CaTendish  demanded  that  the  galleries  should  be  cleared ; 
and  odled  upon  the  ffovemment  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  house. 
But  the  words  had  been  spoken,  and  the  electric  effects  were  soon 
felt  througli  all  Ireland.  Mr.  Burgh  lost  his  office  of  Prime  Ser- 
geant ;  but  he  gained  one  of  the  highest  niches  of  honour  in  his 
conntry'^s  history. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Volunteers,  whose  numbers  and 
power  the  late  proceedings  in  Parliament  had  greatly  increased : 
they  were  now  a  virtually  constitutional  bod^,  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  of  their  country.  The  people  contmued  to  flock  around 
their  standards,  and,  in  all  quarters,  they  exerted  their  influence  to 
promote  the  public  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare. 

A  singular  scene  was  to  be  observed  on  the  anniversary  of  King 
WiUiam'^s  birthday,  the  4th  of  November.  The  Volunteers  of 
Dublin  and  the  surrounding  districts  assembled  round  the  statue  in 
College  Green,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The 
pillars  of  the  statue  were  ornamented  with  devices  speaking  a 
strange  aad  unusually  bold  language, — such  as  ^^  The  Volunteers  of 
Ireland— Ji/iy  thousand  ready  to  die  for  their  country''' — ^'  Free  Trade 
or  ske — '''';  and  two  field  pieces  in  front  had  attached  to  their  grim 
Bolpkureons  mouths— ^'^1  Free  Trade  ob  this^  !  Eloquent  and 
convincing  language,  as  the  issue  proved  ! 

These  ominous  and  alarming  appearances  caused  considerable 
anxiety  in  En^and.  The  ministry  feared  lest  matters  had  been  car- 
ried too  &r,  and  they  beran  to  think  of  relaxing  the  restrictions 
upon  Irish  trade.  Probably  the  click  of  50,000  Irish  muskets  has- 
tened.not  a  little  the  conclusions  to  which  they  now  arrived.  After 
some  preliminary  debating,  Lord  North  introduced,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  three  propositions  in  feivour  of  Ireland, — ^namely  for  the 
export  of  glass,  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  for  a  Free  Trade 
^th  the  British  colonies,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  duties  as 
the  Parliament  in  Ireland  should  impose.  Resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  in  the  Irish  Commons,  and  incorporated  in  the 
British  act  which  passed  in  the  February  of  the  ensuing  year. 

These  concessions,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  service. 
The  country  had  already  been  exhausted  and  impoverished  to  such 
^  extent  that  they  could  take  but  little  advantage  of  the  liberty  to 
trade  which  was  conferred  upon  them.  Then,  they  had  been 
procured  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  they  had  been  granted  with 
Aoch  insulting  declarations  by  the  British  minister— such  as,  that 
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the  opeuing  of  the  Irish  tra^e  was  aboou  firpm  the  English,  p^fo- 
ment,resumable  at  pleasure — that  the  mea^ureaproyed  quitauasatis-, 
factory  to  the  Irish  people,  and  detersiined  them  to  pr^3  for 
ulterior  measures  and  to  secure  their  freedom  by  establishing  Jthe 
independence  of  their  own  legislature. 

Meetings  were  now  held  throughout  the  country,  by  grand  junw, 
county  meetings,  and  Volunteer  Associations,  at  which  resoluUou 
were  adopted,  asserting  the  whole  right  of  legislation  for  Ireland 
to  rest  in  ner  own  parliament ;  and  they  called  for  a  modiiicatioii  of 
Poyniug'^s  law,  and  a  repeal  of  the  6th  George  1. — ^the  act  whick 
declared  the  dependency  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  patriots  were  not 
slow  to  perceiye  that  so  long  as  the  English  aristocracy  assumed  the 
right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  her  ''  Free  Trade"'''  was  an  emptj 
sound.  They  might  pass  a  beneficial  act  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressure  from  without,  one  day,  but  they  could  unmake  it  the  next, 
as  it  suited  their  pleasure  or  convenience.  The  Irish  people  there* 
fore  demanded  a  Free  Parliament  as  well  as  a  Free  Trade.  A 
bitter  and  painful  experience  had  taught  them  that  without  the 
former,  the  latter  could  never  be  preserved.  Ireland  must  ever  be 
at  the  mercy  of  England,  so  long  as  her  parliament  was  shackled 
and  bound  by  English  laws.  Ilence  the  Union  that  now  arose 
among  all  piurties  in  favour  of  legislative  independence. 

The  Volunteers,  jfrom  the  first,  gave  the  tone  to  opinion  oa  this 
important  subject.  The  spirit  of  their  proceedings  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Dublin  corps,  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Independent  Companies  in  Irelaod. 
It  declared  "  That  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Irehuid 
only,  were  competent  to  make  laws,  binding  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  ;  and  that  they  would  not  obey^  nor  give  operation  tOy  anykt^h 
save  only  those  ena<:ted  by  the  Kiny^  Lorde^  and  Commons  oflrdofnd^ 
whose  rights  and  privileges,  jointly  and  severally,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  support  with  their  lives  and  liberties.*"  This  resolntion 
amounted  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  declaration  of  nmr 
against  the  English  government  ! 

Fortified  by  these  expressions  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Grattan 
resolved  to  move  for  a  Declaration  of^  Irish  Rights.  But  here  he 
found  most  of  his  former  supporters  opposed  to  him.  The  govern- 
ment had  being  trying  the  pliancy  of  many,  and  the  majority  was 
now  reduced  to  a  minority.  The  time  of  trial  came,  and  many  of 
the  fairweather,  timid  friends  of  public  liberty,  were  now  founa  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  Some  there  were,  however, — Mr.  Flood, 
Mr,  ForbeSj  Mr.  Burgh,  and  others — who  nobly  and  manfully 
stood  by  him  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Orattan  made  a  splendid 
speech,, — the  best,  he  himself  thought — that  he  ever  delivered.  He 
moved  three  resolutions,  the  first  of  wliich  contains  the  marrQiv'  of 
thd  whole—"  That  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power 
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competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind  Ireland.**'  The  resolutions  were 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,*  and,  after  a  long  debate, 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  186  to  97.  The  question  was  now,  how- 
ever, fairly  launched  before  the  country,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
people  with  renewed  spirit  and  determination. 

The  goremment  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and  unforeseen 
dilemma  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  refusing  to  obey 
British-made  laws.  There  being  no  Mutiny  Bill  to  govern  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  the  validity  of  the  British  law  being  denied, 
the  disbandment  of  the  entire  military  force  in  Ireland  might  have 
been  the  consequence.  Indeed,  the  magistrates,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  proceeded  to  liberate  from  prison  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  apprehended  for  desertion ;  and  the  authorities  of  some  towns 
reused  to  grant  billets  for  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers,  alleging 
that  there  was  no  law  in  existence  to  compel  them.  An  account  of 
this  alarming  state  of  affairs  was  duly  forwarded  to  England ;  but 
the  instructions  of  his  Majesty  through  his  ministers,  were,  to 
resist  all  encroachments  of  the  kind,  and  to  stifle  in  the  Privy 
Council  ("  obstare  in  limine''' )  any  Irish  Bill  which  might  be  for- 
warded from  the  Commons  for  the  regulation  of  the  army.  The 
patriotic  party  in  Parliament  endeavoured  to  pass  a  measure  to 
punish  mntiny  and  desertion,  and  thus  to  regulate  the  Irish  army 
according  to  constitutional  forms ;  and  with  this  view  Mr.  Bushe 
introduced  a  motion  for  the  first  reading  of  a  mutiny  Bill,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  English  ministry  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  for  when 
they  returned  the  Bill,  it  was  not  only  altered  in  many  respects,  but 
a  clause  was  introduced  rendering  it  perpetttal — ^a  measure  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every  princi- 
ple of  a  free  state,  that  "  whoever  advised  such  a  bill  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.**^  Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment by  the  immense  exertions  of  the  Government ;  and  the  per- 
petual Mutiny  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  violent  and  arbitrary  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
minister,  was  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow  to  the  popular  party. 
Mr.  Burgh  declared  that  "  Ireland  was  borne  dovm  by  England^'''' 
and  that  "  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain!"  Well  might  the  venerable  patriot  Lord  Camden  remark 
to  Lord  Claremont,  when  comparing  the  situation  of  Ireland  to 
that  of  America,  that  America  had  been  lost  by  bad  governors, 
and  the  fate  of  Ireland  might  be  similar .''^  And  unquestionably 
this  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been  the  fortune  of  the 
Irish  people  to  possess  leaders  of  the  proper  calibre,  when  the  great 
crisis  of  their  country's  fete  arrived. 

The  enactment  of  this  tyrannical  measure,  following,  as  it  did, 
npon  the  defeat  on  the  Declaration  of  Right,  and  the  Sugar  Bill, 

*  Father  of  the  late  Lord  Caitlereagh. 
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ditmayed  the  leaden,  but  cwly  eerred  still  fiuther  to  niase  the  mint 
of  the  people.  Meetings  were  held,  and  lesolutkiiis  pased,  in 
direct  hostuity  to  the  ffoyemment.  At  one  of  thoee  hdd  in  DnUin, 
the  High  Sheriff  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolred,  ^  that  any  peRcn 
who  shall  bebase  enough  to  comply  with  themandates  of  the  amuiud- 
tration,  in  supporting  these  alarming  measures,  will  justly  £of^ 
all  title  to  the  future  confidence  of  the  people.^  The  goTenuDoit 
held  a  Council  at  the  Castle,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  prose- 
cuting the  authors  and  publiedbers  of  these  resolutions,  fi»r  sedition ; 
but  the  Viceroy  refrained,  wisely  reflecting  that  prosecution  would 
only  serve  to  aggrarate  and  not  allay.  This  leniency  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  (Buckingham),  did  not,  however,  please  the  British 
ministry,  who  soon  afterwards  ordered  his  recall  firom  the  goTemmait 
of  Ireland. 

The  people  now  saw  that  tbey  had  to  depend  entirely  on  their 
own  exertions,  for  the  means  of  relief ;  and  they  proceeded  to 
extend  and  improve  their  armed  organization.  Their  numbers  were 
still  on  the  increase,  and  their  discipline  was  rapidly  improriog. 
The  reviews  of  these  bodies  were  now  sources  of  great  attraction 
to  all  classes  of  the  population  ;  accounts  of  them  filled  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  Old  and  young, — ^women,  clergy,  tradesmen, 
and  peasants,— catholics  and  protestants, — all  vied  with  each  other 
in  demonstrations  in  fisivour  of  their  armed  National  Guard. 
*  Public  bodies  made  presents  of  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  various 
battalions :  the  church  raised  contributions  for  them ;  the  ladies 
wove  and  embroidered  colours,  which  were  presented  to  them 
amid  great  pomp  and  circumstance;  and  soon  the  armed 
associations  were  almost  the  only  objects  which  attracted 
public  attention.     Meanwhile,  the  most  perfect  order  and  peace 

{>revailed  throughout  the  country;  crime  became  rare,  and  the 
aws  were  better  obeyed  than  they  had  ever  been  before.    Patriotic 
resolutions  were  also  passed  from  time  to  time,  proclaiming  the 
leading  object  of  the  Volunteers  to  be,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
their  country  and  protect  the^constitutional  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  Volunteer  Associations,  powerful  though  their  inflaence 
was  throughout  the  country,  soon  became  conscious  that  without 
some  grand  uniting  link,  some  consolidating  authority  whereby  they 
might  be  set  in  motion  and  their  united  efforts  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  ^ven  point,  they  would  never  be  able  to  accomplish  the  great 
objects  which  they  contemplated.     In  their  present  state,  thev 
were  only  so  many  detached  associations,  acknowledging  no  autho- 
rity superior  to  their  several  commanding  offic^.     They  perceived 
that  it  was  necessary  they   should  place  themselves  under  the 
general  command  of  some  one  distinguished  individual,  who  shorn 
have  the  power  to  direct  their  efforts  and  regulate  and  controul  all 
their  movements.     The  Dublin  companies  luid  already  chosen  the 
Dukoof  LeinsleraBtheir  Gnenecal ;  and  the  highrsudk,  thellber^ty 
of  opinion,  and  the  honesty  of  character,  wliich  distinguished  that 
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noblexnaD,  also  pointed  him  out  to  the  other  Associations  of  Leins- 
ter  as  their  General-in-Chief.  He  was  accordingly  immediately 
invested  with  all  the  honours  of  so  high  a  situation  :  his  election 
was  publicly  celebrated  with  great  solemnity ;  a  body  guard  was 
appointed  to  attend  him  ;  sentinels  were  placed  at  his  gates,  and  on 
his  box  when  he  attended  the  theatre.  He  was  received  and  recog- 
nised as  the  Commander  of  the  Leinster  Volunteers  by  the  public 
axithorities ;  and  even  the  regular  soldiery  paid  him  the  same  hon- 
ours as  theii:  own  officers. 

The  other  {Mt>vinces  of  Ireland  followed  the^  example  of  Leinster. 
They  organized  themselves  into  armies,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  General-in-Chief,  who  had  his  Staff  of  Officers,  as  in  the 
regular  army.  These  provincial  armies  held  reviews  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  at  stated  periods,  which  were  generally  seasons  of  great 
Joy  and  enthusiasm. 

There  was  still,  however,  wanting  a  link  to  bind  the  whole  into 
one  Grand  Army.  In  short,  a  Commander-in-Chief  was  wanted; 
and  this  defect  was  soon  after  supplied  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  who  was  appointed  to  that  high  office  amid  the 
general  acclamation  of  the  Volunteers  throughout  Ireland. 

The  character  of  Lord  Charlemont  has  been  greatly  over  esti- 
mated,— ^not  as  a  private,  but  as  a  public  man.  He  was  all  that 
his  friends  say  of  him,  so  far  as  his  social  and  domestic  virtues  were 
concerned — ^hospitable,  polite,  generous,  humane,  and  patriotic. 
His  public  virtue  was  unquestionable ;  his  purity  of  motive  beyond 
the  shadow  of  suspicion.  His  talents  also  were  considerable,  and 
his  spirit  on  some  occasions  was  highly  praiseworthy.  But  he  was 
defective  in  the  greater  requisites  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  leader 
of  the  people  in  their  efforts  at  independence.  His  mind  was 
wavering,  unsteady,  and  inconstant.  He  was  defective  in  courage 
— ^the  courage  of  decision  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty.  He  was 
a  safe  enough  pilot  in  smooth  water ;  but  when  the  tempest  threa- 
tened, he  was  appalled  by  the  danger,  and  abandoned  his  vessel. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  a  man  of  hcdf  principles,  in  the  assertion 
of  which  he  was  cautious  even  to  timidity.  Small  things,  in  his 
eyes  assumed  a  largeness  and  importance,  which  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  far  greater  objects  which  lay  beyond.  Moderation,  discre- 
tion, caution,  honesty — all  these  qualities  Lord  Charlemont  unques- 
tionably possessed ;  but  he  wanted  decision,  action,  courage,  and 
largeness  of  intellect,  without  which  no  man  is  fitted  to  lead  in 
times  of  trouble  and  difficulty. 

The  strenuous  and  uncompromising  resistance  which  Lord  Char- 
lemont offered,  so  long  as  he  had  the  power,  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  catholics,  showed  that  he  had  no  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Though  professing  himself  in  favour  of 
*'*'  a  full  and  adequate  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,^^ 
he  set  out  by  entirely  cutting  off  the  catholics,  who  constituted  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  from  ail  share  in  the  elective  franchise  ! 
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Sarelj,  this  was  not  the  man  to  lead  the  Irish  nation  onvatdsin 
their  struggle  for  self-emancipation.  The  eTent  prored  that  he 
was  not ;  bat  as  yet  all  £ulure  and  disaster  lay  hid  in  the  dark 
womb  of  futurity. 

The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  to  the  office  of 
Commanaer-in-Chief  of  the  Volunteers,  was  followed  by  gtand 
reviews,  especially  in  the  North.  That  held  at  Bel&st  was  o&  a 
splendid  scale,  and  got  up  at  a  great  expense.  The  regimoite 
appeared  in  the  field  fully  accoutred  with  knapsacks,  tents,  aoi 
camp  equipage.  The  review  lasted  for  three  successiTe  days,  and 
it  was  computed  that  upwards  of  60,000  spectators  were  assembled 
on  the  occasion. 

Lord  Camden  was  present  at  the  review  of  the  Northern  Aimj 
at  Bel&st ;  and  after  extolling  its  discipUne  and  appeazanee,  be 
turned  round  to  one  of  its  leaders  and  said — ^^  Keep  it  np ;  keep  it 
up ;  for  depend  upon  it  England  will  never  forgive  ya».^  The 
XDielaiicholy  issue  proved  the  truth  of  the  venerable  noblemu's 
prophecy. 
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Opvniag  of  Parliament  in  October  1791— The  Earl  of  Garliale  Appointed  Vicaoj- 
flood  joint  the  Oppoettion— Defeat  of  the  Opposition  at  all  pointa—Bcaercd 
exertioni  of  the  Volonteen— Delegate  Keeting  held^-The  CkmYention  of  Du- 
gannon— Imposing  sight  of  their-  meeting— Their  bold  ftesidutiooa— Thej  sie 
adopted  throughout  Ireland — Proposed  means  of  resistance — Strength  of  the 
Volunteers^Bold  policy  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  (Earl  of  Bristol)— A  caatioo 
polic/  preferred  by  Lord  Charlemont — An  independent  sphit  again  appears  io 
Parliament— <yhange  of  Ministry  in  England— The  Duke  of  Portland  sent  oreras 
Lord  Lieutenant— Meeting  of  Parliament — Great  excitement  throughout  Dub- 
lin—The  Gk>Temment  proposes  to  yield— The  Royal  Message— Mr.  Hutddmsn 
—Mr*  Ponsonby*k  Amendment — Mr.  Gtattaa's  splendid  oratioa — ^His  Ano^ 
ment  adopted  by  acclamation — Insincerity  of  the  GoYemment — ^Flood^  feept}- 
dsm  as  to  their  good  intentions— Enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  Nation. — Deep  Policy 
of  the  QoTemment— The  Duke  of  Portland's  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox- Benevcd 
efforts  of  the  Volunteers — ^They  prepare  for  action — Summary  of  demands  of  th« 
Irish  ParHament — The  British  Ministry  consent  to  yield — Meeting  of  the  Imh 
Legislature—  Conciliatory  Policy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — His  Speech  on  opes- 
ing  Parliamentr— Enthusiastic  Gratitude  of  the  Membets— Mr.  Grattanli  Speech 
on  moYing  the  Address— Objections  of  Sir  Samuel  Bradrtreet,  Mr.  Floodi  uA 
Mr.  Walsh — OTemtled  by  the  House,  and  the  Address  is  carried  by  aochunstieo 
—Grant  of  £50,000  to  Mr.  Grattan— Mr.  Bagenal's  Speech— Gratitude  of  tke 
Irish  Nation— Bills  to  Repeal  the  Act  6  George  I.,  &c.«  carried — ^The  lacosi. 
pleteness  of  the  Revolution— Position  of  the  Catholics— The  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Political  Changes  of  1782. 

Parliament  again  opened  on  the  9th  of  October,  1791,  with  a 
new  Viceroy  and  a  new  Secretary, — ^the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Eden.     As  Lord  Buckingham  had  been  recalled  for  his  lenity  to 
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the  Irish  patriots,  a  more  vigorons  resistance  was  of  conrse  toT>e 
expected  from  the  minister  appointed  in  his  stead.  Accordingly, 
-t:he  session  commenced  with  the  most  rigorous  resistance  i6  all 
popular  measures.  The  ministerial  majority  negatired  erery  reso- 
lution for  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  every  motion  for  giving 
Ireland  the  fall  benefit  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  violencfe 
sund  corruption  of  the  government  again  bore  down  all  opposition* 
tihe  press  was  bribed  to  write  against  the  public  liberties;  and 
parliament  was  bought,  coerced,  and  intimidated  into  the  support 
of  the  government  measures. 

Mr.  Flood  had  by  this  time  abandoned  the  government,  arid 
resiraed  his  situation  as  Vice-Treasurer.  He  was  now  on  the  side 
of  the  patriots,  fighting  up  the  great  popular  questions  of  the  day, 
^th  very  small  minorities.  So  soon  as  Flood  left' the  ministiy, 
they  dismissed  him  from  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  at  which  he 
iwras  justly  indignant, — declaring  in  parliament,  that  "  he  was  dis- 
xnissed  from  his  ofiice  for  his  parliamentary  conduct, — not  by  hre 
sovereign,  but  by  men  who  had  disgraced  his  councils.^' 

All  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood,  during 
this  session,  were  defeated.  Their  resolutions  in  reference  to  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  to  Poyning''s  law,  and  the  dependence  of  Ireland  on 
the  English  parliament,  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  Portugal, 
(where  the  linen  manufactures  of  Irish  merchants  had  been  seized, 
it  was  supposed  by  the  connivance  of  the  English  government), — 
their  resolutions  on  these  subjects  were  all  rejected.  The  only 
measures  of  public  benefit,  which  were  allowed  to  pass  the  house 
during  the  session,  were  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  for  restoring  to  the 
Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, education,  marriage,  and  self-defence.  The  latter  bill,  how- 
ever, did  not  P4SS  into  a  law  until  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlisle 
ministry,  and  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  the  Irfeh  con- 
stitution. 

Meanwhile,  the  Volunteers  were  not  idle  out  of  doors.  They 
held  meetings,  discussed  their  grievances,  and  resolved,  having  the 
power  in  their  hands,  to  redress  them.  Parliament  had  r^sed 
to  grant  a  Declaration  of  Rights ;  the  Volunteers  were  determined 
to  supply  the  defect.  They  perceived  that  so  long  as  Ireland  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  English  government, — so  long  as  the  judges 
were  dependant  on  the  crown,  the  army  in  Ireland  independent  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  irresponsible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people, — ^there  was  no  security  whatever  for  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  the  armed  Volun- 
teers on  the  subject  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights  for  Ireland, 
delegates  from  all  the  corps  were  elected,  and  met,  embodying. their 
irtews  in  resolutions,  which  were  afterwards  published,  'fhese 
fld^i^te  meetings,  first  confined  to  districts,  next  extended  them- 
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selves  to  counties,  thence  to  proTmoes^imtil  at  length  tlMgreaiiificed 
the  entire  nation. 

The  celebmted  Conyention  held  at  Dungaanon  in  the  bepmi^ 
of  the  year  1782,  exercised  a  great  inflnenoe  apon  the  main  of 
Ireland,  and  gaye  the  tone  to  public  opinion  for  sonae  time  to  come. 
It  was  originated  by  the  first  Ulster  r^ment,  comnmanded  by  Lefi 
Charlemont :  the  officers  and  delegates  had  met  and  passed  icsk- 
tions  declaring  that  they  beheld  with  the  utmost  coneeni  the  £Uk 
attention   paid  to  the  constitutional  rights  of    Ireland,  by  tia 
miyority  pf  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish  and  pmerre 
them,  and  inyiting  eyery  Volunteer  Association  in  Ulster  to  mxA 
delegates  to  a  central  body  to  deliberate  on  the  alarming  state  of 
pubhc  aflfairs.     Dungannon  was  fixed  as  the  place  of  meetii^t 
which  was  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  1782. 

The  meeting  of  the  Delegates  was  an  imposing  sight.    Tvo 
hundred  and  forty-two  men,  many  of  whom  were  as  reniarkable 
for  their  splendid  talents  as  for  their  ardent  attachment  to  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  met  on  that  day  in  the  Church  of  DongnuHm^ 
the  representatiyes  of  twenty-fire  thousand  of  their  armed  fellow- 
eountrymen.    They  marched  to  the  solemn  place  of  meetings  t^ 
and  two,  clothed  in  the  uniform  and  armed  with  the  anns  of  their 
respectiye  regiments.    The  momentous  interests  about  which  they 
faaa  met,  the  consequences  inyolyed  in  the  steps  which  they  wm 
taking,  and  the  measures  they  were  about  to  originate,  layeetetf 
the  meeting  with  a  character  of  unwonted  awe  and  solemnity* 
The  utmost  stillness  for  a  time  penraded  the  meeting,  and  itie 
said  that  '^  many  of  those  men  who  were  ready  in  a  moment  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  as  soldiers, 
were  softened  into  tears,  while  contemplatingly  they  suryeyed  thai 
assembly,   in  which  they  were  about  to  pledge  themselres  to 
measures  irreyocably  committing  Ireland  with  her  sister  natioOt-^ 
the  result  of  which  must  determine  the  future  fate  of  themselw* 
their  children,  and  their  country .**'♦ 

The  meeting  deliberated  from  twelye  o^clock  till  eight  in  the 
eyening ;  and  the  tenor  of  their  deliberations  will  be  best  under' 
stood  from  the  following  series  of  resolutions  which  were  unwn- 
mously  passed :  they  had  been  preyiously  prepared  by.  Mr.  Grattsn, 
Mr.  Flood,  and  Lord  Charlemont : — 

^*  Whereas  it  has  been  asserted  that  Volunteers,  as  such,  cannot 
with  propriety  debate  or  giye  their  opinion  on  political  subjects,  <v 
the  conduct  of  parliaments  or  public  men ; — 

"  Resolyed  unanimously, — ^That  a  citizen  by  learning  the  nse  of 
arms,  does  not  abandon  anjf  of  his  ciyil  rights. 

^'That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  Kinjf^ 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  \aafi' 
dom,  is  uncmHitutional^  HUgoL,  and  a  grievance. 
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"  That  the  power  e:rerci8ed  by  the  Privy  Council  of,  ootH  ijw^ 
doms,  under  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning,  is  unconstitutional^ 
and  a  ariewBnce. 

"  That  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  alt  foreigi^ 
coantries  not  at  war  with  the  king,  and  that  any  burthens  there-| 
upon,  or  obstruction  thereto,  saye  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,) 
are  uneonsHtutional^  iUe^aly  and  ariecances, 

"That  a  military  bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  duration  from, 
session  to  session,  is  unconttitutional^  and  a  grievance. 

*' That  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  essential  to  the, 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  an4 
that  the  refiisal  or  delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  makes  a  dis- 
tinction where  there  should  be  no  distinction,  may  excite  jealousy 
where  perfect  union  should  prevail,  and  is  in  itself  uncomtitutionaly 
and  a  arievance.  1 

"  That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalterable  determination  to  seek  a\ 
redress  of  these  grievances,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other^ ; 
and  to  our  countri",  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  o£. 
honour,  that  we  will  at  every  ensuing  election  support  those  only . 
who  hare  supported  us  therein,  and  that  we  will  use  everv  cow,-  . 
stitutional  means  to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress  speedy  ao,d, 
effeetual.  j 

"  That  as  men  and  Irishmen,  as  Christians,  and  as  Protestants,  | 
we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our  .Roman  j 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  h^^ 
fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences,  to  the  union  and  prosperity ;, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  .  ,  ^ 

"That  four  members  from  each  county  of  the  province  ,s4jr 
trister  (eleven  to  be  a  quorum)  be,  and  hereby  are  appointed  .a,  ^^ 
committee  till  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for  the  volunteer  coyp^,  ^ 
here  represented,  and  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  call  general  ; 
ineetings  of  the  province.  That  the  said  committee  do  appoint .  >■ 
lune  of  their  number  to  be  a  committee  in  Dublin,  in  ord^r  to  qqqp- 
municate  with  such  other  Volunteer  Associations,  in  the  other.,, 
provinces,  as  may  think  proper  to  come  to  similar  resolutions,,  ah<^.  ^ 
to  ddiberate  with  them  on  tne  most  constitutional  means  of  carry-  , 
ing  them  into  effect."  ,  r 

Having  passed  these  bold  resolutions,  and  transacted  otoer 
business  connected  with  their  meeting,  the  Delegates  separateci^ 
leaving  the  country  to  pronounce  judgment  oh  their  decisions.  'J 
And  the  public  approbation,  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  m^- ' ' 
^er,  soon  followed.    The  resolutions  were  everywhere  read  with 
avidity,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  couched  spread  like 
^Idfire  over  all  Ireland.     They  were  adopted  by  meetings'  of  . 
Volunteers,  by  meetings  of  freeholders,  and  by  grand  juries  of  \ 
counties.     They  were  ako  adopted  bydd'egate  meetings  bf  the  '^ 
Volunteers  of   Leinster,   Munster,  and  Connaught.      At  these 
meetings,    the    usurped  supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over 
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Ireland  wbb  boldly  canvassed.     ^^  Poymng^s  Law,**  tbe  parent  of 
all  Irish  legislative  ^evanoes, — and  the  statute  of  Georg«  I., 
declaratory  of  the  legislative  sapremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
over  Ireliudd, — ^were    nnanimoiLsly  denounced  everywhere;    and 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Volunteers,  explicitly  dedaiing 
^*'  that  no  earthly  authority,  save  the  King,  Lords,  and  Conunoos 
of  Ireland,  had  power  to  make  laws  for  their  country — and  thst 
thpy  would  resist,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  execution  ef  oR 
British  statutes,    affecting  to  bind   the  independent   Kingdom  ef 
Ireland:' 

The  entire  kingdom  was  now  unanimous  in  the  assertion  of  its 
independence ;  and  the  only  question  was,  as  to  the  maimer  of 
resisting  the  judicial  and  legidative  authority  of  England.  Tbe 
Volunteers  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  auspicious ; 
for  Great  Britain  was  now  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  embarrass- 
ment ;  her  army,  under  Comwallis,  had  been  made  prisoners  by 
the  Americans;  the  enemy^s  fleets  hovered  around  the  British 
shores,  and  armed  convoys  were  now  deemed  necessary  for  vessels 
trading  between  England  and  Ireland.  There  was  no  ibree  in 
the  latter  country  to  resist  the  will  of  the  Volunteers ;  who  now 
comprehended  the  entire  physical  strength  of  Ireland.*  'Even 
the  English  fleets  and  armies  were  crowded  with  Irishmen,  who, 
in  a  period  of  great  national  fervour,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
act  against  their  own  countrjrmen.  At  such  a  time,  even  bayonets 
are  governed  by  principles;  and  physical  force  succumbs  to 
the  moral  will  and  intelligence  of  a  people. 

The  Volunteers  were  also  urged  to  promptitude  by  the  con- 
sideration that  if  advantage  were  not  now  taken  of  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  England,  they  might  lose  all  the  ground  they  had 
already  gained,  so  soon  as  she  recovered  her  power  and  deemed 
herself  strong  enough  to  re*assert  her  dominion  over  Ireland. 
Thus  stimulated,  a  large  portion  of  the  Volunteers  prepared  for  at 
once  throwing  oiF  the  authority  of  England,  and  resisting  it  by 
arms  if  sought  to  be  further  enrorced  upon  them.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  was  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
determined  champions  of  Irish  independence.  Strange  to  say, 
this  champion  was  an  Englishman,  and  an  English  Peer,  of  large 
property  and  fortune.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  under  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Bristol.  He  was  bold,  enterprising,  and  probably 
ambitious ;  and  his  spirit  had  been  fired  by  the!  ardent  patriotism 
which  everywhere  existed  around  him.  He  was  opposed  to  all 
temporisinjBf  measures,  and  urged  that  the  Volunteers  should  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot.     There  was  no  power  to  resist  them ;  and 

*  The  number  of  enrolled  and  armed  yolunteen  at  the  time  iraa  not  lesa  than  ova  aiTWOKto 
J."®.^? .*'"*•  "^W  ^wl*  in  addition,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  terred  by  an  effsctive  and 
""J^»P"ned  corps.  Had  thcie  been  arms  in  the  conntry  for  all  who  were  anxions  to  benr  them, 
above  400,000  effiKtlye  men  would  biiTQ  come  forward.  To  oppoce  the  VoluBteeta  (Is  cvttt 
of  a  colhtion)  the  ffovemment  had  only  6,000  regular  troops.  The  armed  pbyiical  focve  of 
Ireland  may  therefore  with  perfect  truth  be  eaid  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  popidar  ptity. 
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the  English  goyernment  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  all  their  just 
demaDds.  On  the  other  hand,  he  alleged  that  delay  would  only 
fierve  to  prostrate  them  completely  at  the  feet  of  the  British 
minister. 

Timidity,  caution,  and  policy,  here  stepped  in  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  the  daring  prelate.  Lord  Cnarlemont,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  the  other  Whig  leaders,  were  alarmed  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  viewB,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  counteract  them. 
The  commanding  position  of  these  noblemen  enabled  them  to 
direct  the  movement  to  suit  their  own  views.  The  policy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  was  by  them  decidedly  discountenanced ;  and  the 
temporising,  cautious  policy  continued  to  be  persevered  in. 

Parliament  now  met,  and,  fortified  by  the  bold  proceedings  of 
the  Volunteers,  the  independent  members  prepared  to  recommence 
their  efforts  with  increased  vigour.  A  more  independent  spirit 
DOW  began  to  appear  among  even  the  supporters  of  the  ministry, 
many  of  whom  seemed  only  solicitous  how  they  could  diminish 
their  obedience  without  sacrificing  their  connexion.  Many  of  the 
country  gentlemen  also,  roused  from  their  apathy  by  the  proceedings 
out  of  doors,  again  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  opposition.  The 
coarse  of  events  showed  that  some  great  revolution  m  policy  was  not 
far  off. 

A  change  in  the  British  ministry  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
pressing  the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  the  notice  of  the  English 
government.  Lord  North,  whose  policy  had  ended  in  a  succession 
of  disasters  almost  unparalleled  in  English  history,  was  now  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  office  in  disgrace ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox  were  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  ministry.  The  critical  situation  of  Ireland  was 
fully  known  to  the  new  cabinet,  and  they  were  aware  that  the 
ntmost  promptitude  was  required  in  order  to  preserve  that  country 
from  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  which  most  probably  would  end  in 
its  entire  severance  from  the  crown  of  England.  But,  only  the  usual 
Whig  policy  was  employed  to  quiet  the  Irish  people, — ^namely,  that 
hollow  and  profitless  kind  of  conciliation,  by  which  the  public  mind  is 
put  off  with  a  semblance  of  liberty,  while  the  real  matter  of  grievance 
re  rains  the  same  as  before. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
appoint  in  his  place  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  discreet,  moderate, 
and  very  plausible  Whig  nobleman.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
endeavoured,  by  interviews  with  the  leading  men  among  the 
popular  party,  to  gain  time  for  deliberation  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  up,  and  delay  was  pronounced  impossible.  As  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Grattan  had  to  move  a  general  Declaration  of 
Hights  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Di2ke  of  Portland  conceived  his  policy  to  be  to  prevent  that 
measure,  announcing  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people. 
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The  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  the  16th  of 
April;  ana  public  expectation  was  raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch. 
The  metropolis  was  thronged  with  armed  Volunteers,  who  had 
arriyed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  which 
was  to  be  held  on  the  following  day.  They  drew  np  in  imposing 
array  in  different  parts  of  the  city, — cayalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  were  posted  along  the  qnays,  on  the  bridges,  and  at  all 
the  approaches  to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  filled  by 
a  promiscuous  multitude  of  people  of  every  class,  eager  for  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  which  was  expected  to  determine  the 
question  of  Irish  national  independence.  The  utmost  order  was, 
however,  preserved  throughout ;  and  all,  even  the  least  intelli^nt 
of  that  immense  crowd,  seemed  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that 
within  a  few  brief  hours  the  liberties  of  a  nation  were  to  be 
decided. 

The  house  was  quite  crowded  by  the  hour  of  meeting,  which 
was  four  o'^clock.  Thd  galleries  of  the  *  spacious  building  were 
filled  with  peers  and  gentlemen  of  influence,  together  with  several 
hundreds  of  ladies  of  distinction,  who  deeply  shared  in  the  patriotic 
fervour  of  the  time.  Mr.  G-rattan  entered  the  house,  in  company 
with  Brownlow,  Burgh,  Daly,  and  other  members,  and  all  eyes 
were  immediately  fix^  on  him  ;  for  it  was  on  his  shoulders  that 
the  great  burden  of  this  national  movement  for  fireedom  was  now 
cast.  A  few  moments  of  profound  silence  followed,  which  was 
broken  by  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
rose,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing important  message  from  the  King  : — 

^^  His  Majesty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  discontents  and 
jealousies  were  prevailing  amongst  his  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland, 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  recommended  to  the 
House  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consideration^  in  Order 
to  effect  such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms.'*'** 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  delivered  this  message,  at  the  same  time 
stated  his  determination,  as  a  private  member,  to  support  a  de- 
claration of  Irish  rights  and  constitutional   independence.      He 

*  This  mesMge,  in  ivbich  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England  are  nndentood  to  eAjiieaa  a 
desire  for  a  fimal  adiustment  of  the  differences  betiveen  the  two  conntriea,  waa  aftermods 
relied  upon  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  deeistve  against  the  asilation  of  the  question  of  a  Umon. 
The  adjustment  which  took  pUwe  shortly  subsequent  to  thisdedaration,  was  undentood,  at  l«s«t 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  be  final  ;  and  the  measure  of  a  Union,  when  afterwards  proposed  wbA 
carried  by  the  corruption  and  power  of  the  ffOTemment,  was  held  to  be  a  direct  inuinsement  of 
that  ^  final  adjustment,**  and  a  diigrsceful  breach  of  national  faith.  It  is  not  a  little  smgular 
that  the  same  words  **  final  adjustment**  were  used  by  the  Irish  Minister  when  the  Union  was 
proposed,  !n  1800,  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  settlement  as  to  the  lenslatiye  independence 
of  Ireland,  in  1782,  wss  certainly  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  final  adiustment,  quite  as 
much  as  the  English  Magna  Charta,  or  the  settlement  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  a  skiU 
ful  and  unscrupulous  Minister  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  aiiguments  to  enish  liberty,  when  be 
knows  that  be  has  a  preponderance  of  the  armed  physical  force  of  the  country  on  his  side.  And 
this  was  the  esse  of  the  English  goremment  at  the  period  of  the  Union. 
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observed,  however,  that  he  was  not  officiallj  anthorised  to  do  more 
than  deliver  the  message :  accordingly,  he  was  silent  as  to  all 
details,  pledging  the  government  to  none,  but  leaving  parliament 
to  act  on  the  message  as  might  seem  the  most  advisable.  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  after  a  short  pause,  then  rose,  and  after  in- 
dulging in  a  strain  of  eulogy  towards  the  king,  the  British 
minister,  and  the  Irish  government,  proposed  a  humble  address, 
^''thanking  the  king  for  his  goodness  and  condescension,  and 
assuring  his  majesty  that  his  faithful  commons  would  imme- 
diately proceed  upon  the  great  objects  he  had  recommended  to 
their  consideration.**" 

After  another  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Grattan  rose.  The  unex- 
pected ministerial  declaration  had  completely  changed  the  rela- 
tive position  of  parties.  Instead  of  a  violent  opposition,  there 
Mrere  now  congratulations,  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  per- 
fect unanimity.  Still,  the  opportunity  was  a  most  fitting  one 
fbr  the  bold  avowal  of  the  people'^s  rights;  and  Mr.  Grattan 
now  stood  before  the  house  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  multitu- 
dinous clients, — the  Irish  nation.  The  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  delivered  in 
the  Irish,  or  any  other  parliament.  He  commenced  in  a  strain 
of  triumph — pronouncing  Ireland  now  to  be  a  free  people : — 

"  I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people  ! — ^Ages  have  passed  away, 
and  this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  distinguished 
by  that  appellation.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your 
liberty  so  often,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to 
admire  by  what  heaven-directed  steps  you  have  proceeded,  until 
the  whole  faculty  of  the  nation  is  braced  up  to  the  act  of  her 
own  deliverance.  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees ;  I  watched  over 
her  with  an  eternal  solicitude ;  I  have  traced  her  progress  from 
injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift ! 
Spirit  of  Molyneitx !  your  genius  has  prevailed  !  Ireland  is  now  a 
nation  !  In  that  new  character  I  hail  her !  and  bowing  to  her 
august  presence,  I  say,  Eeto  perpetua  r 

After  a  full  detail  of  Irish  rignts  and  grievances,  Mr.  Grattan 
concluded  his  eloquent  oration,  by  moving,  as  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby''s  motion — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gra- 
cious message  to  this  House,  delivered  by  his  grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

^'  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of  our  lively  sense  of  his 
paternal  care,  in  thus  taking  the  lead  to  administer  content  to 
his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland. 

"  That  thus  encouraged  by  his  royal  interposition,  we  shall  beg 
leave,  with  all  duty  and  affection,  to  lay  before  his  Majesty^  the 
cause  of  our  discontents  and  jealousies ; — to  assure  his  Majesty 
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that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people ; — ^that  the  crown  of 
Ireland  is  an  imperial  craum^  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  on  which  connection  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  both  nations  essentially  depend  ;  but,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole 
legislature  thereof; — ^that  there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bmd  this  nation,  except  the  iTtn^,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  nor  any  other  Parliament  which  hath  any 
authority  or  power  of  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  country,  save 
only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  riffht  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties 
exists, — ^a  right  which  we,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we  cannot  yield  but 

WITH   QUE   LIVES."*' 

The  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  and  the  movement  of  the  amendment,  was  tremendous. 
The  House  was  completely  carried  away  by  the  conciliatory 
message  of  the  government,  and  the  eloquent  response  of  Orattan. 
The  amendment  was  at  once  seconded  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  a 
county  member  of  great  property  and  influence.  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby  again  rose,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
stated,  that  his  Lordship  ^^  wished  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  the  satis&ction  of  the  nation,  and  he  knew  that  the  noble 
Duke  would  not  lose  one  moment  in  forwarding  this  remonstrance 
of  Parliament  to  the  Throne,  and  he  would  use  his  utmost  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  the  riffhts  of  Ireland,  an  object  on  which  he 
hoAfa^ed  his  hearth*  Another  loud  burst  of  cheering  followed  this 
announcement. 

Even  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  who,  as  Earl  of  Clare,  afterwards 
proved  himself  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Irish  liberty, — even  he 
was  now  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  patriotism,  and  declared 
himself  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  rights  of  his  country.  "  As 
I  was  cautious  in  committing,^'  said  he,  ^'  so  am  I  now  firm  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  my  country.  My  declaration,  therefore,  is, 
that  as  the  nation  has  determined  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  her 
liberties,  it  behoves  every  man  in  Ireland  to  stand  firm  l'^ 

Alas  !  the  lapse  of  time  proved  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  all 
these  fine  professions  of  the  officials  of  government ;  and  that  they 
were  merely  employed  to  deceive  and  dupe  the  zealous  and  honest- 
minded  patriots  of  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Portland's  regard  for 
the  rights  of  Ireland,  on  which  he  had  *'  set  his  heart,''  induced 
the  very  same  noble  lord  afterwards  to  aid  in  selling  them  !  His 
declaration  and  promise  of  "  a  fnal  adjustment "  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  was  seventeen  years  after  denied  by  the  same  duke  of 
Portland,  when  he  asserted  that  "  he  ww^  considered  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament  a  final  adjustment !"  And  as  for 
the  fiery  patriot,  Fitzgibbon,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  trample  on 
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the  Irish  confiiitution  when  he  had  the  power,  and  to  barter  it  for 
place,  and  title,  and  pension  ! 

There  was  at  least  one  man  in  that  assembly  who  remained 
sceptical  as  to  the  reality  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  Ireland.  Flood  knew  well  the  hoUowness  of  sud- 
den conversions ;  and  he  feared  that  England  was  yielding  rather 
to  her  embarrassments  and  fears  than  to  her  sense  of  justice  and 
honour.  Throughout  this  enthusiastic  debate,  the  doubting  Flood 
remained  observant  and  silent.  Subsequent  events  fully  proved 
that  Flood  was  right  in  his  scepticism,  and  that  the  most  ardent  of 
thepatriots  were  wrong  in  their  credulity. 

The  Nation  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Parliament.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  intelligence  of  the  popular 
triumph  in  the  House  spread  over  the  entire  city,  and  soon  through- 
out the  whole  land.  The  exultation  was  universal.  The  nation 
pledged  itself  in  public  meetings  everywhere  held,  to  stand  by  the 
rights  of  Ireland  as  embodied  in  the  address,  with  '^  their  hves  and 
fortunes.'*'*  Addresses  of  support  poured  into  the  House  of  Com- 
nions  from  all  quarters ;  the  volunteers  declaring  their  determina- 
tion to  uphold  them  in  all  their  demands.  In  the  meantime,  in 
order  to  give  the  British  ministry  time  to  decide  upon  the  exact 
measures  to  be  proposed,  the  House  adjourned  from  the  4th  to  the 
^7th  of  May.  A  general  suspension  of  public  business  took  place 
in  the  interval,  and  both  Parliament  and  People  anxiously  waited 
for  the  issue. 

The  British  ministry,  favourable  though  they  seemed  to  be  to 
Irish  liberty,  were  alarmed  at  the  bold  attitude  assumed  by  the  Irish 
legislature.  They  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  submit  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  to  their  declaration  of  independence ;  but  they 
secretly  resolved  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  thwart  and 
counteract  it.  From  henceforward,  their  object  was  to  divide  the 
popular  party  and  play  off  their  leaders  against  each  other — to 
BOW  dissensions,  to  create  jealousies,  to  awaken  suspicion,  to  des- 
troy confidence  in  public  men,  and  to  weary  and  sicken  the  people 
in  their  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  their  country.  In  fact,  the 
oeclaration  of  independence  by  the  Irish  ParUament  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Union  ;  for,  the  British  government  from 
this  moment,  never  relaxed  in  its  exertions  to  blast  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish  nation  as  distinct  from  those  of  England, 
^til,  at  length,  through  chicanery,  corruption,  coercion,  and 
™ud,  the  Union  was  finally  completed. 

The  deep  and  cunning  policy  which  the  duke  of  Portland  jpursued 
^^  this  occasion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  private  and  confidential 
iiote  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Fox  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  in 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  in  which  he  explained  the  necessity  of  acce- 
^.ing  for  a  time,  to  the  demands  which  they  made.  At  the  same 
tinae,  he  intimated  "  that  so  strong  a  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
to  exist  between  some  gentlemen  of  weight,  that  arrangemmU  more 
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fawmrahh  to  Enpland  might  poitiUjf  bs  effeoUi  ihnm^  ikdr  comtro- 
VEE8IE8,  although  he  could  uot  yenture  to  propose  such,  were  they 
^'  perfectly  unanimous/^  He  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  would 
omit  no  opportunit  j  of  euUitaHng  his  connection  with  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  who  appeared  ewtirdy  dupased  to  place  eot^denee  in  Ut 
iMdminiitration^  and  to  give  a  proper  tone  to  the  armed  bodies  ofer 
which  he  had  the  most  considerable  influence/'**  The  toils  were 
thus  already  set,  which  were  afterwards  to  ensnare  some  of  tbe 
noblest  spirits  of  Ireland,  and  enable  the  English  Cabinet  to  fecom- 
mence  and  carry  on  their  operations  against  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  hope  of  redress  of  erieyances  which  the  Irish  nation  now 
entertained,  did  not  induce  the  volunteers  to  relax  in  their  warlike 
preparations.  They  prepared  themselves  for  service  as  diligently 
as  if  an  enemy  had  been  upon  their  coasts.  Military  reviews  were 
almost  of  daily  occtirrence.  The  artillery  were  regularly  exercised 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  ;  and  marchings  and  counter-marchings  were 
practised  constantly,  in  order  to  inure  the  troops  to  the  toils  of 
actual  service.  There  is  not  the  dightest  doubt  that  the  volunteers 
were  ready  at  a  mementos  warning,  to  resist  the  ascendan^of 
England  by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Orattan,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Day, 
dated  May  11th,  1782,  hurriedly  writes : — "  I  have  only  time  to 
say  that  if  nothing  is  concluded  before  our  meeting,  the  26th,  we 
MUST  PROCEED  AS  IF  REFUSED  :  protrocHon  is  inadmieeiUe.  Men- 
tion this,  as  it  is  of  the  last  consequence.^^  Mr.  Day,  afterwards 
referring  to  the  alarming  position  of  aflairs,  says — "  Mr.  G»ttan 
was  resolved  to  assist  even  by  arms^  if  driven  to  it,  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.^'  The  jpeople  were  all  fiiUy  prepared,  and  only  waited  the 
signal  of  their  leaders  to  sever  at  once  the  legislative  connection 
between  England  and  Ireland. 

In  order  to  set  the  point  in  dispute  clearly  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  in  the  fewest  wonra  possible,  we  may  here  stale 
the  specific  demands  of  Ireland  upon  the  English  government  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  words  of  Orattan  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  they 
were — "  A  withdrawal  of  the  claim  of  supremacy,  legislation,  and 
jurisdiction,  by  England ;  an  act  to  comprise  titles,  held  under 
British  decrees  or  judgment,  and  to  secure  an  exclusive  jurisdictionf 

•  **  If  yovL  can  bring  tout  mindt,**  rnn  Lord  Portland,  in  anotfacr  pri^te  letter  to  Mr.  Fox, 
**  to  concede  lugely  and  handsomely,  I  am  peraoaded  that  ycu  map  make  anwM$€  <if  Mm 
people,  and  of  every  thmg  that  they  are  worthy  that  yon  can  iwah ;  and,  in  auch  a  moment. 
It  will  be  happy  for  them,  that  the  CtoveninMiit  of  Bnglaiid  aball  be  in  haada  that  will  net  take 
undue  advantage  of  their  intozicatioD.*' 

t  This  was  an  afterthought  of  Mr.  Ont«sn*i.  He  introdooed  itSn  the  Houae  ofCommoiisin 
a  oonver9aiion\  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  and  others;  the  Toluntenrs  responded  to 
Mr.  Gratten*s  proposal  in  their  Address ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  then,  on  the  16th  of  April  sobmitM 
to  the  House  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  reaolve  that  *"  that  man  ttaa  an  enemy  to  bis 
country,  who  would  appeal  to  England  by  a  writ  of  error."  Mr.  Scott,  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  admitted  the  principal,  m  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  its  support;  and,  in  the  WMt 
unqualiiled  manner,  declarea  his  opinion,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  wbatenr  to  RBd 
Ireland  by  any  law.  <*  If,'*  said  he, "  the  tenure  of  my  office  is  to  be  the  supporting  opinions  and 
doctrines  injurious  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  Irehmd,  I  hold  it  to  be  cm  n^fimemkmi^ 


to  ttiiS' reahn,  by  Ireland ;  a  modifioatjon  of  Poyiung''s  law,  and  a 
Dfiv  Mutiny  Bill/'  The  refiisai  of  these  measures  would  have 
preeipitated  Irelaad  and  England  into  a  ciyil  war,  in  which  the 
connection  of  the  two  countries  would  most  probably  have  been 
completely  rent  asunder.  The  Machiavellian  advice  of  Lord 
Porthmd  was,  however,  adopted,  and  another  policy  immediately 
pursued. 

The  British  Parliament,  at  length  fully  persuaded  that  ^'  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  tranquillize  Ireland,^'  consented  to  the 
passnuf  of  a  measure,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  6th  George  I.  The  measure  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  ^Ist  of  June. 

We  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
house  again  met  on  the  27th  of  May, — a  day  prejniant  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Volunteers 
again  torned  out  and  lined  the  streets ;  the  artillery,  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Napper  Tandy,  being  stationed  on  the  quays, 
aud  commanding  all  the  approacnes  to  the  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  had  made  good  use  of  his  time  during 
the  short  r«oea9 :  he  had  paid  oourt  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  completely 
inveigled  the^  into  his  trammels.  By  his  conduct  on  the  pre- 
ceding occasion,  he  had  also  excited  a  grateful  confidence,  which 
prepared  the  House  to  welcome  with  credulous  admiration,  the 
eoncessifms  which  he  had  now  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  English 

Svemment.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  informed  the 
ouse  that  the  British  legislature  had  concurred  in  a  resolution  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  discontents  and  jealousies^  and  were 
united  in  a  desire  to  gratify  every  desire  contained  in  the  address ; 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  assure  them  of  bis 
disposition  to  assent  to  the  Acts  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  bills 
in  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  or  the  alteration  of  them  any« 
where,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

The  Lord  Lieutenants  speech  was  received  with  repeated 
cheers,  and  the  members  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions 
of  thanks  for  this  happy  termination  of  a  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
expressed  his  confidence  and  gratitude  in  the  most  unbounded 
terms.  All  his  suspicions  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  apparent 
liberality  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  His  great  intellect  sank 
under  the  load  of  ministerial  obligation ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
words  on  a  future  occasion,  he  ^^  gave  back  in  sheepish  gratitude 
the  whole  advantage.^^  In  moving  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech,  Mr.  Grattan  said — "  I  should  desert  every  principle  upon 
which  I  moved  the  former  address,  did  I  not  bear  testimony  to  the 

uid  if  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  determined  to  be  tba  Lords  of  Ireland,  1  am  deter* 
MINED  NOT  TO  BE  THEIR  VILLAIN  IN  coNTRiBUTiNO  TO  IT.^  Thii  Tcry  rcmarkablo'vpeccU 
^  Ukp  Attiviioj^Oeneial  floal^  d^cUed  the  point 

CO 
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candid  and  unqualified  manner  in  Which  the  address  has  been 
answered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants  speech  of  this  day.  1  under- 
stand that  Great  Britain  gives  up^  in  toto^  etery  claim  to  authority 
ever  Ireland.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  in  repealing  the  Sixth  of 
George  the  First,  that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  make  any  de- 
claration that  she  had  formerly  usurped  a  power.  No — thiswcMhe 
a  foolish  caution^ — a  dishonourable  condition :  the  nation  that 
insists  on  the  humiliation  of  another,  is  a  foolish  nation.  Another' 
fact  of  great  magnanimity  is,  that  everything  is  given  up  uncon- 
ditionally :  this  must  for  ever  remove  suspicion.  Mr.  Grattan 
then  suggested  that  j£'100,000  should  be  voted,  and  20,000  men, 
for  the  support  of  the  British  navy ;  and  he  concluded  by  moving 
an  address,  stating  that  the  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Act  6tn 
George  I.  would  furnish  a  perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity 
between  the  nations ;  that,  gratified  in  this  and  other  particulars, 
^^no  constitutional  question  between  the  two  nations  will  any 
longer  exist  to  disturb  their  tranquillity*^*;  and  that,  as  Great 
Britain  had  approved  of  their  firmness,  so  she  might  relv  on  their 
affection.  The  motion  was  received  with  rapturous  applause,  and 
the  House  seemed  almost  unanimous  in  its  favour. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  individuals  of  greater  caution  and 
foresight,  whose  judgments  were  not  so  completely  led  captive 
by  the  generosity  of  the  British  Minister.  They  perceived  that 
Ireland  had  as  yet  no  guarantee  for  the  establishment  of  her 
liberties ;  and  that  they  were  sending  up  their  song  of  triumph 
before  they  had  taken  the  slightest  means  to  secure  their  victory. 
Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  to 
express  his  dissent  from  the  unguarded^terms  of  the  address,  and 
forcibly  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
stated  that  ^^  no  constitutional  question  between  the  two  nations 
will  any  longer  exist  to  disturb  their  tranquillity."  He  showed 
that  even  though  the  act  in  question  was  repealed,  the  question 
as  to  the  lerislative  independence  of  Ireland  was  not  oy  any 
means  settled.  Great  Bntain  had  not  renounced  the  right  to 
bind  Ireland  by  her  acts  ;  and  might  be  prepared  to  re-assert  her 
power  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Instead  of  all  constitutional 
grounds  of  dispute  being  settled,  none  were  yet  settled.  He 
referred  to  the  recent  embargo  on  Irish  produce,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  another.  He  stated  the  fact  that  even  the  oaths  taken  that 
day  by  the  Irish  Secretary  were  under  an  English  law.  "  Were 
not  these  matters,*'  he  asked,  "for  constitutional  enquiry,  and 
could  any  man  say  ♦liat  the  consideration  of  them  might  not 
interrupt  the  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms  !'* 

Mr.  Flood  also  ably  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  George  1.  "  Notwithstanding,"*'  he  observed,  "  the 
laudable  acquiescence  which  appeared  in  the  renunciation  of 
Englisjh  claims,  who  would  engage  that  the  present  administration 
might  not  at  some  future  time  change  its  mind  ?     The  Engli-sh 
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House  of  Coimnons  asserted  a  right  to  external  legislation,  and 
he  who  seconded  the  motion  on  the  Irish  question,  did  not  give  up 
that  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  compact/' 

But  by  far  the  ablest  exposure  of  the  illusory  character  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  was  made  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
a  courageous  and  clear-headed  barrister : 

"  With  regard,''  said  he,  "  to  the  repeal  of  the  6th  George  the 
First,  I  rely  on  it  as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  Ireland.  This  act  is  merely  a  declaratory  law,  it  de- 
clares that  England  has  a  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland. 
What  then  does  the  repeal  of  this  law  do  with  respect  to  Ireland  ? 
— ^simply  this,  and  not  a  jot  more  : — it  expunges  the  declaration  of 
the  power  from  the  English  statute  book,  but  it  does  not  deny  the 
power  to  make  laws  hereafter  to  bind  Ireland,  whenever  England 
shall  think  herself  in  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose.  1  call  upon 
the  King's  new  Attorney-General,  to  rise  in  his  place  and  declare 
whether  the  assumed  and  usurped  power  of  England  to  bind  Ire- 
land, will  not  remain  untouched  and  unrelinquished,  though  the  6th 
of  George  the  First  should  be  repealed." 

"With   respect  to  the  fine-spun   distinction  of  the   English 
Minister^  Mr.  Fox,  between  external  and  internal  legislation,  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  absurd  position  that  could  possibly  be  laid 
down,  when  applied  to  an  independent  people.     See  how  pregnant 
this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  is  with  every  mischief,  nay  with  absolute 
destruction  to  this  country ;  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  can  make 
laws  for  their  internal  regulation,  that  is,  he  gives  us  leave  to  tax 
ourselves,  he  permits  us  to  take  the  money  out  of  our  purses  for 
the  convenience  of  England.     But  as  to  external  legislation,  there 
Great  Britain  presides ;    in  anything  that  relates  to  commerce,  to 
the  exportation  of  our  produce,  there  Great  Britain  can  make  laws 
to  bind  Ireland."     "  Ireland,"  continued  Mr.  Walsh,  "  is  inde- 
pendent, or  she  is  not ;    if  she  is  independent,  no  power  on  earth 
can  make  laws  to  bind  her  externally,  or  internally,  save  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Conmions  of  Ireland." — "  I  therefore  again  repeat  it, 
that  until  England  unequivocally  declares,  by  an  act  of  her  own 
legislature,  that  she  has  no  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
the  assumed  and  usurped  power  of  English  legislation  over  this 
country,  is  not  relinquished." 

These  arguments,  however,  availed  nothing.  They  were  scarcely 
listened  to  with  patience.  The  House  was  carried  away  by  its 
enthusiasm.  The  members  would  not  stop  to  hesitate  or  to  doubt 
as  to  the  "magnanimous  conduct"  of  Great  Britain  towards 
Ireland.  They  were  intoxicated  with  their  success,  and  thought 
not  of  securing  their  victory.  The  dupes  of  a  generous  credulity, 
^hey  carried  the  address  proposed  by  Mr.  Grattan,  with  only  four 
dissentient  voices.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  great 
length,  as  we  believe  the  precipitancy  of  the  House  of  Coniinonsa 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  now  adopted 
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for  the  security  of  the  liherties  of  Ireland,  were  in  a  g^eat  measure 
the  cause  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  subsequent  abolition 
of  the  Irish  legislature. 

While  the  House  was  yet  ringing  with  congratulations,  Mn 
Beauchamp  Bagenal,  member  for  the  Ck>unt7  of  Carlow,  rose 
and  movea  that  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  of  the  public 
money  should  be  granted,  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Mr.  Orattan, 
"their  great  deliverer,'*  as  a  reward  for  his  public  sendees. 
"  This  great  man,*'  said  Mr.  Bagenal,  "  has  croumed  the  work  far 
ewr ;  under  his  auspices  the  throne  of  freedom  is  filled  on  a 
basis  so  firm^  and  which  will  always  be  so  well  supported  by 
the  influence  the  people  must  acquire  under  his  system,  tbat, 
with  the  help  of  God,  there  is  no  danger,  even  of  Parliament 
itself  ever  being  able  to  shake  it ;  nor  shall  any  Parliament  be 
ever  again  profenely  styled  omnipotent.**  The  proposal,  was  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm;  but  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Orattan's 
fiiends,  the  sum  presented  to  him  was  limited  to  ^50,000.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  take  from  the  grant  somewhat  of  its  demo- 
cratic complexion,  made  an  offer  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  of 
the  Vice-Kegal  residence  in  the  Phoenix  Park;  but  the  offer 
was  declined  by  the  House,  who  saw  in  it  only  an  artifice  to 
humiliate  the  Parliament  and  deceive  the  people. 

These  proceedings  of  the  House  of  (Commons  were  hailed 
with  the  universal  applause  of  the  Irish  nation,  who  were  quite  as 
credulous  and  easy^  to  be  deceived  as  their  leaders.  The  voice 
of  congratulation,  joy,  and  confidence,  was  everywhere  heard, — 
addresses  to  his  Majesty  poured  in  from  the  Volunteer  Associa- 
tions of  Ireland,*  filled  with  gratitude,  devotion,  and  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty.  Even  the  Roman  Catholics  addressed  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  humbly  expressing  their  gratitude  that  they 
were  ^^  allowed  to  ha/ce  a  home  in  their  native  kmd^  (how  painAilly 
abject  the  tone !)  and  hoping  that  his  Grace  would  represent 
them  to  his  Majesty  ^'  as  a  body  of  people  capable  of  returning 
gratitude  for  benefits,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  royal  protection 
and  favour.** 

Bills  were  shortly  after  introduced  into  Parliament,  to  repeal 
the  6th  of  Oeorge  1.,  which  declared  the  supremacy  of  England, 
and  the  dependency  of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  Oreat  Britain ; 
to  repeal  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill;  to  seeure  the  fina^judicature, 
the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
These  measures  were  all  passed  in  haste,  without  debate,  and 
without  any  quaUfioation  by  the  British  Parliament.     The  legisla- 

«      •  •  *  • 

*  The  DelegitM  from  fhe  Volunteen  of  ilie  fonr  proTiDoes  of  Ireland  enemUed  at  Dablin, 
Lord  Kingaboroiigh  in  the  chair,  and  resolved  at  foUowt : — 

**  Resolved  unanimously,— That  the  address  of  the  Irish  Parliament  having  diaelaimed  anj 
power  or  authority  of  anv  sort  whatsoever  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  tins  reahn, 
we  shall  consider  a  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  hy  the  British  Parliament,  viade  in  panaance 
of  the  said  addresses,  a.  complbts  rbmumciation  of  all  the  claims  contained  in  the  statute,  sad, 
at  tuoh^  we  will  accept  it,  and  deem  it  satisfactory.** 
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lure  DOW  rested  from  its  labours ;    and  the  great  Revolution  of 
1782  was  pronounced  complete. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Revolution  of  1782  conferred  great 
temporary  advantages  upon  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  was  calculated,  if 
rightly  followed  up,  to  form  the  commencement  of  a  political 
reformation  which  would  have  ultimately  raised  Ireland  to  the 
highest  place  among  civilized  nations.  But  it  was  only  a  begin' 
ning  ;  for  it  really  completed  nothing, — Cleaving  Ireland  as  open  as 
before  to  the  attacks  of  her  powerftil  and  unprincipled  rival.  Ire- 
land was  still  left  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  protestant  oligarchy, 
who  refiised  civil  emancipation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  monopoly  of  legislation  was  merely  transferred  for  a  time  from 
the  government  of  England  to  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  who 
were  always  most  bigottid  in  their  refusal  of  relief  to  the  catholic 
population. 

The  Whig  Lord  Charlemont  was,  throughout,  the  vehement 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Holding  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  national  improvement  and  reform,  he  and  his  protesi^t 
coadjutors  nevertheless  pertinaciously  withheld  from  the  catholics, 
who  constituted  about  five-sixths  of  the  population,  all  share  in 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution.  The  ^'  patriots'"^  saw 
not  beyond  themselves  and  their  own  interests.  They  were  con- 
tent still  to  keep  the  catholics  a  Slave  Class,  holding  them  to  be 
unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  All  attempts  to  extend  to 
them  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  were  treated  with  con- 
tumely and  scorn.  The  "  patriots"  still  persevered  in  maintaining 
a  disgraceful  penal  code,  which  imposed  civil  and  political  dis- 
abilities on  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Surely  this  was  a  most  narrow-minded  and  one-sided  patriotism! 
And  surely  the  catholics  were  to  be  excused  for  hanging  aloof 
from  the  armed  associations  which  so  steadily  refused  them  justice, 
when  they  afterwards  saw  the  government  stretch  forth  its  strong 
arm  to  strike  them  down  for  ever. 

The  patriots,  if  they  really  entertained  the  earnest  desire  to  give 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  their  countrymen,  allowed  their  best  oppor- 
tonitv  to  pass  by  unimproved.  England  vms  now  a  defeated,  dis- 
comiited,  and  feeble  nation ;  while  Ireland  was  strong,  aimed, 
and  triumphant.  England  was  unable  to  refuse,  and  even  willing 
to  concede ;  but  the  patriots  rested  satisfied  with  their  nominal 
victory.  They  had  no  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  or 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  propose.  They  thought  they  had 
secured  the  stability,  independence,  and  irresponsibility,  of  their 
self-elecWd  Corporation,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, — from 
which  even  the  bulk  of  the  protestants  themselves  were  excluded — 
^d  they  had  no  more  to  ask.  Patriotism  was  duped ;  and  the 
nation  deluded  itself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  free. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  and  more  fatal  mistake.  The 
Volunteers  afterwards  awoke  from  their  dreams,  and  found  that 
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tibev  had  been  contending  merely  for  tbe  interests  of  a  partf ; 
and  that  the  victory  which  they  rondly  imagined  they  had  g^ned, 
was  a  victory  as  yet  mainly  for  the  advantage  of  the  proprietois 
of  parliamentary  seats,  and  their  immediate  adherents  and  de- 
pendents. The  principal  change  effected  i^fas  in  the  form  of 
administering  the  exclosive  system ;  its  spirit  remaining  precisely 
the  same.  The  people  had  no  more  oontronl  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  ^'  representatives^  now  than  before ;  the  Houe  rtill 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  British  minister,  the  only  differeDoe 
being  that  it  required  the  exercise  of  more  lavish  cormption  to 
keep  it  under  controuL  For  this  purpose  more  money  was  re- 
<|uifed,  in  order  to  provide  which  the  public  taxation  was  greatly 
increased*  At  length,  the  government  of  England  recovered 
fhun  its  alarm ;  and  found  the  Irish  'patriots  broken  up  and 
divided  into  small  parties,  fiercely  assailing  each  other,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  caUiolic  people,  who  had  been  excluded  from 
all  the  benefits  of  the  struggle,  looked  on  with  indifference.  Peiv 
ceiving  that  the  opposition  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  cry  of  independence  had  not  proceeded  from 
the  nation,  the  government  straightway  stepped  in  and  resumed 
the  reins  of  power,  subjecting  the  nation  to  another  comae  of  cor- 
mption, oruelty,  oppression,  and  gallmg  degradation. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ImproT«n«at  and  Pratperitj  among  the  People— The  Irieb  Parliament  relaxes  in  its 
effbrte— Mr.  Flood'k  motion— Mr.  Grattanli  Tirulent  opposition— Parilameat 
Prorogued— The  Earl  Temple  appointed  Lord  Lieatenant — Renewed  exertioas 
of  the  Volunteert— The  sole  right  to  Legislate  for  Ireland  again  aflimed  ia  the 
Britiah  Parliament— Alarm  of  the  Volunteers— The  Aet  of  Sammciatioa 
IMMsed— The  Volunteers  lose  oonfidenee  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  seek  hr  a 
Refbirn— Meeting  of  Delegatea  at  lisbnrn — The  Second  Dungannon  Oon^ea- 
iioa---Temporixing  oonduct  of  Lord  Charlemont— Meeting  of  the  Natioaal 
Convention  at  Dublin— The  Procession  to  the  Rotunda— Lord  CaiarlenoBt 
Eleoted  President— The  Earl  of  Bristol'*  Procession— Contrast  between  Lord 
Charlamont  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol— Lord  Charlemont  Entrapped  by  tbe 
QoTemment— Proceedings  of  the  Convention— The  Opposition  obtain  the  Prt- 
dominanoe-.Mr.  Flood's  Plan  of  Reform  adopted— The  Earl  of  Bristol  prsposn 
Catholic  Emancipation— Is  opposed  bjr  Lord  Charlemont.  and  I>eleaied— Tbe 
Convention  proceed  to  the  House  of  Commona  with  their  BiU  of  Refens— Hr. 
Flood  introduces  the  measure— Awful  scene  of  Uproar— The  Debate— Mr. 
Floods  motion  rejected— Dilemma  of  the  Convention— Its  Further  Proceedioft 
—Lord  Chaztanont  Dupes  and  then  Deserto  the  Delegates— Final  A^iounmcBt 
and  Dissolution  of  the  Convention— Mortification  of  the  Volunteer— Pn«;ie« 
of  Dissensions— Feeble  Attempt  to  reintroduce  a  Bill  of  Refonn— Singalir 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Grattan— Disbandment  of  the  Volunteers— Their  Gtaad  Ener- 
Dr.  Madden*s  Opinion  as  to  their  Serrices. 

The  people  now  obtained  a  breathing-time  of  repose  from  political 
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agitatioiiv  anjd  began  steadily  to  apply  themselyes  to  the  pursuits 
of  industry.  The  patriotic  spirit,  which  influenced  and  qtiickened 
all  classes  of  the  people,  stimulated  them  to  improvement.  Tb^y 
applied  themselves  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  soon  advan^d 
with  amazing  strides :  in  a  short  time  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Ireland  was  more  than  doubled  ;  and  a  new  race  of  merchants 
and  traders  was  called  into  existence.  Capital  flowed  into  the 
country,  and,  united  to  the  labour  of  the  people,  wealth  multiplied 
apace.  All  the  materials  and  elements  of  wealth  were  abun- 
dantly within  reach,  and  they  made  noble  use  of  them.  Peace  and 
order  overspread  the  land  from  side  to  side;  only  the  sounds  of 
busy  industry  were  to  be  heard.  The  rent  of  land  rose  ;  popula- 
tion increased ;  and  agriculture  crreatly  improved.  Sectarian  ani- 
mosities ceased  to  poison  the  breath  of  society :  catholic  and 
protestant  became  united, — ^the  former,  for  a  time,  forgot  his  clidjftis, 
and  the  latter  his  ascendancy.  Improvement  in  the  arts  kept  pace 
with  all :  Dublin  grew  into  one  of  the  noblest  capitals  in  the  world 
— architecture  magnificently  attesting  to  the  glory  and  ne\r-born 
prosperity  of  Ireland. 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  so  far  guided  and  led  them  in  their  onward  progress, 
began  to  display  sigiis  of  hesitation,  and  indifierence  to  thft  )eatse 
of  puhlic  liberty.  The  old  courtiers,  who  had  been  oaririied  |yWay 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  again  found  themselves  in  their  old 
places,  by  the  side  of  the  ministry ;  and  even  the  more  zealous  and 
sincere  among  the  patriotic  party,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  guarantees  for 
the  permanency  of  their  constitution,  relaxed  in  their  exertic^s, 
and  sunk  into  quietude  and  indifference.  Mr.  Flood  was  the  first 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  already 
enacted;  arguing  that  the  mere  Repeal  of  the  6th  George  I.  left 
Ireland  still  dependent  upon  England  for  its  legislation,  inasmuch 
as  the  measures  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  could  not  become 
laws  until  confirmed  by  the  English  Cabinet.  The  suspicions  of 
Mr.  Flood  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  British  parliament,  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the  above  statute 
^'  could  not  stand  alone^  but  must  be  accompanied  by  a  final  adjust- 
ment, and  b^  a  solid  basis  of  permanent  connexion.'* 

Thus  fortified  in  his  doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing 
arrangements,  Mr.  Flood,  on  the  29th  of  Jul^,  moved  for  leave  to 
briug  in  a  bill  ^^  to  affirm  the  sole  executive  nght  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament to  make  laws  affecting  that  country,  in  all  concerns  external 
and  iiUjsmal  whatsoever.^^  This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  most  animated 
debate,  Mr.  Orattan  heading  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Flood,  whom 
he  opposed  with  great  virulence.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
Mr.  Orattan  even  proposed  the  extravagant  resolution  "that  any 
person  who  should  propagate  in  writing^  or  otkencise^  an  opinion 
that  any  right  whatsoever,  whether  external  or  internal,  existed  in 
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any  other  parliament,  or  cotdd  be  remped,  was  nimical  to  Iralli 
kingdoms/'  Mr.  Flood  severely  exposed  and  dcnoimoed  tlie  des- 
potic spirit  on  which  the  resolution  was  based,  and  exhibited  it 
as  *'  placing  Ireland  in  a  state  of  tyranny  wcHBe  than  Raaaa,"" 
**  depriving  any  Irish  subject  of  his  natural  Hberty,  either  of  ^eedi 
or  of  writing,  and  which  had  no  eharaeter  to  support  it  ""Ini 
those  of  folly  and  of  tvranny.''  Mr.  Flood  moved  an  a^omnment 
of  the  House ;  but  this  motion,  because  it  was  Mr.  Flood's,  and 
for  no  other  reason,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Orattan  then  moved,  that  leave  was  refiised  to  biisg  in 
Mr.  Flood's  bill,  *^  because  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  legidate 
for  Ireland  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  internally  and  extemally,  had 
been  asserted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  had  beenyif%. 
finally,  and  irrwoeablv  acknowledged  by  the  British  Parliameiit'' 
Mr.  Flood  ridiculed  the  resolution  as  the  mere  *^  innocent  child  of 
fiction  and  of  &ncy,^^  and  declared  that  he  would  willingly  leave 
Mr.  Grattan  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  this  new  prodnction  of  his 
lively  imagination.^^  The  motion  then  passed  without  forther 
opposition.  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Duke  of  Portbmd 
shortly  after ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghsm, 
the  Earl  Temple  was  sent  over  to  supersede  him  in  the  govemmeot 
of  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Orenville  as  his  Chief  Secretaht. 

Though  the  Irish  Parliament  was  now  lagging  behin<I  in  the 
onward  march  of  events,  the  people  still  remained  staunch  in  tiie 
cause  of  Irish  independence.  The  voice  of  the  volunteers  rose 
loud  and  clear  at  intervals,  and  echoed  throughout  the  land  in 
strains  more  rousing  and  inspiring  even  than  before.  The  volun- 
teers now  saw,  with  Mr.  Flood,  that  Ireland  had  no  real  security 
for  her  liberties,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  follow  up  their  success 
with  promptitude,  the  fruits  of  all  their  precious  labours  mirfit 
soon  be  wrested  from  their  hands.  They  accordingly  demanded  a 
thorough  Parliament AKY  Reform,  as  the  only  means  of  estabtisb- 
ing  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  on  a  firm  basis.  This 
question  had  now  been  publicly  debated  by  the  volunteers  all  over 
Ireland ;  increasing  jealousy  of  England  was  generally  expressed ; 
and  the  course  of  events  in  the  British  Parliament  tendea  greatly 
to  encourage  the  belief  as  to  its  insincerity,  and  to  revive  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  an  Independent  and  Reformed  Paziia- 
ment. 

Sir  George  Young,  the  Irish  Secretary,  took  the  opportunity 
of  opposing  the  Bills  of  Concession  to  Ireland,  in  his  place  id 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  protesting  against  the  power  of 
passing  such  bills  by  the  English  Parliament,  and  dedaiming 
against  the  power  of  the  king  himself  to  relinquish  ike  ini^rmt 
right  of  the  British  Legislature  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Lord 
Abingdon  followed  this  example  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
totally  denying  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the  parliament  ot 
England  to  emancipate  Ireland,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
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declaratory  bill  to  re-assert  the  sole  right  ^of  England  to  legislate 
extemaUy  in  the  concerns  of  Ireland.  About  the  same  time,  Lord 
Mansfield^  the  English  Chief-Justice  at  Westminster,  received  and 
gave  judgment  on  an  appeal  from  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Dublin  ;  observing,  that  ^^  he  knew  of  no  law  depriving  the  British 
Court  of  its  vested  jurisdiction/^ 

These  proceedings  were  exceedingly  alarming  to  the  Irish  people. 
Confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  government  was  now 
completely  gone  ;  discontent  spread  with  great  rapidity ;  and 
another  crisis  seemed  near  at  hand.  The  volunteers  beat  to  arms, 
and  paraded  about  120,000  strong.  Open  resistance  was  now 
proposed,  and  would  most  probably  have  been  acted  upon,  had  not 
the  British  government  again  marked  its  designs  under  an  appear- 
ance of  conciliation,  and,  without  waiting  for  remonstrances  from 
Ireland,  passed  a  Bill  unequivocally  and  explicitly  renouncing  all 
Juhtre  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland.*  This  measure  was  passed 
into  a  law  almost  without  debate,  and  with  very  little  observation 
by  the  public, — ^though  it  amounted  to  a  renunciation  "  for  ever," 
of  the  legislative  power  which  England  had  exercised  for  cen- 
turies over  the  external  and  internal  concerns  of  Ireland. 

The  truth  of  Mr.  Flood's  argument  was  now  publicly  recognised, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  acted  on  by  the  British  legislature 
itself.  But  the  new  act  failed  to  satisfy  the  Irish  people ;  for, 
though  they  had  escaped  the  legislative  dominion  of  England, 
the^  were  still  in  subjection  to  their  own  corrupt  Parliament,  in 
which  they  had  now  lost  all  confidence.  They  perceived  that  as 
yet  they  had  no  real  guarantee  for  their  liberties  ;  for,  so  long  as 
Parliament  itself  was  corrupt,  and  irresponsible  to  the  Irish 
people  themselves,  they  had  no  security  against  the  future  en- 
croachments of  despotic  power.  Parliament  might  at  any  time 
relapse  into  its  former  subserviency  and  degradation ;  and  if  the 
government  chose  unscrupulously  to  employ  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption, the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature  might  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  empty  sound.  ^^ 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  gradually  led  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers onwards  in  the  direction  of  Constitutional  Reform.  They 
were  encouraged  in  their  designs  by  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
same  period,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Riclunond,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  great  influence  in  the  country, 
who  had  proposed  and  promulgated  their  plans  for  a  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  The  first  decided 
step  was  taken  by  the  Ulster  Volunteers,  who,  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  generally  took  the  lead.     On  the  1st  of  July,  1788,  at 

'  Ireland,  to  bo  bound  only 
a,  in  aU  caset  whatsoever^ 

. „  ^.  ^  ^^-..j,  ^«.^.  «— ^  wO  Instituted  in  that  kingdom, 

<»cided  in  His  SitaiB8t7*B  Conrts  tborein  finally,  and  without  appeal  from  tbence,  sball  be,  and 
It  11  hereby  declared  to  be  utablisbbd  and  asckrtaimed  for  etbr,  and  shall  at  mo  timb 
"•**a'Mr,  me  QtJBSTiomo  or  «cbstionablb.** 
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the  meeting  of  Volunteer  Delemtea,  at  Lisburn,  an  addiev  vds 
issued  to  the  Ulster  army,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  signed  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kiarman*  and  others,  calling  on  them  to 
assemble  in  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  fiimxieBs 
which  had  actuated  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Don- 
gannon  Convention  in  1782,  and  'Ho  deliberate  on  the  most  con- 
stitutional means  of  procuring  a  more  equal  representatiou  ot  tke 
people  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.'^ 

It  was  at  length  resolved  to  hold  a  second  Conyention  at  Dun- 
gannon,  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  ^ear,  to  consider  die 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  decide  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  Colonel  Robert  Stewart,  (subsequently  Lord  Castle- 
reagh)  occupied  the  chair  at  this  important  meeting,  the  delegates 
present  representing  not  less  than  18,000  armed  men.  The  meet- 
mg  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Conunons,i*  and  the  means  and  influenced 
through  which  its  members  were  elected.  A  committee  of  con«s- 
pondence  was  appointed,  to  collect  information,  and  to  corr^pMvi 
with  the  influential  men  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  also  agreed  to  select  five  wnaos 
to  represent  each  county  in  a  National  Convention  of  Delegates, 
to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  November  following.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  corresponding  committee  was,  to  apply  to 
Lord  Charlemont  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  delibera- 
tions. The  reply  of  his  lordship  was  cold,  evasive,  and  temfo- 
rizing.  He  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  proposition  for  a  zefonn 
of  parliament,  merely  recommending  that  it  should  be  lefl  "  to  the 
mature  deliberation  of  parliament  to  decide  on  its  necessity .^^  The 
Volunteers  were  greatly  disappointed  at  this  reply  of  their  leader, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  disastrous  results.  It  proved  the 
commencement  of  dissension,  division,  and  strife,  which  ultimate!/ 
proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

Th^Tenth  of  November — the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the^blational  Convention — ^at  last  arrived.  Three  hundieJ 
delegates,  chosen  from  the  different  Volunteer  cOrps  througfaoat 
Ireland,  and  representatives  of  at  least  150,000  armed  men,  tbeo 
met  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  which 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  their  sessional  deliberations.    The 

*  Father  to  Rharman  Ciavfioid,  Eiq.,  M.P.,the  patriotic  member  for  Rochdale, 

•f  Corm^t  thoYigh  the  ttate  of  the  English  repretentatloa  tvas  at  thii  txme^  It  viaa  bdI  ^  * 
moment  to  oe  compared  to  that  of  Ireland.  Many  proprietors  of  boronffhs  opea^.seld  tkeir 
natronage  for  money,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  others  returned  members  at  the  nominatioo  v  tbe 
Viceroy  or  his  secretary.  Out  of  the  three  hundred  memben  eompoeing  Ae  House  of  Ooia- 
mens,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  sent  by  different  lords  and  gentfcmex^  by  whom  tbc7 
were  bound  to  Yote  as  they  should  dictate.  The  remaining  scTcfity>two  were  eietfe^  ^7 
exceedingly  limited  constituencies,  belonging  to  one  exclusive  creed,  who  were  at  all  dotf9 
within  we  reach  of  bribery  and  corruption.  As  an  instance  of  the  shameful  natase  i>f  thii 
monopoly,  we  ma^  state  that  the  Earl  of  Ely  nominated  nine  memben  to  the  House  ef  Com* 
mens,  the  Earl  of  Shannon  nominated  sewn^  and  above  twenty  other  members  of  the  Uwto 
of  Lords  nominated  and  elected  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Delegates  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  influence  and  property ; 
and  many  of  tliem  were  members  of  the  Legislature  as  well  as  of 
the  Convention.  They  were  escorted  to  Dublin  by  small  detach- 
ments of  Volunteers  from  their  respective  counties,  and  were 
received  in  the  metropolis  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

The  opening  of  the  Convention  was  a  highly  imposing  spectacle. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  the  Rotunda,*  a  noble  building,  form- 
ing the  termination  of  Sackville-street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
the  world.  A  grenadier  guard  of  honour  attended  on  the  Con- 
vention during  their  sittings,  and  was  also  mounted  at  the  house 
of  the  President.  Volunteer  dragoons  also  patrolled  the  city, 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Convention. 

The  Delegates  proceeded  to  the  Rotunda,  on  the  morning  of  the 
eventful  day  of  meeting,  headed  by  Lord  Charlemont,  and  guarded 
by  a  strong  body  of  horse.  The  firing  of  twenty-one  guns  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  The  members 
walked  two  and  two,  wearing  broad  green  ribbons  across  their 
shoulders ;  they  presented  a  strone  array  of  the  best  intellect  and 
patriotism  of  Ireland.  The  Volunteer  battalions  followed,  in 
grand  military  array,  displaying  amongst  their  banners  the  national 
standard  of  Ireland,  and  devices  ana  mottoes  on  their  flags,  the 
import  of  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  chaplains,  m  ftdl 
canonicals,  accompanied  each  regiment.  The  bands  of  music 
played  the  Volunteer^s  march.  One  of  the  brigades  of  artillery 
had  labels  affixed  to  their  cannons^  mouths,  on  which  were  the 
extraordinary  words,  ^^  Oh  Lard^  open  thou  our  lips^  and  our  mouths 
ihall  sound  forth  thy  praise.'*'^ 

The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on  every  side,  while  this  pro- 
cession was  on  its  way,  was  most  extraordinary.  "  The  line  of 
march,**^  says  an  eye-witness,  *  "  from  the  Exchange  to  the 
Rotunda,  was  through  the  most  spacious  streets  and  quays  of  the 
city,  open  on  both  sides  to  the  river,  and  capable  of  containing  a 
vastly  larger  assemblage  of  people  than  any  part  of  the  metropolis 
of  England.  An  immense  body  of  spectators,  crowding  every 
window  and  house-top,  would  be  but  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and 
might  be  seen  and  described  without  novelty  or  interest,  but,  on 
this  occasion,  every  countenance  spoke  zeal,  every  eye  expressed 
solicitude,  and  every  action  proclaimed  triumph ;  green  ribands 
and  handkerchiefs  were  wavea  from  every  window,  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  &ir  occupants ;  crowds  seemed  to  move  on  the  house- 
tops, ribands  were  flung  upon  the  Delegates  as  they  passed;  yet  it 
was  not  a  loud  or  boisterous,  but  a  firm  enthusiasm.  It  was  not 
the  effervescence  of  a  heated  crowd,  it  was  not  the  fiery  ebullition 
of  a  glowing  people,  it  was  not  sedition,  it  was  liberty  that  in- 

*  It  WM  arighially  fixed  for  the  Royal  Ezchan|e,  but  an  adjourameot  to  the  Rotunda  took 
place,  in  eonseqaence  of  the  superior  accommodation  afforded  by  the  latter  building. 

•f  Sift  Jonah  BAftRiMOTOH. 
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spired  them,  the  heart  bounded  though  the  tongue  was  motionless; 
those  who  did  not  see,  or  who  do  not  recollect  that  spl^idid  day, 
must  have  the  mortification  of  reflecting  that  (under  all  its  drciun- 
stances)  no  man  did  before,  and  no  man  ever  will  *  behold  its  like 
again/ 

"  The  artillery  had  scarcely  announced  the  entry  of  the  Dele- 
gates into  the  Kotunda,  when  that  silent  respect  which  had 
pervaded  the  entire  population,  during  the  procession,  yielded  to 
more  lively  feelings ;  no  longer  could  the  people  restrain  their  joy. 
At  first,  a  low  murmur  seemed  to  proceed  from  diflferent  quaiters, 
which,  soon  increasing  in  its  fervour,  at  length  burst  into  a  univer- 
sal cheer  of  triumph,  like  distant  thunder,  gradually  rolling  on, 
till  one  great  and  continued  peal  burst  upon  the  senses  ;  the  loud 
and  incessant  cheering  of  the  people  soon  reverberated  from  street 
to  street,  contributing  the  whole  powers  of  acclamation  to  glorify 
an  assemblv  which  they  vainly  conceived  must  be  onmipotent :  it 
was  an  acclamation,  long,  sincere,  and  unanimous,  and  occasionallj 
died  away,  only  to  be  renewed  with  redoubled  energy.  The  vivid 
interest  excited  by  this  extraordinary  and  affecting  scene  can  never 
be  conceived,  save  by  those  who  were  present,  and  participated  in 
its  feelings,  nor  can  time  or  age  obliterate  it  from  the  memory.*" 

The  inunense  crowd  little  thought  that  they  were  then  attend- 
ingthe  funeral  obsequies  of  Irish  liberty  ! 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  commenced  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Charlemont.  This  noble  lord,  unfavourable 
though  he  was  at  heart  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  (unless  of  the 
most  meagre  kind,)  and  averse  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  President  in  order  to  check  rather 
than  to  advance  the  proceeding  of  the  Convention  in  the  required 
direction.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  the  prea- 
dency  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  (Bishop  of  Derry)  who  enter- 
tained the  most  bold  and  decided  views  on  the  subjects  both  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  ^'  I  had,"^ 
says  Lord  Charlemont,*  "  upon  mature  consideration,  determined 
that  to  render  the  assembly  €U  respectable  as  possible,  was  the  next 
best  mode  to  the  entire  prevention  of  it ;  and  this,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  public  tranquillity,  but  the  measure  also  which  it  meant  to 
forward.  In  adopting  this  policy,  as  will  be  afterwards  found, 
Lord  Charlemont  was  making  himself  the  mere  tool  of  the  British 
government. 

Lord  Charlemonfs  rival  in  the  Convention,  was  the  I^Iof 
•  Bristol,  whose  character  we  have  already  briefly  sketched.  His 
procession  to  the  Convention,  on  the  day  of  its  opening,  was  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  imposing  kind.  He  enter^  Dublin 
in  state,  with  several  carriages  in  his  suite  ;  he  himself  sat  in  an 
open  landau,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses.     He  was  dressed  in 

•  Hardy*!  L^e  a/"  Lord  Charlemoni,  toL  il,  p.  106. 
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purple ;  his  equipage  was  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  and  the 
lireries  of  his  servants  quite  superb.  He  was  escorted  by  a  troop 
of  light  cavalry,  raised  by  his  nephew,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  : 
they  were  splendidly  dressed  and  accoutred,  and  mounted  on  the 
finest  chargers  that  could  be  procured.  He  drew  up  his  procession 
at  the  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  then  sitting, — 
when  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  clangour  echoed  through  the 
long  corridors  of  the  building.  The  memWs  of  both  houses  were 
astonished,  and  many  of  them  rushed  to  the  doors,  when  the 
Earl  sainted  them  with  great  dignity,  the  Volunteers  presented 
arms,  the  bands  played  the  Volunteer's  march,  and  the  cavalcade 
then  moved  on,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  to  the 
Rotunda,  where  the  noble  lord  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention. 

No  two  persons  could  have  been  more  unlike  than  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol.     The  former  was  cautious, 
timid,  and  courtly,  a&aid  of  trespassing  on  the  forms  and  established 
rules  of  aristocratic  society,  deferential  towards  his -superiors  in 
rank  and  station,  and  easily  intoxicated  with  their  praise  :  he  was 
also  distinguished  by  his  extreme  religious  intolerance,  and  the 
resistance  which  he  offered  on  all  occasions  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Catholic  claims.     The  Earl  of  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bold,  decided,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  temperament :  in  manners  he 
was  earnest  and  rapid :  his  honesty,  as  a  patriot,  was  unquestioned, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  success,  being  already  rich  and 
powerful,  and  of  the  highest  rank.    Possessed  of  the  chief  qualities 
of  leadership— decision,  energy,  skill,  and  great  popularity,  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  had  the  Earl  been  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Convention,  it  might  have  attained  all  its 
objects,  and  effected  a  complete  renovation  of  the  Irish  legislature. 
But  the  Whig  adherents  of  Lord  Charlemont  exerted  all  their 
influence,  and  secured  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  Government  also,  alarmed  at  the  movement  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which,  if  achieved,  would  completely 
emancipate  Ireland  from  their  control,  and  besides,  might  prove 
infectious  in  England,    used  all  their  influence  to  induce  Lord 
Charlemont  to  assume  the  presidency,  and  thus  neutralize  and 
destroy,  by  division  and  dissensions,  the  effects  of  the  deUberations 
of  the  Convention.     They  flattered  him  by  the  assurance  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  in  his  hands,  and  that  they  had  implicit 
confidence  in  his  loyalty,  judgment,  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
The  weak  lord  was  thus  led  blindfold  towards  the  point  that  the 
British  ministry  wished ;   he  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  their 
plans,  and  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
whose  confidence  had  raised  him  to  so  commanding  a  position  and 
influence  among  his  countrymen.      The  conduct  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont on  this  occasion,  enabled  the  British  government  afterwards 
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to  recapture  the  national  independence,  and  to  effect  th^  destruction 
of  the  Irish  legislature. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  characterized  by  great 
order  and  regularity.  The  deliberations  were,  almost  throughout, 
directed  to  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  on  which  a  large 
number  of  plans  were  proposed.  From  the  first,  the  vaeilkting 
and  inconstant  policy  of  the  president  and  his  party  was  apparent ; 
but  an  Opposition  was  soon  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Mr.  Flood  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  which  soon  obtained  the  deci* 
siye  preponderance  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  various  plans  which  had  been  proposed 
were  referred  to  a  sub-conmiittee,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from 
each  city  and  county,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Stewart  (after-  • 
wards  Lord  Castlereagh  !)  as  chairman.  After  mature  deliberation 
Mr.  Flood^s  plan  of  reform  was  ultimately  adopted.* 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings^  the  £arl  of  Bristol  pro- 
posed a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  inmiediate  send  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics ;  but  this  proposal  was  at  once  scouted  by 
the  assembly,  and  particularly  by  the  president  Lord  Charlemont. 

•  The  Report  vu  brought  up  on  the  2Ut  of  NoTomber,  when  the  Chairmaa  reed  the^follow- 
ing  series  of  resolutions,  having  been  agreed  to  By  the  Committee : — 

**  That  it  wu  the  unanimons  opimon  of  the  Committee,  that  no  non-resident  elector  shonid 
be  permitted  to  vote  for  anj  repieaentatiTe  in  Parliunent,  unlets  his  right  of  Totiog  uoee  from 
landed  property  of  £20  per  annum. 

**  That  no  elector  be  aeemed  a  resident,  vho  had  not  resided  for  six  months  m  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  issuing  the  writ  for  the  election,  and  unless  that  borough,  town,  or  dty,  had 
been  his  usual  place  of  residence  during  the  i|eriod  of  his  registry. 

**  That  the  sneriff  of  each  county  do  appoint  a  deputy,  to  take  the  poll  in  each  barony  on  the 
tame  day. 

**•  That  all  depopulated  places  or  decayed  borougha,  which  had  hitherto  tetumed  representa- 
tives, by  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  neighbouridg  barony  be  enabled  to  return  repre- 
eentatives  to  Parliament. 

*^  That  eveiT  borough,  town,  or  city,  which  hitherto  had  returned  repreaentatires,  be  deemed 
decayed,  which  ^SA  not  contain  200  electors,  over  and  above  potwallopors,  according  to  the  plan 
for  tne  province  of  Ldnster ;  and  tbould  cease  to  return  representatiyes  tiU  the  aibietsid  nom^ 
her  of  electors  be  supplied. 

**  That  every  Pr(de»tant.  possessed  of  a  freehold,  shaU  have  a  right  to  vote  ibr  memben  to 
ttrre  in  Pariiament  for  such  dty,  town,  or  borough.  * 

**  That  any  bye-law  made  by  a  corporation  to  contrsct  the  fnnchise,  shall  be  dedaied  ilHpl. 

**That  every  Protestant  possessed  of  a  leasehold,  of  the  yearly  value  of  J?  10,  in  any  ctty, 
town,  or  borough,  not  decayed  for  thirty-one  years  or  upwards,  and  of  which  ten  yean  are  nn* 
expired,  be  entitled  to  vote ;  and  ever^  Protestant  in  any  decayed  dty,  town,  or  borough,  hBmii| 
a  leasehold  of  £5  yearly  value,  for  thirty-one  years,  ten  of  which  are  unexpired,  be  pennittea 
to  vote. 

">  Tiiat  every  freeholder  of  40t.  per  annum,  in  any  decayed  dty,  town,  or  boroi^  beentilkd 
to  vote. 

**  That  the  duration  of  Parliament  ought  not  to  exoeed  the  term  of  three  yeaxa. 

^  That  all  suffirsges  be  |iven  viva  Tooe,  and  not  b^  ballot. 

"  That  any  person  holding  a  pension,  except  for  ufe,  or  under  the  term  of  twenty-one  yesn 
be  incapable  or  sitting  in  Parliament ;  and  if  for  life  or  twenty-one  jears,  should  vacate  his  sest 
but  be  capable  of  nseleetion. 

**  That  any  member  accepting  office  under  the  crown  do  vacate  his  seat,  but  be  cspable  of 
re-electbn. 

^*  That  ever^  member,  before  he  took  his  seat,  should  take  an  oath  that  he  has  not,  nor  any 
other  person  ror  him,  with  bis  knowledge  or  consent,  given  meat,  dtink,  money,  place  or  em- 
plovment,  n>r  an^  consideration,  for  anv  expenses  whatsoever  voters  may  have  been  at  foi  pro- 
cunng  votes  at  his  election ;  and  do  further  swear,  that  he  will  not  suflfer  any  person  to  hold  sny 
place  or  pension  in  trust  for  him,  while  he  serves  in  Parliament. 

""  And,  lastly,  that  any  person  convicted  of  perjury  by  a  jury,  relative  to  the  above  oatb,  be 
incapable  of  ever  sitting  in  Parliament.** 
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The  Conyention  did  not  perceive  the  gross  inconsistency  of  which 
they  were  guilty,  in  a  question  concerning  "  the  foil  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  people  in  ParUament,"  to  overlook  five^sixths 
of  the  entire  population,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  exercise  of  all 
political  rights.  It  was  indeed  solemnly  asserted  by  Mr.  George 
Ogle,  that  the  CathoUcs  were  already  satisfied  ^ith  the  portion  of 
liberty  allotted  to  them — "  that  they  were  so  gratefol  for  the  great 
concessions  alreadjr  made  to  them,  that  they  could  not  think  of 
asking  for  the  elective  franchise  !^^  In  vain  did  one  of  the  delegates 
present  reply,  that  he  could  not  think  the  Roman  CathoUcs  resem- 
bled the  Cappadocians,  who  praved  for  slavery, — in  vain  did  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  submit  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  general 
committee  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,*  disclaiming  the 
contentment  ascribed  to  them  :  the  Convention  threw  the  proposal 
overboard,  and  thus  at  once  forfeited  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  November,  Mr.  Flood  proposed  that 
the  convention  should  go  down  in  a  body  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  demand  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  of  Reform,  founded  on 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  The 
proposition  was  immediately  agreed  to,  as  well  as  another  to  the 
effect  ^^  that  the  Convention  should  not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  the 
motion  was  ascertained.'^  A  great  body  of  the  members  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  military  uniform;  when 
Mr.  Flood,  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  brilliancy,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament.  "  I  ask  you,''  said  Mr.  Flood,  "  will  you 
receive  this  bill  from  us  as  your  members ;  neither  intending  by 
anything  within  doors  or  without,  to  intimidate  or  overawe  you  ? — 
1  ask,  will  you  receive  it  as  our  bill,  or  will  you  conjure  up  a  military 
phantom  of  interposition  to  affright  yourselves  ?' 

The  House  of  Commons  immediately  became  the  scene  of  great 
commotion.  '•  I  do  not  use  any  disproportionate  lan^age,"  says 
Hardy,  "  when  I  say,  that  the  scene  was  almost  terrific.  Several 
of  the  minority,  and  all  the  delegates,  who  had  come  from  the 
Convention,  were  in  uniforms,  and  bore  the  aspect  of  stem  hostility." 
The  government,  however,  was  prepared;  and  its  forces  were 
mustered  in  great  strength  to  oppose  the  Conventionists.  Many  of 
those  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriotic  party,  now  trem- 
bled for  their  own  monopoly  of  legislation,  and  again  took  the  side 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Velverton,  who  had  formerly  been  an 
enthusiastic  Volunteer,  but  was  now  the  Government  Attomey- 

*  The  following  was  the  document  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  the  Eurl  of  Briitol:— 

**  At  ft  meeting  of  the  Qenenl  Committee  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  Sir  P.  Bellew, 
^vt.,  in  the  Chair,  it  was  unanimously  resoWed,  that  the  metsace  relating  to  us,  delivered  this 
morning  to  the  National  Convention,  was  totally  unknown  to  and  unauthorised  by  Us. 

**That  we  do  not  so  widely  diflfer  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as,  by  oar  own  act  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  our  shackles. 

"That  we  will  receive  with  gratitude  every  indulgence  that  may  be  extended  to  us  by  the 
Legislature,  and  are  thankful  to  our  benevolent  countrymen  for  their  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
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Oen^ml,  opposed  the  aiotien  in  an  elo^trant  and  ferabie  vpe^h,  in 
which  he  deekred  that   ^'  to  reoeiTe  a  bill  wfaieh  ori^nated  with 
an  arnmd  bodf/^  waainconsislent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Honse,  and 
the  freedom  of  debate/^     Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  whose  counsel  to  the 
Volonteera  on  a  previonH  occasion,  nd  been  to  ^*  stand  firm^nom 
loaded  them  with  inrectiTe  and  malignant  dennndation.    He  des- 
cribed ihem  as  '^  anned  demagogueg  ^^  ready  to  plnnge  the  country 
into  anarchy  and  bloodshed.     Mr.  Cnnran  compared  these  denun- 
ciations "  to  Uie  ravings  of  a  madman  and  an  incendiary,^  who 
wished  to  kindle  the  torch  of  civil  war  and  religious  intolerance 
for  his  own  advantage*     The  debate  soon  degenerated  inta  upriXEf, 
menace,  and  violent  recrimination.    Abuse  succeeded  to  argnment, 
and  elamonr  to  the  still  voice  of  reason.     ^^  If  ever  a  popular 
assembly,*^  says  Hardy,*  '^  wove  the  appearance  of  a  wild  and 
tumultuous  ocean,   it  was  on  this  occasion ;  at  certain,  and  those 
very  short  intervals,  there  was.  something  like  a  calm,  when  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Constitution, 
and  the  danger  of  any  military  assembly,  were  feelingly  and  justly 
expfitiated  on.    The  sad  state  of  the  representation  was,  with  equal 
truth,  depicted  on  the  other  side.     A  denial  of  Volunteer  interfbt^ 
^ice,  and  the  necessity  of  amending  the  representation,  whether 
Volunteers  existed  or  not,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made  inth 
very  imperfect  sincerity,  and  in  the  latter,  with  genuine  candour. 
To  this  again  succeeded  tumult  and  confusion,  mingled  wfth  the 
mad  and  angry  voices  of  many  who,  allied  to  boroughs,  railed  at 
the  Vohmteens,  like  slaves,  not  gentlemen,  and  pretended  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  whilst  they  were,  in  truth,  appalled  at  the  light 
that  now  began,  as  their  terror  suggested,  to  pervade  their  ancient 
and  ambiguous  property  .^^ 

At  len^h,  towards  morning,  the  tempest  subsided,  and  a  division 
took  place,  when  Mr.  Flooas  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majoritj 
of  158  to  49  ;  188  of  the  majority  being  placemen,  on  whom  the 
bill,  if  passed,  would  have  taken  efifect.  This  decision  was  imme- 
diately followed  up  by  a  resolution,  declaring  it  to  be  ^'  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  House  to  maintain  its  privileges  and  just  rights 
against  all  encroachments  whatever ;  and  that  it  was  then  Indispen- 
sably necessary  to  make  such  a  declaration.^^  A  loyal  addtess  to 
the  King  was  also  carried,  expressive  of  their  '^  perfect  satisfaction^ 
with  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  Majesty^s  most  auspidous 
government,  and  their  present  happy  constitution,^'*  and  deelaring 
their  determination  "to  suppcnrt  the  same  with  their  lives^and 
fortune^.''"  This  address  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  and  immeduKtelf 
agreed  to. 

Thus  fiairly  committed  to  the  struggle,  there  was  no  idtemstive 
but  Rf  form  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Volunteers  on  the  other.    One  or 

*  life  of  Lord  Cbar]«moiit,  vol  II.,  p.  136:-7. 
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tbe  other  mnfit  yield :  the  Parliament  had  now  defied  and  ingnlted 
the  Volunteers,  calnmniated  their  intentions,  and  heaped  odium  on 
their  name.  Either  they  must  now  boldly  vindicate  their  authority 
aad  influence,  or  their  moral  power  must  depart  from  them  for 
ever.  Lord  Charlemont,  the  president,  did  not  long  deiay  in 
choosing  his  alternative.  After  making  the  Volunteer  Delegates 
his  dupes,  he  ended  by  deserting  them.  When  the  time  of  action 
came,  he  was  oyerwhelmed  with  apprehension,  and  secretly  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  the  Convention  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Volunteers. 

Return  we  now  to  the  proceedings  of  the  "Convention,  on  the 
evening  when  Flood  and  his  brother  delegates  had  proceeded  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  introduce  their  motion.  After  sitting  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  receiving  no  intelligence  from  Mr.  Flood, 
Charlemont  was  seized  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences. 
The  Volunteers  became  more  and  more  impatient ;  still  they  deter- 
mined to  wait  on,  until  the  proceedings  of  the  House  should  be 
brought  to  a  close.  But  Lord  Charlemont  employed  all  his  address 
to  obtain  an  adjournment ;  and,  after  waiting  till  after  midnight, 
his  lordship  said  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  left  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question.  He 
thus  induced  the  Convention  to  agree  to  an  adjournment  to  the 
Monday  following,  then  to  decide  upon  ulterior  measures,  should 
their  bill  be  rejected.  The  Convention  adjourned, — ^never  to  meet 
again. 

A  meeting  took  place  at  Charlemont  House  on  Sunday,  when 
the  plan  of  operations  for  the  following  day  was  resolved  upon. 
The  noble  president  and  his  friends  determined  to  employ  cunning 
and  trickery  in  order  to  accomplish  the  dissolution  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  plan  they  employed  was  as  follows.  Lord  Charlemont 
and  a  few  of  his  friends  repaired  to  the  Rotunda,  on  the  Monday 
morning,  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  business.  The  meeting  was  expected  to  be  a  very  numerous 
and  a  very  interesting  one,  but  as  yet  very  few  members  had 
arrived.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  gloomy  taciturnity,  a  member 
rose  and  began  to  inveigh  against  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  lordship,  fearftil  lest  the  speaker  might  give  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  other  delegates,  at  once  silenced  him  on  the 
silly  pretence  that  he  was  out  of  order  in  referring  to  the  debates 
in  another  House — ^this  being  the  rule  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  example  the  Convention  had  proposed  to  follow !  Other 
speakers  were  silenced  in  the  same  way,  and  then  his  lordship 
hurried  on  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  A  series  of 
formal  resolutions  were  passed,  then  a  loyal  address  to  his  Majesty, 
after  which  Lord  Charlemont  finally  adjourned  the  Convention, 
and  then  he  and  his  friends  hurriedly  left  the  hall. 

The  Convention  never  met  again.  When  the  great  body  of  the 
members  resorted  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  appointed  hour, 
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thev  found  the  doors  closed,  the  chainaan  withdrawn,  and  learned 
with  surprise  and  astonishment  that  the  Convention  was  dissolved, 
and  that  their  general  had  duped,  deceived,  and  deserted  them. 

The  mortification  and  disappointment  of  the  more  ardent  and 
sincere  among  the  Delegates  may  well  be  conceived.  Thejr 
returned  to  their  constituents  with  a  miserable  account  of  their 
delegation,  and  the  conduct  of  the  president.  The  people  were 
mortified  at  the  result,  and  bitterly  denounced  thar  betrayers.  In 
many  districts  they  beat  to  arms,  paraded,  and  deliberated, — ^but 
their  soul  had  fl^,  their  bond  of  union  was  severed  for  ever. 
Gwtdually  they  fell  to  pieces,  their  leaders  withdrew,  the  bodies 
were  disbanded,  and  the  famed  Volunteer  Associations  became 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  they  had  been. 

For  some  time  the  Volunteers  looked  for  aid  to  the  more  un- 
compromising leaders  of  their  party — especially  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  Mr.  Flood.  But  the  tide  of  Dissension,*  the  bane  of 
Irish  liberty,  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  swept  over  the  land  like  a 
deluge.  After  a  few  bold  and  violent  addresses  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  as  bold  and  violent  addresses  in  return,  the  movement 
became  suspended,  and  the  liberties  of  Ireland  again  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  her  oppressors. 

Another  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill 
into  Parliament,  but  altogether  without  success.  Mr.  Flood  in- 
troduced the  measure ;  Mr.  Grattan  languidly  supported  it,  and  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority.  The  reader  may  ask — ^what 
has  become  of  Mr.  Orattan  during  all  the  struggles  of  the  Con- 
vention !  He  was  reposing  on  has  laurels  :  he  held  aloof  bom 
all  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Volunteers,  believing  the  battle 
of  Irish  freedom  to  be  already  gained.  Bv  his  great  energies,  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  achieving  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  then  he  rested  from  his  labour,  all  unconscious  of 
the  dangers  of  leaving  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  the  keeping  of  an 
unreformed  and  corrupt  Parliament,  xmder  the  secret  influence  of 
the  British  ministry.  Grattan  awoke  from  his  lethargy,  only  to 
find  the  liberties  of  Ireland  again  under  the  feet  of  its  enemies. 

Unquestionably,  the  grand  error  of  the  Volunteers  and  their 
leaders,  was,  their  refusal  to  the  Catholic  nopulation  of  those  rights 
for  which  they  were  themselves  contending.  Hence,  when  the 
last  blow  was  struck  at  the  existence  of  the  force,  the  Catholics 
looked  on  in  almost  total  unconcern,  and  saw  them  finally  sup- 
pressed without  the  slightest  expression  of  disappointment  or 
regret.  The  Volunteers  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  hold 
reviews  for  the  pleasure  of  their  generals ;  but  they  gradually 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  at  last  were  suppressed  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  government. 

Thus  fell  an  Association  by  whose  means  Ireland  was  raised  for 
a  time  from  the  depths  of  her  social  and  political  degradation, 
only  to  undergo  fresh  trials  and  misfortunes,  and  to  make  renewed 
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sacrifices  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  With  an  immense  power 
for  fipood,  the  Volunteers  aceompUshed  comparatively  little  ;  their 
leaders  deserting  them  before  they  had  secured  a  single  *  position, 
by  means  of  which  they  could  afterwards  establish  the  liberties  of 
their  countrjanen. 

**  The  services  of  the  Volunteers,''  says  Dr.  Madden,  in  his 
admirable  history  of  the  United  Irishmen,  "  are,  on  the  whole, 
greatly  exaggerated  by  our  historians  ;  the  great  wonder  is,  how 
little  substantial  good  to  Ireland  was  effected  by  a  body  which 
was  capable  of  effecting  so  much.  As  a  military  national  spectacle, 
the  exhibition  was,  indeed,  imposing,  of  a  noble  army  of  united 
citizens  roused  by  the  menace  of  danger  to  the  state,  and,  once 
mustered,  standing  forth  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  their 
country.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  spectacle  of  their  array,  but 
the  admirable  order,  conduct,  and  discipline  of  their  various  corps 
— ^not  for  a  short  season  of  political  excitement,  but  for  a  period  of 
nearly  ten  years — ^that,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  with 
many  a  subject  of  admiration.  Their  admirers  certainly  did  not 
exaggerate  their  utilitv  as  preservers  of  the  public  peace,  when 
they  asserted,  at  one  of  the  last  resolutions  passed  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Convention,  that,  through  '  their  means,  the  laws  and 
police  of  this  kingdom  had  been  better  executed  and  maintained, 
than  at  any  former  period  in  the  memory  of  man.'  But  what  use 
did  the  friends  and  advocates  of  popular  rights  make  of  this 
powerful  association  of  armed  citizens,  which  paralysed  the  Irish 
government,  and  brought  the  British  ministry  to  a  frame  of  mind 
very  different  to  that  which  it  hitherto  exhibited  towards  Ireland  ! 
Why,  they  wielded  this  great  weapon  of  a  nation's  collected 
strength  to  obtain  an  illusory  independence,  which  never  could 
rescue  the  Irish  Parliament  from  the  influence  of  the  British 
minister  without  reform,  and  which  left  the  Parliament  as  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  minister,  through  the  medium  of  his 
hirelings  in  that  House,  as  it  had  been  before  that  shadow  of  par- 
liamentary independence  had  been  gained  :  the  only  change  was 
in  the  mode  of  using  that  influence  in  the  Parliament;  the 
material  difference  was  but  between  an  open  and  a  secret  inter- 
ference in  its  concerns.  The  other  adjuncts  to  this  acquisition 
were,  a  Place  Bill  and  a  Pension  Bill,  which  had  been  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  reforming  principle  of  the  opposition  for  many 
years.  No  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  Catholic 
JBmancipation,  was  seriously  entertained,  or  wrung  from  a  reluc- 
tant, but  then  feeble  government.  The  error  of  the  leaders  was, 
in  imagining  that  they  could  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
or  the  co-operation  of  that  body,  which  constituted  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  while  their  Convention  publicly  decided  against 
their  admission  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise."* 

*  Haddkm*b  UiUted  Irithmen^  vol.  i.,  p.  58-9. 
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the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  the  Viceroyalty — Rejoicings  among  the 
People — His  patriotic  measures — Is  resisted  by  the  Beresford  interest,  and  re- 
called by  Pitt — Fresh  exasperation  of  the  Irish  people — Lord  FitzwilHani\i 
explanation — Arrival  of  Lord  Camden — Public  Riots  in  Dublin — The  spirit  of 
insurrection  increases. 


Fbom  the  moment  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  backed  by  the  armed 
Volunteers,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  English  government  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  the  attention  of  the  minis- 
try was  directed  to  the  means  of  re-establishing  their  influence 
and  mastering  the  new-born  liberty  both  of  parliament  and 
people.  The  English  ministers  were  now  thrown  upon  a  most 
extensive  and  demoralizing  system  of  corruption :  money  was  reck- 
lessly squandered  in  the  purchase  of  parliamentary  support :  and 
a  variety  of  disgraceful  expedients  were  openly  practised  to  preserve 
the  British  interests  paramount  in  the  senate.  By  such  means, 
the  revolution  of  178^  was  soon  rendered  a  practical  nullity,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  minister  was  again  complete. 

On  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry  and  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  the  gay  and  dissipated  young  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  govern  it,  like  Lord  Townshend,  by 
means  of  corruption  and  profligacy.  The  court  became  luxurioos^, 
extravagant,  voluptuous,  and  dissipated,  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
precedented. Moral  purity  and  conjugal  virtue,  which  have  ever 
been  the  proud  characteristics  of  the  Irish  nation,  became  grievously 
tainted  during  this  period  of  ministerial  gaiety  and  corruption. 
The  beauty  of  the  gay  duchess  of  Rutland  became  the  object  of  more 
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than  admiration  among  the  Irish  courtiers.*  Even  "patriots'*  knelt 
at  her  shrine,  and  forgot  the  claims  of  their  countiy.  The  opposition 
was  disarmed  hy  heauty  :  they  were  enervated  by  luxury.  Stem 
politicians  now  fluttered  like  gay  butterflies  about  the  purlieus  of 
the  court.  Pensions^  were  at  the  same  time  lavished  upon  the 
toadies  of  the  castle  ;  and  thus  amid  revelry,  voluptuousness,  and 
extravagance,  were  the  toils  prepared  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 

The  stoutest  constitution  could  not  long  survive  such  a  continued 
round  of  dissipation  as  prevailed  at  the  castle,  and  the  gay  Duke 
of  Rutland  accordingly  soon  fell  a  victim.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Earl  Temple,  then  made  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  whose  first  act,  as 
Ticeroy,  was  to  institute  a  severe  scrutiny  into  the  management  of 
the  fiscal  departments  at  the  castle.  The  frauds  which  he  detected 
were  so  gross,  and  the  peculation  which  he  discovered  was  so  enor- 
mous, that  they  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
former  viceroys  had  participated  in  the  spoils  or  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  abuses  amid  which  they  lived.  The  Marquis,  however, 
soon  cooled  in  his  zeal :  he  found  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he 
could  only  maintain  his  ascendancy  by  means  of  systematic  cor- 
ruption, and  the  Augean  stable  of  the  castle  was  accordingly  left 
unswept. 

It  was  fondly  anticipated  by  Flood  and  others,  that  William 
Pitt,  on  his  accession  to  power,  would  at  once  proceed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  principles  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  had  for  many 
years  .80  strenuously  advocated.  Those  anticipations,  however, 
were  soon  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  A  public  meeting  was  held 
in  Dublin,  presided  over  by  the  High  Sheriff,  at  which  a  petition 
to  the  throne  was  adopted,  praying  for  parliamentary  reform, 
and  that  his  Majesty  would  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  laws 
forihe  protection  of  Irish  commerce:  to  this  a  prayer  was 
added,  that  his  Majesty  would  immediately  cause  the  Parliament 
to  be  dissolved.  This  petition  was  treated  with  marked  contempt 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant :  he  informed  the  petitioners  that,  in  trans- 
mitting it  to  his  Majesty,  he  ^' would  not  fail  to  convey  his  entire 
disapprobation  of  it,  as  casting  unjust  reflections  upon  the  laws  and 
parliament  of  Ireland,  and  tending  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
both.'"  Not  only  did  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thus  severely  reprimand 
the  petitioners,  but  he  commenced  criminal  proceedings  against  the 

*  General  Cnddock,  Dennis  Daley,  and  Sir  Herculea  Longnahe,  (the  celebrated  Wit  of  the 
time)  atood  high  on  the  list  of  her  votariea. 

+  Godfrey  Greene  was  often  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  fond  of  the  table,  of  eonviyi- 
ality,  of  joking,  and  of  tcllin|^  long  stories ;  the  latter  he  sometimes  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  on  one  occasion  he  complained  of  the  size  of  wine  botUes,  and  lamented  that 
no  law  was  passed  on  the  subject  to  make  a  pint  bottle  contain  a  quart,  *  *  Some  of  the 
DtiDistry  asked  for  an  office  for  Greene,  and  on  conversing  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  said,  ^But 
tfhat  shall  I  tdl  him  yon  are  giving  it  to  him  fbr?  Shall  I  tell  him  it  is  because  he  voted 
■cainst  the  Declaration  of  Riffhur— ''No'*  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "no,  don't  say  that.'' — ''Well, 
£all  I  tell  him  it  is  because  he  voted  against  the  repeal  of  Poyning's  Law T*— "No,  damn  it, 
d<m*t  say  that.**— *"  Well,  shall  I  tell  him  it  is  bccanse  he  voted  for  the  Embargo  F'  The  Duke 
perceiving  thd  aatiro,  replied,  "  Oh,  no,  tell  him  it  is  because  be  is  a  damned  honest  feUowT — 
Grattam*s  Iri/e,  ^  his  Son. 
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High  Sheriff  of  Dublin  for  presiding  at  the  meeting,  and  had  him 
sentenced  to  fine  and  iuprisonment  for  his  oondnct  i 

About  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  Belfast  forwarded  a  similar 
petition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  presentation  to  his  Majesty.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Pitt  destroyed  all  hopes  entertained  of  him  on  this  question; 
for  he  stated  that  ^^  what  was  proposed  in  the  petition,  he  conadeted 
as  tending  to  produce  still  greater  evils  than  any  of  those  which  tiie 
friends  of  reform  were  desirous  to  remedy."  It  was  not  l<Hig  before 
Pitt  completely  threw  off  the  mask,  and  stood  before  the  public  m 
his  character  of  a  persecutor  of  those  holding  and  boldly  avowing 
the  principles  of  parliamentary  reform  which  he  had  himself  so 
strenuously  advocated. 

The  policy  which  Pitt  had  resolved  upon  adopting  in  refS^^noe 
to  Irish  aftairs,  soon  displayed  itself.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  rendered  Ic^ 
lation  necessary  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  accordingly  propel 
that  a  commercial  treaty  should  be  contracted  between  the  two 
countries,  to  provide  against  Aiture  collision,  and  secure  to  both 
nations  the  advantages  of  the  federal  compact.  Commissioiien 
were  accordingly  appointed  in  Ireland  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  with  the  English  Parliament,  and  eleven  resolutions  were 
agreed  upon,  which  were  proposed  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Orde,  the  secretary  of  the  viceroy.  These  resolutions  woe 
accepted  and  agreed  upon,  after  considerable  discnssion ;  and  on 
the  faith  that  they  would  be  acted  upon,  the  Parliament  granted  to 
the  minister  additional  taxation  to  the  amount  of  <f  140,000  sterling. 
They  were  then  transmitted  to  England ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of 
presenting  them  in  their  original  form  to  the  English  Parliament, 
artfully  incorporated  them  in  a  bill  containing  twenty  propositions) 
which  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  independence  of  the  Iiish 
Parliament,  rendering  it  merely  a  kind  of  register  of  English 
statutes  relating  to  commerce.  By  one  of  the  clauses  introduced, 
England  was  entitled  to  appropriate  the  revenue  of  Ireland  towards 
fitting  out  and  manning  her  navy.  It  was  evident  to  the  House  tint 
the  measure  was  merely  a  cunningly  devised  plan  to  reconquer 
the  indcoendence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  that 
*^  Ireland,  newly  escaped  from  harsh  trammels  and  severe  discipline, 
was  treated  like  a  high-mettled  horse,  hard  to  catch ;  and  the  Irish 
secretary  was  sent  to  the  field  to  soothe  and  coax  him,  with  a  sieve 
of  provender  in  the  one  hand  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.**'  Mr.  Fox 
accused  Pitt  of  *'*'  playing  a  double  game  with  England  and  a 
double  game  with  Ireland,  and  sought  to  juggle  both  nations  bv  a 
train  of  unparalleled  subtlety  ;'^  he  concluded  by  saying  that  '^  he 
would  not  barter  English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery ."^^  The  House 
of  Lords  at  once  saw  through  Pitt's  invidious  project,  and  treated 
it  as  a  question  not  of  commerce,  but  of  ftiture  union.  Lord 
Lansdowne  treated  the  idea  of  a  union  as  a. thing  that  was  impiac* 
ticaUe.    ^'  High*miaded  and  jealous  ao  were  the  people  of  IwDidi 
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we  must  first  learn  (said  he),  whether  they  will  consent  to  give  up 
their  distinct  empire,  their  parliament,  and  all  the  honours  which 
belonged  to  them/' 

TtS  introduction  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Orde,  into  the  Irish  Parlii^ 
ment,  on  the  l£th  of  August,  1785,  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the 
most  stormy  debates  which  had  occurred  for  several  years.     The 
opposition  again  gathered  together  its  strength  to  resist  the  insidious 
approaches  of  faiglish  ascendancy.     The  controversy  was  long  and 
furious :  it  continued  during  the  whole  night,  until  nine  o'^clock  on 
the  following  morning,  when  a  division  took  place,  and  the  govern- 
ment motion  was  carried  by  the  very  equivocal  majority  of  nineteen. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Grattan  seems  to  have  at  length 
awaken  ftom  his  delusion  as  to  the  ^'final^^  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.     In   1782,  he  declared  that  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  was  such  as  '^  must  for  ever  remove  suspicion  f  ^  and  with 
unsuspicious  faith,  he  sought  no  sufficient  guarantee,  but  left  the 
independence  of  Ireland  at  the  mercy  of  an  administration  which 
would  never  rest  satisfied  but  with  its  total  extinction.     We  can 
imagine  how  the  noble  mind  of  Grattan  must  have  suffered  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  found  that  notwithstanding  all  his  struggles,  the 
independence  of  the   Irish  Parliament  was  yet  to  be  achieved. 
How  humiUating  it  must  have  been  jQor  Grattan  to  have  confessed, 
as  he  did  in  his  eloquent  speech  : — -"The  Irish  parliament  is  now 
called  on  to  determine,  that  it  is  most  expedient  for  Ireland  to  have 
no  trade  at  all  in  these  parts.   This  (said  he)  is  not  a  surrender  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  natural  rights  of  man ; 
not  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  but  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Not 
to  sail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
an  extensive  interdict !     Not  only  neutral  countries  excluded,  and 
God'^s  providence  shut  out  in  the  most  opulent  boundaries  of  crea- 
tion !    Other  interdicts  go  to  a  determinate  period  of  time,  but  here 
is  an  eternity  of  restraint.     This  resembles  rather  an  act  of  God 
than  an  act  of  the  legislature,  whether  you  measure  it  by  immen- 
sity of  space  or  infinity  of  duration,  and  has  nothing  human  about 
it  but  its  presumption.    To  proposals,  therefore,  so  little  warranted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  so  little  expected  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  so  heedlessly  suggested  by  the  minister,  and 
so  dangerous  to  whatever  is  dear  to  your  interest,  honour,  and 
freedom,  I  answer.  No  i — I  plead  past  settlements,  and  I  insist  on 
the  faith  of  nations.     If,  three  years  after  the  recovery  of  your 
freedom,  you  bend,  your  children,  corrupted  by  your  example^  will 
surrender ;  but  if  you  stand  firm  and  inexorable,  you  make  a  sea- 
sonable impression  on  the  people  of  England,  you  gi?e  a  wholesome 
^mple  to  your  children,  you  afford  instruction  to  his  Majesty's 
ininisters,  and  make  (as  the  old  English  did,  in  the  case  of  their 
charter)  the  attempt  on  Irish  liberty  its  confirmation  and  establish- 
i&ent.    This  biU  goes  to  the  extinction  of  the  most  invaluable  part 
of  your  parliamentary  capacity  :  itUcm  uniim,  an  incipient  and  a 
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creeping  union ;  a  mrtfuU  unien^  eftabUehing  one  ttiB  in  the  general 
concerns  of  commerce  cmd  namgation^  and  repodng  thai  wM  tn  t&0 
pa/rliamen$  of  Great  Britain ;  an  union^  where  our  parliam^U  fr^ 
series  its  exitt&nee  after  it  hoe  loet  ite  authority^  and  ow  people  are  to 
pay  for  a  parliamentary  establiehment^  uiiheut  any  proportien  ijf 
parhamentary  representation.  If  any  body  of  men  can  still  think 
that  the  Irish  constitution  is  incompatil^  with  the  British  anpire 
— a  doctrine  which  I  abjare,  as  sedition  against  the  oonnexioDr— 
but,  if  any  body  of  men  are  justified  in  thinking  that  tie  Irish  con- 
stitution is  incompatible  with  the  British  en^ire^  perish  the  Empire! 
live  the  Constitution,  If  I  am  asked  how  we  shall  tuse  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  ? — I  say,  for  Ireland,  with  due  regard  to  the 
British  nation :  let  us  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  concord,  and 
with  fidelity  to  the  connexion.  But  when  the  mover  of  this  bill 
asks  me  to  surrender  those  powers,  I  am  astonished  at  him ;  I  have 
neither  ears,  nor  eyes,  nor  functions  to  make  stM^h  a  sacrifice. 
What !  that  free  trade  for  which  we  strained  every  nerve  in  1779? 
that  free  constitution  for  which  we  pledged  life  and  fortune  in 
1782  !  Our  lives  at  the  service  of  the  empire  ;  but  our  liberties j 
No :  we  received  them  from  our  "  Father  which  is  in  Heavwi,"' 
and  we  will  hand  them  down  to  our  children.  In  the  mean  time, 
\te  will  guard  our  free  trade  and  free  constitution  as  our  only  real 
resources ;  they  were  the  struggles  of  great  virtue,  the  refiRodt  of 
much  perseverance,  and  our  broad  base  of  public  action.""* 

Such  was  still  the  abject  state  of  the  Irish  Parliament, — sach 
was  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  corruption  over  it,— 
that  127  voted  with  the  English  ministers,  and  108  against  them. 
Mr.  Flood  then  moved  for  a  declaration  of  rights,  when  another 
division  took  place  still  less  fevourable  to  ministers.  Unable  to 
depend  upon  the  continuance  of  their  slender  support,  the  bill  was 
finally  given  up,  and  Parliament  was  immediately  prorogued.  The 
defeat  of  the  English  minister  was  celebrated  by  a  general  illumi' 
nation.  Resolutions  against  the  use  of  English  manu&ctures  were 
passed  at  several  large  public  meetings,  and  Dean  Swift^s  advice  to 
"  bum  every  thing  wliich  came  from  England,  eopcept  coals^''  was 
again  generally  recommended.  As  for  Pitt,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
excessively  mortified  at  the  defeat  of  his  bill,  and  to  have  deter- 
mined, as  he  could  not  rule  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  he  would 
eventually  annihilate  it.  This  determination  was  shortly  aft^wards 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  question 
of  the  regency  bill. 

The  insanity  of  George  III.,  as  reported  to  Parliam^t  in 
December  1789,  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  Regent  doold  be 
appointed  to  govern  in  his  stead.  The  r  rince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV.,)  stood  the  nearest  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  generaliy 
expected  that  he  would  be  appointed  Regent.  But  the  Prince  ^^^ 
at  this  time  closely  allied  with  the  Whig  party,  snd  Mr,  Pitt  fore- 

*  Parliamentary  Debstos:  DubBii,  1765. 
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seeing  that  his  elevation  to  the  regency  would  at  once  be  fatal  to> 
hi&.  continuance  in  office,  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Queen,  calling 
on  her  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  legislature 
refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  English  minister  and  followed 
the  example  of  the  English  Whigs  under  Fox  and  Burke.  Mr. 
Orattan,  in  the  Coomions,  moved  an  address  to  the  Prince, 
declaring  him  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  unfettered  by 
any  restrictions  whatever.  The  House,  gratified  at  the  opportunity 
of  showing  its  '^  independence,'^  set  the  threats  of  the  government 
officials  at  defiance,  and  supported  the  motion  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general,  was  exceedingly  violent  on 
the  occasion  ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  promised  the  seals,  if  he 
succeeded  for  Mr.  Pitt.  On  this  occasion  he  declared  that  "  the 
government  of  Ireland,  under  its  present  constitution,  could  never 
go  on,  nnless  they  followed  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  regulations 
of  imperial  policy  f '  and  '^  he  would  predict  that  such  inadvised 
rashness  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  union  with  England.'''* 

A  motion  to  the  same  effect  as  that  carried  in  the  Commons,  also 
passed  the  Lords  by  a  small  majority,  and  the  address  was  then 
sent  to  the  viceroy  to  be  transferred  to  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  peremptorily  refused  to  transmit  it ;  on 
which  a  deputation  of  two  Lords  and  four  Commoners  was  appointed 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  present  the  address  to  the 
Prince  in  person.  A  severe  resolution  of  censure  was  then  moved 
against  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  unconstitutional  conduct ;  and 
supplies  were  voted  for  two  months  only. 

The  viceroy  endeavoured  to  stay  the  progress  of  resistance  to 
his  authority,  by  the  publication  of  a  threat  that  every  member  of 
the  legistature  who  had  acted  with  the  opposition,  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  otherwise  visited  with  the  severe  displeasure 
of  the  government.  This  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Round  Robin, 
which  was  signed  by  the  most  influential  members  of  both  Houses, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves,  in  a  circle,  to  resist  every  attempt 
of  the  government  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  them.  The  viceroy 
found  that  he  had  now  lost  all  influence  in  the  Irish  ParUament, 
and  he  shortly  after  retired  from  office. 

The  delegates  chosen  by  the  Parliament  now  proceeded  to  Lon* 
don  with  their  address,  and  were  most  graciously  received  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  unbounded 
confidence  tendered  to  him  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  Before, 
however,  he  could  be  finally  invested  with  the  Regency  of  Ireland, 
George  III.  recovered  from  his  derangement,  and  the  delegates 
returned  with  every  mark  of  public  honour  and  respect.  But  the 
British  minister  secretly  determined  to  punish  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  its  contumacy.  Pitt  felt  their  resistance  to  his  authority  as  a 
pecsonat  insult ;  and  from  that  time,  the  project  of  a  union  seems  to 
have  been  ever  present  to  his  mind. 
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The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  waa  i^pw&ted  ia  the  Ticecoyalty  in 
the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingluuii.  Corniption  again  poured 
in  upon  the  Irish  Parliament  like  a  flood.  The  most  dii^Tacefiil 
system  of  bribery  and  prostitution  was  set  on  foot.  The  represen- 
tative of  majesty  went  about,  like  an  obscene  hawker,  offeiiiig  bj 
stealth  his  shameful  merchandise.  Peerages  became  now  an  aiiicle 
of  government  traffic  ;  and  the  money,  raised  by  the  sale  of  them, 
was  expended  in  bribing  and  corrupting  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
house,  and  in  purchasing  seats  for  the  minions  of  the  goremmeut.* 
Mr.  Grattan  exposed  this  ignominious  traffic  in  language  the  most 
glowing  and  eloquent.  '^  You  may  cast  a  veil  oyer  fiimilies,''"  said 
he,  ^'but  honour,  that  sacred  gem,  you  have  cast  into  the  dmt.^ 
Such  a  minister  goes  before  the  leyeller,  Me  ein  preceding  the 
shadow  of  decUh^  shedding  her  poisons,  and  distilling  her  influesce, 
preparing  the  nectar  she  touches  for  mortality.'^  The  minisiij, 
when  charged  with  these  transactions,  did  not  attempt  to  dieny  the 
charge.  Mr.  Orattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  offered  to  prove  the  sale 
of  peerages  at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  offer.  In  concluding  his  speech  on  the  -subject,  Mr.  Grattan 
used  the  following  pointed  and  vehement  language : — '^  We  charge 
them  (the  ministry)  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  with 
making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages;  for  doing 
which,  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable.  \Ve  charge  them  with 
corrupt  agreements  for  the  disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale,  to  purchase,  for  the  servants  of  the  castle,  seats  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  ;  for  doing  which,  we  say  that  they  are  impeachable. 
We  charge  them  with  committing  these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  in 
two,  but  in  many  instances ;  for  which  complication  of  offences  we 
say  that  they  are  impeachable — guilty  of  a  systematic  endeavour 
to  undermine  the  constitution,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  knd. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them  ;  we  dare  them  to  go  into  an 
inquiry.  vVe  do  not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public  male- 
factors ;  we  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of  the  most  mortifying  and 
humiliating  defiance.  We  pronounce  them  to  be  public  criminals. 
Will  they  dare  to  deny  the  charge!  I  call  upon  and  dare  the 
ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  say,  on  his  honour, 
that  he  does  not  believe  such  corrupt  agreements  have  taken  place. 
I  wait  for  a  specific  answer.^^ 

No  answer  was  given.  Msgor  Hobart,  the  Irish  Secretary,  re- 
vised to  give  any  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  thus  justified  the 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  eloquent  Grattan. 

Several  of  the  measures  passed  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Westmoreland  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  exercising  a 

•  Tbe  well-kiMmn  thratt,  or  Ivn,  held  out  hj  Hr.  Pitsgibbon,  Ike  ttlomef-enflnl,  to  the 
rsfnctoty  OppMitionon  iheqaesUon  of  th«  Regoncy,  U  vfontx  volumet  in  pomtnyiag  the  Bfint 
of  tho  times :  "  Half  a  million,^  he  said,  "or  more,  had  been  expended  aome  yean  btfeie,  to 
break  an  Oppoaition,  and  the  same,  or  a  neater  sum  might  bo  neoesMuy  sow.**  Snob  nw  tbi 
^  free  and  independent*  Parliament  of  Ireland-' 
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considerable  inflnenoe  on  the  fiittiTe  condition  of  Ireland.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Place  Bill,  which,  together 
with  the  Pension  Bill,  and  the  Reaponsibilitj  Bill,  was  proposed 
bj  Mr.  Grattan,  acceeded  to  hy  the  yiceroy,  and  passed  into  law, 
being  considered  as  a  triumph  of  the  opposition  over  the  venality  of 
the  government.  Mr.  Orattan  was  again  entrapped  bj  his  generous 
credulity ;  and  did  not  perceive  that  in  making  himself  instrumental 
in  carrying  a  Place  bill,  he  was  putting  into  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
minister  the  means  of  packing  the  Parliament,  and  completely 
destroying  its  independence.  By  rendering  it  imperative  on  mem- 
bers accepting  office  to  vacate  their  seats,— making  no  distinction 
between  real  and  nominal  offices, — ^the  minister  was  afterwards 
enabled  almost  to  form  the  Parliament  according  to  his  pleasure.* 
In  &ct,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  oper* 
ation  of  the  Place  Bill  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pitt,  and  that  he  was  finally  enabled  to  carry  the  union. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  again  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
events,  during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  eirclusiveness  and  intolerance  of  the  Protestants  during  the 
Volunteer  movement,  had  ended  in  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  dominant  party.  The  Gathohcs, 
however,  renewed  their  organization ;  they  remodelled  their  General 
Committee,  and  consolidated  its  powers,  adopting  the  healthy  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  It  now  contained  a  large  number  of  men 
of  property,  wealth,  and  influence,  who  began  to  assume  a  bolder 
air,  to  speak  in  a  more  independent  tone,  and  to  think  with  greater 
courage,  as  the  prospect  of  increased  liberty,  and  enlarged 
rights  and  privileges,  gradually  opened  upon  them,  in  common  with 
their  Protestant  brethren.  The  Catholics  were  now  in  a  very 
different  position  from  what  they  were  forty  years  before.  Many 
of  them  had  acquired  wealth,  property,  and  intelligence.  They 
had  been  admitted  to  the  partial  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  and 
ardently  longed  for  further  concessions.  Though  the  Catholic 
aristocracy  still  held  themselves  aloof,  and  in  many  cases  were  as 
conspicuous  for  their  oppression  of  their  miserable  tenantry  as  the 
Protestant  landlords, — ^there  were  not  awanting  men  of  talent, 
energy,  and  enterprize,  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  for 
Airther  Catholic  relief  and  even  entire  emancipation. 

The  attempt  was  indeed  made  by  the  hereditary  conductors  of 

*  Though  offices  of  real  emolument  could  not  be  bo  freauently  vaeated  and  transferred,  as  to 
give  the  minister  any  advantage,  those  of  nominal  value  might  he  daily  given  and  resigned,  with- 
out observation,  so  that,  as  the  Jfloose  was  then  constituted,  the  minister  might  almost  form  the 
Commons  at  his  pleasure. 

There  were  four  nominal  offices  in  Ireland, — ^the  Escheatorshins  of  Ldnster,  Mnnflter,  Con- 
naught,  and  Ulster,  which  are  obsolete :  their  emolumenta  were  oOs.  per  annum.  By  means  of 
these  offices,  Lord  Castlereagh  packed  the  Parliament  in  ]80a 

The  Chilteni  Hundreds  in  Eneland  are  of  the  same  nature:  bat  the  large  number  of  the 
British  Commons  renders  anythmg  like  packing  Parliament  for  occasional  purposes,  b^  that 
means,  impossible.  Nor  durst  a  Bndsh  minister  practice  that  artifice,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent — Sua  Jonah  Ba»bimotoh*8  JEUbc  and  Fail. 
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the  Catholic  cause,  so  late  as  the  year  1791,  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  popular  opinions  among  the  CathoHc  body.  Headed  by  Lord 
Kenmare,  they  undertook  to  present  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, condemnatory  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  popular 
associations  of  the  day,  and  leaving,  with  implicit  loyalty,  the 
measure  of  justice  which  it  might  think  to  be  their  due,  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  government.  But  there  were  now  bold  and 
honest  men  among  the  Catholic  body,  able  and  willing  to  assert 
their  rights,  who  refused  to  join  in  this  loathsome  servility  to  the 
court :  these  men,  the  real  representatives  of  the  popular  spirit, 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  lords  and  gentry; 
a  separation  took  place,  and  the  Catholic  cause  was  henceforward 
chiefly  conducted  by  commercial  men  of  intelligence  and  spirit, 
having  a  close  sympathy  with  the  people,  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  eiyoying  numerous  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  popular 
feelings  and  demands. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  class,  was  John  Keogh, 
the  Dublin  merchant, — a  strong  and  rough-souled  man,  but  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  emergencies  of  his  time  I  In  his  person  he 
represented  the  strong  common  sense,  the  practical  wisdom,  tod  at 
the  same  time  the  ardent  patriotism  which  then  distinguished  that 

Srtion  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population  to  which  he  belonged, 
e  was  a  man  of  infinite  tact, — ^the  CConnell  of  his  day.  He 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  shaping  men^s  opinions  of  policy  according 
to  his  own,  which  were  always  distinguished  for  judiciousness, 
justness,  and  general  fitness  of  application.  By  his  unfaltering 
firmness,  his  consummate  address,  and  his  admirable  judgment,  he 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Catholic  cause,  which  continued  to  gather 
strength  with  time,  until  it  reached  its  perfect  and  final  conr- 
summation. 

In  1791,  the  Catholics  resolved  to  petition  the  Irish  Parliament; 
but  they  could  not  get  a  member  to  present  their  petition  to  the 
House.  Four  millions  of  subjects  had  not  one  representative ! 
The  select  Committee  was  then  called  together  by  Keogh,  who 
urged  that  the  Catholic  body  should  delegate  one  of  their  number 
to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  government.  No  one  but 
himself  would  undertake  the  task  ;  and  in  the  strength  of  a  just 
cause,  he  went  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-subjects.  The 
time  happened  to  be  opportune.  The  French  Revolution  was 
just  commencing ;  the  British  government  was  alarmed ;  probably 
they  feared  lest  the  example  of  France  might  prove  contagious 
at  home  ;  and  accordingly  they  made  preparations  to  grant  a  fartial 
relief  to  the  Catholics.  In  1792,  the  privileges  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion were  made  more  free,  the  legal  profession  was  thrown  open  to 
Catholics,  and  they  were  permitted  to  intermarry  with  Protestants. 
But  these  were  paltry  and  insignificant  concessions ;  which  oidy 
stimulated  the  Catholic  committee  to  renewed  exertions  and  to 
increased  demands  for  redress.   They  next  issued  a  spirited  addre^, 
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showing  forth  the  oppressive  laws  under  which  they  still  groaned, 
and  boldly  demanded  redress  : — 

"  Behold  us  before  you,"  said  they, — "  three  millions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  subjects  of  the  same^  King,  inhabitants  of  the 
same  land,  bound  together  by  the  same  social  contract,  good  and 
loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty,  his  crown  and  government — ^yet 
doomed  to  one  unqualified  incapacity — ^to  a  universal  civil  proscrip- 
tion. We  are  excluded  from  the  state — we  are  excluded  from  the 
revenues — we  are  excluded  from  every  distinction,  every  privilege, 
every  office,  every  emolument,  every  civil  trust,  every  corporate 
right.  We  are  excluded  from  the  navy,  from  the  army,  from  the 
magistracy,  from  the  professions.  We  are  excluded  from  the  pal- 
ladium of  life,  liberty,  and  property — ^the  juries  and  inquests  of 
our  country.  From  what  are  we  not  excluded !  We  are  excluded 
from  the  constitution.  We  most  humbly  and  earnestly  supplicate 
and  implore  Parliament  to  call  this  law  of  universal  exclusion  to  a 
severe  account ;  and  now,  at  last,  to  demand  of  it  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  stands,  of  equity,  of  morality,  of  justice,  or  of  policy.  We 
demand  the  severest  scrunity  into  our  principles,  our  actions,  our 
words,  and  our  thoughts.  Where  is  that  people,  who,  like  us,  can 
offer  the  testimony  of  a  hundred  years'*  patient  submission  to  a  code 
of  laws,  of  which  no  man  living  is  now  an  advocate,  without 
sedition,  without  murmur,  without  complaint !  Our  loyalty  has 
undergone  a  century  of  severe  persecution  for  the  sake  of  our 
religion,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  our  religion  and 
mth  our  loyalty.  Why,  then,  are  we  still  left  under  the  ban  of 
our  country  V 

These  bold  and  strong  appeals  to  reason  and  justice  produced  a 
powerAil  effect  throughout  the  country,  and  the  ministers  began  to 
be  afraid.  At  the  same  time,  the  Protestants  of  the  North  were 
assuming  an  alarming  attitude,  and  were  now  organising  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
They  were  forming  those  parish,  county,  and  provincial  commit- 
tees, which  were  sSterwards  converted  into  companies,  regiments, 
and  brigades, — constituting  that  mysterious  and  much-dreaded 
body.  The  United  Irishmen.  Though  the  object  of  the  Catho- 
lics was  confined  to  civil  emancipation,  there  was  every  probability 
that,  as  the  government  persisted  in  denying  them  justice,  they 
would  fraternize  and  make  common  cause  with  the  United  Irish- 
men, who  were  seeking  to  effect  its  overthrow.  Indeed,  a  very 
intimate  connexion  had  already  begun  to  spring  up  between  the 
leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Committee  and  the  leading  direc* 
tors  of  the  Union.  Both  were  in  communication  with  the  French 
government ;  and  looked  in  that  direction  for  aid  in  time  of  need. 
The  United  Irishmen  sought  for  complete  Catholic  Emancipation 
as  well  as  the  Catholics  themselves.  Was  there,  not,  therefore, 
every  probability  that  these  powerful  bodies  might,  in  course  of 
time,  fraternize  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  same  common 
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objects!  These  considerations  caused  great  alarm  in  tbe 
Irish  government,  which  was  still  ferther  augmented  by  the 
sadden  appearance  of  the  Defenders— an  association  of  the  oppres- 
sed Catholic  peasantry  for  self-assertion  and  self-defence, — ^who, 
though  in  no  ways  connected  with  the  Catholic  Committee,  prcv- 
fessed  the  same  religion,  and  suffered  under  the  same  grievances. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  prepared  to  adopt  a 
deep  and  wily  policy  with  the  Catholics.  They  determined  to 
draw  them  off  firom  connexion  with  the  Protestant  Reformers  by 
large  concessions  of  relief:  they  resolved  to  bribe  them  into  quiet 
by  ameliorations  of  the  penal  code, — at  the  same  time  that  they 
endeavoured  to  foment  dissensions  between  them — ^to  play  them  off 
against  each  other,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  into  collision 
with  each  other.  The  means  by  which  the  English  ministry  set 
about  accomplishing  these  objects,  were  exceedingly  artfiil.  The 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  heads  of  the  principal  Catholic 
families,  through  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  herself  a  Catholic, 
that  the  minister  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  abrogate  the  penal 
statutes,  and  that  government  would  use  all  its  influence  in  their 
favour.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Catholics  prepared  and  forwarded 
a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes.  The 
agents  of  the  government  took  the  opportunity  of  representing 
this  as  the  first  step  of  the  Catholics  towards  religious  supremacy, 
as  well  as  towards  the  reclaimation  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
their  ancestors.  By  this  means  the  government  sought  to  infuriate 
the  ascendancy  against  the  Catholic  population.  The  petition  was 
at  once  rejected  by  a  majority  of  208  to  23.  Nevertheless,  a 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was '  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr. 
Gardner, — ^which  was  opposed  by  the  Protestant  gentry  as  most 
dangerous  to  the  country,  and  was  at  once  rejected.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  humiliate  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  make  it 
contemptible  even  to  itself.  The  same  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  introduced  the  following  year,  1793,  by  the  government; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  it  passed  by  nearly  the  same  majority 
that  had  so  contemptuously  kicked  it  out  only  a  few  months  before! 
Probably,  however,  the  success  of  the  French  republican  armies 
in  the  Netherlands  at  this  time,  had  no  small  share  in  these 
concessions  of  1798.* 

By  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1798,  the  Catholics  were  ad- 

*  It  should  be  recollecled  tluit  theie  concetsioofl  were  made  more  In  fear  than  in  friendiliip. 
The  revolatioaafy  war  was  about  to  comraeoee  '4he  flames  of  republicanism  bad  qmtd  far 
and  near.  It  was  eagerly  caught  up  amongst  tbe  Protestant  and  especially  among  the  Prcsbjr* 
terian  population  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Belfast  -was  its  wannest  focus ;  it  was  tbe  deep 
interest  of  the  British  Oovemmeiit  to  detach  th»spealth  and  intelligenee  of  tbe  Catholics  «f 
Ireland  from  the  repnblinn  party.  This  policy  was  adopted.  The  Catholics  were  conciliated. 
The  Catholic  nol^ty,  gentry,  mercantile,  and  other  educated  classes,  almost  to  a  man,tq)snted 
tem  the  lepabUean  party.  That  which  would,  otherwise  hare  been  a  revolution,  beesoe  obIj 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion.  Tbe  intelligent  and  leading  Catholics  were  oonciUated,  and  Irelsod 
was  once  agam,  by  the  wise  policy  of  concession  and  conciliation,  saved  to  the  British  crown.— 
0*Oo]r»Bfci.*i  Bujwn  or  Iwelahd,  p.  24-^. 
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mitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  though  they  were 
still  debarred  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  The  Bar  was  opened  to 
them,  hut  they  were  still  shut  out  from  the  Bench  and  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  They  were  allowed,  however,  to  exercise  all  the 
subordinate  civil  and  military  offices,  and  places  of  trust  and  profit 
under  the  crown.  Yet  these  concessions,  great  though  they  were 
as  compared  with  the  past  treatment  of  the  Catholics,  did  not 
cause  unqualified  gratification.  The  grant  was  felt  to  be  ^^  a  panic- 
struck  capitulation, — ^a  sacrifice  of  ancient  monopoly,  given  up 
reluctantly  to  the  command  of  a  superior,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
advancing  dangers  of  the  times."  It  only  served  to  disgust 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  with  the  venality  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature. There  was  no  grace  in  the  act ;  it  was  extorted  by  the 
minister,  whom  the  Parliament,  now  thoroughly  enslaved,  did  not 
dare  to  disobey.  Even  while  they  granted  the  franchise  to  the 
Catholics,  they  contemplated  turning  it  to  their  own  selfish  ad- 
vantage. Those  who  had  estates  peopled  by  Catholics,  saw  in  the 
measure  only  the  extension  of  their  power  over  the  consciences  of 
their  tenantry.  They  prepared  to  take  possession  of  their  votes 
as  part  of  their  landed  property.  The  emancipation  was  one  of 
shreds  and  patches,  and  still  left  the  Catholics  branded  as  an 
inferior  caste.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  more  liberal 
concessions  would  have  followed,  had  not  Pitt  pushed  on  the 
rebellion,  and  put  a  stop  to  social  progress  in  Ireland  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  the  Irish  Parliar 
ment  passed  several  coercive  measures  at  the  call  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  these  acts  was  "  To  prevent  the  election  or 
appointment  of  assemblies  purporting  to  represent  the  people,  or 
any  description  or  numbers  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  pre- 

Ering  or  presenting  petitions,  &c.  &c.,  to  the  King,  or  either 
ouse  of  Parhament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law, 
or  redress  of  alleged  grievances  in  Church  or  State."  Another 
act  was  directed  against  the  importation  of  arms  and  military 
stores ;  and  another  was  passed  for  raising  a  militia.  At  the  same 
time,  the  government  was  supported  in  all  its  coercive  measures 
against  the  people.  Trials  for  sedition  became  numerous ;  public 
meetings  were  dispersed  by  force ;  arbitrary  fines  were  imposed  on 
the  ecUtors  of  newspapers ;  and  the  reign  of  terror  fiiirly 
commenced.  The  dragon^s  teeth  had  long  been  sowing,  and  they 
shortly  after  sprung  up  in  the  shape  of  armed  men. 

The  next  step  m  the  policy  of  exasperation  was  the  recall  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitz- 
^illiam,  in  1795,  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  This  amiable 
and  liberal-minded  nobleman  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  highly  respected  throughout  the  country.  He  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  Ireland,  and  was  extremely  popular  as  being  a  kind 
and  indulgent  landlord.      His  presence  m  Dublin  was  hailed  with 
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enthuffiaatic  delight  by  all  elaiMft4>f  the  peci|ile  ;  and  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  such  a  oonciliatoEy  policy  wcmld  oaw  fa«  ^adopted 
and  persevered  ia  as  would  tranquillise  the  ^tontrr,  aad  avert  tke 
dreaded  consequences  of  civil  rebellion.  It  wonla  se^m,  hiHWver, 
that  this  formed,  in  reality,  no  part  of  the  iatentiaBa.of  the  Eng- 
lish minister ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  his  olgect  was  nierety 
to  awaken  hopes  which  should  never  be  realaed,  to  etw^  die 
people  into  premature  resistance,  and  thus  force  on  the  poUtioftl 
crisis  which  he  had  so  long  expected.  At  all  events,  anebwastlie 
actual  result,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intended  one. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  accepted  office  on  the  ishAb  eonditiim  that  he 
should  have  the  power  to  grant  complete  emancipation  to 
the  Catholics,  and  to  carry  a  Reform  of  the  Irish  Heuse 
of  Commons.  He  also  stipulated  for  the  power  to  dismiss  fiom 
office  and  power  all  such  persons  as  had  lost  the  confideneef'  of  the 
country.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins  of  govMrnraant^e 
he  proceeded  to  fiilfil  his  intentions.  Bills  for  the  enaaiicipatjcai  of 
the  Catholics,  the  reform  of  the  police  establishment,  and  Ihe  im- 
proved representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  were  introdueed, 
with  little  opposition ;  and  several  unworthy  persons  were  dis- 
missed from  office  with  ample  compensation.  Among  these  wvs  a 
member  of  the  Beresford  family,  who  now  divided  among  them 
a  very  large  share  of  the  public  emoluments  of  the  coantry .  They 
overran  every  department  in  the  state,  and  monopolised  the 
whole  Custom-house.  The  public  frauds  of  which  they  were 
proved  to  be  ffuilty  were  enormous.  In  one  single  in8taBoe,.the 
public  were  defrauded  of  J&60,000,  In  one  family  were  found 
united  the  different  lucrative  situations  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Counsel  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Store-keeper,  and  Banker.  The  head  of  this  £unily  had 
a  son-in-law  Treasurer,  and  a  brother-in-law  Chancellor ;  and  he 
aimed  now  at  making  his  brother  Primate.  This  person  was  dis- 
missed by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  with  a  compensation  of  ^8,000  per 
annum, — ^his  &mily  retaining  the  places  and  emoluments  aoiuiwy 
in  their  possession.  Pitt  expostulated  with  the  Viceroy  an  the 
dismissal  of  this  person;  and  perhaps  it  afforded  a  iavooiable 
opportunity  for  his  now  breaking  £aith  with  Lord  PitzwiQiam. 

The  history  of  this  transaction,  so  honourable  to  Lord  Fite- 
william,  so  disgraceful  to  Pitt,  is  found  detailed  in  the  two  interest- 
ing letters  of  that  noble  lord  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  there  shows  that  it  had  already  been  determined  to 
effect  a  Union — that  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
attain  that  object — and  that,  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam  almost  expresses 
it,  Beresford  was  preferred  to  him  in  order  that  rebellion  might  bo 
excited.  "  Charged,^^  says  he,  "  with  the  government  of  a  dis- 
tracted and  discontented  country,  am  I  alone  to  be  fettered  and 
restrained  in  the  choice  of  the  persons  by  whom  I  am  to  be  assisted  J 
— and,  rather  than  indulge  in  that  single  point — even  considerinif 
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it  in  tlie  WAX  of  indulffence— must  the  people  of  England  boldly 
force,  I  had  almoet  said,  the  certainty  of  driving  this  kingdom  into  a 
rebeition,  and  open  another  breatch  for  ruin  and  destruction  to  break 
in  upo»  u§  r 

^^  Yoa  must  make  your  choice,"''  said  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  **  between  Beresford  and  me."  Pitt  did  make  his  choice, — 
it  was  eormption  ;  and  the  corruption  was  followed  bv  coercion  ; 
and  the  coercion  was  followed  bv  rebellion,  bloodshed,  and  all  the 
horrors  and  calamities  that  await  on  civil  strife. 

The  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  the  signal  for  renewed  discord. 
The  people  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch;  they  had  now  been 
bronglii  into  the  proper  state  to  be  goaded  into  a  rebellion.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Camden,  who  succeeded  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
was  throughout  a  scene  of  open  strife.  ^*  Two  desperate  parties," 
said  Mr.  wattan,  *'*'  were  now  in  arms  against  the  Constitution. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ;  on  the  other  the 
camp  of  the  minister,  a  greater  traitor  than  the  rebel ;  and  the 
treason  of  the  minister  against  the  people  was  infinitely  worse  than 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  minister." 

Public  riots  in  Dublin  signalized  the  entrance  of  Lord  Camden 
upon  his  viccroyalty.  The  public  fury  first  fell  upon  the  Beres- 
fords,  the  supposed  cause  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam^s  departure.  The 
Chancellor  was  assailed  by  the  populace,  in  his  carriage ;  he  was 
pelted  with  stones,  one  of  which  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the 
forehead.  His  house  was  attacked,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  the 
greatest  difliculty.  The  people  next  attacked  the  Custom  House, 
where  Mr.  Beresford,  the  commissioner,  resided ;  and  several  shots 
were  fired  from  the  windows,  by  which  one  man  was  killed  and 
several  were  wounded.  Lord  Camden  himself  dared  not  appear 
abroad  without  a  strong  body-guard  of  soldiers,  who  were  hooted 
and  hissed  by  the  multitude. 

Fronoi  this  period  the  spirit  of  Insurrection  rapidly  increased ; 
the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen  became  matured ;  and  Mr.  Pittas 
scheme  rapidly  advanced  towards  completion.  The  Irish  Parliament 
was  now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  minister ;  Graltan,  Ponsonby, 
and  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  had  withdrawn  ;  Ireland  was  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  pre- 
paring, in  all  directions,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  people. 
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Thb  Umitf©  iRifRMEic— Their  origin— Their  obj^ta— RepuWican  opinions  of  th? 
Northern  Irish— The  first  Soci4?ty  formed  in  Belfast— Establiahment  of  T^- 
Norlhem  5tor— The  Catholics  invited  to  join  the  United  Irishmen—The»:>balJ 
Wolfe  Tone's  Appeal— Great  Convention  Meetings— Alarm  of  Govemmcat- 
They  pass  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill— Their  object  to  disunite  Oatbolics  ftcm  the 
United  Irishmen— Coercive  Mearares  of  the  GoTemment — Arrests  and  Triab— 
SuppreesioB  of  Public  Mectings^Ncr  Organization  of  the  United  SodKv— 
A  French  Agent  in  Irehind  arrested— Th«  atteation  of  the  Ixasb  peopile  directed 
towawls  Fraoce  for  Aid—I-ord  Edward  Fitzgerald  joins  th6  United  IrUbmeD— 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Chamcter — Negociations  entered  into  with  France — 
Theobaid  Wolfe  Tone  appointed  Agent — Proceeds  to  France — Interview  wjih 
Carnot— His  extraordinary  Success — General  Hoche  appointed  commander  of  an 
Kxpedition  to  Ireland — Sanguinary  measures  of  the  Irish  GoTemment — Ilocbe*? 
Expedition  sets  sail — Its  Fate — Alarm  throughout  Ireland — The  Government 
porstfveroi  in  its  Injustice — The  Opposition  withdraw  from  Parliament — Military 
Law  proclaimed — Atrocities  of  the  Soldiery  and  Yeomanry — The  Orangemen— 
The  People  prevented  from  rising  by  their  Chiefs— More  Agents  dispatched  t,> 
France— Tho  Second  French  Expedition  assembles  in  the  Texel — lu  Pate — 
Military  Force  of  the  United  Irishmen — The  Government  employ  Spies  and 
Informers —Curran's  scathing  Denunciations — Reynolds,  the  Informer — ^Arre-t 
of  Mr.  O'Connor — Appointment  of  a  Revolutionary  Staff— Arrest  of  the  Dlrtc- 
lory  of  the  United  Irishmen  —New  Plan  of  Insurrection — Arrest  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald — Captain  Armstrong,  the  Informer — The  Kingdom  declared  in  a  state 
of  Rebellion— Renewed  Tortures  of  the  People  -  -The  Outbreak. 

The  society  of  United  Irishmen  sprang  from  the  ashes  of  tke 
Volunteer  Associations.  The  Volunteers  had  failed  to  aocom^ 
plisli  the  independence  of  Ireland ;  but  the  lessons  which  they 
had  taught  sank  deep  into  the  national  mind,  and  stimnlated 
the  people  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 
Though  the  Whiff  leaders  had  abandoned  the  movemeut  when 
they  tound  that  tney  incurred  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  tha 
governtnent,  other  leaders  arose  from  among  the  people  themselves^ 
who  took  up  the  principles  they  had  thrown  aside,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  them  into  practical  reaUzation. 

Among  the  principles  prominently  advocated  by  the  Volunteers 
in  their  palmiest  days,  were  those  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
same  principles  were  advocated  by  all  the  leading  reformers  of  the 
day, — by  William  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of 
Charlcmont,  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh),  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  their  contemporaries.  The  published  seatiments 
of  these  men  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  public  ppinion; 
and  infused  themselves  especially  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene* 
ration.  The  military  demonstrations  of  the  Volunteers  aUo,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  f^w'oke  the  young  enthusiasm  of  Ireland, 
and  propagated  among  all  ranks  the  feelings  of  independeiice  and 
self-reliance^  closely  associated  the  idea  of  political  movement  ^th 
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armed  organization.  The  examples  of  America  and  France 
proved  also  infectious;  both  these  countries  had  achieved  their 
liberties  with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  Irish  reformers,  remem- 
beiiag  the  example  of  the  Volunteers,  now  proposed  to  effect  their 
liberation  by  a  grand  united  effort  of  the  armed  physical  force  of 
the  country. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  Volunteers  had  been  dis- 
banded, and  all  hope  of  improvement  from  the  corrupt  Irish  Par- 
liament had  disappeared,  and  many  of  the  awowed  reformers  of 
1782  had  become  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  reform,  that  the  Irish 
patriots  proposed  to  form  themselves  into  new  associations  for  self- 
assertion  and  redress  of  grievances.  About  the  same  time,  the 
exciting  events  of  the  French  Revolution  were  rousing  all  Europe 
from  its  apathy.  The  deep-rooted  despotism  of  fourteen  centuries 
was  blown  to  the  winds,  and  the  surrounding  nations  looked 
anxiously  for  the  issue, — the  oppressed  people  with  hope,  their 
governors  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 

It  may  easilv  be  conceived  with  what  earnest  anxiety  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  Ireland  watched  the  progress  of  the  French 
towards  freedom.  A  sympathy  with  the  Revolution  soon  became 
a  test  whereby  to  distinguish  the  true  man  from  the  false.  The 
nation  speedily  became  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  democrats 
and  aristocrats,  and  a  struggle  between  them  seemed  imminent  in 
the  extreme.  The  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  embraced 
with  great  ardour,  especially  by  the  northern  Irish.  These  were 
a  very  different  population  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  and 
belonged  to  an  essentially  different  race — being  descended  from  the 
Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  inheriting  all  that  sturdy  opposition 
to  aristocratic  oppression  which  distinguished  their  ancestors.  By 
religion,  education,  and  habit,  they  were  inclined  to  republicanism. 
They  had  little  regard  for  persons — ^they  abjured  bishops,  they 
cared  not  for  kings,  and  vehemently  resisted'  the  oppressions  of 
their  aristocracy.  Though  pressed  down  bv  numerous  local  griev- 
ances and  burdens,  they  could  not  be  broken  into  servitude,  but 
longed  eagerly  for  the  opportunityof  asserting  their  rights.  They 
were  chiefly  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  clung  to 
the  Presbyterian  ism  of  their  forefathers.  They  constituted  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  and,  generally  speaking, 
formed  the  most  industrious  and  active  portion  of  its  population. 
It  was  they  who  composed  the  flower  of  the  Volunteer  army,  who 
commenced  the  movement  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  who 
were  the  first  to  stand  forward  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  who  now  set  on  foot  the  famous  Society 
of  United  Irishmen. 

The  first  Society  was  formed  in  Belfast,  in  October,  1791, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
poor  but  gifted  young  barrister,  then  in  his  28th  year.  Tone'^s 
object  in  forming  this  new  Society  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words: 
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— ^*'  To  rabrert  the  tyranny  of  onr  ezecmide  goTcmment, — to 
break  the  connection  with  England,  the  neyei^fisuluig  source  of  our 
political  evils, — and  to  assert  the  independenoe  of  my  country ; — 
these  were  my  objects.  To  nnite  the  whole  people  of  Irelaiid,--4o 
abolish  the  memory  of  M  past  dissensions,  and  to  sabstitnte  the 
common  name  of  IriAmen  m  place  of  the  denominfttioBfi  of  Pro- 
testant, Catholic,  and  Dissenter ;  these  were  my  means.^  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  principle  of  e^ial  representation 
for  all  the  people  of  Ireland*  was  made  the  basis  of  their 
inture  operations.  Prom  Bei&st,  Mr.  Tone,  in  company  with 
his  jfriend  Russell,  proceeded  to  Dnblin,  with  instmctioDS  to  col- 
tivate  the  leaders  m  the  popular  interest,  and,  if  posmble,  to 
form  a  club  of  United  Irishmen.  In  a  few  weeks  a  metropolitan 
Society  was  established,  the  Hon.  Simon  Butler  acting  as  chaimian, 
and  James  Napper  Tandy  as  secretary.  The  Bdfast  declaration 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  ;  the  club  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers,— the  Catholics,  particularly,  flocked  in  in  crowds.  Tone 
himself,  after  having  thus  given  the  Society  a  start,  soon  smdc  into 
obscurity  in  it,  other  men,  better  known  and  of  greater  expmenoe, 
crowding  into  the  front  of  the  movement. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was,  the  establishment  of  a  pablic 
organ  of  communication  between  all  parties  and  classes  of  reform- 
ers. Twelve  of  the  more  enterprising  and  able  of  the  members 
subscribed  <£^250  each,  with  wluch  a  paper  was  started  at  Bel- 
fast, called  the  Northern  Star,  the  management  of  which  was 
confided  to  Samuel  Neilson,  a  leading  reformer  of  that  city.  The 
Ezening  Star  was  started  in  Dnblin  shortly  after,  and  these  publi- 
cations soon  obtained  great  popularity,  and  a  rapid  and  extensive 
sale. 

The  more  ftir-seeing  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irifilimen  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  unless  they  oonld  induce  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholic  population  to  join  them,  the  government  oouid 
mock  all  their  efforts,  and  set  them  at  utter  defiance.  The  Catholic 
people,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  embraced  the  entire  peasantry  of 
three  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mercan- 
tile body.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  mass  should  be 
roused  into  exertion,  before  the  proposed  measures  of  the  United 
Irishmen  could  have  the  slightest  chance  of  realization. 

It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  of  Ireland  disunited.  So  fiur  back  as 
the  time  of  Swift,  it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by 
Primate  Boulter,  that  the  agitation  against  Wood's  half-penoe  ha^ 

*  Tbt  foDowhig  Resolationfe  \nm  pt»ed  «t  the  fint  meetSiiff :.. 

•*  l«t.  Thftt  the  weight  of  Eoglish  inhueoce  in  the  GoTeroment  of  this  coantrr,  ii  to  siMt  «• 
to  rei^uire  a  cordial  union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  maintain  that  balanoe  which  it 
**^o' J  m  *^®  preacrvation  of  our  liberties  and  the  extension  of  oommerct. 
t^u/a  v'  r®  -^  conititutional  mode  by  which  this  inflaeaee  oan  be  opfeoted,  is  ^  »  coo. 
'^^  u*,i"^i!^»^^  "^^S""  ^f  ^.^«  reprcwntaUon  of  the  people  in  porlhnneiit  ^^  "  «y  »  ««- 
«rt.  rhat  no  reform  Is  just  which  does  not  inclYidelrishnS  of  eatery  MMgiomi 
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^^  had  a  most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  by 
bringing  on  intifnacies  between  the  Papists  and  the  Whigs^  who  before 
had  no  correspondence  with  them.  The  union  of  the  oppressed 
Catholics  and  the  oppressed  Protestants  was  foreseen  to  be  the 
downfitl  of  the  oligarchical  ascendancy,  and  accordingly  the  utmost 
pains  were  taken  on  all  occasions  by  the  government  to  keep  them 
as  widely  apart  as  possible. 

The  Catholics  were  not,  like  the  enthusiastic  northerns,  disposed 
towards  republicanism  and  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  completely  hostile  to  any  such  principles.  The  spirit  of 
Catholicism  is  averse  to  democracy  :  it  inclines  rather  towards  the 
feudal  and  monarchical.  Rightly  governed,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  have  proved  the  most  loyal,  orderly,  peaceable,  and  well- 
aflfectioned  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  The  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Catholic  is  faith^ — ^&ith  in  spiritual  as  in 
civil  superiors ;  and  he  never  becomes  a  rebel  unless  driven  to  it. 
The  horrid  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution — ^the  ilood-tide  of 
atheism  and  infidelity  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  being,  also 
tended  strongly  to  repel  the  Catholics  from  any  connection  with  the 
men  who  sympathized  with  such  proceedings. 

It  was  only  by  dint  of  protracted  denial  of  justice, — it  was  only 
through  long-continued  oppression,  persecution,  misery,  and  want- 
through  tyranny  practised  upon  them  in  every  hour  and  in  every 
act  of  their  hves — that  the  Catholic  population,  heart-sore  and 
hungry  for  justice  and  bread,  at  length  rose  up  and  joined  the 
Protestants*  and  republicans  of  the  North  in  their  organized 
attempt  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  government.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  United  Irishmen  entertained  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  republic  until  coercion  and  tyranny  had  driven  them 
fiiT  beyond  the  designs  with  which  they  originally  set  out.  "  For 
my  own  part,^**  says  Tone,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  I  think  it  right 
to  mention  that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  was 
not  the  inmiediate  object  of  my  speculations.  My  object  was  to 
secure  the  independence  of  my  country  under  any  torm  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  I  was  led  by  a  hatred  of  England,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  my  nature  that  it  was  rs4;her  an  instinct  than  a  principle.'^  The 
same  '^  instinct,^^  the  result  of  six  hundred  years  of  slavery,  mis- 
rule, and  persecution,  no  doubt  actuated  the  great  proportion  of 
thinking  Irishmen,  of  all  creeds,  at  the  same  period. 

With  the  view,  at  the  same  time,  of  rousing  the  Catholics,  and 
of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  Dissenters  in  their  behalf,  Wolfe 
Tone  published  a  pamphlet  in  1791,  entitled  '^  An  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,^'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  that  they  had  but  one 

*  It  10  worthy  of  remark  that  the  leaden  of  the  United  Irifthmco,  with  very  rare  exccptiong, 
wei«  ProtettDatt,and  not  Catholics,  as  hna  been  generally  imagined.  Tone,  Emmett,  Russell, 
I>oid  Edmd  Fitz2;erald,  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  in  the  civil  war.  were  all  Protestants: 
of  ibe  iwciity  atakc  piiaonen  confined  in  Fort  George,  only  four  were  Catholics. 
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common  interest,  and  one  common  enemy ;  ibat  the  depression 
and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced  and  perpetuated  by  tbe  divi- 
sions existing  between  them ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  assert  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  their  own  individual  liberties, 
it  was  necessary  to  forget  all  former  feuds,  to  consolidate  tbe  entine 
strength  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  form  for  the  iutore  but  ene 
people.  In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Tone  took  particular  e&re  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Protestants,  that  the  cause  of  the  iailnre  of  all 
their  former  efforts,  and  more  especially  of  the  Vohintoer  Conven- 
tion of  1783,  was  the  unjust  neglect  of  the  claims  of  their  Catholic 
brethren.  This  pamphlet  excited  great  interest,  and  led  ta  tbe 
cultivation  of  a  kindlier  feeling  among  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
leaders.  It  was  the  means  of  introdueine  Mr.  Tone  to  John 
Keogh  and  other  Catholics  of  influence,  and  afterwarde  procuring 
for  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  General  Cathobc 
Committee,  where  he  was  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  unioo  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Catholic  body  was  aoon  after 
effected;  the  Central  Committee  which  met  in  March,  I7d2, 
became  a  purely  representative  body,  concentrating  the  opinions  of 
about  three  millions  of  men.  Shortly  after,  a  Volunteer  Conroii- 
tion  (the  last),  said  to  represent  upwards  of  a  million  of  people, 
met  at  Dungannon,  in  February,  1798,  and  passed  resolutiood  in 
iavour  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic  EmancipatioB, — 
appointing,  at  the  same  time,  a  permanent  Committee.  The  minie- 
try  became  seriously  alarmed.  The  Catholics  and  Dissenters  veere 
at  last  unanimous ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  result  might  be  the 
emahcipation  of  both  from  the  trammels  of  oligarchy.  The  French 
Revolution  was  now  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  success  of 
the  French  armies  wa«  extraordinary.  Dumourier  was  in  Brabcuit, 
and  Holland  lay  prostrate  before  him.  Even  London,  to  enthusi- 
astic imaginations,  did  not  appear  far  off.  The  danger  was  imini> 
nent,  and  the  ministry  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  In 
April,  1783,  they  naased  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  ♦  clogged,  how- 
ever, with  many  ooious  restrictions.  The  ministry  3riel&d  to  fear, 
not  to  their  sense  of  justice.  They  also  sought,  by  means  of  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics,  to  crush  the  Protestant  organisation  of 
the  north,  which  they  greatly  dreaded.  And  the  I&Iief  Bill  in 
some  measure  answered  the  purposes  of  the  government ;  for, 
immediately  on  its  enactment,  the  Catholic  body  relaxed  in  their 
exertions ;  the  principal  leaders  withdrew  from  public  agitation ; 
and,  for  a  time  the  active  resistance  of  the  Catholics  to  the  govern- 
ment was  suspended. 

Having  thus  detached  the  Catholics  from  the  organization,  :the 
government  imtoediately  brought  all  its  powers  to  bear -against 

•  "*  Whmo^  do  di  this  Wni^nH^r  flow?  "  mid  Lord  Char)«ia*Qt  in  t.^rtev  la  Mr.  fi^y,  - 
**  I  dottbtfmuch  wti^ther  Montieur  Dumourier  ever  hevd  of  a  PsarllamentarT  Reibrm,  aiid  jtt 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  suspect  him  of  harini;  some  share  io  Vrimt  is  i»^  goidig  Ibmra.**   - 
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Uie  reformers  and  republicana  of  the  uorih.  A  law.  wa3  npw 
passed  to  put  down  conventions  axkd  assemblies  of  represe^ta- 
tives  <^  the  people.  On  pretence  of  some  local  disturbances  in  the 
north)  the  government  augmented  tlie  standing  army,  raised  the 
militia  and  yeomanry,  and  disarmed  the  people  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  gentry,  magistrates,  and  clergy  of  the  established 
church — ^those  Swiss  guards  of  all  tyrant  rulers — everywhere  zea- 
lously seconded  the  efforts  of  the  government.  A  secret  commit- 
tee was  likewise  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  Whig  as  well 
as  Toty  interest,  whose  operations  soon  equalled  in  cruelty  and 
bloody  violence,  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst  secret  tribunals  which 
have  ever  disgraced  the  history  of  any  country, — the  Star-chambpr 
of  England,  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  or  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of  France.  The  courts  of  justice  became  the  instruments 
of  torture  in  the  hands  of  government.  Juries  were  packed,  in 
order  to  secure  convictions  ;  the  hirelings  of  government  were 
placed  in  the  office  of  Sheriff;  state  prosecutions  multiplied,  and 
iniquitous  judgments  were  recorded ;  a  host  of  hired  witnesses  and 
informers,  raked  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  but  in  the  pay  of 
the  Castle,  were  let  loose  upon  the  people,  to  incite  them  to  con- 
spiracy, and  then  to  live  upon  their  conviction.  Soldiers  were 
quartered  upon  the  supposed  disaffected  districts,  and  indulged  in 
every  kind  of  vice  and  licentiousness,  violating  all  the  law^  pf 
decorum,  of  honour,  and  of  civilized  society.  By  these  and  sim^fir 
means,  the  irritation  of  the  people  was  soon  quickened  into  despe- 
ration and  madness. 

A  number  of  arrests  were  now  made,  of  leading  members  of  the 
United  Irishmen  ;  among  others,  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
Simon  Butler,  and  Oliver  Bond.  The  first  wa^  secretary  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  for  an 
address  issued  by  the  Committee,  in  1792,  to  the  Volunteers  of 
Ireland.  ^  The  trial  took  place  in  January,  1794,  on  which  occasion 
the  impassioned  and  eloquent  Curran  delivered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  speeches  that  has  been  delivered  in  any  age  or  country. 
Mr.  Rowan  was  convicted  and  heavily  sentenced,  but  he  after- 
wards escaped  to  France. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1794,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  Dublin,  the  Tailors^  Hall  in  Back  Lane,  was,  under 
the  sanction  of  one  of  the  new  coercive  measures,  broken  into  by 
the  police,  the  meeting  was  dispersed,  and  their  papers  seized  and 
carried  away.  This  was  the  last  open  meeting  of  the  Societv ; 
the  members,  deprived  of  the  right  of  meeting  and  discussing  public 
affairs,  naturally  parsed  to  the  next  step — they  became  secret  con- 
erpicalors.  The  Society  was  entirely  remodelled  and  reorganized. 
Ad.  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  was  imposed  on  all  the  memljers. 
The  original  objects  of  the  Society — Pariiamentary  Reform,  and 
CathoHc  Emancipation,  became  merged  in  aims  amounting  to  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  or  purely  democratic  govl»mnic-nt. 
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^'  The  fiill  representation  of  all  the  people  of  Irekuid''"  ^ 
the  grand  object  of  the  Association. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Society  wae  complete  ag  regarded 
secrecy,  concert,  and  uuanimity  of  action  among  the  raembera. 
The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  : — "  In  order  to  avoid 
the  mixture  of  persons  unknown  to  teaek  other,  it  was  fixad  tliat 
no  society  shoula  consist  of  more  than  twelve  persons,  and  tliacie, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  street  or  neighbonrhood.  By 
each  of  these  societies  of  twelve,  a  secretary  was  diosen,  atid  im 
secretaries  of  fire  such  societies  formed  a  Committee,  oalled  the 
Lower  Baronial.  The  next  step  in  the  scale  was  the  Upper 
Baronial  Committee,  to  constitute  which  ten  Lower  Baroniab  senl 
each  a  member ;  and  above  this  rose  again  the  Distiiot  or  County 
Committee,  composed  of  one  member  chosen  from  each  Upper 
Baronial. 

Having  provided,  bv  these  successive  layers,  aa  it  were,  of  dde- 
gated  authority, — eacn  exercising  a  supermtendenoe.over  ihst  iin> 
mediately  below  it, — for  the  organisation  of  the  several  ooHntiea 
and  populous  towns,  they  next  superadded,  in  each  of  4ie  four 
provinces,  a  Provincial  Committee,  composed  of  two  or  sometime 
three  members  elected  from  each  of  the  County  Comimttees;  and, 
lastly,  came  the  Executive, — ^the  apex  of  the  system, — ^whioh  oofUH 
sisted  of  five  persons,  chosen  in  such  a  mann^  from  the  Provincial 
Committeee  as  to  leave  the  members  of  the  latter  in  entire  igno^ 
ranee  as  to  the  individuals  selected.  Over  the  whole  body  tbos 
organized,  the  Bxecutive  possessed  full  command,  and  could  trans- 
mit its  orders  with  but  little  risk  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
Union,— one  member  of  the  Executive  ccMnmunicatiag  them  to  one 
member  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  and  he  agun  to  the  aeere-^ 
tary  of  the  County  Committee,  who,  in  like  manner,  passed  them 
down  through  the  secretaries  of  the  Baronials,  and  these  on  te  the 
secretaries  of  the  subordinate  societies. 

The  facility  with  which  it  was  found  that  this  ^an,  thooglh 
designed,  at  nrst,  for  a  purely  civil  organization,  could  be  transfer* 
red,  without  change  of  its  structure,  to  military  pmposea,  rendered 
it  a  doubly  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  that  now  ^Urectedit^ 
The  secretary  of  each  society  of  twelve  was  transfonbed  easily  into 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  general  provuioiui  of  the  ptin : 

"  That  the  nation,  for  the  purposes  of  represcnUtion  lolelj,  shoold  be  divided  nM  thit^ 
hundred  electeraleef  formed  hy  a  combination  of  parishes,  and  as  nearly  as  pocsible  equad  in  pokt 
of  population. 

**  That  each  electorate  should  return  one  member  to  PUrliameiit. 

**  That  every  male  of  sound  mhid,  vho  has  attained  the  age  of  31,  and  actually  dwelt  or  ii^ifi- 
tained  a  family  eatabllsfament  in  any  electorate  lor  six  months  of  the  twelve  imme<listtly  dM- 
onsto  the  commencement  of  the  election  (provided  his  reodenoe,  or  mi^twoii^  ^  wqihr 
establiahment  b«  duly  registered^  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  represcnktive  of  tbfi  T 
rate. 

*^  That  the  votes  of  all  doctors  should  be  given  by  voice,  aaid.not  hy  belloi 

"  That  lio  ^rofxnty  ({ualHication  should  cntftlc  any  man  totw  a  representative. 

*''  That  the  represcntativeB  should  receive  a  reasonable  stipend  for  their  servicci. 

**  That  Parliaments  should  be  annual. 
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a  sergeant  or  corporal ;  the  delegate  of  fire  societies  io  a  Lower 
Baronial  beeame  a  captain  with  sixty  men  nnder  his  command, 
and  the  delegate  of  ten  Lower  Baronials  to  a  County  or  District 
Committee  took  rank  aa  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  six 
hundred  men.^^* 

It  does  not  appear  that,  at  this  time,  the  idea  of  soliciting  foreign 
aid  had  entered  seriously  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  A  circumstance  now  occurred,  however,  which  soon 
turned  their  thoughts  in  that  direction.  A  French  agent,  the  Rev. 
William  Jaekson,  having  arrived  in  Ireland  to  sound  the  dispositions 
of  the  Irish  peofrfe,  was  arrested  by  the  government.  He  was 
rashimd  foolish  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  suspected  he  was 
secretly  the  spy  of  the  British  government.  He  communicated 
\vith  TheohUd  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  when  he  saw  th^  kind  of  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  refused  all  farther  communication  with  him. 
The  government,  who  knew  of  his  mission  from  the  time  of  his 
arrivfd  from  France,  and  had  a  paid  spy  constantly  in  his  companv, 
— ^a  person  named  Cockayne,  who  had  betrayed  Jackson  and  sold 
his  information  to  the  government, — at  length  arrested  him,  when 
the  unhi^py  man  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  prison.  Though  Jack- 
soii^B  mission  thus  failed  in  its  immediate  object,  it  succeeded  in 
another  way :  it  gave  publicity  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  an- 
nounced the  important  fisict  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  French 
government  now  had  its  eyes  bent  upon  them,  and  that  they  were 
ready,  if  need  required,  to  aid  them  in  rending  asunder  the  chains 
whioh  bound  their  country  to  the  earth.  From  this  period  the 
United  Irishmen  looked  to  France  for  help  in  the  great  revolution 
which  they  proposed  to  themselves  to  accomplish. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  took  place,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  his  recall, — when  the  cup  of  promise  and  of  hope 
was  insultingly  dashed  from  the  lips  of  the  Irish  people.  Lord 
Camden  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Lords- Carfaampton,  Clare,  and  Castlereagh,  commenced  a  system 
of  lerrctt)  onieity,  and  persecution,  which  ended  in  driving  the 
people  to  madness  and  goading  them  into  open  insurrection.  Intox- 
icated by  their  victory  over  the  liberal  viceroy,  their  joy  knew  no 
bounds :  they  were  frantic  with  exultation,  treating  the  people  as 
the  mere  vassals  and  slaves  of  the  government. 

The  tyranny  of  the  executive  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  driving  into  their  ranlu^ 
many  men  of  property  and  influence,  who  now  despaired  of  obtain-^ 
iug  reform  by  any  of  the  constitutional  methods.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1796,  that  the  United  Irishmen  found  enrolled  among  their 
members  the  names  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmett,  Macneven,  and  others,  whose  characters  as  patriots  may 

+  &IooRE*s  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
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certainly  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  purest  and  noblest  io  be 
found  in  history.  The  intimate  connexion  of  Lord  Edwacd  Fitz> 
gerald  with  the  events  of  this  period,  warrant  our  bestowing  apon 
his  life  and  history  a  rather  more  particular  notice  than  uaoal. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and  moble 
house  of  Geraldine, — ^a  family  which,  for  several  hundred  years, 
was  most  intimately  connected  with  the  political  history  of  Ireland. 
He  was  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster — Ireland's  cmly  Duke : 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Richmond,  so 
widely  known  for  his  bold  assertion  of  popular  rights.  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  born  in  October,  1763.  His  father  died  at  an  early  age, 
when  the  Duchess  married  a  second  time,  and  removed  with  her 
family  to  the  south  of  France,  wJiere  the  young  Fitzgerald  was 
mainly  educated.  His  attention  was  more  particularly  directe<l  to 
military  science,  in  which  he  soon  became  a  considerable  proficient. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1779,  and  shortly  afterwards,  he  joined 
the  Sussex  militia,  of  which  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
colonel.  This  proved  only  a  first  step  to  soldiership,  fior  he  ehoirtly 
afterwards  entered  the  96th  foot,  as  lieutenant,  and  in  the  aatnnui 
of  1780,  he  joined  the  regiment  in  Ireland.  Eager  to  be  employed 
in  active  service,  he  shortly  after  exchanged  into  the  19th  foot,  iKen 
about  to  embark  on  foreign  service.  In  June  1781,  he  landed  at 
Charlcstown,  South  Carolina,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  ad  an 
active  and  enterprising  officer.  At  the  battle  of  Entau  Springes  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  left  him  inaensible  on 
the  field.  In  this  helpless  situation  he  was  found  by  a  poor  negrv, 
who  took  the  wounded  man  upon  his  back  and  carried  him  off  to 
his  hut,  where  he  tenderly  nursed  him,  until  he  was  able  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  at  Charlestown.  Lord  Fitzgerald  took  the  poor  negre, 
so  well  known  afterwards  as  the  "  faithful  Tony,"'  into  his  service, 
and  he  continued  devotedly  attached  to  his  noble  master  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  The  war  against  America  closed  with  the  humilia- 
ting surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York  Town,  when  Lord 
Edward  was  transferred  to  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  when  be 
was  placed  on  the  Staff  of  General  O'Hara.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  having  taken 
place,  he  was  brought  in  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Leinster  fer 
the  borough  of  Athy.  Years  passed  over,  in  comparative  inactioa, 
during  which  he  spent  his  time  by  turns  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
France.  As  the  struggle,  however,  between  the  democratic  and 
oligarchial  interests  in  Ireland  approached,  and  the  friends  of  tke 
popular  cause  banded  themselves  together  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  Lord  Edward's  interest  became  greailj 
excited  in  the  political  occurrences  of  the  time.  From  the  nrst,  he 
boldly  took  the  side  of  the  Irish  party, — ^and  his  name  waa  on 
all  occasions  to  be  found  in  the  very  small  minority  which  tlie  stock 
of  Irish  patriotism  in  Parliament  at  that  time  supplied.  In  1787, 
ns  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his  parliamentary  duties^  he  made 
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the  lour  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  returned  to  England,  and  shortly 
aftorwarde,  suffering  from  disappointed  affection,  he  sailed  for  New 
l^mns^rick,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  joined  his  regiment  (now  the 
54th),  and  remained  in  America  until  the  end  of  1789.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  return  to  England,  he  sought  for  active  employment  in 
his  profeesion,  and,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain— at  that 
time  at  war  with  England — as  well  as  his  high  military  qualifi- 
cations, eminently  fitted  him  for  such  a  service,  he  was  promised 
the  command  of  the  expedition  then  fitting  out  against  Cadiz.  It 
was,  however,  made  a  condition  of  his  investiture  with  the  com- 
mand, that  he  was  no  longer  to  offer  his  opposition  to  ministers  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  To  this,  however.  Lord  Edward  would  not 
assent ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  at  once  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  military  service  of  the  crown.  He 
returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  was 
again  found  in  the  small  minorities,  headed  by  Grattan,  Ciirran, 
and  others,  who  now  struggled  so  manfully  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country.  It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  1792,  that  the 
Htirring  events  of  the  French  Revolution  attracted  Lord  Edward  to 
l^aris,  whither  the  lovers  of  freedom  from  all  nations  now  resorted, 
to  indulge  in  congratulations  on  the  downfal  of  despotism.  There 
he  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  rejoicings  of  the  period.  He 
lodged  with  Thomas  Paine,*  the  widely  celebrated  author  of  the 
'*  Rights  of  Man.**'  Lord  Edward  was  not  satisfied  with  merely 
rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoiced.  In  his  enthusiasm,  he  publicly 
renounced  his  title,  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Robert  Smith,  an 
English  gentlemtin;  the  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  victories 
gained  by  the  republican  armies  of  France  over  their  invaders.  So 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  proceeding  reached  England,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  together  with  several  other  oflScers  who  had 
offended  in  the  same  manner,  were  at  once  dismissed  from  the  army. 
Lord  Edward,  however,  had  taken  up  his  position,  and  had  now  no 
intention  of  retreating  from  it.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Countess  de  Oenlis>,  he  married  her,  and 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  at  once  plunged  into  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  period.  He  found  the  Parliament  assembled,  and  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  it,  ere  he  showed  that  he  had  now  com- 
pletely committed  himself  to  the  great  struggle  in  which  his 
countrymen  were  engaged.  An  armed  Volunteer  association, 
connected  with  the  United  Irishmen,  bearing  the  name  of  "  The 
First  National  Battalion,^^  had  issued  summonses  for  the  meeting 
of  their  corps ;  on  which  the  government  immediately  published  a 
proclamation,  putting  a  stop  to  the  design.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  proclamation,  another  and  older  assembly  of  dele- 

•  *  I  lodge  with  my  friend  Paine, — "we  breakfast,  dine,  and  »iip  together.  The  more  I  see  of 
Ilk  interior,  the  more  I  like  and  respect  him.  i  caiinot  cxpreu  how  kind  he  is  to  me ;  there  it  a 
sitiiplidty  of  manner,  a  goodneaa  of  heart,  and  a  strenetb  of  mind  in  him,  that  1  never  knew  a 
man  hefore  possess.'' — Letter  from  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  his  mother,  dated  "  Paris, 
TuMday,  October  30M,  Ut  year  of  the  Jtepublie,  17!>3.*' 
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gates  of  the  Old  Volunteer  corps  of  Dublin,  resolved  to  meet,  to 
celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  BnmBwick  and  the  French 
victory  in  Brabant.  The  government  resolved  to  confound  the 
remaining  corps  of  Volunteers  with  the  United  Irishmen,  and, 
determined  to  suppress  both,  formally  applied  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  in  oraer  to  render  the  proclamation  afterwards  avail- 
able for  the  suppression  of  all  assemblages  which  might  be  objection^ 
able  to  the  government.  Accordingly,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  for  an  addreffi  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  approving  of  the  proclamation,  and  pledging  the 
House  to  support  such  ftirther  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  mil  eifect.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  had  almost 
concluded,  Mr.  Grattan  and  several  others  of  the  liberal  members 
having  given  their  assent  to  the  proclamation,  when  Lord  Edward, 
as  if  unable  to  contain  himself,  started  up,  and  with  great  Tche- 
mence  said — -^^  Sir,  I  give  my  most  hearty  disapprobation  to  this 
address,  for  I  do  think  that  the  Lard  Lieutenant  and  ike  majariiy  tf 
this  House  are  the  iioorst  enemies  the  King  has.^  A  scene  of  immense 
confusion  and  uproar  immediately  took  place.  Attempts  were  made 
to  compel  the  indignant  member  to  apologize,  but  in  vain.  The 
explanation  which  he  gave  only  tended  to  make  matters  worse. 
The  subject  was  at  len^h  allowed  to  drop,  but  Lord  Edward  con- 
tinued his  opposition  to  the  govemment,*often  single-handed.  He 
especially  opposed  the  Gunpowder  Bill,  a  measure  very  van^ 
resembling  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  of  a  recent  date.  In  his  opposRion 
to  this  measure  he  stood  almost  alone,  condemning,  with  great 
force,  the  clause  imposing  penalties  on  the  removal  of  arms  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  pronouncing  the  whole  Bill  to  be,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  penal  law.  Lord  Edward  also  strennbosiy 
resisted  the  Convention  Bill,  and  other  coercive  acts  of  the  sesstoa, 
— ^but  in  vain.  The  tide  of  corruption  rolled  on ;  and  the  ywang 
patriot  became  dismayed  and  sad  at  the  prospect.  Of  Mr.  Orattwi 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  oppoEdtion,  he  lost  all  hope.  *'The 
leaders  of  the  opposition,**  says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  January,  1794, 

"  are  all  afraid  of  the  people^  and  distrusted  by  them  of  course 

Grattan  1  can  make  nothing  of.  His  speech  last  night  on  the 
address  was  very  bad,  and  contained  the  worst  doctrine  ever  lakl 
down,  viz.,  that  this  country  is  bound,  right  or  wrong,  to  support 
England  in  any  war  she  may  nndertake.  If  there  is  no  drriaios  on 
the  address,  I  shall  not  go  to  Parliament  again  during  the  sesnon. 
It  is  in  tain  to  look  to  that  quarter  for  any  he^ ;  and  if  the  oeople 
donH  help  themselves,  why  they  must  suffer.  Lord  Edwarasmat 
almost  the  whole  of  the  year  1794  in  retirement,  at  Mr.  Cotiolly^s 
lodge,  Kildare,— dividing  his  time  between  his  affectionate  'wift, 
his  child,  and  his  flowers.  The  letters  which  he  addressed  to  hb 
mother  during  this  period,  are  brimful  .of  tenderness  and  low^  to 
an  almost  feminine  degree.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imamM,  i»b- 
serves  his  excellent  biographer  Moore,  that  thisoodki  be  the  same 
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man,  "  who,  but  a  year  or  two  after;  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
rebel  myriads,  negociated  oa  the  frontiers  of  France  for  an  alliance 
a^[ainst  lE)ngl^d,  and  but  seldom  laid  down  his  head  on  his  pillow 
at  mghi  without  a  jprospect  of  being  summoned  thence  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  the  field.  The  government  (continues  Moore)  that  could 
drive  such  a  man  into  resistance — ^and  there  were  hundreds  equal 
to  him  in  goodness,  if  not  in  heroism,  so  driven — ^is  convicted  by 
titts  very  result  alone,  without  any  further  inquiry  into  its  history*^* 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1796,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  entered  the  society  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
It  was  joined,  about  the  same  time,  by  Arthur  0''Connor,  Dr. 
M'^Neven,  and  many  other  men  of  virtue,  ability,  and  influence, 
i¥ho  now  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  the  people  of  Ireland  was, 
to  use  Lord  Edward's  words,  to  ''  help  themselves.''^  The  society 
waa  now  entirely  reconstructed ;  and  it  became  converted  into  a 
perfect  military  confederation.  ^^A  republican  government,  ^nd 
separation  from  England,'"  were  now  the  fixed  objects  of  the 
leaders.  It  was  also  resolved,  about  the  beginning  of  1796,  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  vnth  the  French  government  to  supply 
them  with  military  aid ;  and  an  Irish  agent  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent Ireland  at  the  Republican  court.  This  representative  was 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  banished  secretarv  of  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, who  again  proved  his  extraordinary  skill  and  abilities  in  the 
course  of  his  fiimous  negociation  with  the  French  government. 

The  hijstory  of  this  negociation  and  its  results  reads  like  a  chapter 
of  romance.  It  has  been  related  by  Tone  himself  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, some  time  since  published  by  his  son — certainly  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  we  have  ever  read.  Tone  bid  a  hasty  adieu 
to  Ireland  in  June  1795,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  implicated  in  the 
ca^aof  Jackson,  the  French  agent.  He  had  scarcely  landed  in 
America,  with  his  wife  (a  noble  woman),  and  his  two  children, — 
and  proceeded  to  settle  himself  and  family  at  Princetown,  New  Jer- 
sey, ere  letters  arrived  from  Ireland,  from  his  friends  Keogh,  Russell, 
and  Simms,  informing  him  that  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  was 
advancing  rapidly  towards  republicanism,  and  pressing  him  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  ftdfil  the  promise  he  had  made  at  his  departure, 
and  to  force  his  way  to  the  French  government,  in  order  to  suppli- 
eate  their  assistance.  Tone  immediately  handed  the  letters  to  his 
wife  and  desired  her  opinion ;  and  the  noble  woman,  believing  the 
eaU  to  be  that  of  his  country,  urged  him  immediately  to  set  out. 
He  did  so ;  and  reached  Havre  with  a  small  sum  of  money  in  bis 
pocket,  with  not  a  friend  in  France,  almost  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  having  as  his  only  credentials  two  votes  of  thanks  of 
the  Catholic  committee,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Belfast  Volunteers, 
eleetii^  him  an  honorary  member.  Yet,  with  honesty,  earnestness, 
and  Keal  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  Tone  felt  of  good  courage,  and 
made  his  way  direct  to  Paris.     There,  an  atom  m  a  vast  city,  soli- 

•  HooM^t  n/e  af  Lord  Mtk^ard  JFiff^geraM,  tpI.  i^  p.  225« 
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tary  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  his  vast  design  still  bore  him  up. 
After  some  preliminary  negociation  with  one  Madgetts,  a  govern- 
ment official,  Tone  mustered  sufficient  daring  to  present  himself  to 
Camot,  the  president  of  the  Directory.  The  following  is  Tone"? 
own  account  of  the  interview : — 

"  I  began  the  discourse  by  saying,  in  horrible  French,  that  I 
had  been  informed  he  spoke  English.    ^A  little,  sir,  but  I  peroeWe 
you  speak  French,  and  if  you  please,  we  will  converse  in  that  lan- 
guage/    I  answered  still  in  my  jargon,  that  if  he  could  have  the 
patience  to  endure  me,   I  would  endeavour,  and  only  prayed  him 
to  stop  me  when  I  did  not  make  myself  understood.     1  then  toH 
him  that  I  was  an  Irishman  ;  that  I  had  been  secretary  and  agent 
to  the  Catholics  of  that  countrv,   who  were  about   8,000,000  of 
people  ;    that  I  was  also  in  perfect  possession  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Dissenters,  who  were  at  least  900,000,  and  that  I  unshed  to 
communicate  with  him  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.     He  stop- 
ped me  here  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  numbers  being  so  great 
as  I  represented.     I  answered  a  calculation  had  been  made  within 
these  few  years,  grounded  on  the  number  of  houses,  which   was       I 
ascertained  for  purposes  of  revenue ;   that,  by  that  calculation,  the       ' 
people  of  Ireland  amounted  to  4,100,000,  an&  it  was  acknowledged       | 
to  be  considerably  under  truth.     He  seemed  a  little  surprised  at        , 
this,  and  I  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  sentiments  of  all  those  peo- 
ple were  nnanimous  in  favonr  of  France,  and  eager  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  England.     He  asked  me  then   "  what  they  wanted."^ 
I  said,    ^^An  armed   force   in  the   commencement,  for   a   paint 
d"  appui,  until  they  could  organize  themselves,  and  imdonbtedly  a 
supply  of  arms  and  some  money.     I  added  that  I  had  already 
delivered  in  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  ;   and  that  I  was  preparing  another,  which  would  explain 
to  him,  in  detail,  all  that  I  knew  on  the  subject,  better  than  I 
could  in  conversation.    He  then  said,  ^^  We  shall  see  those  memo- 
rials."*^   The  organizer  of  victory  proceeded  to  ask  me,  '*  Were  there 
not  some  strong  places  in  Ireland  V     I  answered  I  knew  of  none, 
but  some  works  to  defend  the  harbour  of  Cork.     He  stopped  me 
here,  saying,  "  Ay  Cork  !  but  may  it  be  necessary  to  land  there  P 
By  which  I  had  perceived  he  had  been  organizing  a  little  already 
in  his  own  mind.      I  answered,  I  thought  not.     That  if  a  landing 
in  force  were  attempted,  it  would  be  better  near  the  capital  for 
obvious  reasons ;  if  with  a  small  army,   it  should  be  in  the  north, 
rather  than  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  reasons  which  he  would  find 
in  my  memorials.     He  then  asked  me,  "  Might  there  not  be  some 
danger  or  delay  in  a  longer  navigation  !'^    I  answered,  it  would  not 
make  a  diflerencc  of  two  days,  which  was  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  advantages.     I  then  told  him  that  I  came  to  France  by 
direction  and  concurrence  of  the  men,  who   (and  here  I  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  French  word,  with  which,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  be 
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supplied  me,)  guided  the  two  great  parties  I  had  mentioned.  This 
satisfied  me  clearly  that  he  attended  to  and  understood  me/^ 

Tone  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  his  scheme  upon  the  attention 
of  \h»  French  government,  and  an  invasion  of  Ireland  wais  resolved 
upon.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  2,000  men;  hut  Tone 
ridiculed  the  idea,  and  said  "  thev  might  as  well  send  twenty." 
They  were  then  persuaded  to  send  8,000  men  with  50,000  stand 
of  arms.*  At  levgth  General  Hoche  was  induced  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  e^cpedition,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  much 
larger  force  than  even  Tone  had  demanded.  Toners  finances 
\rere  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  state,  about  thirteen  louis  d'ors  ; 
but  he  was  opportunely  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  being  ap- 
pointed a  chef  de  brigade  in  the  French  service,  with  the  usual  rank 
and  emoluments. 

In  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  Tone'^s  forcible  representa- 
tions^ it  was  intimated  to  the  Directory  of  the  United  Irishmen,"!- 
tliat  the  French  government  was  disposed  to  assist  them  with  mili- 
tary aid  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  and  establish 
a  Republic.  The  Irish  executive  returned  for  answer,  that  "they 
accepted  the  offer,  on  condition  that  the  French  would  come  as 
€iUies  anli/^  and  consent  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
government,  as  Rochambeau  did  in  America."  Many  of  the  United 
Irishmen  were  not  a  little  jealous  of  foreign  influence,  and  feared 
lest  their  country  might  at  some  future  period  be  exchanged  with 
England  for  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  or  become,  instead  of  a  pro- 
vince of  England,  a  mere  appanage  of  France.  "  I,  for  one,'"*  said 
^Volfe  Tone,  "will  never  be  accessory  to  subjecting  my  country  to 
the  control  of  France,  merely  to  get  rid  of  that  of  England.'''*  The 
French  Directory,  however,  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Irish  leaders. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  for  invasion  and  insur- 
rection, the  government  proceeded  in  its  wild  career  of  coercion. 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  measures  passed  this  session  was  the  In- 
surrection Act,  making  it  death  for  any  one  to  take  an  oath  of 
association.  Another  act  was  passed  allowing  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
power  to  proclaim  counties  under  military  law,  and  granting  to 
magistrates  the  power  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the  suspected, 
and  transport  them  on  shipboard  without  trial.     Acts  of  indemnity 


Tone*8  scheme  of  operation  was — to  land  near  Beliast,  and  posh  on  immediatdj^  to  take 

rasion  of  Fews  mountains,  which  cover  the  province  of  Ulster,  until  the  native  forces  could 

raised  and  aimed ;  and,  if  possible,  a  second  landing  vas  to  be  made  in  the  Bay  of  Qalway, 


possession  of  Fews  mountains,  which  cover  the  province  of  Ulster,  until  the  native  forces  could 
be  raised  and  aimed ;  and,  if  possible,  a  second  landing  was  to  be  made  in  the  Bay  of  Qalway, 
which  armv  should  cover  itself,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Shannon,  breaking  down  most  of  the 


bridges  ana  fortifying  the  remainder.  Thus,  half  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  most  discontented 
part,  wonld  almost  immediately  be  in  the  possession  of  the  invadinff  force.  Dr.  M*Nevin,  in  his 
Memoir  to  the  French  Directory,  recommended  as  the  best  places  nir  debarkation,  Oyster  Haven 
in  the  South,  and  Lough  Swillcy  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

^  The  Irish  Directory  had  not  yet  been  fairly  established.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
Ulster  managed,  at  this  time,  the  affi&irs  of  the  Union.  According  to  the  new  oiganization,  the 
colonels  of  eacn  county  or  ten  town  Baronials,  representing  batallions  of  six  nundxed  men, 
sent  in  the  names  of  three  persons  to  tbe  Directory,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  by  it  adjutant- 
general  of  the  county,  who  communicated  dii^tly  with  the  Executive. 
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for  magistrates  guilty  of  iUcml  pioc6«dii^p-7|[v^j^  L^fd  I4ei^ 
tenant  power  to  arrest  witooni^  lMul---e^bIishing  the  Womwy 
corps,  and  liceosing  tlie  introduction  of  foreign  tnHxpp — t]^e6e  aod 
kindred  measnrea  were  now  enacted  in  rftpid  mcc^mion. 

These  san^inary  measures  only  determined  the  United Inshmcii 
to  persevere  m  their  illegal  undertakings.  In  order  to  stttle  Uie 
terms  of  their  agreement  with  France,  they  now  resolred  to  teod 
over  a  trusty  deputation  to  negociate  a  treaty.  For  this  pnrpos. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur  O  Connor  were  deputy 
an  embassy,  and  they  accordingly  set  out  for  France  about  the  eij4 
of  May.  Mr,  O'Connor  alone  was  allowed  to  emter  the  Fieocp 
territory,  Lord  Edward's  marriage  to  a  French  womax^  s[iP|K)se(ito 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  proving  an  objection  to  ms  erod- 
ing the  frontier.  Mr.  O'Connor  had  an  interview  with  Genenl 
Hoche,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  intended  invasion  were  tkn 
arranged. 

The  army  assembled  by  Hoche  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  con- 
sisted of  15,000  men,  forming  the  dite  of  the  French  army.  They 
were  supported  by  a  strong  force  of  artillery ;  a  large  supply  of 
cannon  was  also  taken,  together  with  about  50,000  stand  of  arms 
for  the  insurgent  population.  The  armament  in  which  this  power- 
fill  military  force  embarked,  consisted  of  17  sail  of  the  line,  1^ 
frigates,  and  an  equal  number  of  transports,  making  in  all  43  «a3. 
General  Hoche  had  pledged  himself  that  the  expedition  should  set 
out  in  the  course  of  the  autumn*;  but  owing  to  delays  of  vanoufi 
kinds,  and  especially  to  the  want  of  efficient  seamen,  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  December  that  the  armament;  sailed  from  Brest.  Toae 
embarked  on  board  the  Indomptable,  ot*  ,80  fluns  ;  and,,  when  lie 
left  the  coast  of  France,  he  was  in  hicrh  glee.  %ut  scarcely  had  tie 
armament  left  the  shore,  when  a  feaifrd  storm  came  on,  which  sepa- 
rated the  fleet ;  and  Hoche,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  "^ 
driven  back  to  port.  Thirty-five  sail,  however,  reached  the  Irisb 
coast  in  company.  Here  they  encountered  another  tremesdoos 
gale  which  still  further  reduced  the  fleet  to  sixteen  sail,  including 
nine  or  ten  of  the  line,  with  6,500  troops  on  board.  They  wece 
now  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  though  crippled  in  their  force,  Groucb^, 
the  second  in  command,  urged  by  the  solicitations  of  Tonei  resolved 
to  proceed  with  the  enterprize,  and  to  kmd  his  troops  as  soon  asl>^ 
could  reach  the  shore.  But  the  wind  continued  to  blow  rigbt 
ahead,  the  gale  increased  to  a  hnnicaae,  and  at  length  die  Up 
were  forced  to  cut  their  cables  and  put  out  to  sea.  **  We  hai^ 
now,''  says  Tone,  in  his  journal,  dated  December  the  26lli,«^**  ^ 
have  now  been  rix  days  in  Bantry  Bav,  within  five  hundred  JB(^ 
of  the  shore,  without  being  able  to  effectuate  a  landing ;  we  bate 
been  dispersed  four  times  in  five  days ;  and  at  this  moment,  of  felt j- 
three  sau,  of  which  this  expedition  consisted,  we  can  mnsier  of  »! 
mzes  but  fourteen.  There  only  wants  our  fiEdlinj^  in  with  the  fii^^ 
to  complete  our  destruction ;  and  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
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past,  tlierb  seemff  erery  probability  that  that  will  not  be  wanting.'' 
T'one,  however,  was  mistaken.  The  battered  remains  of  the 
fleet  reached  Brest  on  the  first  of  Jannaiy,  1797.  They  lelBt,  forty- 
three  8^1 :  they  returned,  seven  sail.  Dnrin^  the  entire  voyage, 
going  and  coming,  they  did  not  meet  with  a  smgle  English  ship  of 
"tear.  Hoche  himself,  after  having  made  an  equally  fruitless  visit 
to  Bantiy  Bay,  where  he  could  not  find  a  single  sail  of  his  scattered 
fleet,  returned  td  France  cast  down  with  disappointment.  Such 
tras  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  expedition,  which,  under  more 
&VourabIe  circumstances,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  would 
have  Accomplished  the  conquest  of  Ireland  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  coasts  were  unprotected,  the  country  was  utterly  defenceless, 
and  ahnost  the  entire  population  wero  eager  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  government.  But  the  winds  and  the  waves  ruled  otherwise, 
and  Ireland  was  destined  still  to  remain  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  alaQn  of  the  government,  and  the  excited  hopes  and  fears 
of  the.  people,  while  the  French  armament  hovered  about  the  Irish 
coast,  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  moment  was  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all.  A  change  of  wind  for  an  hour  would  have  brought 
a  hostile  army  upon  the  Irish  shores  ;  the  peasantry  would  have 
rushed  to  join  them,  and  the  imperial  government,  supported  only 
by  a  disafiected  army,  would  have  ceased  to  rule  in  Ireland  Never 
had  the  country  experienced  an  hour  of  greater  excitement.  All  the 
disposable  mihtary  force  of  the  country  was  marched  to  the  South  ; 
confusion,  disorder,  and  want  of  discipline,  marking  the  advance  of 
the  army.  No  rising,  however,  as  yet  took  place  among  the  people ; 
for  the  intelligence  of  an  invasion  came  upon  the  great  mass  of  them 
with  surprise.*  But  the  danger  passed  by;  the  French  fleet  was 
defbated  by  the  elements ;  the  excitement  of  the  people  became 
subdued ;  and  the  government  recovered  from  its  alarm. 

There  was  yet  time  for  the  government  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
Kty  of  Ireland,  by  granting  justice  to  the  people,  and  thus  preserv- 
ing it  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  And  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  that  they  exerted  themselves  at 
this  juncture  to  effect  a  reconcilement  between  the  People  and  the 
State.  They  now  held  a  communication  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  and  induced  Mr.  Ponsonby  to 
hring  forward  a  modified  measure  of  Reform.-f*     It  was  supposed 

*  One  of  the  pgnncipal  canfes  of  the  allef^ed  Biu^rmge  of  the  expeditiod,  -vnui  attribated  bv 
tb«  pioecfciry  of  the  United  Iriahmen,  to  the  circumatance  of  their  being  left  by  the  French 
government  .in  total  ignorance  of  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the  descent  was  to  bo  made. 
Arthur  OXSonnor  ttatea,  there  are  only  two  penoas  now  living  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
^Uw  wbera  the  disembarkation  was  originally  int^ed  to  have  been  effected. — Maoobm*i 
IJnUed  Irishmen. 

•f>  Th9  leading  features  ia  the  proposed  plan  of  reform  are  contained  in  the  following  resolo- 
tioM  :— 

*'  That  H  b  in^Bpeiunbly  neeefltarr  to  a  faudataental  Reform  df  the  Beprwentation  that  all 
diaabiliti^a,  on  aceouat  of  religion,  be  for  ever  aboli»hed,  and  that  Catholics  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  legislature,  and  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  in  the  same  extent,  &c.  za  Protestants  now 
are.  ' 
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that,  if  this  measure  had  Dassed,  all  communicatioB  betw^een  the 
executive  of  the  Union  ana  the  Fiench  government  would  have 
been  at  an  end ; — ^in  fiu^t,  a  statement  to  this  effect  was  made  in  the 
Memoir  delivered  to  the  Irish  government  bj  Messrs.  Emmett^ 
O'Connor,  and  M'Neven.  All  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  pdicv 
of  the  government,  were  soon  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Mr. 
Ponsonby'^s  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House,  accompanied  by  aggra- 
vating circumstances  on  the  part  of  ministers.  Grattan  took  that 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  whole  policy  of  the  gorrem- 
ment,  and  of  announcing  the  determination  of  himself  and  firiends 
henceforward  to  absent  themselves  from  Parliament : — "  Having 
no  hopes  left,''  he  said,  ^^  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  havmg^  dis- 
charged our  duties,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more ;  and  after  this 
day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Commons*'"  Grattan  then,  fid- 
lowed  bv  Curran,  Ponsonby,  and  the  small  minority  which  jret 
remainea  in  Opposition,  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Commons  in 
disgust.  Parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  Grattan  declined 
becoming  a  candidate  for  Dublin,  or  any  other  place.  **  When  the 
country  is  put  down,''  said  he,  in  his  address  to  his  constitoenis, 
"  the  press  destroyed,  and  public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising the  right  of  petition  are  threatened  or  dispersed,  I  agree 
with  you  that  a  general  election  is  no  more  than  an  opportunit^r  to 
.exercise,  fty  permission  of  the  army^  the  solitary  privilege  of  return- 
ing a  few  representatives  of  the  people  to  a  ELouse  occupied  by  th$ 
representatives  of  boroughs^'' 

The  government  now  j^oceeded  in  its  career  of  persecution,  with 
more  daring  recklessness  than  ever.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  inquisitorial  committees 
were  established  under  the  name  of  secret  committees,  and  every 
other  device  was  employed  which  could  torture  the  people  into 
outbreak  and  rebellion.  A  licentious  soldiery  was  let  loose  upon 
the  country.  They  dispersed  in  small  cantonments  through  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  districts,  and,  under  pretence  of  searching 
for  the  disaffected,  they  committed  the  most  dreadful  depredations. 
The  people  naturally  ned  at  their  approach,  and  their  flight  was  at 
once  construed  into  guilt :  disappointed  of  their  victims,  the  soldi^ 
laid  waste,  with  indiscriminate  lury,  houses,  furniture,  com,  cattle, 
and  sometimes  innocent  and  unoffending  inmates  perished  in  the 
flames  which  enveloped  their  property  in  ruin.    In  this  work  of 

*'  That  it  is  the  indispensable  rigbt  of  the  people  of  Irdand  to  be  fnUy  and  ftiily  lepmrntel 
in  PtfUament. 

**  Thai,  in  order  that  tho  people  may  be  fbllr  enabled  to  exercise  tiiat  tight,  the  ptivilefe  of 
letominff  members  for  dties,  boroughs,  &c.  in  uie  present  form,  shall  cease  \  that  each  ooim^  \ft 
divided  mto  distriots,  oon^ting  of  6000  houses  each,  each  district  to  letom  two  mcmftstt  to 
Parliament. 

**  That  all  pemons  poMemixig  itediold  property  to  (he  amotmt  of  forty  pounds  per  amnoe ;  aU  pcn- 
■eeeed  of  leasehold  interests  of  the  Tidae  of  ;  alt  poseeoed  of  «  beawef 

the  Taloe  of  ;  aU  who  have  resided  for  a  eertaio  nwnber  of  yean  hs  any  gi«et 

ettv  or  town,  following  a  tiado :  and  all  who  shall  be  &<ee  of  aoy  cityj  5(c.,  by  baith>  i 
tode,  ahaO  rote  for  members  of  parliament. 

"  That  teats  Id  parliament  shall  endure  for  nmnber  of  years. 

CTbe  blanks  left  to  be  6ned  op  at  the  discretion  of  the  Houst^.] 
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destruction  and  rapine  the  Protestant  magistracy  and  Protestant 
clergy  trere  above  all  conspicuous.  Often  were  the  men  clothed  in 
the  sacred  mantle  of  religion  observed  the  most  blood-thirsty  and 
cruel  in  their  inflictions  on  the  defenceless  peasantry.*  In  the 
North  the  atrocious  instruments  of  these  men  were  the  Orange- 
men^-f"  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants,  and  entertaining  the 
most  implacable  hatred  towards  the  Catholic  population.  They 
burned  their  dwellings,  plundered  and  demolished  their  chapels, 
and  broke  loose  upon  them  with  the  iiiry  as  of  demons.  Thousands 
of  the  Catholic  peasantry  were  forcibly  expelled  from  their  homes : 
in  the  year  1794,  "  it  was  generally  believed  (says  Plowden)  that 
7,000  Catholics  had  been  forced  or  burned  out  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  that  the  ferocious  banditti  who  had  expelled  them, 
had  been  encouraged,  connived  at,  and  protected  by  the  govern- 

*  I  knev  a  Tevexeod  diTine  in  the  Tieliutjr  of  the  oupitil,  who  having  bimit  tha  property  of  »  retpeola 
ble  fanner  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  a  pamhioner  of  bis  own,  returned  back  to  &e  scene  of  connagra- 
ftkm,  and  with  Alt  oien  hand  eomtmUed  to  the  flama  two  9ack$  </  com  and  meal  which  the  onhappy 
Doocher,  with  the  wsistance  of  her  female  dome»tic!«,  had  secreted,  to  feed,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  her 
hocttetos  and  unprotected  children ;  and  yet  the  perpetrator  of  this  disgraoeftd  outrage  was  promoted  to 
hi^  honours  and  emolument  in  the  church— ajust  reward  for  his  humanity  and  moral  virtues," — Tkbx>- 
l3«o*s  Narrative  of  the  Irish  liebellion,  p.  87. 

*f  The  famous  society  of  Oranffemon  originated  in  the  Peep^f^-Dau-Boya  factions,  which 
fpraag  up  about  the  year  1784,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  They  were  also  known  by  the  name 
of  ^  PrtOettmiU  Boys  "  and ''  Wreckers  *' ;  but  afterwards  merged  into  the  society  of ''  Orange- 
men^  The  object  of  the  ^  Pecp-o-Dav  Boys  ^  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  entire  expul- 
^.-    „j  '^  _-„!..i_    __^ .._    *  A    ,r<_.,..i. ,  .,__      •"*^- were  BO  called  ("Peep  of 

Catholic  Tictims  at  a  very 


eion,  and  if  possil^jp,  eztiination  of  tne  Catholic  population.  They  were  so 
Day  **  and  "^  Break  of  Day  *'  boys  ),  from  yisiting  the  houses  of  their  Catholic 
oarly  hour  in  the  morning  to  searcn  for  arms,  &c.,  when  they  generally  took  the  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  all  within  doors,  half-murdering  them,  breaking  the  furniture,  and 
perlMpa  lettuig  fire  to  the  house.  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  ezamioation  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  on  Orange  institutions,  said  that  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  heard  sometimes  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  Catholic  houses  being  wrecked  in  a  night,  and  some  destroyed.  All  this  was  done 
\Ff  tbe  said  Peep-o>Day  Boys  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  religion  !-*for  theirs  was  a  great  reli- 
gious effort  to  uproot  Romanism — the  summary  notice  which  thery  posted  on  the  doors  of  their 
Catholic  victims,  being  that  celebrated  motto  of  CromwelPs  **  To  Hell  or  Connaught**  The 
Catholics,  to  defend  Uiemselves  from  the  assaults  of  their  advenaries,  associated  themselves 
together,  under  tbe  title  of  ^  Defenders^  and  their  oraanization  soon  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Their  obiect,  at  first,  was  simply  self-protection;  out  as  their  views  enlarged,  they  became 
political  in  their  objects,  and  afterwards  generally  merged  into  the  societies  of  United  IrishmeD. 
The  quarrels  between  the  Peep-o*-I>ay  Boys  and  the  Defenders  were  generally  conducted  with 
the  bitterest  animosity,  and  were,  not  unfreouontly,  accompanied  with  much  blood-shed.  One  of 
their  contests,  known  ss  the  Battle  of  the  Diamond,  is  almost  as  famous  in  the  North  as  the 
Battle  ef  the  Boyne.  It  happened  as  follows :— Several  furious  skirmishes  having  taken  place 
in  Armagh  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties,  and  several  lives  having  been  lost,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  tnico  for  a  certain  period.  A  meeting  took  plaee  at  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Diamond,  at  which  a  Protestant  gentleman  on  the  one  Band,  uid  a  Roman  Catholic  cleigymsa 
on  the  other,  bound  themselves  for  their  respective  parties,  that  peace  should  be  strictly  preserved 
for  a  period  named.  A  party  of  Defendeis,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  a  trea^  nad  been 
■greed  upon,  fixed  at  the  gentleman  on  his  way  heme,  and  attacked  his  partv  on  the  following 
day.  Thus  exasperated,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  resort  to  arms :  they  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers, well-anned  and  provisioned,  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Diamond— the  hostile  armies 
fronting  each  other.  A  furious  battle  commenced  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1795;  but,  fortu* 
nately,  before  much  mischief  could  be  done— though  several  lives  wore  lost,  the  rival  bodies  were 
aepaimted  by  tho  arrival  of  the  military,  who  lent  their  murderous  aid  to  the  Protestant  faction  in 
dispersing  the  opposite  party.  It  was  out  of  thu  affray  that  the  Orange  societies  arose.  The 
first  was  formed  on  the  same  day,  among  some  of  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest. 
Tber  soon  extended  all  over  the  North ;  and  as  they  were  found  to  be  most  useful  instruments 
by  tae  government,  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  magistrates  and  cler^,  and  grew  up  into  a 
xDoat  formidable  oiganization.  Their  ferodous  cruelty  increased  with  their  strength,  until  they 
became  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  all  ranks  of  the  people.  One  of  their  oaths  was  that  of 
extermination  to  all  Catholics  ;~and  this  is  the  association  that  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  whose  members  were  patronited  and  pensioned  by  it  for  their  *■  services* 
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ment.^    As  aa  instanoe  of  their  atrocity  in  amother  part  oF  ttie 
eountr  J,   Teeling  stateo^  that  in  the  coiinty  of  Wexford  alooe, 
thirty-two  Roman  Catholic  chapels^were  burnt  within  a  period  of 
less  than  two  months^  while  the  destruction  of  domestic  propeitv 
kept  fall  pace  in  proportion  with  the  sacrilegioaB  confi^prati<m.t 
The  encouragement  which  the  goremment  gave  to  these  atroeioos 
proceedings,  deepened  the  conviction  in  the  minda  of  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  Irish  people,  that  the  state  had  now  entirely  forfeited 
all  claim  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  their  dufy  to 
obey  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  offer  it  their  sternest  resisiaiKe. 
Goaded  by  their  sufferings,  the  people  would  now  hare  risen  i& 
«rms,  but  for  the  extreme  caution  of  their  ohie&«     The  Nortfaen 
Irish  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  restrained  ;  the  Ulster 
men  amounted  to  about  100,000,  organisied  and  r^taented,  \>^asr 
im  itHT  action.     Disaffection  had  now  spread  amongst  the  Iriak 
soldiery  in  the  garrisfm  of  Dublin ;   numbers  of  tibem  had  been 
diaken  in  their  allegiance  by  the  United  Iridimen ;   and  a  nnme' 
reus  body  of  the  garrison  Imd  eren  offered  to  put  the  disaffected 
in  possession  of  the  metropohs ;  whilst  the  counties  of  Lein$ter 
'  were  ready  to  pour  in  reinforcements  on  all  sides.     The  Leinster 
leaders,  however,  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass — ^neyer  to  fetoiD- 
They  were  afraid  to  show  themselves  until  the  expected  succoor 
ftavcL  France  had  arrived,  and  they  succeeded  in  ^straining  the 
'  Ulster  Irishmen  by  the  assurances  that  such  a  force  wae  preparifig 
to  aid  them  as  would  put  success  beyond  a  doubt.     Thisdekj 
proved  fatal  to  the  cause ;    for  the  unity  and  strength  <^  the  party 
was  now  irretrievably  injured/   The  Northerns,  disgusted  aitJi  the 
timidity  of  the  Leinster  leaders,  and  wearied  out  by  the  delftjs^f 
France,  began  to  cool  in  their  zeal,  and  to  relax  in  their  exertions ; 
the  military,  who  had  been  corrupted,  by  degrees  returned  to  tbeir 
allegiance  ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  the  government  were  enabled 
to  pour  fresh  troops  into  the  country,  to  organize  the  Orange  yeo- 
manry and  militia,  and  to  complete  all  their  means  of  defence  in 
case  of  a  rising  of  the  people. 

The  executive  of  the  Union  now  pressed  the  French  government 
to  dispatch  to  them  their  promised  aid.  In  the  Spring  of  1797, 
they  dispatched  Mr.  Lewins  to  Paris,  with  powers  to  act  as  their 
accredited  minister  to  the  French  Republic,  and  to  effect,  if  pos- 
sible, a  loan  of  half-a-million  sterling.  To  hasten  the  preparations 
for  an  invasion.  Dr.  M^Neven,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  body,  was  dispatched  to  Paris  on  a  special  mission,  in  the 
month  of  June.  These  missions  met  with  complete  success,  and 
the  French  Directory  displayed  every  wish  to  promote  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Executive.  A  powerful  armament  was  prepared  in 
the  Texel,  the  Dutch,  being  eager  this  time  to  secure  w  whole 
glory  of  the  expedition,  if  it  succeeded.    The  armament  conststed 

•  PLowi>«ii't  HUtmry,  ▼.  li,  p.  377.  f  Tkeliko'i  JVorrw/iiw,  p.  1«7. 
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of  16  sail  of  the  line,  10  frigates,  27  sail  of  transports,  having  on 
board  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  15,000  troops  in  the  best  Condi** 
tidn.  But  the  good  genius  of  England  again  prevailed.  Having 
delayed  the  embarkation  beyond  the  favourable  moment — namely, 
when  England  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  her  fleet  by  the 
mutrny  at  the  Nore,  and  a  portion  of  the  very  squadron  watching 
off  the  Texcl  had  deserted  to  the  mutineers, — contrary  winds  set 
in,  and  detained  the  fleet  until  the  provisions  laid  in  for  the  troops 
were  exhausted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  disembark  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  English  fleet,  whose  mutiny  had  been  quel- 
led, assembled  in  great  mroe  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  under 
Admiral  Duncan, — when  the  Dutch  government,  in  a  momoit  of 
phrenzy,  ordered  their  admiral  to  put  to  sea  and  bring  them  to  aa 
engagement.  A  severe  battle  took  place  ofi^  Oamperdown,  when 
the  Dutch,  who  were  inferior  in  the  number  of  guns  and  weight  of 
metal,  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  ships 
were  captured  by  the  English.  Thus  was  England  again  saved 
from  the  risk  of  destruction  by  the  intervention  of  the  winds,  aad 
"by  the  infatuation  and  folly  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  her. 

The  military  force  with  which  the  Irish  patriots  were  now  prepared 
to  support  the  invading  armies  of  France  and  of  Holland,  was  of 
the  most  formidable  description.  Making  every  allowance  for  old 
and  inefficient  members,  there  were  not  fewer  than  300,000  men  in 
connexion  wit)i  the  United  Irishmen  in  1797,  who  were  ready  to 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  The  total  number  enrolled 
was  500,000.*  In  the  beginning  of  1798,  a  Military  Committee 
was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  invaders  when  they  landed,  or,  to  conduct  an  insurrection 
if  fobced  to  it  before  they  came.     The  head  of  this  Committee  was 

•  With  rNpeet  to  the  entire  force  armed  ibrougbout  the  oovntry,  as  Mtimated  by  Ijord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  when  a  rising  wu  eventually  determined  on  in  the  montb  of  March,  1798, 
the  particulars  are  specified  in  a  document  presented  by  Lord  Edward  to  that  man,  whole  mame 
and  noeorieky  are  nerer  likely  to  be  forgotten,  in  hie  own  coantry  at  least  ^to  Hr»  Tbwpaa  R«y- 
oolds,  the  inforaer.    The  document  referred  to  is  dated  26  th  February,  1798. 

Armed  Men.  '  Finances  in  hand. 


Ulster     . 

Ifvnster 
KUdare 
Wicklow 
Bnblin    . 
Dublin  City    . 
Qneen*s  County 
Kinff*s  County 
Gartow 
Kilkenny 
Meath 


llO^dO 

100^634 

10,863 

12,895 

S,0)0 

2;177 

11,689 

8,600 

624 
1,400 


£436 

2 

4 

147  17 

3 

110  17 

7 

98 

6 

4 

87 

2 

6 

321 

17  11 

91 

2 

1 

21  11 

8 

49 

2  10 

10 

2 

3 

171 

2 

1 

Total  .  279,896         £1,485    4    9 

By  this  document  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  armed  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try, was  estimated  by  Lord  Edward  at  279,896. 

Bat  from  anodier  souree,  aad  one  whose  authenticity  is  unqueationable,  the  wnter  hsfl  '^•■J^iJS 
know  that  Loid  Edward  imagined  that  when  once  he  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  100,000 
effective  men  might  be  immSiatcly  expected  to  rally  round  it.— Maddem^b  United  IrUhmen^ 
ToL  i.,  p.  170—1. 
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Lord  Edward  Fitzj^rald,  and  the  members  of  it  w«re  the  Mes!sr». 
O'Connor,  Emmett,  ♦  Bond,  M'Neren,  and  M'Cormick.  A  de- 
tailed plan  of  insurrection  was  drawn  u^  by  the  Directory  at  Dnb- 
lin,  and  ready  to  be  acted  on  at  the  command  of  the  leaders ;  bat 
a  blow  was  now  about  to  be  struck  at  the  leaders  themselves,  which 
frustrated  all  their  designs,  caused  the  insurrection  prematoielj  to 
explode,  and  entailed  ruin  and  death  on  tens  of  thonsaiids  of  victims. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  goyemment  knew  of  evexy 
important  proceeding  of  the  United  Irishmen  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  secret  operations.  Lord  Clare  acknowledged  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  in  1801,  that  ^Uhe  United  Irishmen  vrbo 
negociated  with  the  Irish  government  in  1798,  had  diaeloeed  nothing 
which  the  King'^s  ministers  were  not  acquainted  with  beferf." 
Copies  of  the  most  important  of  the  communicaticHis  wliicli  passed 
between  the  United  Society  and  the  French  Directory  were  in  their 
possession,  and  spies  and  informers  in  the  pay  of  the  government, 
were  in  almost  every  committee,  and  fully  acquainted  with  adl  tiie 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  The  government  also  succeeded 
m  bribing  many  of  the  confidential  law  agents  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. One  of  the  earliest  informers  was  Councillor  Leooftrd 
M'Nally,^  the  professional  advocate  of  the  Dublin  sodety,  and 

•  ThonM  AdUia  Emmett  was  a  bairiiter  of  ^reat  talent  and  eroiocnoe.  Prevlotti  to  bis  coo- 
nection  with  the  United  Irishmen,  he  was  occasionally  engiigcd  hv  them  as  counscL  AcconCoz 
to  tiM  Inturrection  Act,  the  adminittering  or  taking  of  the  Unitod  Ixishmen^  ostk  wu  a  MfH^/ 
vfenee.  The  foUowing  wat  the  oath :— "  I,  A.  B.,  in  the  praMDoe  of  God,  da  nledfe  myseif 
to  my  country,  that  I  will  use  all  my  ahilities  and  infiuenoo  m  the  attamoieat  or  an  impwtal 
and  adequate  repretentation  of  the  Irish  natkm  in  Pariiament ;  and  as  a  mean*  of  absolute  aad 
immediate  uecesaitT  in  the  establishment  of  the  chief  good  in  Inland,  I  wiU  eodctTOOf  as  Boeli 
as  lies  in  my  ability,  to  forward  a  brotherhood  of  afieetion,  an  identity  of  intorcals,  a  eoauDBiiiueQ 
of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irishmen  of  all  religions  'penoaaiont,  without  vUdu 
every  reform  in  Parliament  must  be  partial,  not  national,  inadequate  lo  the  wnnta,  delostre  to  lie 
wishes,  and  insufficient  to  the  freedom  and  happmess  of  the  country.**  Emnaett  was  onoeei»^ 
on  a  caae  before  Prime-Serjeant  Fitzgerald,  when  a  ci^iital  conyiction  had  been  obtained  onacrap 
of  administering  the  above  oath  ;  and  he  appeared  for  the  priaoners  on  a  metioii  b  antatof 
jtuigment  Af^er  slowly  and  emphatically  reading  aloud  the  oath,  he  proceeded  to  defend  it< 
obligations  with  great  power  of  reasoning,  and  oondnded  at  follows  :— "  My  Lords,  Here,  ia  Ike 
presence  of  this  legal  court,  thia  crowded  aaditory,~in  the  prence  of  that  Bdiag  that  sees  sad 
witnesses,  and  directs  this  judicial  tribunal,— here,  my  Lords,  I,  myself,  in  Uie  nresenes  of  CSad, 
declare,  /  take  the  oatn"  '  He  then  took  the  book  that  was  on  the  table,  kiased it, andstf 
down.     The  court  was  struck  with  amaaement ;  the  prisoners  received  a  lenient  aentence;  asd 


no  stops  were  taken  against  the  daring  barrister,  who  had  thus  publicly  and  aolemnly  lakea  tie 
proscnbed  United  Irishman's  oath- — -How  very  different  from  the  above  solemn  and  almost  sub- 
lime oath,  in  its  spirit  and  moral  purity,  was  the  celebrated  Charter  Toast  of  the  OraBgenxn, 
generally  drunk  with  the  Rmit^^  applause  on  the  night  of  the  Isi  of  July,  the  anniterssfT  « 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  Then  every  man  unbuttoned  the  knees  of  hia  breeooea,  and,  knc^ 
down  on  his  bare  joints  (what  blasphemv  l--yet  this  was  Loyalty  and  Profeeatantiam  I)  drunk  tke 
following  toast,  after  the  dictation  of  the  **  Mastei** : — **  The  glorious,  pious,  and  iDuasital 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William  :—notfoigetting  Oliver  CromwcU,  who  ssastcd 
in  redeeming  us  trom  popery,  slavery,  arbitrary  power,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes.   Mit 

we  never  want  a  Williamlte  to  kick  the of  a  Jacobite  Land  a for  the  Bitkap  </ 

Cork  I  And  he  that  wont  drink  this,  whether  he  be  priest,  bishop,  deacon^  beUo«s-U««^r. 
grave-digger  or  any  other  of  the  fraternity  of  the  dergy  ;— may  a  north  wind  blow  him  to  the 
south,  and  a  west  wind  blow  him  to  the  east  1  May  he  have  a  dark  night — a  lee^bore-^  i*d^ 
storm — and  a  leaky  vessel,  to  carry  him  over  the  river  Styx !   May  the  dog  Ceri«iif  wAi^ 

meal  of  his  r p,  and  Pluto  a  snuff-box  of  his  skull ;  and  may  the  Devil  jump  dova  bi» 

throat  with  a  red-hot  harrow,  with  every  pin  tear  out  a  gut,  and  bkw  him  with  a  ^sn  csnasc 
toh— 11    Amen!'' 

^  ITNally  waa  a  United  Irishman,  and  being  Mnerslly  employed  as  the  profosBoaal  advocstf 
of  the  claas  of  persons  of  that  Society  who  had  oeon  arrested  and  amigncd  on  the  dhsise  of 
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Avho  had  therefoxe  many  meao^i  of  private  iuformatioQ,  whidi  ten- 
dered him  of  great  service  to  the  govenunent.  Mr.  M"*Gucben, 
the  solicitor  of  the  XJDited  Irishmen  in  Belfast,  was  another  regular 
iuformer,  largely  paid*  and  afterwards  pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment.  Dattoa,  Hughes,  Newell,f  Armstrong,  Macguan,  Bird, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  caste,  belonged  to  tliat  infamous  horde 
of  miscreants,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  who  raised  them- 
selves to  wealth  and  importance  by  the  sale  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  their  countrymen.  In  addition  to  these,  a  regular  staff  of  mis- 
creants was  kept  up  by  the  government,  and  domiciled  within  the 
walls  of  the  cajstle.  V  iUany  and  crime  became  the  .most  humble 
instruments  of  the  State — ^hired  monsters  living  under  the  pro- 
teetioii  and  patronage  of  the  King's  ministers,  were  elevated  into 
importance  m  the  political  scale — ^reckless  ruffians,  who  rioted  on  the 
hire  of  perjury  and  blood,  were  trained  even  to  be  the  instruments 
of  justice  IX  Who  does  not  remember  Curran'^s  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of  this  awful  period,  and  his  denunciation — ^keen  as  lightning 
f  the  hideous  informer,  in  his  magnificent  speech  in  defence  of 


tx«aiOQ,biB  means  of  acquinDg  ioformation  were  very  considerable;  and  it  wa8  only  discoveied 
at  hia  deatli,  that  government  had  availed  themselves  of  his  knowledge,  and  had  conferred  a 
penaion  of  £300  a-year  upcm  him  for  his  prrrate  servicea. 

*  From  official  doeaments  in  cziatonoe,  it  appears  that  from  1799  to  1804,  ITGrncken  re- 
ceived £1,460  at  different  times,  l^m  the  goveomment.    He  was  afterwards  peniioiied. 

•f*  Of  al^thfl  wretches  of  ttiai  band  of  inibrmen,  who  rioted  on  tho  wages  of  iniouity  in  those 
fnpitfhl  time*— >tho  worst,  the  most  thoroughly  debased,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  was  cdward  John 
Newdl,  a  native  of  Downpatrick,  a  portrait  patntex  by  profession.  Treachery  seemed  to  be  the 
mling  passion  of  this  man*B  life.  To  every  friend  or  [tarty  he  connected  himself  with  he  was 
fiUse.  He  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  United  Irish  Sodetjr  professedly  to  prevent  the  morder  of 
an  ozctseman  named  Murdock.  He  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Murdock,  and 
then  robbed  him  of  tho  affections  of  his  wife.  Ho  became  one  of  the  regular  corps  of  ruffians, 
called  the  battalion  of  testimony,  who  had  apartments  provided  for  them  at  the  Castle,  within  the 
pirancts  of  that  place,  which  was  the  rendence  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  centre  of  the  official 
Irasfawsa  of  the  govemmeut  Having  sold  his  former  associates  to  the  government,  and  by  his 
own  account  bavins  been  the  cause  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  arrests,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  flight  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  from  their  halntations,  and  many  of  them  from 
tfadr  country,  in  consequence  of  the  informations  he  laid  against  them,—- he  next  betrayed  the 
Mvernment,  published  their  secrets,  and  fled  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Cktoke  to  that  of  tho 
NorUiera  United  Irishmen.  Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  there  is  some  doubt, 
but  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  barbarously  murdered,  by  the  pezBons  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen  after  his  removal  from  Bel&st.— Maddsv^s  ifmted  Irishmetiy  second 
series,  vol.  L,  p.  349. 

t  From  the  year  1796  to  1800,  a  set  of  miscreants,  steeped  in  crime,  sunk  in  debauchery,  prone  to 
Tiolenoe,  and  reckless  of  character,  constituted  what  is  called  '*  The  Major's  People.'*  A  number  of 
these  wretches  ware  domiciled  witliin  the  gates  of  the  Castle,  where  there  wens  re^ar  plaoes  of  enlertain- 
meut  allotted  for  ihcm,  contiguoas  to  the  viceroy's  palace ;  for  another  company  of  ihem,  a  house  was 
allotted  opposite  Kilmainham  gaol,  familiarly  known  to  this  people  by  the  name  of  the  "  Stag  House; " 
aad  for  one  batch  of  Uiem  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  liberty,  there  was  one  of  the  yards  of  that  pri- 
son and  thtt  surrounding  cells  assigned  to  them ;  which  is  stili  called  the  "  Stag  Yard."  These  persous 
were  considered  under  Uie  immediate  protection  of  M^jurs  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sandys,  and  to  interfere  with 
them  in  the  course  of  their  duties  as  spies  or  witnesses,  was  to  incur  the  venseanoe  of  their  i-edoubtable 
f«atroDS.  When  the  country  was  broken  down  stiffioiently  in  strength  and  spirit  to  effect  the  Caion, 
these  men  were  tamed  adrift  on  society.  A  great  many  of  them  took  to  desperate  courses,  and  acting 
under  the  dominion  of  violent  pasaions,  they  came  to  violent  ends.  The  common  people  aAoribed,  and 
to  this  day  continue  to  ascribe,  their  sudden  and  unprovided  deaths  to  tlie  divine  retribution.  The  com- 
mon expression  is,  "The  judgment  of  God  fell  on  them.*'  Some  of  the  men  expiated  their  subsequent 
crimes  ou  the  gallows ;  others  were  transported ;  several  committed  suicide :  many  of  them,  however, 
whose  guilt  was  of  as  deep  a  die  as  that  of  Crawley's  or  O'  Brien's,  were  men  who  could  uot  say  like  these 
unfortunate  persons  when  the  tUmes  of  public  commotion  were  at  an  eod~<-they  had  not  tlie  means  to 
live— but  their  ftui)eriors  in  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  their  cmj)loyor»  and  aocomplices,  who  superin- 
tended thirir  performances  in  the  witness-box  and  at  the  triangles,  who  witnessed  and  directed  their 
infliction  of  the  tortures  of  tlie  pitih.cap  and  the  taws,  still  hved  without  reproach,  but  it  could  not  be 
without- remone.^M A DDBM's  United  I righmen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3bO. 
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Fiimerty  i  After  refcning  to  ^  the  jfaols^  the  iendets,  the  giVbetSj 
the  connagratiDiift,  the  tnarders,  the  prochomtions  heaid  every  day 
in  the  stiwte,  and  §een  every  day  ia  the  ooimtry,''*  he  arised, — 
'^  Meroifu]  Ood  !  what  is  the  «tate  of  Ireland,  and  where  doll  yon 
find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land !  You  may  find  ham 
perhaps  in  gaol,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said  of 
ordinary  habitation  ;  yon  may  see  him  flaying  by  the  confli^rntioB 
of  his  own  dwelling ;  or  you  may  find  his  bones  bleaching  od  liie 
green  fields  of  his  country ;  or  he  may  be  fimnd  tosang  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans  with  those  t^pests, 
less  savage  than  his  persecutors,  that  drift  him  to  a  retumless  dis* 
tance  from  his  family  and  his  home/^  And  then  he  came  to  the 
Informer.  ^^  I  speak  not,  ^^  said  he,  ^'  of  the  fate  of  those  horrid 
wretches  who  have  been  so  often  transferred  &om  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory ;  I  speak  of  what  year  own 
eyes  have  seen*,  day  after  day,  during  the  course  of  this  ooranasBion, 
firom  the  box  where  you  are  now  sitting ;  the  number  of  horrid 
miscreants,  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths  that  they  had  oome  firom 
the  very  seat  of  government,  from  the  Castle,  where  they  had  been 
worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  hopes  of  eompensatiod, 
to  give  evidoice  against  their  fellows ;  that  the  mild  and  wholesome 
councils  of  this  government  are  holden  over  these  catacombs  of 
living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man,  lies  tiO  His 
heart  has  had  time  to  fester  and  dissolte^  and  is  then  dug  up  a  witness  ! 
Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact!  Have  you  not  seen  him,  after  his 
resurrection  from  that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug  out  of  the 
region  of  death  and  corruption,  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  death,  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
both  ?  Have  you  not  marked  when  he  entered,  how  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  approach  I  Have  you  not 
marked  how  the  human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his  power, 
in  the  undissembled  homage  of  deferential  horror !  how  his  glance, 
like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, 
and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned  the  devoted 
wretch  of  woe  and  death  ;  a  death  which  no  innocence  can  escape, 
no  art  elude,  no  force  *  resist,  no  antidote  prevent :  there  was  an 
antidote,  a  juror'^s  oath,  but  even  that  adamantine  chain,  that  bound 
the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and 
melted  in  the  breath  that  issues  from  the  informer'^s  mouth ;  con- 
science swings  from  her  moorings,  and  the  appalled  and  afirighted 
juror,  consults  his  own  safety  in  the  surrender  of  the  victim." 

The  arch-fiend  of  the  informers  of  his  time  was  Reynolds — ^a 
name  for  ever  accursed  among  Irishmen.  This  man  was  a  silk  manu-^ 
facturer  in  the  Liberty  of  Dublin  ;  he  was  a  person  of  education  aad 
family,  being  distantly  related  to  the  nobleman  whom  he  betrayed — 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  noble 
wife  of  Theobald  W  olfe  Tone*  In  private  character  Reynolds  was 
infamous :  it  was  proved  against  him,  in  the  course  of  the  state  trials 
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of -the  United  Iriahmen,  thibi  be  had  attempted  to  poison  his  own 
motiieT,  whom  he  had  preyiously  robbed.  Several  of  his  own  rela- 
tives swore  that  they  oonld  not  bdiiere  him  npon  his  oath.*  Rejr- 
iiolds  had  joined  the  United  Irishmen  at  an  early  period,  and  was 
aoq^ainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  body.  He  was  often  sus- 
pected ;  a  distant  relative  of  his  own  at  one  time  denouncing'  him 
to  the  Society  as  a  traitor.  The  leaders,  however,  refused  to  sus- 
pect him,  and  continued  to  make  him  privy  to  their  designs.  It 
would  seem  that  Reynolds  was  about  this  time  pressed  for  money, 
aad  that  he  now  conceived  the  idea  of  selling  his  secret  to  the 
government.  A  Mr.  Cope,  with  whom  he  had  money  dealings, 
aounded  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  existing  conspiracy,  and 
threw  out  hints  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  could  inform  the 
government  of  the  designs  of  the  United  Irishmen,  would  be  laden 
with  honours  and  rewards.  Reynolds  swallowed  the  bait :  after 
the  necessary  preUminaries  had  been  arranged,  he  disclosed  all  that 
he  knew  to  the  government,  though  it  was  not  for  some  time  after 
the  arrests  took  place,  that  the  name  of  the  informer  was  known. 
The  betrayal  of  his  countrymen  proved  highly  lucrative  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  inasmuch  as  he  pocketted  at  length  <f  45,740  by  the 
job  l^f  The  sums  directly  expended  in  Ireland  on  spies  and  informers 

*  This  difficulty  ms  afterwuds  got  rid  of,  when  Rfynoldi^s  testimoDj  came  to  he  given,  by 
a  elergjfman^  a  friend  of  the  Crown  Solicitor,  who  wae  found  readj  to  swear  that  the  informer  j 
testimony  was  worthy  of  credit.  If  freely  taking  oaths,  and  freely  breaking  them,  could  make 
him  so^  his  credit  wis  unimpeachahle.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of  secrecy  andfidelity  as  m  United 
Irishman ;  and  Be  had  again  taken  the  oath  to  his  Captains,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Colonel  in 
the  proposed  insurrectionary  army.  When  suspected  by  his  associates,  ho  swore  that  he  had  not 
botrayed  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  under  oath  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  revealing 
to  them  all  the  plans  of  the  body  to  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  sworn  fidelity. 
Reynolds  was  known  to  have  broken  all  Uiese  oaths,  and  yet  a  clergyman  was  to  be  found  ready 
to  aweor  that  he  was  worthy  of  credit ! 

•h  This  is  asaeitsd,  on  the  authority  of  public  documents,  by  Dr.  Bffadden,  in  bis  able  work  on  The 
United  Irishmen.  He  savs—"  Documentii,  whose  anthendcity  cannot  be  called  into  question,  are  in 
existenoe,  and  furnish  irrefhifirable  proof  of  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  having  received  for  his  disclosures,  not 
£4iO0  only,  but  the  sum  of  ^6,000,  in  four  payments,  at  the  following  dates,  and  in  the  following 
amounts : — 

«<179e,  Sept.  29,  Mr.  T.  Beynolds  teoeived  je,1000 
,,      Not.  16,  Ditto  ditto  S.OOO 

1799,  Jan.    19,  Ditto  ditto  1,000 

„     March  4,  Ditto  ditto  1,OUO" 

" — to  complete  jP5,000."— And,  mortK>ver,  on  the  I4th  of  June,  1799,  Mr.  Reynolds  received  his  annuity 
9t  £\fif»t  "iu  AiUto  tbeSMh  of  Mareh,  1799 ;"  from  which  period  tUl  his  death,  the  18th  of  August, 
1836,  his  pension  continued  to  be  paid  to  him. 

The  amount  of  OuU  pension  was  jS  1,000  Irish,  or  i^990  British :  be  received  it  for  a  term  of  thirty- 
scvcD  years* 

The  gross  amount  for  the  above  period,  at  £920  per  annum  is jC3i,04O 

Oratuity  before  the  trials  of  Bond,  M'Cann,  and  Byrne dOO 

Grat'iities  between  Sept.  1798,  and  March  4,1799 6,000 

Coosolship  at  Lisbon,  four  yearsat  jS1,400  par  annum. 6,600 

Consulship  at  Iceland,  two  years  at  jSdOu  per  annum 600 

£49,700 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  of  Lisbon,  where  he  remained  neazly  four  years,  the  salary 
aad  emehuneols  of  which  oflBoe  averaged  £1 ,400  per  annum. 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  at  Iceland,  where  he  remained  about  one  year,  on  a  salary 
cf  £300  per  annum :  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1819  went  back  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  continued 
a  few  znotaths,  aad  then,  on  leave  of  absence,  repaired  to  Franoe,  leavins  his  son  tu  act  in  his  stead  as 
Tice-coosnl,  in  which  office  he  contiutted  till  1822;  another  son  obtained  a  lucrative  employment  under 
the  elamp  oflloe  department  at  Hull. 
This  enormous  sum  of  £45,740,  the  "  disinterested  friend  of  his  country"  received,  and  as  the  pensioi 
-    - *  ...        -•ife,itlsbyn 


ett  the  Itlih  dvil  list  revorts  to  hia  widow  and  lo  his  two  sons,  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of  Kfe,  it  is  by  no 
naeaos  improbable  thai  one  of  th 
0»s.*s(Pd4i^enty  or  Qdrty  yeixv; 


mrans  improbable  thai  one  of  the  partial  may  surrivo  theperson  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted  some 
"'  a;  and  if  so,  the  people  of  dieat  Britain  wfll  have  (he  ftuthergrattileation 
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alone,  between  Au^st  1797,  and  May  180-1,  amounted  io  no 
less  a  sum  than  £53,547 13s.  Id.  sterling  ! 

At  length,  after  government  had  allowed  the  conspiracy  t«  go  oa 
for  years  without  attempting  to  arrest  it — after  the  designs  of  the 
United  Irishmen  had  been  long  known  to  the  goyemment — after 
spies  and  emissaries  had  been  sent  among  the  people  to  stir  tkem 
up  to  rebellion, — it  was  resolved  to  arrest  the  leaders,  to  tor* 
ture  the  people,  and  if  possible  to  sting  them  inta  a  rebellion,*  in 
which^  without  a  head,  without  discipline,  organiaation,  aims,  or 
a  concerted  plan  of  action,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  trampled 
under  foot. 

On  the  28th  of  Felmiary,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  a  few 
others  who  had  been  dodged  by  a  government  spy  as  &r  as  Ma^ 
gate,  on  their  way  to  France,  were  arrested,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In  consequence  of  this  arresi, 
the  Press  newspaper,  of  which  Mr.  O'Connor  had  for  srane  time 
been  the  avowed  editor,  was  seised  by  order  of  the  government, 
and  all  its  correspondence  carried  away. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  and  the 
United  Irishmen  saw  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  at  ^^  it  nrost 
be  done  quickly.  A  Revolutionary  Staff  was  appointed ;  an  Adja* 
tant-6eneral  was  selected  in  each  county  to  forward  returns  as  to  the 
state  of  their  forces,  and  to  ftimish  all  particulars  as  to  the  military 
capabilities  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  At  length  a  risiDg 
was  determined  on — ^it  was  to  twe  place  in  March.  This  was 
arranged  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgexakl ;  for 
Thomas  Emmett  wished  to  wait  imtil  the  arrival  of  French  aid. 

The  information,  however,  which  Reynolds  had  already  givea, 
enabled  the  government  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  Directory 
at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  merchant,  13,  Bridge-street,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  thus  at  once  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  plans  of 
the  society.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  absent  when  the 
arrest  took  place,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  government.  On  the  arrest  of  the  Directory,  Henry 
Sheares  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  one,  and  con- 
trived with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others  the  plan  of  the 
insurrection  which  afterwards  broke  out.  It  was  announced  that 
the  general  rising  would  take  place  on  the  night  of  the  28rd  of  May; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Ix)rd  Edward  Fitzgerald  should  place 

of  paying  another  •am  of  twenty  or  five-and-tweuty  thoiuand  pounds  more,  far  the  caedit  of  Lprd  €»• 
tlerei^h'B  goTenunent  in  Ireland,  (nominally  of  Lord  Camdcn*«,)  and  as  a  triboto  of  respeet  to  tbf 
memory  and  worth  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds.  There  are  seutlemen  in  the  British  parliament,  tb«a|^ 
not  foraetfol  of  the  serrioes  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  other*  of  his  claM,  who  may  think  this  sabjeet  it^ff- 
Ting  ortheir  attent'on,  and  who  may  imagine  that  the  children  of  the  starving  opeiotlves  of  I^eeds  an4Msn- 
chestcr,  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  the  gentlen^  who  made  orphans  of  so  jnsnyf 
and  who  daring  their  lives  were  amply  rewarded  for  any  servfoe  they  itadered  to  their  nugkfSta." 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  distinotly  arowed,  in  his  examination  of  Dr.  HaoDeren  before  the  Secret  Oi«; 
mittee,  that  "  meana  were  taken  to  make  the  United  Jri$h  Stfttem  explode."  "  It  has  been  «», 
remarked  Mr.  0  rattan,  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  of  General  Lakc'^  proelomation  **  that  it  were  MIrr 
the  people  should  proceed  to  violence ;  nay,  it  has  been  said,  in  so  many  words,  '  It  were  to  be  wvbed 
they  did  rebel.'  Good  God'^wishcd  they  would  rebel!  Here  Is  the  system  and  the  prmeJifl*  of  w 
flystem.  From  corruption  to  coercion,  and  so  on  to  military  fxecutiony  accompoiucd  wiUi  t.deeltiahoo 
that  it  were  to  be  wished  the  peoidc  would  go  into  rebellion  !  " 
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himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  and  Kildare,  and  then  advance  upon  Dublin,  seizing  the 
castle,  taking  by  surprise  the  camp  of  Lehaunstown  and  the 
artillery  at  Chapelizod.  Before,  however,  this  plan  could  be 
executed,  all  the  leaders  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

A  reward  of  <f  1,000  was  now  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  pursuit  of  him  by  the  govern- 
ment harpies  became  every  day  more  active  and  eager.  It  was 
now  the  20th  of  May,  ana  a  few  days  would  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  nearly  forty  thousand  armed  men.  But  a  fatal  destiny 
interposed ;  his  retreat  was  betrayed ;  and  he  was  dragged  to  a 
dungeon,  a  manacled,  wounded,  emd  dying  prisoner.  He  was  lying 
sheltered  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  feather  merchant, 
Thomas-street,  Dublin,  when  Major  Sirr's  myrmidons  sprung  upon 
him.  He  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  half  dressed,  when  a  party  of 
soldiers  entered  his  room.  He  jumped  up  from  his  couch  in  an 
instant,  and  for  some  time  desperately  defended  himself  with  a 
small  dagger,  which  he  always  carried  concealed  about  his  person. 
Thomas  Murphy,  the  humble  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the 
noble  prisoner  was  seized,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  cap- 
ture:—* 

"  I  went  to  the  sleeping  room,  he  was  in  bed.  It  was  at  this 
time  about  seven  o'clock.  I  asked  him  to  come  down  to  tea.  I 
was  not  in  the  room  three  minutes  when  in  came  Major  Swan, 
and  a  person  following  him  in  a  soldier's  jacket,  and  a  sword  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  round  hat.  When  I  saw  Major  Swan  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  put  myself  before  him,  and  asked  his  business. 
He  looked  over  me,  and  saw  Lord  Edward  in  bed.  He  pushed  by 
me  quickly,  and  Lord  Edward  seeing  him,  sprung  up  instantly  like 
a  tiger,  and  drew  a  dagger  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and 
wounded  Major  Swan  slightly  I  believe.  Major  Swan  had  a  pistol 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  he  fired  without  eftect ;  he  immedi- 
ately turned  to  me  and  gave  me  a  severe  thrust  of  the  pistol  under 
the  eye,  at  the  same  time  desiring  the  person  that  came  in  with 
him,  to  take  me  into  custody.  I  was  immediately  taken  away  to 
the  yard,  there  I  saw  Major  Sirr  and  about  six  soldiers  of  the 
Dumbarton  Defencibles. 

**  Major  Swan  thought  proper  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
street,  and  I  think  he  never  looked  behind  him  till  he  got  out  of 
danger,  and  he  was  then  parading  up  and  down  the  flags,  exhibiting 
his  linen,  which  was  stained  with  blood.  Mr.  Ryan  supplied 
Major  Swan's  place ;  he  came  in  contact  with  Lord  Edward  and 
was  wounded  seriously.  Major  Sirr  at  that  time  came  up  stairs, 
and  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  fired  a  pistol  at  Lord  Edward 
in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and  wounded  him  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder.  Reinforcements  coming  in,  Lord  Edward  surren- 
dered after  a  very  hard  struggle.*" 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  died  of  the 
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wounds  he  had  received  while  defending  himself  from  his  captors. 
The  Sheareses,  through  meatis  of  an  tn&mous  ddmndrel'ealledi 
Armstrong,  an  officer  of  the  King^s  ootmty  miKtia,  who  pasMd  him- 
self off  as  a  person  of  republican  principles,*  were  arrested  <m  ths 
21st,  and  not  a  single  leader  or  tactician  of  influence  was  now  free. 
Meanwhile  MiKtary  Law  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  gOyenuaeBi, 
and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  An  atia 
was  passed,  at  the  same  time  that  this  prodamation  was  issaed, 
authorising  the  troops  to  act  without  waiting  for  the  attthority  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  then  commaiider^iih 
chief,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  government,  wrote  innnfi* 
diately  to  request  that  he  might  be  recaUed  from  his  cottmamL 
He  was  succeeded  by  General  Lake,  who,  like  the  army  tmder  him, 
was  troubled  by  no  such  impolitic  scruples. 

The  country  was  now  delivered  up  to  a  reign  of  horrw^  The 
army  which,  according  to  Oeneral  Abercrombie,  waa  **  in  a  stale  of 
licentiousness  that  x^nAeTQA  it  formidable  to  eeeryonebtUAeeMmgs^ 
were  let  loose  upon  an  already  tortured  and  desperate  popalation. 
The  huts  and  houses  of  suspected  persons  were  bnmed;  their 
femilies  were  tortured  and  frequently  murdered,  and  women  were 
often  subjected  to  the  outrages  of  lust  and  brutal  passion.  The 
Orange  yeomanry  and  militia  especially  distinguished  tbemBeives 
by  their  monstrous  cruelties.  Sir  John  Moore,  in  reporting  the 
state  of  Wicklow,  stated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  proseooe 
of  the  troops  was  necessary,  "  more  to  check  the  Yeomen  and  Pre- 
testanta  than  the  people  in  generaV^ 

''  Free-quarters,"  that  term  of  dread  in  Ireland,  were  intio- 
duced,  enabling  the  licentious  soldiery  to  make  themselves  the 
despotic  masters  of  the  houses,  food,  property,  and  of  the  &Diilies 
of  the  peasantry.  Tortures  were  also  infficted  nnder  the  pretenee 
of  forcing  confessions:  whipping,  picketting,  half-hanging,'  and  the 
pitch-cap,*  were  the  means  of  torture  most  usually  practiced.  -Sir 

*  OapUra  Aimitrmg,  of  the  Kimfs  Coonty  Militia,  vnB  the  iii&iiiOQBiafltnimeataiQ|]<)9*9<i 
by  the  goTornment  to  wonn  himtelf  into  the  canfUence  of  the  hrothen  Sbeares,  with,  the  inteo- 
tion  of  afterwards  sacrificing  them.  Armstrong  was  a  much  worse  man  than  any  eaipley^  hi 
^e  **  conspiracy  :*^  he  was  treacheroas^  crael,  proflieate,  and  bt  hia  own  acoooat  an  andtt  fpd 
a  muiderer.  On  the  information  of  this  vile  wretch,  the  brothers  Sheareaea  were  anrohcnifd 
on  the  21st  of  May,  and  continued  to  be  visited  by  Armstrong,  who  still  pretended  to  be  Mr 
friend.  The  Sfaeareees  were  by  profession  barristen,  of  exoelknt  talents  and  vnsvUied  JUMiatwIi 
Tbey  had  been  anbointed  members  of  the  Bxecutive  Directory  on  the  apprelnewlon  of  the  <¥%>$*' 
members  at  Bona  s,  and  they  had  planned  an  attack  on  Kilmainbam  tor  the  libeiillod  Of  me 
prisoners  on  the  night  that  they  were  apprehended.  They  were  afterwarda  tried  wd  oaae^UtA, 
almoabexdnshrelr  on  the  evidenoe  of  ana  Oaptain  Armstrong.  Cunaa  was  their  advpcalf,ii^ 
delivered  one  of  his  most  powerful  speeches  in  their  behalf.  But  the  government  proa^tdrs 
were  relentless — Lord  Glare  was  especially  Inveterate  (in  consoquenoe,  it  is  said,  of  anoi  'lasiag 
been  thwarted  in  a  love  afiair  by  one  of  the  brothcta)  they  were  found  gwltgr,  and  pnjEj  nboKtly 
after  hanged  and  beheaded  in  front  of  Newgate. 

•  It  U  said  that  fte  North  CoitcreainwDtwem  the  iaventon~bat  they  oartainly  win  the  ioto^^ 
of  |rfteh-eap  tortnn  into  the  ooaoty  of  Wexford.  Any  pereon  having  h&s  hair  cat  ahost,  WfA  tt«pafiV« 
oalled  a  Croppx  (by  which  the  soldiery  deaigoatcd  an  United  Iriabmaa),  on  being  ptxhited  wl  by  9Mf^ 
loyal  nmi^bour,  waa  immediately  seised  and  broa|^t  into  a  guard'houae,  where  cape,  eifbitr.  clif0^ 
liuenoratrone  brown  paper»  besmeared  inaide  with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for  eern»  Dm 
onftntanale  Tiotim  had  one  of  these,  well  heated,  oompreesed  oo  liis  head,  and  when  jndgad  pfafl^ 
degree  of  eooloeas,  so  that  it  oould  not  be  easily  pulled  off,  the  tnflerer  was  tamed  oat,  aindsSthe  acmd 
aeelaraadoQS  of  the  mfveflees  tortarQfB.--aAr8  ln&urrttti<m  ^  tkt  County  o/  Wti^/drd^p,  9T. 
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John  Mooore  states,  that  on  the  march  from  Fermoy,  he  entered 
the  town  of  Clogheen,  where  in  the  street  he  saw  a  man  tied  up, 
and  nmder  the  lash^  while  the  street  itself  was  lined  with  country 
people  on  their  knees,  with  their  hats  off.  He  was  informed  that 
the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was  making  great  discoveries, 
and  he  had  already  ^''flogged  the  truth  out  of  many  respectable  per- 
sona.'*'' His  rule  was,  "  to  fiog  each  person  till  he  told  the  truth^^"* — 
that  k,  until  he  confessed  himself  a  rebel,  '^  and  gave  the  names  of 
Qither  rebels ;  and  then  the  persons,  so  accused,  were  sent  for  and 
flogged  until  they  also  confessed,  and  thus  swelled  the  list  of  the 
proecribed  1^^ 

-  Other  methods  were  adopted  to  make  the  miserable  victims  of 
oppression  "  confess"  to  crimes  which  they  had  never  imagined. 
Men  were  half  strangulated,  and  then  taken  down  and  tortured  till 
they  **  oonfiessed'"' — ^they  knew  not  what.  Some  bodies  of  Orange 
yeomen  had  regularly  in  their  train  a  professed  hangman,  completely 
appointed  with  his  implements,  a  hanging-rope,  and  cat-o'-nine- 
talk.  It  may  be  imagined  to  what  a  dreadftd  state  the  country  was 
now  reduced.  '^  From  the  humble  cot  to  the  stately  mansion,**' 
says  Teeling,  "  no  property,  no  person  was  secure.  Numbers  pe- 
rished under  the  lash,  many  were  strangled  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
of  extorting  confessions,  and  hundreds  were  shot  at  their  peaceml 
avocations,  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  families,  for  the  wanton 
amusement  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  The  torture  of  the  pitch  cap  was  a 
subject  of  amusement  both  to  officers  and  men,  and  the  agonies  of  the 
aafortunate  victim,  writhing  under  the  blaze  of  the  combustible 
material,  were  increased  by  the  yells  of  the  soldiery  and  the  pricking 
of  their  bayonets,  until  his  sufferings  were  often  terminated  by  death. 
The  torture  practised  in  those  days  of  Ireland's  misery  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  most  barbarous  nation,  and  the  world 
has  been  astonished,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
acts  which  the  eye  views  with  horror,  and  the  heart  sickens  to 
record.  Torture  was  resorted  to,  not  only  on  the  most  trivial,  but 
groundless  occasions.  It  was  inflicted  without  mercy  on  every  age 
and  every  condition :  the  child,  to  betray  the  safety  of  the  parent; 
the  wife,  the  partner  of  her  conjugal  affection ;  and  the  friend  and 
brother  have  expired  under  the  lash,  when  the  generous  heart 
scorned  to  betray  the  defenceless  brother  or  friend.     The  barbarous 

?'Btem  of  torture  practised  at  Beresford'*s  riding-house,*  Sandy's 
rovot,  the  old  Custom  House,  and  other  depots  of  human  misery 
in  the  capital,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  executive,  makes  the  blood 
recoil  with  horror,  while  we  blush  for  the  depravity  of  man  under 

'  '  <^  Burinff  the  KebellSoti  of  1706,  Mr.  John  Beresftntlhad  Iralli  a  rMIng-hotue  for  hia  ytomanrr  troop, 
which  had  been  also  much  tued  as  a  place  for  whipping  nuveeted  persona  va,  to  main  than  diaeover 
whal  in  all  probability  ther  never  knew;— a  praetioe  eqntUjjun  and  Aaaiaae,  and  liberailjr  resorted  to 
(pei1iapt/>r  sport)  by  military  officers,  pending  that  trooblseoma  era.  In  Mr,  Betcsford's  ludiBg-hoaso 
this  infernal  system  was  earrfed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  similar  slaogfateMurases  then  tol- 
eratfed  in  the  metropolis :  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  some  Irish  wags  (who  never  fail  even  upon  the 
most  melancholy  occasions  to  exercise  their  native  humoar)  bad  one  night  the  words  *'  Mangling  done 
here  by  J^.  Bcawafbrd  k  Co."  painted  upon  a  sign  board  and  fixed  over  the  mrtnmee.>-*Sir  Johah  Bab- 
B.iMOTUM'8  Personal  SketcheSf  vol.i.  p.  296. 
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the  execrable  feelings  of  his  perverted  nature.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city,  the  heart-rending  exhibition  was  presented  of  a  homan 
being,  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  of  a  rational  soul,  rushing 
from  the  infernal  depdt  of  torture  and  death,  his  person  besmeared 
with  a  burning  preparation  of  turpentine  and  pitch,  plunging  in 
his  distraction  into  the  Liffey,  and  tenninating  at  once  tus  smfferings 
and  his  life*." 

These  measures  at  length  took  effect.  The  people  were  diiven 
to  madness ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  an  insurrection  of 
the  peasantry  broke  out  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare. 
Pitt  had  thus  far  succeeded ;  and  another  step  towards  the  Uniim 
was  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Imsderection — the  People  and  their  Opponent— Military  propensities  of  th« 
Irish  Peasantry— The  Pike— The  rising  of  Kildare— Threatened  attack  on  Dub- 
lin—Defeated by  Lord  Boden's  *<  Foxhunters**— Barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Prisoners—Progress  of  the  War— The  Battle  of  Ballyellis— The  Rising  of  Wei- 
ford— The  Battle  of  Oulard — Ad^'sjice  of  the  Peasantry  upon  Wexfoi^ — Defeat 
of  General  Fawcett — Betreat  of  the  British  troops — Wexford  occupied  by  the 
insurgents — ^Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey  chosen  Commander-in-Chief— The  defeat  of 
Colonel  Walpole  and  capture  of  Gorey — The  attack  on  New  Boss  and  defeat  of 
the  insurgents — Scene  of  horror — Harvey  deposed  fnim  the  chief  command — 
Battle  of  Arklow — Death  of  Father  Murphy  and  defeat  of  the  Peasantry — ^Thc 
insurrection  in  Carlow,  Meath,  and  Kildare— Slaughter  of  Kilcomney — Battle  of 
Taia — General  Dundaa^s  heavy  Cavalry  defeated  by  Pikemen — SlaujB^ter  «t  the 
Gibbet  Bath  of  Kildare— The  insurrection  in  yister— The  battle  of  Antrim,  and 
defeat  of  the  insurgents — Bising  in  Down-JSuccesses  of  the  insurgents — Battle 
of  Ballynahinch,  and  defeat  of  the  United  Troops — ^The  insurgents  of  Wexivrd 
concentrate  their  forces — Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill — Ferocious  cruelties  of  the 
Boyalists — Arrest  and  execution  of  Leaders — Cornelius  Grogan,  esq. — Desultory 
warfare  protracted — Lord  Comwallis  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant — Conrention  of 
United  Irish  Leaders  with  the  government — Landing  of  a  French  Army  imder 
General  Humbert— **  Luck  **  of  the  English  gOTemment— The  Frendi  take  Kil- 
lala— The  British  totally  defeated— The  *«  races  of  Castlebar**— Lord  Comwallis 
collects  an  immense  army — Capture  of  the  French  forces — ^Benewed  cruelties  of 
the  Boyalists — ^The  last  French  armament — ^Desperate  engagement — The  H^cAb 
captured  with  Wolfe  Tone  on  board — His  arrest,  trial,  and  death — Napper 
Tandy^s  arrest  and  liberation — Entire  suppression  of  the  Insurrection — Number 
of  lives  lost  during  the  struggle — The  Boyalist  forces  employed — Cost  of  sup- 
pressing the  Bebellion  of  1798. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  28rd,  and  hostilities  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  King's  troops  commenced  on  the  S^th  of  May. 
The  people  were  bamy  armed  and  clothed,  undisciplined,  without 
leaders,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  \idthout  commissariat,  without 
money  or  provisions,  without  plan  or  system  of  any  kind ;  and  they 

*  Tbeliko's  Pergonal  Narrative  o/  the  IrUh  Rebettion,  pp.  13S-3. 
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were  opposed  to  a  govenunent  which  had  at  its  command  a  com- 
pletely appointed,  well  disciplined  army,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
100,000  men,  having  at  their  disposal  immense  military  magazines, 
with  the  coast  open  to  them  at  all  points,  and  all  the  strong  places 
throughout  the  country  in  their  possession.  The  attempt  at  resist- 
ance seems  almost  to  have  savoured  of  madness  ;  and  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  but  had  the  rebels  possessed  arms,  officers,  and  disci- 
pline, they  would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  instead  of  a  disastrous  rebellion,  the  Irish  Civil  War  of  1798 
would  have  taken  rank  in  history  with  the  struggles  for  National 
Independence,  of  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  it  was,  the  half-armed  and  undisciplined  peasants 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  their  object,  and  in  baffling  the 
combined  power  of  the  British  forces. 

The  Irish  peasantry  have  naturally  strong  military  propensities : 
they  have,  at  almost  all  times,  displayed  a  liking  for  desultory 
war&re,  and  when  all  other  causes  of  quarrel  have  failed,  they  have 
made  a  ptutime  of  battle.  They  contemn  danger  and  have  no  fear 
of  death.  No  peasantry  in  the  world  make  better  soldiers  than 
the  Irish,  or  are  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  a 
soldier^s  life.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  severest  hardship 
and  toil,  campaigning  seems  almost  a  luxury  to  them.  Their  spirit 
never  flags,  their  gaiety  and  good  humour  never  desert  them.  All 
history  bears  testimony  to  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Irish  sol- 
diers. Less  persevering  than  the  English  or  Scotch,  they  are  far 
more  enthusiastic  and  impulsive.  Their  onsets  are  forious — ^swift 
as  thought  and  fatal  as  flame.^  Disciplined  or  undisciplined,  they 
are  ever  the  same :  their  impetuous  nature  gives  them  a  power, 
which,  when  acting  in  numbers,  proves  almost  irresistible. 

Greatly  deficient  in  all  kinds  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  peasantry 
resorted  to  the  pike,— one  of  the  most  formidable  defensive  weapons 
which  has  ever  been  invented,  and  as  effective  now  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  In  the  use  of  this  weapon  the  Irish 
were  exceedingly  expert,  shortening  it  at  one  time  to  little  more 
than  a  dagger^s  length,  and  then  darting  it  out  to  its  ftill  extent 
with  amazing  rapi£ty .  By  means  of  this  formidable  weapon  alone, 
they  were  enabled  occasionally  to  repel  the  attacks  of  heavy  cavalry, 
and  often  of  the  regular  infantrv.  They  always  succeeded  with  it 
against  the  yeomanry  in  their  pitched  battles.  Thev  could  only  be 
effectually  broken  by  artillery  or  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  all  the  mail  coaches  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  stopt  and  destroyed.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  rising.  The  peasantry  of  Kaldare  were  the  first  in  the  field. 
Their  noble  leader  was  now  no  more  ;  but  they  were  headed  by  Mr. 
Aylmer,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  and  of  great  courage  and 
enterprize.  The  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow  were  generally 
up  about  the  same  time ;  and  those  of  Carlow,  Meath,  Down, 
Derry,  and  Antrim,  were  preparing  to  rise. 
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A  general  and  almost  simultaneoos  attack  was  first  made  upon  the 
military  positions  thronghoat  the  comitry.  In  most  cases  tne  pea^ 
santry  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  but  they  sneceeded  at  Dtmboyne 
and  Barretstown,  where  the  military  were  nnable  to  resist  them. 
The  cit  V  of  Dublin  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  on  the  night  of  the 
Sdrd,  when  an  attack  was  expected,  the  insurgents  collecting  in  two 
large  bodiei^— one  on  the  north,  about  Swords  and  Santry,  and 
another  on  the  south  under  the  Rathfamham  mountains.  Tk 
night  passed  without  attack,  and  on  the  following  day  Lonl  Roden, 
at  the  head  of  his  infiiriate  body  of  yeomen,  the  *'Foxhunter8,"  rop- 
ported  by  a  detachment  of  light  inmntry,  marched  rapidly  upon  the 
Hantry  men,  surprised  the  body  that  had  collected  and  put  many  of 
them  to  the  sword.  Several  prisoners  were  made,  which,  together 
with  some  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  &llen,  were  carried 
back  to  Dublin  as  trophies  of  the  victory.  The  carcases,  all 
gashed  and  gory^  were  laid  out  in  the  castle  yard,  in  ftdl  view  of 
the  Secretary's  windows — one  of  the  most  frightful  spectacles  that 
ever  disgraced  a  royal  residence ;  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  en- 
counter were  hanged  from  the  lamp  irons  in  the  principal  streets 
and  on  the  bridges.  The  Royalists  had  now  tasted  blood  and 
their  appetite  was  whetted  for  more.  Martial  law  was  more 
enforced.  Suspected  persons  were  seized  and  hanged  without  so 
much  as  the  form  of  trial.  The  most  hideous  deeds  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  now  more  than  rivalled  by  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, bearing  the  King'^s  commission,  and  wielding  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  government.  • 

The  war  advanced  rapidly  with  varying  success.  Sometimes  the 
peasantry  succeeded,  as  at  I^rosperous,  where  they  took  the  tOTm 
and  put  the  entire  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  at  mlleyellis,  where 
a  body  of  Royalists  were  put  completely  to  the  rout  by  the  Irish 

{>ikemen  under  Father  Taafe  and  Joseph  Holt,  one  of  the  rehel 
eaders.  On  other  occasions,  the  King's  troops  were  successful,  as  at 
Naas  and  Kilcullen,  where  Lord  Gosford  completely  routed  and  dis- 
persed the  insurgent  force.  No  prisoners  were  taken:  they  were  all 
put  to  death — hanged  or  sabred  on  the  spdt.  In  these  engagements 
the  Royalists  lost  many  men,  and  several  officers ;  mr,  on  all 
occasions,  the  peasantry  fought  with  desperate  courage  and  intre- 
pidity. 

The  affair  at  Balleyellis  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  resembling, 
as  it  did,  engagements  at  other  places,  where  the  Irish  fought  m 
ambuscades,  and  were  almost  invariably  successful.  Had  the^  con- 
fined themselves  to  this  guerilla  kind  of  warfare,  and  avoided  mtcfaed 
battles,  they  would  soon  have  destroyed  the  local  bodies  of  Koyal- 
ists,  and  wearied  out  the  regular  troops.  But  they  concentrated 
their  forces,  and,  without  generals,  without  discipline,  without  azms 
and  artillery,  they  openly  encountered  the  Royal  armies,  and  were 
on  most  occasions  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  sucoe'ss  of  the 
peasantry  at  Ballyellis,  was  mainly  due  to  the  well-concerled  plan 


of  ajpbu«»^ft,dwHed..bj.TiMife,.a<MJ  caixifid  Jwto  .e&ci.ty  IJolt. 
Tlie  RojAl.d4?UchjjieBt  sent  to  oppono  thom  cwsisted  of  a  body  of 
Aftcwnt  Britqua,  a  re^ment  celebrated  for  their  ferociou3  cruelty, 
a.p^rty.of.tbe  5tb  dragoons,  and  a  strong  body  of  yeomanry  find 
mUiija*  HoU  sent  forward  an  advanc^  party  to  meet  them, 
k^^inff  the  main  body  of  his  army  out  of  sight :  this  advanced 

?arty  fired  on  the  Royalists,  and  then  retreated  as  if  in  great  panic. 
?Jipy  were  pursued  by  the  military,  full  of  confidence.  But  on  a 
suddep,  Taaie  brought  into  action  a  strong  body  of  musketeers  and 
pik^men,  who  thcew  the  soldiers  into  great  confusion  ;  and  at  this 
momwt  Holt  brought  round  upon  them  a  reserve  body  of  1,000 
pikemeia,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Royalists  were  utterly  routed, 
leaving  at  least  100  dead  upon  the  field.  Th»  rest  escaped  pell 
wuU.  The  same  ancient  policy  of  ambuscade  was  practised  at 
Gorey,  Three  Rocks,  Carnew,  and  other  places,  and  generally 
proved  successful  in  the  same  way. 

The  rising  of  the  county  of  Wexford  was  of  the  most  formidable 
description  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  the  other 
counties  of  Ireland  followed  its  example,  the  peasantry  would  have 
been  masters  of  the  entire  kingdom  in  little  more  than  a  week.  It 
Id  computed  that  the  insurgent  force  in  Wexford  alone  amounted 
.  to  upwards  of  85,000  men ;  and  yet  Wexford  was  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in  Ireland.  The  reason  why 
the  rising  was  so  general  in  this  county  was,  that  the  system  of 
torture  had  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  tliis  than  in 
any  other  district.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  had  been 
burned,  their  chapels  destroyed,  their  daughters  ravislied,  their  sons 
hanged  and  shot,  and  a  system  of  cruelty  persevered  in  which  at 
length  stung  the  peasantry  into  desperation  and  madness.* 

The  first  action  between  the  Wexford  peasantry  and  the  King''s 

♦  The  foUowing  instrucUre  extract  is  from  Dr.  MacXeven'a  examination  bcforfl  llie  Secret  CommitK* 
tf  tlM  Privy  CMUieil.  Lord  Caaaenugh's  admiMion  of  "  the  means  to  Bake  the  iji»un«4tion  «zploU«/' 
will  not  be  overlooked  •— 

**  Speak&r.'^'Pns ,  sir,  what  do  yon  think  oeeaftioned  the  iiuurwetion  7 

Macneven. — Tha  insurrection  wai  occasioued  hj  the  koute  burningtt  the  u^hipping  to  evtort  con- 
fbMimis,  the  torturr  of  varioa*  )s\ndi,i\xe  free  quarters ^  and  the  mwiert  eommittcd  upon  the  people  by 
tba  mofnatratea  and  the  army. 

SpeeLker.—ThM  only  took'pl&ce  iinee  the  insurrection  ? 

Macneven,  .'It  is  more  than  twelve  mointht  (looking  at  Bb.  Corry)  finoe  thfoe  horrart  vren  perpetrated 
by  tbe  Ancient  Britons  about  Newry ;  and  long  before  the  insurrection  they  were  quite  common  through 
th«  eountiei  of  KiMare  and  Carlow,  and  began  to  be  praotbed  with  very  great  aetiviiy  ki  Um  oomtka  of 
Wieklow  and  Wexford. 

Carry  and  Latouche. — Tes,  a  few  houses  were  burned. 

AfMfwuei».<-Oentlem«n,  th«r*  wtra  a  great  deal  move  than  a  few  hooaea  bulged. 

Speaker. — VTould  not  the  organization  have  gone  on,  and  the  Union  become  stronger,  but  that  tha 
iMurreetfoD  was  brouf^t  forward  too  soon  ? 

MacneveH.-^The  organisation  would  have  proceeded,  and  the  Union  have  ac<)uired  that  strengtlt 
wliitih  arises  trmn  order ;  organization  would  at  the  s(im('  time  have  given  a  eontrol  over  the  people,  capaMa 
pi  rmUltininK  ibeir  exoessts ;  and  yott  see  scarcely  any  have  been  committed  in  those  countiee  where  it 
was  wen  established. 

Lord  OatUereagh.-^'Yoa  aoknowledge  the  Union  would  have  beeome  stftmger  bui/^r  them«»H$  t*ken 
to  make  it  explode  9 

Ataeneven.  —It  would  every  day  have  beeome  more  peiftet,  but  I  do  m>t  see  toy tbiog  in  whathas  bai>* 
peued  to  deter  the  people  from  persevering  in  the  Union  and  its  objects  i  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  the  trial  of  force  must  tend  to  give  the  people  oonfidenoe  in  tneir  own  power,  as  I  understand 
•I  ia  now  admittRd,  that  if  the  inaunrection  w«b  general  and  well  oondnoted  it  would  have  been  successful. 

Sir  J.  PameU.—iyo  you  know  the  population  of  Wexford  county  T 

JfociMvni.— Nolexaetlr ;  but  people  agree  that  if  the  insorreetion  of  a  few  eoontiea  in  Leineter.  un 
skilfnily  as  it  waa  directed,  was  so  near  overthrowing  the  Oovemment,a  genetal  rising  would  have  freiHl 
Iffdttid.'* 

'9 
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tvoops,  took  place  at  Oulaid  on  die  27th  of  May.  The  insmgeiiis 
were  oommatided  hj  Father  Mnrphj,  of  Boolaveigiie,  whose  hoiuse 
and  chapel  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Orange  yeomen,  and  he  was 
thus  driyen  oat  homeless,  to  diare  the  fertone  of  his  pexsecnted 
parishioners.  The  Royal  forces  advanced  to  disperse  the  insaiigexitSy 
who  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  rising  ground  near  Oukrd. 
They  at  first  retreated  belore  the  advance  of  the  soldiery,  but  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  they  suddenly  turned  round  and  fUrionsIy 
assaulted  them,  cutting  to  pieces  almost  the  eoitire.  division.  The 
yeomanry  fled,  and  of  the  regdaM  only  LieatettaAt*Colonel  Footeand 
four  privates  escaped.  Encouraged  by  tius  success,  the  msoigents 
at  once  advanced  to  Enniscorthy,  which  they  stormed,  and  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  most  of  the  town  was  burned  and  the 
garrison  killed,  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  b^  the  people^ 
This  victory  secored  to  the  insurgents  the  strong  position  of  Vine- 
gar Hill,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country. 

The  flying  Royalists  reached  Wexford  and  alarmed  the  town 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  rebel  army.  The 
garrison  amounted  to  about  1,200  men,  having  at  their  comiq^d 
abundance  for  military  stores.  The  town^wall  was  also  in  a  ^pood 
state  for  defence,  and  might  bid  defiance  to  any  army  entirely 
without  ordnance,  as  the  peasantry  were.  Notwithst^ading  theur 
immense  advantages,  and  that  General  Fawcett  was  on  the  manxh 
from  Dunoannon  to  reinfosoe  them,  the  ffanison  became  alarmed,  and 
resolved  to  treat  with  the  advancing  insurgent  peasantry.  Wiiik 
this  view  they  liberated  the  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Ooldkw^ht 
two  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  were  now  confined  in  Wexfocd  gafil 
on  suspiqion  of  being  83nBnpathisers  with  the  people, — andsratthi9Ri 
on  a  misMon  to  the  insurgents,  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  them 
and  the  authorities  of  Wexford.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey^ 
another  gentleman  of  extensive  landed  property,  was  retained  in 
prison  as  a  hostage  for  their  return. 

Colclough  and  Fitzgerald  were  welcomed  within  the  lines  of  the 
insurgents  with  a  cheer  which  *  made  Wexford  ring."*  The  reply 
to  their  proposals  for  peace  was,  "  To  Wexford  !  To  Wexford  I 
Fitzgerald  was  detained  in  the  camp,  and  Colclough  was  sent  back 
to  Wexford  to  announce  their  intention  of  attacking  the  town.  .Qa 
the  following  momii^  they  had  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of 
Wexford — ^the  sun^s  beams  glittering  on  their  forest  of  pikehead^ 
as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountains.  It  wja§ 
here  that  General  Fawcett^s  army  came  up  with  the  insuiffisntfi^ 
he  was  advancing  from  Dunoannon  to  the  relief  of  Wexfora,  m^ 
fell  in  with  the  rebels  by  surprise.  His  advanced  guard  wm  ^ 
to  pieces,  his  artillery  was  captured,  and  he  hastily  retreated  :v^ 
the  relics  of  his ajrmy  to  Duucannon.  /.ima. 

The  Wexford  garrison,  calculating  that  it  wadAbout^.^hei.l^^ 
when  General   Fawoett's   army  would  £arxive^    but  igBQ;iiant,  .^ 
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the  fete  which  had  befallen  him,  now  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  eally.  They  did  bo,  but  their  leader  having  fellen  at  the  first 
onset,  they  immediately  retreated  precipitately  back  to  the  town. 
The  utmost  terror  now  prevailed,  and  the  courage  of  the  authorities 
completely  fled.  They  again  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  a  nego* 
ciation  with  the  insurgents,  and  induced  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey, 
their  prisoner,  to  write  a  letter  to  their  camp,  containing  proposals 
in  reference  to  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Before,  however,  the 
insurgents  could  give  their  reply  to  the  proposals,  the  town  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  who  fled  in  all  directions,  conunit- 
ting,  as  they  went,  indiscriminate  slaughter  upon  defenceless  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  town  was  now  entered  by  the  people, 
and  the  green  banner  displayed  from  the  walls.  Harvey  was 
released  from  prison,  and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
proclaimed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Army. 

Bbaitchamp  Bagenal  Harvey  was  a  Protestant  barrister  of 
fortune,  deriving  about  £3000  a  year  from  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  He  was  a  benevolent-minded,  liberal 
man,  and  highly  respected  by  all  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  resided.  But  though  a  man  of  excellent  character  and 
of  great  influence,  he  was  of  ^1  men  one  of  the  least  fitted  to  be  a 
general,  having  little  tact  or  energy,  and  neither  intrepidity 
nor  enterprize.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  joined  the  insurgents,  but  for  having  at  an  early  period  been 
made  an  object  of  persecution  by  the  government,  and  thus  pointed 
out  to  the  people  as  one  of  their  friends.  And  even  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  general,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  with  the 
view  of  preventing  ferther  mischief  than  from  any  ambition  after 
military  conquest.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  afterwards 
deposed  from  his  conunand  beoause  of  his  constant  interference  in 
behalf  of  those  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

While  the  town  of  Wexford  remained  in  possession  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  main  body  of  their  army  continued  to  occupy  Vinegar  Hill ; 
and  at  the  same  time  encampments  were  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country, — between  which  and  the  royal  forces  that  garri- 
soned the  neighbouring  towns,  sanguinary  encounters  frequently 
took  place.  The  most  severe  of  these  occurred  near  the  town  of 
(Jorey,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 
Gbrey,  from  its  local  position,  was  considered  a  place  of  great 
importance  ;  and  was  accordingly  well  fortified  and  supplied  with 
military  munitions.  It  was  I^ld  possesmon  of  by  a  numerous 
garrison,  which  had  just  beed  ninforced  by  a  body  of  fresh 
troops.  Confident  in  their  strength,  and  most  probably  underrating 
the  force  of  the  insurgents,  the  Britidi  general  determined  on  at- 
tacking the  Irish  camfp  at  Carrigrew;  and  accordingly  the  British 
army  was  led  against  it  in  two  divisions^— the  one  under  General 
Loftus,  the  other  under^olonel  Walpole.  The  insurgents,  on 
their   part,   had    determined   upon   an  attack  on  the  town  of 
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Gorey,  and  their  troops  were  actually  on  the  march  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  came  up  with  Colonel  Walpole''8  detachment  at  the 
Slievebuy  Mountain,  and  a  fierce  encounter  immediately  took 
place.  Walpole  fell — his  troops  fled,  and  his  artillery  was  left  ij» 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  pikemen,  following  up  their  victory, 
pursued  the  fugitives  through  the  town  of  Gorey,  which  they  evac- 
uated with  the  utmost  precipitation.  General  Loflus,  made  aware 
of  the  engagement  only  by  the  report  of  the  cannon,  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  his  ally  ;  but  the  body  of  Walpole  and  his  slain  compa- 
nions stretched  around  him,  showed  that  he  was  too  late.  He 
marched  back  to  Gorey,  but  it  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents.  He  accordingly  turned  his  back  upon  the  town,  and 
retreated  to  Arklow  with  all  possible  speed.  This  victory  placed 
the  entire  county  of  Wexford,  with  the  exception  of  New  Ross, 
Newton  Barry,  and  Duncannon  Fort,  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 

The  insurgents  next  proceeded,  with  the  artillery  they  had  cap- 
tured, to  attack  the  town  of  New  Ross,  which  was  the  only  impe- 
diment to  their  making  themselves  masters  of  Waterford,  and  thus 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  Waterford  and  Tipperar}'  men,  who 
were  considered  among  the  most  formidable  in  the  kingdom.  The 
importance  of  New  Ross  to  the  insurgents,  as  forming  the  key  to 
the  province  of  Munster,  was  well  known  to  the  Royalist  leaders, 
who  prepared  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  divides  it  from  the  southern 
counties,  the  communication  with  the  opposite  bank  being  by 
means  of  a  long  wooden  bridge.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  steep  hills,  notwithstanding  which  the  place  is  possessed  of 
considerable  means  of  defence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  the  peasantry  assembled  in 
immense  force  at  Corbet  Hills,  under  the  command  of  their  gene- 
ralissimo, Harvey.  Their  numbers  have  been  variously  computed 
at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Harvey  and  his  principal  ofEcers  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  possessed  an 
excellent  stock  of  wines  ;  and  instead  of  making  their  dispositions 
and  arranging  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  morrow,  they  sat  up 
all  night  carousing  and  drinking.  The  men  were  too  ready  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  ofHcers,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  assault  was  ordered,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
force  were  so  intoxicated  that  they  were  not  able  to  move. 

The  plan  of  attack  which  Harvey  had  formed,  was  to  invest  the 
town  at  three  different  points  at  once ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  the 
assault,  this  plan  was  afterwards  entirely  neglected.  Early  in  the 
morning,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  insurgents''  camp,  sum- 
moning the  town  to  surrender.  The  officer  who  bore  the  flag  was 
shot  at  the  outposts,  and  an  attack  on  the  place  was  immediately 
ordered.  The  peasantry  came  on  in  a  confused  and  disorderly 
mass,  but  headlong  as  a  torrent.  Theil'  assault  was  confined  to 
the  principal  and  most  defensible  entrance  to  the  town.    Two 
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regiments,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  infantry,  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  them,  and  distract  their  attention  from  the  other  entrances 
to  the  town.  Both  regiments  were  completely  overthrown ;  * 
Lord  Mountjoy,  the  colonel  of  the  Dublin  militia,  fell  at  the  gate ; 
and  the  royalists  and  peasantry  entered  the  town  almost  inter- 
mingled. A  desperate  struggle  took  place,  hand  to  hand,  in  the 
main  street ;  the  military  rallied,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back 
their  opponents.  But  fresh  masses  poured  in,  and  the  royalists 
were  compelled  again  to  give  way.  Their  artillery  was  taken  from 
them  and  turned  against  their  own  ranks.  Only  the  market-house 
remained  in  their  possession,  the  rest  of  the  town  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  insurgents.  At  length  the  royalists,  driven  to  the 
bridge,  prepared  to  cross  and  destroy  the  commimication.  But 
nowjthe  peasantry,  imagining  they  had  gained  the  town,  dispersed 
to  plunder ;  and  many  of  them  were  soon  observed  so  intoxicated  as 
to  be  rendered  completely  incapable  of  action.  The  garrison  now 
returned  to  the  attack,  amid  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  battle  thus 
raged  for  hours  amid  thick  smoke,  and  lurid  flames,  and  intolerable 
heat.  The  royalists  recovered  the  main  street,  and  were  gradually 
driving  back  their  opponents,  when  a  mere  youth  of  about  13  years 
of  age,  named  Lett,  perceiving,  from  a  distance,  the  disorder  of  the 
men,  snatched  up  a  standard,  and  crying  "  Follow  me  who  dare  !** 
rushed  down  the  hill,  followed  by  several  thousand  pikemen,  utter- 
ing the  most  appalling  cries,  "f  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
redoubled  vigour  ;  the  garrison  were  again  forced  back,  and  com- 
pelled, with  great  loss,  to  retreat  towards  the  bridge.  The  battle 
had  now  ra^ed  without  intermission  for  nearly  ten  hours,  when 
darkness  fell  upon  the  combatants.  The  town  was  nearly  in  pos- 
session of  the  assailants ;  when  again  all  subordination  vanished, 
they  dispersed  to  plunder,  and  many  of  them  were  overcome  by 
drunkenness.  The  scene  was  nowhorrible  in  the  extreme :  the  streets 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  mangled  corpses — ^the  wounded  crawling 
about  in  search  of  shelter — ^the  drunken  men  who  lay  intermingled 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying—  the  fierce  cries  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  booming  of  the  '  sudden  cannon ' — the  blaze  of  some  hun- 

*  Sir  JoMAB  BARiuN6ToN,in  Ms  Memoirs,  gUtes  that  ^*  At  this  battle  the  insnigents  practised 
a  ruse  de  guerre  obed  originally  by  tlio  Romans.  A  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  had  marched 
out,  to  charge  them  on  their  first  approach ;  they  suspected  the  attack,  and  were  prepared  to 
Tcccive  them  by  a  very  unsuspected  salutation.  They  had  cooped  up  in  a  field  near  two  hundred 
bttUocks.  When  these  beaata  are  urged,  and  rush  on  in  a  body,  notbing  can  stop  them;  a  wall, 
or  even  a  house,  they  have  been  known  to  dash  against  in  their  blind  fury.  When  the  heavy 
«»valry  were  in  a  proper  position  on  the  road,  the  rebel*,  with  their  pikes,  goaded  the  bullocks : 
maddened  by  the  smart,  they  ruahed  to  the  openings  of  the  enclosure,  which  had  been  purposely 
made  for  them  :  nothing  could  withstand  them ;  the  cavalry  were  overwhelmed ;  man  and  bono 
were  overthrown  and  trampled  upon.  Of  such  as  could  retreat  through  the  gate,  several  mot 
their  death  from  the  pikemen." 

"V  Sir  JoNAi  Harrington  relates  this  circumstance  on  the  authority  of  Councillor  Lnndy- 
fcot,  who  was  preaent  at  the  fight.  Ue  also  confirms  tho  story  of  the  peasant  who,  advudng  to 
U^  mfmth  of  a  cannon,  tbjust  liis  hat  and  pike  into  it,  exclaiming  ^^  Come  on  bc^a>  she's  stop* 
pcJ  ^  when  at]  tho  instant,  the  gunner  applied  the  match,  and  the  man  was  blown  to  atoms. 
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dreds  of  houses,  and  the  crash  of  the  fallbig  ruins, — all  ooneiHated  a 
scene  of  terror  too  revolting  for  description,  and  jtistifyiag  the 
remark  of  an  Irish  author,  that  only  ti  fiend  or  an  (itkeiH  could  gire 
anything  like  a  jus'  description  of  the  horrors  of  this  Irish  RebdUon. 

At  length  the  fighting  ceased,  bat  not  tiie  cami^.  The  iiimu^ 
gents  who  had  not  entered  the  houses,  gradually  retired  by  tlie 
gate  through  which  they  had  so  often  entered,  leaving  some  fhoii- 
sands  of  their  comrades  asleep  in  the  streets  and  in  the  different 
houses  throughout  the  town.  Hundreds  perished  in  l^flanes, 
which  continued  to  spread  with  rapidity.  In  one  house,  irtiich  wa« 
set  fire  to  by  the  royalists,  seventy-five  unfortunale  wretches  were 
burnt  to  death.  Hundreds  more  were  slain  in  cold  blood  by  the 
garrison,  as  thev  lay  stretched  senseless  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
houses ;  until  the  royalists  otcw  tired  of  killing,  when  they  lay 
down  and  slept  among  their  slaughtered  enemies. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  one  of  the  most  protracted 
and  desperate  ever  fought  in  Ireland.  Nearlv  800  houses  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  were  burned  ;  the  loss  of  me  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison  was  nearly  300,  and  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  about 
2000, — most  of  whom  were  slain  after  the  battle  was  over.  The 
combat  lasted  altogether  about  thirteen  hours.  It  is  said  that  after 
the  first  two  hours  not  more  than  3000  of  the  insut^nts  were  at 
anytime  actually  engaged  in  the  contest — ^the  ffreat  bodvof  the 
rebel  force  remaining  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbet  Hill.*  As 
for  the  ^  general  **  and  his  staff,  they  remained,  during  the  whole 
day,  inactive  spectators  of  the  fight  from  a  neighbouring  hill ! 
Had  the  peasantry  possessed  a  leader  of  the  edightest  abiUty,  the 
result  of  this  engagement  would  have  been  of  a  very  different 
kind.  As  it  was,  the  royalists  held  their  ground,  and  the  peasaotiy 
slowly  retreated  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

After  the  unsuccessftd  attack  upon  New  Ross,  Harvey  was 
deposed  from  the  command,  and  Mr.  Roche  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Harvey  lost  his  influence 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  repeated  interference  on  behalf  of  his 
prisoners,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  property.  The 
cruelty  of  the  royalists  had  ^eatly  exasperated  the  peasantiy, 
and  they  were  too  ready  to  imitate  them  in  their  outrages  on  life 
and  propertv.  In  their  retreat  from  Ross,  stung  by  defeat,  they 
set  fire  to  a  bam  at  Scullabogue,  in  which  were  confined  about  100 
prisoners,  including  16  Catholics,  and  massacred  such  of  them  as 
attempted  to  escape.  Mr.  Harvey  and  the  other  leaders,  deeply 
lamented  this  outrage,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  its  authors- 
denouncing  all  such  enormities,  robberies,  and  murders,  as  crimes 
that  would  be  punished  with  death.  He  was,  however,  imiBedi- 
ately  deposed,  and  appointed  President  of  the  Council  at  Wexford, 
"  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property/'' 

■  Clowby*!  Pertonai  N'arraiwe, 
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We  rciiini  to  the  prooeediags  of  the  body  of  peasantry  who  had 
le  themselyeB  masters  of  Gorev.  They  now  turned  their  atten- 
i  to  the  town  of  Arklow,  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
metTOpoUs^  where  80,000  men  were  ready  to  rise  a^nst  the  govem- 
laenl.  Were  Arklow  taken,  the  communication  with  the  metro- 
p^iis  would  be  opea»  and  they  might  hare  joined  themselves  with 
thfiXhiUia  men  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  government  were 
aware  of  the  importance  of  preserving  Arklow,  and  dispatched  a 
laige  reinforeement  to  the  town,  which  arrived  in  time  to  anticipate 
the  attadL  of  the  insurgent  peasantry. 

The  royal  army  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  in  a  level  field  at  the 
«ictremity  of  the  town.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Need- 
ham,- and  were  in  numbers  about  two  thousand.  The  Cavan  regi- 
ment, under  Lord  Famham,  came  up  just  as  the  action  was  about 
to  commence.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  at  each  wing. 
The  peasantry  opposed  to  them  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
though  not  in  the  number  of  fire-arms,  which  were  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description.  They  also  had  two  pieces  of  cannon 
at  eadi  flank — ^their  front  was  covered  by  a  ditch — ^their  lines 
running  quite  parallel  to  those  of  the  royal  troops.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place  at  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  the  action 
did  not  become  ffeneral  till  the  arnval  of  the  Cavan  regiment,  when 
a  tremendous  nre  was  opened  and  kept  up  on  the  insurgents. 
They  stood  their  ground,  and  returned  the  fire  vigorously,  the  im- 
mense body  of  pikemen  remaining  inactive  spectators  of  the  fight 
on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  the  scene  of  action,  but  waiting 
their  opportunity  to  rush  down  upon  the  royalists  and  overpower 
them.  At  length  the  insurgents  succeeded  m  dismounting  one  of 
the  royal  cannon  and  killing  the  gunners.  Had  the  pikemen 
charged  at  this  moment,  the  victory  would  have  been  decided. 
But  the  opportunity  passed  ;  the  royal  troops,  which  had  begun  to 
waver,  and  were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  were  again  rallied  and 
encoun^ed  by  their  leaders.  At  length  a  large  body  of  pikemen, 
under  Father  Murphy,  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  right 
wing.  They  were  received  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  and 
at  ^he  same  time  a  four-pounder  opened  upon  them,  at  one  of  the 
first  dicharges  of  which  Father  Murphy  received  a  ball  which  tore 
him  in  pieces.*  The  peasantry,  who  believed  in  the  invulnerability 
of  their  leader,  set  up  a  wild  shout  of  despair,  and,  dismayed  at  his 
fate,  were  checked  in  their  onward  advance.  About  the  same  time 
their  ammunition  became  entirely  exhausted,  and  they  had  no 
means  of  further  carrymg  on  the  contest.  They,  therefore,  retreated 
from  the  field,  but  in  such  order  that  the  royal  troops  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  follow  them,  but  retired  to  their  barracks,  while  the 

*  Some  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Royal  troops  may  be  fonaed  from  tbe  fiMst  stated  by  Gordon, 
a  Protestant  clernTman,  in  his  *  Hisioiy  of  the  Rebellion/ — m.,  that  *^  aittr  Father  Mniphv 
had  fallen,  some  soldiers  of  the  Ancient  British  Regiment  cut  open  his  breast  with  an  axe,  **  took 
out  his  hwrt,  roasted  his  body,  and  oiled  their  boots  with  the  grease  which  dropped  from  it  *'  1 
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peasantry  fell  boek,  tminolested,  to  Qorej.  By  this  TepQlae,  the 
progress  of  the  Wexford  insur^^ents  waa  checked  ;  they  were  pre- 
vented uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  Meatfa,  Kildare,  West* 
meath,  and  Dublin  ;  and  the  Capital  was  saved. 

The  insurgents  had  been  still  less  snccessftd  in  Carlow,  Meath, 
and  Kildare,  than  in  Wexford  and  Wicklow.  A  disorderly  and 
ill-concerted  rising  having  taken  place  in  Carlow,  the  peasantry 
were  attacked  by  the  yeomanry  and  militia  under  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  In  their  flight,  the  insur- 
gents passed  through  the  village  of  Kilcomney,  where  they  were 
again  attacked  and  many  more  were  killed.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
slaughter  which  had  already  taken  place.  Sir  Charles  Asgill  ordered 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  whose 
only  offence  was,  that  a  band  of  defeated  peasants  had  fled  through 
their  district.  Their  homes  were  accordingly  entered,  and  persons 
of  all  ages  were  indiscriminately  butchered,  without  any  regard  to 
sex.  "  The  defenceless  inhabitants,"  says  Cloney,  **  of  an  unofien- 
ding  and  most  peaceable  district — ^men,  women,  and  children— ^ 
were  butchered  this  day,  and  neither  age,  sex,  nor  infirmity,  could 
obtain  exemption  from  the  common  &te  ;  they  were  all  slaughtered 
without  mercy.''  * 

The  rising  in  Meath  was  of  a  partial  nature,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  metropolis  enabled  the  government  to  use  prompt  measures 
for  its  suppression.  The  hill  of  Tara,  which  is  associated  with  all 
the  early  glory  and  fame  of  Ireland,  was  selected  as  the  rallying 
point  for  the  peasantry  of  the  district.  Their  position  was  strong 
and  well  chosen,  but  they  did  not  possess  a  single  leader  who 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground.  On  the  approach  of 
the  British,  they  quitted  their  strong  position,  and  rushed  upon  the 
advancing  foe  with  great  impetuosity.  The  infantry  fled,  but  the 
pikemen  being  suddenly  charged  by  the  cavalry,  and  raked  on  dl 
sides  by  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  Their  phalanx  being  now  broken,  and  having  no  rallying 
point,  nor  reserve,  they  were  cut  down  in  all  directions  and  com- 
pletely routed.  Many  were  killed,  a  great  number  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  the  more  determined  of  them  remained  in  arms 
and  proceeded  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Kildare  insurgents  under 
the  bold  and  enterprizing  Alymer. 

In  some  of  their  earlier  engagements  with  the  royal  troops,  Jthe 
Kildare  peasantry  were  highly  successful ;  at  Old  Kilcullen,  where 
General  Dundas,  relying  on  the  weight  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  deter- 
^xiined  to  ride  down  a  body  of  pikemen,  he  was  (uiven  back  with 
great  loss.  The  peasantry,  formed  into  a  deep  and  close  colamn, 
drew  up  under  the  walls  of  the  old  church,  and  received  the  dra- 
goons, who  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity,  upon  their  pikes. 
The  cavalry  were  completely  repulsed,  many  of  the  men  and  two 

*  THoMAt  Clomby's  Pertonai  Narrative^  ^  p.  S2. 
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of  the  oapiains  were  killed,  the  General  himself  eeoaping  only  by 
the  fleetness  of  hie  horse*  When  the  artillery,  however,  was 
l>jrought  up,  the  same  body  was  completely  broken ;  but  not  till 
lanes  had  been  repeatedly  cnt  through  them  by  round  shot.  Having 
suffered  several  severe  losses  subsequent  to  this  period,  many  of 
the  Kildare  insurgents  at  length  accepted  the  offers  of  pardon  made 
to  them  by  General  Dundas,  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  concur- 
rence. A  targe  body  of  the  peasantry  had  assembled  for  this  pur-* 
po6e,  at  the  Gibbet  Kath  on  the  Gurragh  of  Kildare,  having  offered 
terms  of  submission  to  the  General,  which  were  accepted.  While 
thus  assembled,  Sir  James  Duffe  arrived  with  a  strong  body  of 
militia  and  fell  upon  the  imresisting  multitude,  mowing  them  down 
in  cold  blood.  1  he  principal  instruments  of  the  slaughter  were  the 
body  of  Fencible  Cavalry,  generally  known  as  Lord  Roden's 
"  Foxhunters.'^'  The  people  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued 
with  merciless  slaughter.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  king'^s  peace  and  promised  protection 
through  his  officers,  were  relentlessly  butchered  on  the  spot ;  and 
many  more  were  cut  down  in  the  course  of  the  flight.  The  scene 
of  this  horrible  transaction  is  to  this  day  known  among  the  pear 
santry  as   '*  The  place  of  Slaughter/' 

We  turn  now  to  the  North,  where  the  organization  of  the 
United  Irishmen  had  commenced,  and  we  find  the  rising  equally 
unsuccessful  as  in  the  South.  Long  delay  in  fhe  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection,  the  arrest  of  some  leaders  and  the  treachery  and  flight 
of  others,  had  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  greatly 
impaired  their  organization.  While  the  population  of  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and  Wexfoid,  were  in  the  field, 
Ulster  remained  perfectly  quiet ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  heard 
of  the  success  of  the  Wexford  peasantry,  that  a  rising  was  at 
length  determined  on.  Russel  and  Dickson,  the  generals  origi- 
nally appointed  by  the  United  Societies  of  Down,  having  been 
arrested  by  the  government,  the  command  devolved  on  Henry  Joy 
M'Cracken,  who  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  United  Irish  army  of  the  North. 

The  first  rising  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Antrim,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  troops.  This 
place  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  its  possession  would  enable 
the  insurgents  to  keep  up  their  communication  with  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  attack  the  place  and  gain  possession  of  it  without  delay. 
M'Cracken  issued  a  hasty  proclamation,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
attack,  addressed  to  '^  The  Army  of  Ulster,''  ordering  them  to 
"  drive  the  garrison  of  Randalstown  before  them,  and  haste  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  conmaander-in-chief."  On  the  arrival  of  the 
force  on  the  eminence  above  the  town  of  Antrim,  M'Cracken 
addressed  them  in  spirit-stirring  language,  encouraging  and  con- 
firming their  confidence  and  courage.  The  answer  of  the  men  was 
"  Lead  us  to  Liberty  or  Death  I" 
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TIm  hurarg^ni  force  did  not  amomii  to  moieikaaMO  men ;  bal 
many  of  tbem  were  effectiye  soldiers,  haviog  beat  tiained  to  ibe  lue 
of  arms  daring  the  time  of  the  V olonteers.  On  the  port  ef  the  gw- 
rison,  nothing  was  wanting  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Oenoil 
Nugent  having  been  preyionsly  intonaed  of  the  iastonded  atlMfc, 


was  fiilly  prepared  for  resistanoe :  the  Foot  oecnpied  a  slMii^  sMi- 
tion  in  front  of  the  Castle  gate ;  the  Gayabr  weie  eoTend  ^ 
the  walls  which  snrronnded  the  ehnreh ;  and  tlw  camion  wfe 
placed  so  as  to  enfikde  the  principal  streets  of  the  tomu  In  ad£- 
tion  to  the  royal  forces  of  the  town,  strong  reinferaeneuts  wete  on 
their  march  mm  the  British  camp  of  Blans  Moose  and  the  gn- 
son  of  Bel£gu9t,  both  twrire  miles  distant. 

The  attack  was  led  by  M'Ciackeay  who  displayed  the  greatest 
yalonr  throughont  the  contest.  He  marched  his  force  into  tks 
town  in  good  order,  and  was  first  charged  by  the  caTahry,  who  fired 
and  then  retreated,  another  party  comiiq^  forward  to  resist  them, 
as  they  continued  to  advance  into  the  town.  The  cavalry  ware 
received  with  a  gidling  fir^  which  brought  down  many  of  the  m«i 
and  horses,  and  at  length  they  retreated  in  great  disorder.  The 
assailants  advanced  steadily  to  the  m«rket«pkoe  under  a  gaUin; 
fire  from  the  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  raked  tbor 
columns  and  committed  great  havock.  A  body  of  igSUksmm  gal- 
lantly charged  the  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  their  guns,  bat 
were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  destruotive  discharges  of  grap^ 
shot.  The  cavalry  now  charged  the  fMkemen,  and  attemfi^d  to 
capture  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  ordnance  belonging  to  the  as- 
sailants, but  they  vrere  driven  back  with  great  loias,  Cdoad 
Lumley,  their  commander,  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  eaiBonn- 
ter,  and  nmny  of  his  men  falling  victims  to  the  deadly  pike.  Fol- 
lowiD|f  up  his  success,  M'Cracken  now  pressed  upon  the  foe, 
charging  them  home.  The  contest  was  dreadful.  The  man  fiiagbt 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  defoEice  was  no  less  obstinate  than  tbe 
attack  was  furious  and  determined.  Rank  after  rank  were  boine 
down  and  driven  from  their  guns ;  and,  after  an  hour's  hard  fight- 
ing, the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  United  Irish. 

But  a  fatal  mistake  marred  this  success  of  the  insurgents.  Tlie 
enemy^s  cavalry,  defeated  and  flying,  met  a  body  of  United  Irisb 
advancing  from  the  north  to  tiie  aid  of  their  companions,  nov 
masters  of  the  town  of  Antrim.  Mistaking  the  flight  of  tiie  royal 
cavaliT  for  a  charge,  and  believing  that  their  advanced  guard  i»i 
beai  defeated,  the  peasantry  fled  m  all  directions.  About  the  sasie 
time,  the  Monaghan  regiment  made  their  appearance  on  the  road 
firom  Bel&st,  and  took  up  their  position  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town ;  the  other  reinforcements  also  came  up  from  Blaris  Hoor0» 
apd  the  royalists,  having  rallied,  now  became  the  assailing  psriy* 
They  now  conriderably  outnumbered  theix  opponents,  ascihad 
every  advantage  over  th^m  in  ammunition,  caviui|^,  and  artilbiy- 
The  insurgents  within  the  town  were  soon  maoe  aware  oC  u6 
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anjyal  of  the  royal  reiBforcenieiit*,  as  well  as  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Connor  and  KeDs  men,  and  were  stricken  with  a  general  panic, 
and  prepared  for  flight.  M^Crachen  did  e^erj  thing  that  talent 
and  eoiirage  could  do  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  party, 
b«t  all  was  of  no  ayail.  He  himself  was  borne  down  by  them  m 
their  flight ;  the  town  was  speedily  eyacnated,  and  the  royal  cavalry, 
following  close  upon  their  heels,  cut  them  down  with  terriUe 
irianghter.  A  smaQ  body  of  men,  designated  by  M'^Cracken  ^^  The 
Spsitan  Band,^^  commanded  by  James  Hope,  maintained  a  deter*^ 
mined  resistance,  and  were  only  compelled  to  retire  by  the  oyer- 
powering  foroe  of  their  assailants.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the 
royalists,  was  seyere :  Lord  O^Neill  and  several  officers  of  distinction 
fell  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  M'Cracken  retreated  to  the  hiU 
of  Donegore,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  his  shattered  forces, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  an  encampment.  From  thence,  he  went 
to  Slemish,  when  the  number  of  men  who  adhered  to  him  were 
reduced  to  twenty-eight.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  apprehended, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed  at  Bel&st. 

The  ill  success  of  the  men  of  Antrim  did  not  deter  the  United 
Irishmen  of  Down  from  attempting  a  rising.  The  decisive  battle 
of  Antrim  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the  rising  of  Down 
took  place  on  the  9th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saintfield.  Before 
they  could  collect  in  any  considerable  numbers,  they  were  forced 
into  action  by  the  royalists  under  Colonel  Stapleton,  who  marched 
against  them  from  Newtonards,  having  under  his  command  the 
York  fencibles,  a  corps  of  cavalry,  ai:^her  of  infimtry,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  people  were  informed  of  the  advance  of 
this  force,  and  at  a  part  of  the  road  which  runs  between  two  high 
and  thick  hedges,  pikemen  and  musketeers  posted  themselves  in 
great  numbers.  Most  probably  they  would  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  the  entire  division,  but  for  the  impatience  of  one  of  the 
insurgents,  who  fired  and  killed  an  established  priest,  notorious  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  his  ferocious  loyalty.  The  action  immediately 
became  general,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  royalists  fought  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  beaten  back  and  forced  to  retreat  to 
Comber,  the  insurgents  remaining  in  possession  of  Saintfield.  On 
the  18th,  the  men  of  Ard  rose,  and  after  a  stout  skirmish,  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Newton  Ards  ;  at  night  they  proceeded 
to  join  the  insurgent  army  at  Saintfield,  which  was  now  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Unitea  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
they  amounted  to  about  7,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Monroe,  a 
young  man  of  some  military  skill,  and  of  considerable  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. On  the  following  day  (the  l^h),  he  march  for  Ballynalniich; 
and  having  learnt  on  the  road  that  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Nugent,  had  marched  from  Belmst  to  attack 
khn,  he  proceeded,  on  arriving  near  that  town,  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  for  defence  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
adnnt.     He  drew  up  the  main  body  of  his  mmy  on  the  bold  and 
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commanding^  hill  of  Ednavady,  occupying  also  the  principal  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  posting  several  ambuscades  along  the 
roads  by  which  his  position  was  assailable. 

The  approach  of  the  British  army  was  heralded  by  smoke  and 
flame,  for  they  had  fired  the  countfy  all  along  their  route.  As  they 
advanced,  they  were  joined  by  a  division  of  troops  from  Downpat- 
rick ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  British  came  on  in  line  of  battle. 
When  they  had  advanced  within  range  of  the  ambuscades,  a  des- 
tructive fire  was  poured  in  upon  them,  which  held  them  entirely  in 
check  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  assailants. 
The  army  of  General  Nugent  was  then  formed  between  the  hill  on 
which  the  insurgents  were  posted,  and  the  town^-directing  the  fire  of 
his  efficient  artillery  upon  both.  Monroe,  finding  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  force  of  the  enemy^s  cannon,  abandoned  the  idea  of 
defending  the  town,  and  withdrawing  his  forces  from  it,  he  con- 
centrated it  on  the  hill  of  Ednavady,  preparatory  to  a  general  attack 
on  the  British  lines.  Having,  therefore,  drawn  in  his  outposts,  and 
formed  his  line  of  action,  he  offered  battle  to  the  British  ;  but  the 
day  was  now  far  advanced,  and  night  came  on  before  they  could  be 
brought  into  action. 

The  royal  army  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Balljmahincli, 
and  immediately  gave  way  to  pillage,  drunkenness,  and  riot.  The 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed,  and  discipline  was  entirely 
lost  in  debauchery  and  licentiousness.  In  this  state  were  affairs 
in  the  town,  when  a  friendly  messenger  arrived  at  the  United  camp, 
and  represented  the  disorganized  state  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
certainty  of  utterly  defeating  them  if  an  attack  were  immediately 
made.  A  council  of  war  was  assembled,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  instant  action,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader, 
Monroe.  In  the  spirit  of  foolish  romance,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  the  enemy,  but  that  he 
would  meet  them  in  the  blush  of  day,  &c.  The  attack  was  accord- 
ingly postponed,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the  leaders 
were  discouraged,  and  several  of  them  left  the  field  followed  by 
their  men.  One  division  of  nearly  700  men,  better  armed  than  the 
generality,  left  before  break  of  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  the  action  commenced. 
Monroe  began  the  attack  by  a  discharge  from  his  cannon,  consisting 
of  eight  small  pieces,  which  were  drawn  up  against  the  town,  autl 
were  generally  well  served.  The  fire  was  speedily  returned  by  the 
heavier  artillery  of  the  enemy.  The  insurgent  army  then  moved 
down  the  hill  in  two  divisions,  to  the  attack  of  the  town.  One  of 
these  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  town  on  the  right ;  the  other, 
under  Monroe,  directed  its  march  on  the  left.  The  first  division 
overthrew  the  body  of  troops  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  marched 
onward  into  the  town ;  the  second  division,  under  Monroe,  en- 
countered a  desperate  resistance,  but,  undaunted  and  fearless,  the 
men  bore  down  all  opposition.     They  forced  their  way  iflto  the 
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toum,  notwithstandiDg  a  most  destmeiiye  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon,  the  pikemen  charging  up  to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  guns.  At 
length  Monroe,  having  gained  the  centre  of  the  town,  charged  the 
enemy  furiously  with  bayonet  and  pike,  and  the  British  general, 
conceiving  the  day  to  be  lost,  ordered  the  retreat  to  be  sounded. 
And  here  occurred  one  of  those  extraordinary  accidents  which,  as 
at  Ross  and  elsewhere,  almost  unaccountably  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  against  the  Irish  at  the  very  moment  of  victory,  and  left  the 
advantage  finally  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  It  seems  that  the 
peasantry,  unacquainted  with  the  trumpets^  sound,  and  enyeloped 
in  smoke,  mistook  the  note  of  retreat  for  the  signal  of  charge,  and 
believing  that  fresh  reinforcements  had  arrived  to  the  enemy,  they 
became  suddenly  panic-stricken,  turned  and  fled  from  the  town  by 
the  southern  road,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  defeated  British 
ivere  as  rapidly  evacuating  it  on  the  north  I 

The  retrograde  movement  of  the  insurgents  was  marked  by  a 
part  of  the  British  force  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged — namely 
by  the  22nd  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  who  immediately  charged 
the  flying  troops  of  Monroe,  while  the  infantry,  recovering  from 
their  panic,  and  rallying,  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  now  defeated 
Irish  endeavoured  to  gain  their  former  position  on  the  hill  of 
Ednavady ;  but  their  force  was  now  scattered  and  flying  in  all 
directions,  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  remaining  with 
Monroe.  Accordingly,  flight  was  the  only  resource,  and  numbers 
were  cut  down  by  the  ferocious  yeomanry,  who  gave  no  quarter 
and  took  no  prisoners.  Monroe  was  taken  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Ballynahinch,  and  shortly  afterwards  suffered  death  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  martyr.  The  United  Irishmen  were  now  com- 
pletely dispersed  in  Ulster;  and  no  fiirther  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  that  province. 

We  return  to  the  South,  where  we  find  almost  the  entire  brunt 
of  the  resistance  to  the  government  maintained  by  the  determined 
peasantry  of  Wexford.  The  authorities,  however,  were  now  able  to 
bring  down  upon  them  their  concentrated  force,  so  that  the  struggle 
Beemed  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  After  their  defeat  at  Ross  and 
Arklow,  the  peasantry,  reduced  to  maintaining  a  defensive  warfare, 
collected  the  remains  of  their  forces  on  Vinegar  Hill,  an  eminence 
of  considerable  extent  and  height,  immediately  overlooking  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy.  The  position  was  one  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  which  the  insurgents  endeavoured  to  improve.  They  due 
a  ditch  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  planted  the  few  half-disabled 
cannon  and  swivels  which  they  possessed,  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  number  of  peasantry  occupying  thiB  position  amounted  to 
nearly  80,000  ;  they  were  badly  clothed  and  fed,  and  entirely  with- 
out discipline ;  they  had  among  them  not  more  than  2,000  fire- 
arms of  all  descriptions,  of  which  many  were  unfit  for  use  ;  and  they 
had  little  or  no  ammunition.  The  great  body  were  armed  with  the 
pike,  which  several  recent  contests  had  proved  to  be  a  very  formi- 
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dable  weapon.  With  the  peMMit»y  were  a  g««t  °"»fc?^g 
women,  who  shared  in  aU  the  danwts  of  the  oanpaiffB,  Md  ftogM 
with  fury  by  the  side  of  their  brothers,  sons,  and  biubaods. 

The  royal  army  raider  General  Lake,  whieh  advanced  to  tt» 
attack  of  this  position,  amounted  to  about  2«,000  men,  indwhig 
an  effective  fiwroe  of  cavalry  and  artillwT.*  V?™?^,"',^ 
insuivent  outposts,  after  a  fierce  resigtanoe.  General  Lake  advawea 
to  the  attack  of  the  main  body,  posted  on  Vinegar  Hill,  eariy  oatte 
momine  of  the  2lBt  of  June.  He  made  the  attack  in  four  oolumM, 
his  troops  advancing  to  the  assault  under  cover  of  a  ««»"»*«? 
and  destructive  discharge  of  artillery.  The  peasantij  "«^~2"^ 
neat  bravery.  Almost  defenceless,  they  stood  the  fiery  rtrewa  « 
Srape-shot  and  shells,  which  poured  in  upon  them  for  an  hour  aw 
i  hilf  without  interruption.  The  hurstmff  of  every  sh^  «»  fol- 
lowed by  loud  shouts  of  defiance.  The  soldierB  advanced  stesdjy 
up  the  hUl,  and  the  peasantry,  whose  wnmunition  »>»*J^^ 
foiled  and  whose  guns  were  now  useless,  received  thena  on*»f^ 
the  pike.  The  women  encouraged  them  by  their  ones,  t'w*^^ 
by  fiery  exhortations,  the  m«i  cheering  each  other  «>.<>««P?^ 
efforts  of  valour.  The  soldiers  were  more  than  onoe  o^^*^^ 
by  the  pikemen ;  many  oflBoers  and  men  were  killed  and  ^™®^ 
a^d  General  Lake's  horse  was  killed  under  him.  Bat  no  wa-^^ 
that  the  peasantry  could  offer,  could  prevent  the  fin^  ■^T*'^ 
the  army,  supported  as  they  were  by  the'  murderous  fire  «  » 'T 
served  litillery.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  to»~»*  "fJV^j 
pikemen  gave  way ;  they  broke  and  retreated  in  the  d^wf**^  •.' 
Wexford,  through  a  pass  that  had  been  left  unoccupied  ojtbewpi 
troops,  etther  through  accident  or  design.  The  «'»»1»^«**^X^ 
a  charge,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  P^fen**"*'*^"^*^ 
and  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry  reached  Wexford  the  ^ 
evening  with  comparatively  Uttle  loss.  On  the  foUowine  ^^^J^ 
finally  evacuated  the  town,  after  having  held  undisputed  posBWiw 
of  it  for  twenty-three  days.  -art  of 

The  army  of  the  insurgents  now  disbanded,  and  the  greater  p»n 
thrai  returned  to  their  homes ;  which  was  the  signal  for  the  r^ero 
of  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  by  the  royal  troops.  A  «>iiffl4^ 
proportion  of  the  army  under  General  Lake  consisted  of  Z"*^ 
mercenaries,  drawn  from  the  shamUes  of  petty  <3^e^man  d«f«^ 
who  were  let  loose  upon  the  people  to  wreak  ev«ry  ^*d  <*  ff^ 
and  vengeance  on  them,  which  lust,  rapine,  and  hloodthiWH^ 
could  invent.  On  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  being  taken  P****"!" 
of  by  the  royal  troops  on  the  Slst  of  June,  the  Hessians  P»*^Ti 
distmguished  themselves.    They  entered  the  building  which  m 

am  uicl  Wexford,  wen  nnder  the  comBMnd  of  OmnH  I«k«,  Brotml  I><i«<ijM,  OnMl  "^T^ 
Omieral  Jolmon,  Omeni  Sir  Junes  VaS.  S«wr«l  Moora,  wid  Hider«aiMr*t  Sir  CMWW^y.y 
■rtmjt  of  tUe  gotonl  offleen,  whicih,  togetber  with  Ha  immtoM  mua  of  ra«I*r  tmw  *jjFSilti» 
give  Ow  reader  aome  idea  of  die  ftnrnidable  ii*Un«  of  the  Wexfotd  Ineamelkm.  """L*?!  ««t  t» 
of  InUadbadaetedMWaftirddid.it  wonldhan  been  imt  to  ImpaMiUs.  ft*  the  Bil|)W  "^ 
IwTe  Icept  tbeir  footing  in  Irrland  for  a  week. 
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beea  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  ingoigeni  peasantry,  and  shot  the 
unresisting  patients  in  their  beds.  In  doing  so,  they  set  fire,  with 
the  wadding  of  their  guns,  to  the  beds,  when  the  house  was  burned 
down  and  tJbirty  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  perished  in  the  flames. 
In  the  same  town  the  brutal  soldiery  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
-women,  many  of  whom  they  mercilessly  shot :  others  were  treated 
Tnth  indignities  even  worse  than  deadi.  The  entire  province  of 
Wexford  was  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  military  law, — ^horrors 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  anything  Uke  an  adequate 
description.  The  lash,  the  prison,  and  the  rope,  were  too  slow  in 
their  devastation.  Fire  was  applied  to  the  dwellings  of  the  un- 
fortunate  peasantry,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
butchered  m  the  flames.  Young  men  were  hanged  before  the  eyes 
of  their  relations,  who  were  forced,  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  dreadftd  spectacle.  Ghastly  corpses  were 
expos&d  to  public  sight  in  every  town,  human  heads  were  kicked 
about  the  streets,  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  treated  with  all 
manner  of  revolting  indignities. 

One  of  Oeneral  Lake's  first  acts,  on  approaching  Wexford  with  his 
army,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  all  the 
rebel  leaders.  Most  of  these  had  trusted  to  a  convention  made 
with  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  agreed  to  by  him, — by  which  they 
surrendered  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  procured  the  submission  of 
the  arn^  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  condition  that 
security  of  person  and  property  was  granted  to  all  but  murderers. 
Lakfi,  however,  had  predetermined  to  give  his  soldiers  an  opportu- 
aity  of  taking  revenge  on  the  town  for  their  former  die^aceful 
abandonment  of  it.  Fortunately,  Sir  John  Moore'^s  army  being 
nearer  the  town  than  Lake's,  after  throwing  a  few  yeomanry 
into  it,  he  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  to  preserve  it,  if  possible, 
firom  the  horrors  of  military  execution.  This  measure  saved  the 
town ;  and  Lake's  sanguinary  bands  were  let  loose  on  the  rural 
population.  The  leaders  were  all  seized  according  to  Lake's  orders, 
aad  after  bdng  subjected  to  many  cruel  indignities,  were  tried  and 
ahot.  The  most  cruel  case  was  that  of  Cornelius  Grogan,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  large  landed  property— from  <f  8,000  to  .£10,000 
a  year, — ^who  was  hanged  with  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Colclough,  also 
gentlemen  of  independent  property.*  Mr.  Grogan  was  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  feebleness — ^the 

*  The  executioner  of  theM  nnfortnnate  gentlemen  was  a  seijeant  of  the  King'i  coontp^  militia,  of  the 
nane  of  JPoan^a  monter  in  the  human  Ibna,  whose  btntality  and  fenMtoua  eraelt^  have  never  beei^ 
exceeded  in  anj  country — not  eren  in  France,  in  the  worst  times  of  the  French  ReToluUon  The  clothes 
ot  eaeh  niflhfer.  he  was  aoeustomed  to  strip  off  the  moment  the  hody  was  out  down,  in  the  presence  of 
the  victim  next  m  turii  fbr  execution,  then  tied  up  the  efibets  in  a  handkerchief  with  the  greatest  com- 

MM;  and  ptoceedad  with  another  victim,  and  with  a  sfanilar  diapoaition  of  his  perquisites.    As  the 


...  .  '  perquisfti 

fenaralitj  of  those  exeauted  on  the  Bridge  of  Wexford  were  penons  of  respectability  in  life,  watches  and 
other  valuable  eflbcti  were  not  unfivquentiv  found  on  their  persons,  and  these  Seijeant  Dunn  was  in  the 
babit  of  aelliny  to  the  yeomanry  rahbJ*  and  supplnsentariea,  aa  rebel  trophies*  at  the  dose  of  each  day's 
bualneas.  The  heads  of  the  persona  eseouted,  ha  used  to  carry  to  his  own  house  after  the  execution, 
rolled  op  in  the  linen  U  each,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  proceeded  to  the  town-bouse,  mounted 
the  roof;  and  fixed  Ute^heads  on  pikea.  For  a  length  of  time  the  Bridge  ot  Wexford  was  a  fashionable 
lounge,  for  "  Ihe^bnoks  and  blades"  of  Mm  Wexfocdian  "  aacendancr,"  and  Sergeant  Dunn  was  wont  to 
calher  lad  et ening  group  around  him,  and  xegaie  his  hearers  with  ludiavMU  anfodotea  of  his  oflkial 
Uboora.— lliSOBir. 
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most  uulikely  person  possible  for  a  ^rebel.^  He  was  liYing  upon 
his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford,  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  flying  before  the 
advance  of  the  successful  peasantry.  Beiievinff  that  bis  presence 
among  them  would  induce  his  tenantry  to  nse,  the  insurgents 
seized  him,  put  him  on  horseback  and  placed  him  in  their  front  as 
they  entered  Wexford,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did  not 
obey  their  orders.  For  being  thus  coerced,  this  innocent  old  man 
was  hanged  and  beheaded  by  the  military  executioners  of  the 
government,  and  his  house  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  the  soldieiy** 
A  bill  of  Attainder  was  passed,  by  which  his  estates  were  confiscated 
to  the  crown.-f*  Not  improbably,  General  Lake  and  his  military 
coadjutors  were  influenced,  in  their  cruel  and  savage  proceedings, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  confiscations  of  property  by  which  they 
were  to  be  followed — a  consideration  of  no  small  importance  in  ail 
the  previous  wars  of  extermination  in  Ireland. 

These  cruel  and  infamous  acts  had  the  effect  of  protracting  tlie 
insurrection  and  greatly  adding  to  its  mischievous  results.  The 
peasantry,  terrified  by  the  furious  vengeance  of  the  soldiery,  and 
many  of  them  burned  out  of  house  ana  home,  had  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  keep  to  the  field  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They 
were  driven  to  maintain  a  desultory  warfare,  which  proved  more 
destructive  than  even  open  rebellion.  The  insurgents  hurried 
from  county  to  county,  baffling  the  royal  troops  by  the  quick- 
ness of  their  movements.  They  cut  off  supplies,  stormed  out- 
posts, destroyed  detachments,  surprised  encampments,  and  hovered 
on  the  skirts  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were  thus  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  harrassment,  and  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  in  acts  of 
revolting  cruelty. 

At  length  the  government  removed  Lord  Camden,  under  whose 
administration  of  blood  the  insurrection  had  been  fostered  and 
caused  prematurely  to  explode, — and  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent 
over  in  his  place.  A  more  conciliatory  policy  was  now  pursued. 
A  proclamation  wa*  issued,  authorizing  the  royal  Generals  to  grant 
protection  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  except  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  murder ;  and  thus  many  obtained  pardon, 
and  a  partial  tranquillity  was  restored. 

About  this  period,  several  of  the  United  Irish  leaders,  confined 
in  the  state  prisons  of  Dublin,  believing  all  fiirther  resistance  to  be 
useless,  and  anxious  to  save  the  efixision  of  blood,  entered  into  a 
negociation  with  the  government,  and  finally  concluded  an  agree- 

*  The  BeT.  Mr.  Oordou  ttys-*"  The  devasUtion  and  plasderio^  Muluied  bf  Iht  kyalMi*  w  of 
the  work  of  Uie  rebels  alone.  Great  part  of  the  damage  was  comnutted  bj  the  soldiery,  who  >oioi^2f^^ 
'  -  •  *        »      -.  ...   fhey  had  iheir  quarters,  and  often  laondeprf  wJ*oj» 


completed  the  ruin  of  deserted  houses  in  which  they  nad  their  quarters,  and  often  . 
distinotion  of  Loyalist  and  Croppy.  fHe  adds^^I  metn  not  to  throw  blame  on  aoj »  who  .  ,_. . 
acedly,  and  without  neglect  of  their  duty,  shared  the  plunder  of  houses  of  reputed  ttiMa,  ca6ag»'  » 
military  depredation.  Thus,  doaUteas,  Lord  KingAorough  thought  his  eondnctblamdese»trh««^ 
•o«i<,  the  day  ofUr  Aw  Mbfraiion  from  Wexford,  to  Mr.  Comeliui  Grogan't  kouse,  and  look  oai^ 
the  itable  two  coach  Aorses  to  tell.  Bat  if  we  should  find  the  atleottoa  of  my  gUMnl  oiBeer  eo  **^*'*^ 
in  a  ayttem  qf  plufuUr,  at  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  flghtingt  perhaps  we  might  not  think  mm  m 
entirely  blameless." 

f  This  WM,  howe?er,  afterwards  reraraed  in  fftrour  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  Boy«)ist 
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ment,  bv  which  the  lives  of  the  leaders  were  spared  (unless  guilty 
of  murder),  on  condition  of  their  giving  the  government  every  in- 
formation connected  with  the  conspiracy.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett, 
Arthur  CConnor,  William  James  Macneven,  and  others,  were 
examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  garbled  report  of  their 
evidence  was  published  by  the  government.  A  fuller  and  more 
correct  account  was  afterwards  drawn  up  by  Emmett,  Sweetman, 
and  Macneven,  after  they  reached  France,  on  their  liberation  from 
Port  George, — three  years  after  their  examination  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  when  the  Union  between  the  two  countries 
liad  been  carried  into  effect.  To  that  document  we  have  already 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  history.* 

The  insurrection  was  now  supposed  to  be  entirely  at  an  end, 
when  the  government  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  landing  of  a  French  army  of  invasion  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Ireland.  The  French  Directory,  though  re'peatedly  solicited, 
had  declined  making  any  effort  to  assist  their  Irish  allies,  while 
their  aid  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  them  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  all  the  disturbances  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  insurrection 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  that  they  dispatched  an  armed  force  to  the 
Irish  coast.  Had  they  arrived  a  few  months  earlier,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  most  formidable ;  but,  as  it  was,  the 
entire  British  army  in  Ireland  was  now  at  liberty  to  concentrate 
their  force  to  crush  the  miniature  invasion. 

A  kind  of  "  luck^'  seems  constantly  to  have  attended  the  English 
government  in  Ireland.  However  formidable  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded,  they  have  invariably 
got  over  them.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  this  insurrection,  all  the 
armaments  prepared  by  France, — any  one  of  which,  had  it  reached 
the  shores  of  Ireland  in  safety,  and  at  the  right  time,  would  have 
enabled  the  Irish  people  to  shake  off  the  British  power, — were 
baffled  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  over  which  human  man- 
agement could  have  little  or  no  control.  Thus,  the  first  armament 
which  sailed  from  Brest,  with  15,000  men  and  50,000  stand  of  arms 
on  board,  under  one  of  the  most  skilful  French  generals — ^though  a 
large  portion  of  it  reached  Ireland,  and  lay  for  five  days  within  reach 
of  the  Irish  shore — was  blown  off  to  sea  again  by  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendoas  winds  ever  known  upon  the  coast.  The  second  expedition, 
of  equal  strength,  was  delayed  by  foul  weather,  until  the  British 
fleet  had  time  to  block  up  the  Texel,  when  the  Dutch  under  the 
instigation  of  infatuated  directors,  went  out  to  their  destruction  at 
Camperdown.  The  success  of  the  third  expedition,  delayed  beyond* 
the  time  when  it  could  have  been  of  use — was  frustrated  by  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  its  commander.  General  Humbert.  At  it  was,  he 
defeated  a  British  army  greatly  his  superior  in  strength,  strik- 
ing general  terror  throughout  the  country  ;    and  he  was  only  put 

*  A  MX  Bccoant  of  this,  as  of  most  of  the  other  important  docoments  oonneoted  with  the  history  of 
this  period,  wUI  be  fband  in  MadoknI  VniUd  Iri»kmm. 

l\h 
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down  after  Lord  ComwalliB  with  an  amiy  of  1^7,000  men  had  gone 
<mt  to  meet  him. 

It  was  on  a  beantifVil  day,  towards  the  end  of  Aognsfe^  1*798. 
that  three  frigates,  under  English  colours,  appeared  in  the  baf  of 
Killala,  one  ot  the  northern  ports  of  the  county  Mayo.  They  iiei»4 
the  shore,  and  turned  out  to  be  French  ressels,  with  about  IQOQ 
troops  on  board,  1000  stand  of  spare  arms,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery.     They  landed  without  opposition,  and  took  posseanon  «f 
the  town  of  Killala,  capturing  the  bishop  and  a  lot  of  parsons  who 
happened  to  be  on  their  visitation.     Fond  of  good  quarters,  die? 
took  possession  of  the  bishop^s  palace,  behaving  themaelves, however, 
aoeoitling  to  the  published  testimony  of  the  bishop  himself,  witk 
the  greatest  politeness  and  decorum.      The  Prendi  w«fe  eooi 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  clothed,  armed, 
and  endeavoured  to  discipline.     After  reating  at  Killala  for  a  fcw 
days,  they  determined  to  march  into  the  country,  and  at  once 
directed  their  steps  southwards,  towards  Castlebar. 

The  town  of  Castlebar  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  garriscm 
under  Oenerals  Lake  and  Hutchinson,  ftill^  provided  with  artiUerj 
and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  The  intention  of  the  English  gene- 
rals was,  to  march  to  Killala  and  at  once  take  captive  the  whole 
French  detachment.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
French  would  dare  to  attack  thsm^  and  were  therefore  not  a  little 
astonished  when  they  learnt  that  they  were  in  full  march  upon 
Castlebar.  The  English  generals  drew  up  their  army  in  a  strong 
position  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  They  were  about  four 
thousand  strong,  and  were  supported  by  fourteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. The  insurgent  army  consisted  of  800  Frenchmen  and  about 
1000  undisciplined  peasants  ;  and  their  artillery  consisted  of  o» 
curricle  gun  !  The  British  armv  had  scarcely  taken  up  its  po«ti6n 
before  the  French  came  in  sight ;  they  descended  the  oppoflte 
hill  in  columns,  directly  in  front  of  the  English.  The  artillefy 
played  on  them  with  some  effect,  and  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  at  once  be  forced  to  retire.  What  was  the  surprise  of  tne 
English — whose  attention  had  been  completely  taken  up  by  the 
firing  of  the  French  musketry  in  front— to  fmd  that  they  weie 
making  an  attempt  by  means  of  small  bodies  of  men,  to  earfp 
their  left,  which  was  protected  By  stone  walls.  The  alsim  imm^ 
diately  spread  throughout  the  British  army ;  orderft  were  giv® 
which  tended  to  throw  them  into  confusion ;  the  line  watered ; 
panic  became  general ;  the  heavy  cavalry  turned  and  rode  in 
"among  the  infantry  whom  they  trampled  down  in  their  huity 
to  escape;  the  infantry  fled  from  the  field  Kke  a  disorderly 
mob,  throwing  from  them  their  arms  by  the  way;  and  thus  to  » 
few  minutes,  the  fine  army  of  British  soldiers,  yeomen,  and  aiilitiB> 
were  in  full  flight  before  their  handful  of  enemies,  leaving  behind 
them  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 

Away  they  went,  helter  skelter,  pursued  by  such  of  the  French- 
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men  as  could  find  horses  to  follow  them.  They  rushed  through 
Castlebar,  and  stopt  not  a  moment  to  hold  the  town  against 
the  invaders.  There  was  a  general  effort  among  the  gallant  men 
to  be  first ;  the  inhabitants  thinking,  as  in  the  case  of  the  &mous 
John  Gilpin,  that  it  was  ^'  a  race  '*'' — and  hence  the  rout  is  called 
**  The  Races  of  Castlebar^  to  this  day.  They  drew  not  bridle 
tmtU  they  reached  the  city  of  Tuam  ;  and  even  there,  thinking 
themselves  not  safe,  they  Rubsequently  fled  to  Athlone,  a  distance 
of  sixty-four  miles — where,  behind  the  walls  of  the  frowning  castle, 
and  under  the  protection  of  its  big  guns,  they  rested  in  security 
from  the  desperation  of  *  the  rebels '  and  the  French.  After  the 
battle,  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  royal  army  were  found  missing : 
they  were  diiefly  of  the  South  and  Kilkenny  regiments,  and  it 
afterwards  turned  out  that  they  had  deserted  to  th^  enemy,*  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  militia  force  at  the 
time. 

Had  the  French  advanced  at  once  upon  Dublin,  the  eoKse- 
qoences  might  have  been  most  serious ;  as  some  40,000  of  the 
peasantry  of  Westmeath  were  preparing  to  assemble  at  the 
Crooked  Wood,  about  40  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  many  of 
the  militia  were  ready  to  join  them  as  they  aavanced.  But  the 
"  luck  '^  of  the  government  did  not  now  forsake  it.  The  French 
atopt  too  long  at  Castlebar,  giving  balls  and  public  entertainments; 
and  in  the  meantime  Lord  Comwallis  was  preparing  to  overpower 
them  with  an  army  of  twenty  times  their  number. 

At  length,  after  collecting  an  army  of  about  80,000  men,  well 
appointed  with  cavalry  and  artillery.  Lord  Comwallis  considered 
himself  a  match  for  the  nine  hundred  Frenchmen,  and  accord- 
ingly he  boldly  advanced  to  meet  them.  His  object  was  to  prevent 
their  crossing  the  Shannon,  and  he  directed  his  march  upon  that 
river.  But  General  Humbertj  immediately  on  lemming  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British,  wheeled  to  the  north  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Shannon ;  and  it  was  ten  days  before  Lord  Comwallis,  advanc- 
ing by  slow  marches,  purposely  to  increase  the  public  terror,  could 
manage  to  overtake  him.  Colonel  Vereker  (  Lord  Gort )  was  the 
first  who  came  up  with  the  French  on  their  march  northward,  and 
'brought  them  to  an  engagement,  when  he  was  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss.  At  last  the  army  of  Lord  Comwallis 
appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the  retreating  French ;  when  Lord 
Rod^i's  '^  Foxhunters,^'  eager  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
defeat  they  sustained  at  Castlebar,  boldly  charged  them,--but  the 
.French,  opening  their  columns  and  then  closing  them,  beat  them 
off  with  great  loss,  and  took  their  leader.  Lord  Koden,  a  prisoner. 
These  actions,  however,  detained  the  French  until  Lord  Cora- 
waUia  came  up  with  his  utnmense  army,  on  the  8th  of  September, 

*  About  a  hondrad  of  these  men  were  afterwards  taken  prbonera  bj  Lord  C^vnwallis't  army,  tried  by 
Coort-Marcial.  and  hanged.  One  of  them  defended  himself  by  Mtying,  '*  that  h  was  the  airoy  and  not 
Ae  who  were  ^feaerten;.  for  whilM  he  was  fighting  haid,  they  all  ftu  wray  and  left  him  to  be  murdered." 
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when,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  furtber  resistance  h<^ 
less,  they  surrendered,  and  were  sent  forward  to  Dublin,  fern 
whence  they  were  afterwards  exported  to  their  own  countrv. 

No  sooner  were  the  royalists  treed  from  their  dangers,  tWi  the 
reign  of  horror  again  commenced.  No  soldiers  coSd  be  braver 
than  the  royal  troops  when. their  enemies  were  defenceless  men. 
Defeated  at  Castlebar,  they  were  victorious  at  Killala,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  few  half-armed  peasantry  and  a  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  bravery  of  the  troops  here  became  very  con- 
spicuous :  they  murdered  loyalists  and  insurgents  indiscriminately: 
and  they  robbed  all  ranks,  whether  friends  or  foes,  indiseiiminatelV. 
One  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  these  heroes  was,  who  could  shoot  the 
most  '*  croppies."  •  Peasantry  were  shot  in  the  fields  when  at 
work  ;  and  women  and  children  were  also  used  as  targets  for  these 
brave  defenders  of  the  crown  and  constitution.  MOitary  tribunali 
were  established,  composed  in  many  cases  of  officers  who  scarcely 
exceeded  the  age  of  boyhood,  and  immense  numbers  of  barbarous 
executions  were  the  consequence.  How  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  "  savage  peasantry  "  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands ! 
Not  a  life  was  taken,  except  in  the  field  of  battle.  Property  was 
everywhere  respected  ;  decorum  was  scrupulously  preserved ;  the 
insurgents  paid  for  everything  they  got ;  and  it  was  admitted,  even 
by  their  bitterest  enemies,  that  while  they  were  uncontrolled  mas- 
ters of  the  district,  their  conduct  was  generous  and  merciful  in  tbe 
highest  degree.  At  length,  Lord  Comwullis  checked  the  indiscri- 
minate destruction  of  life  and  property  by  the  proclamation  of  an 
armistice,  permitting  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  giving  them  thirty 
days  either  to  surrender  their  arms  or  be  prepared  for  slaug^terl 
These  thirty  days  were  days  of  renewed  terror ;  but  the  object  of. . 
the  government  was  accomplished  by  them,  for  they  served  to 
increase  the  sense  of  public  insecnrity,  and  to  cause  the  loyalists 
to  think  that  England  alone  could  protect  them  from  the  hostility 
of  the  Irish  people. 

Scarcely  had  the  little  French  army  been  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  disturbed  districts  in  Connaught  been>educed 
to  a  state  of  quiet,  than  another  French  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Hocke  line  of  battle  ship,  two  frigates,  and  a  schooner,  was 
discovered  off  the  coast  of  Ulster,  by  Admiral  Warren,  who  had 
under  him  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  The  little  arm- 
ament was  immediately  signalled  on  shore,  but  before  Bompart, 
the  French  admiral,  could  land  the  small  body  of  troops  on  board, 
the  British  squadron  bore  down  upon  him  in  order  of  battle.  The 
inequality  of  the  force  rendered  a  prolonged  resistance  impossible. 
Signal  was  made  to  the  frigates  and  schooner  to  retreat  through 
shallow  water  ;  while  the  French  admiral  himself  prepared  for  an 
obstinate  resistance. 

aiTtef  fn??? cTiL*,n*inf^..*j!ri^.I!"  T?***  ^t^  "UPP***^  **»  ^  dlnaifccted  to  thi*  ROTemment.    Tl  m^ 
^^^'^:^yXt^^^  .borthair^lhe  Mop^ion  cf.Ofi,  /^Mg.'S 
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There  was  one  valiant  Irish  spirit  on  board  the  Hocke^  who  was 
offered — nay  entreated,  to  take  the  last  chance  of  escape  by  means 
of  the  fast-sailing  French  schooner.  This  was  Theobold  Wolfe 
Tone,  one  of  the  bravest,  noblest  spirits  of  whom  Ireland  can 
boast — a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  motives,  and  who,  in  any 
other  country  but  his  own,  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence. On  being  entreated  by  the  French  officers  to  make  his  • 
escape,  he  refusea  them  all,  expressing  his  determination  to  stand 
or  fall  with  the  ship.  ''  Shall  it  be  said,"  replied  he,  "  that  / 
fled,  whilst  the  French  were  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country  V 

The  engagement  which  took  place  was  a  most  severe  one — four 
British  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  surrounded  the  JTocke^  and 
for  eix  hours  she  sustained  their  united  fire,  until  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging were  shot  away,  her  scuppers  flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded 
filled  the  cockpit,  her  rudder  was  blown  off,  her  sails  and  cord- 
age hung  in  shreds,  I^er  sides  were  shattered  by  the  destructive 
shot,  and  she  floated  a  dismantled  wreck  on  tne  surface  of  the 
waters,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  commanded  at  one  of  the  batte- 
ries, and  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  At  last,  when  she 
could  not  fire  another  shot,  the  gallant  ship  struck,  and  her  crew 
were  taken  prisoners. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Tone  had  fallen  in  the  action — 
a  delusion  which  was  encouraged  by  those  around  him.  It  was  not 
till  after  they  liad  landed  at  Letterkenny,  that  the  illustrious  cap- 
tive was  identified ;  and  the  infamous  task  of  discoveriog  him  was 
reserved  for  an  Irish  Orangemen,  a  schoolfellow  of  his  own.  Sir 
Greorge  Hill,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  French  officers  were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl  of 
Cavan,  who  commanded  in  the  district,  and  while  they  were  seated 
at  table.  Hill  entered  the  room  followed  by  several  police  officers. 
After  looking  round  the  company,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Tone, 
and  stepping  up  to  him,  said  "  Mr.  Tone,  I  am  vert/  happy  to  see 

Jrou."     Seeing  that  all  further  attempts  at  concealment  were  use- 
ess,  Tone  acknowledged  the  salutation,  when  he  was  instantly 
seized,  heavily  laden  with  irons,  and  hurried  to  Dublin. 

The  forms  of  a  trial  and  court-martial  were  gone  through,  and 
Tone  was  sentenced  to  death.  Curran,  always  ready  to  interpose 
himself  between  the  government  and  its  victims,  endeavoured  to 
save  him  by  form  of  legal  process;  but  it  was  too  late.  To 
escape  the  ignominious  touch  of  the  hangman  (for  the  English 
government,  merciless  to  a  fallen  enemy,  had  refused  him  a 
soldier'^s  death).  Tone,  during  the  night  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, while  the  soldiers  were  erecting  the  gallows  underneath  Iiis 
very  windows,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  across  his  neck  with  a  pen- 
knife, and  in  the  morning  he  was  foimd  weltering  in  his  blood. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  his  last  moments  as  related  by  his 
son: — 

"Stretched  on  his  bloody  pallet  in  a  dungeon,  the  first  apostle  • 
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of  Irish  Union,  and  most  illustrioos  martyr  of  Irish  independence, 
counted  each  lingering  hour  during  the  last  seven'dajns  and  nights 
of  his  slow  and  silent  agony.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
him.  Par  from  his  adored  ramily,  and  from  all  those  friends  whom 
he  loved  so  dearly,  the  only  forms  which  flitted  before  his  eyes 
were  those  of  the  grim  jailor  and  rough  attendants  of  the  prison : 
the  only  sounds  which  fell  on  his  dying  ear,  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
sentry.     He  retained,  however,  the  calmness  of  his  soul,  and  the 

Sossession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last.  And  the  consciousness  of 
ying  for  his  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty, 
illumined,  like  a  bright  halo,  his  latest  moments,  and  kept  up  lus 
fortitude  to  the  end.  There  is  no  situation  under  which  those 
feelings  will  not  support  a  patriot.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
November,  he  was  seized  with  the  spasms  of  approaching  death. 
It  is  said  that  the  surgeon  who  attended,  whispered  that  if  he 
attempted  to  move  or  speak  he  must  expire  instantly;  that  he 
overheard  him,  and  making  a  slight  movement,  replied,  ^^  I  can 
yet  find  words  to  thank  you,  sir ;  it  is  the  most  welcome  news  you 
could  give  me.  What  should  I  wish  to  live*for  V  Falling  back, 
with  these  expressions  on  his  lips,  he  expired  without  forthcr 
effort.''  .  •  .         , 

The  only  other  attempt  at  insurrection  made  at  this  period,  was 
the  fiitile  one  of  Napper  Tandy,  formerly  a  leader  among  the 
United  Irishmen.  He  was  now  a  general  in  the  French  service, 
and  headed  a  small  expedition  of  expatriated  Irishmen,  who 
desired  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  their  country.  They  landed  ^ 
the  Isle  of  Ruglin  on  the  north-west  coast ;  but,  on  hearing  of 
Humbert's  disaster,  they  immediately  embarked  and  escaped  to 
Norway.  Napper  Tandy,  in  utter  violation  of  the  laws  of  neif- 
trality,  was  afterwards  seized  at  Hamburgh,  and  brought  over  to 
Ireland  ;  when  he  was  tried  at  Lifford,  and  condemned  to  death. 
But  Napoleon,  who  had  now  returned  from  Egypt,  claimed  him  as 
a  French  general,  and  threatened  to  hang  an  English  prisoner  of 
high  rank  if  his  life  were  taken  :  he  also  laid  a  severe  line  on  the 
city  of  Hamburgh,  for  its  allowed  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutral- 
ity. These  measures  had  their  due  effect :  Tandy  was  acquitted, 
and  shortly  after  was  allowed  to  quit  the  country  in  exchange  for 
a  prisoner  of  equal  rank. 

The  country  was  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  state.  A  cloud  of 
awe  hung  over  the  public  mind.  All  expression  of  opinion  in 
behalf  of  the  insurgents  or  rebels,  was  entirely-  suppressed.  Men 
dared  no  longer  trust  each  other.  They  durst  not  betrav  either 
by  word  or  look,  their  feelings  of  sympathy  with  their  kina.  The 
apparatus  of  terror  and  violence  were  everywhere  displayed. 
The  entire  country  presented  the  appearance  or  one  vast  encamp- 
ment. Little  was  to  be  seen  abroad  but  English  and  foreign  sol- 
diers, yeomen,  and  police.  Commerce,  manu&cture,  and  husbandry 
were  suspended,  and  the  only  activity  apparent  in  society,  vms 
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thai  of  Death  and  his  horrible  instruments.  In  this  state  of 
national  stupor  was  the  Irish  people,  when  the  measure  of  a 
Union  was  proposed,  by  which  the  English  ascendancy,  fortified 
l^y  an  immense  army,  was  subsequently  enabled  to  effect  the 
je^inction  of  Irish  nationality. 

Such  is  a  short  and  succinct  history  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798,^na  fitruggla  between  the  people  and  the  aristocratic  ascen- 
daney-*-between  the  conquered  Irish  race  and  their  foreign  conque- 
rors,— ^a  part  of  the  identical  struggle,  not  yet  determined^  whicib 
commenced  with  the  landing  of  the  Norman  archers  and  men-at- 
axmS)  seven  hundred  years  before,  on  the  shores  of  Wexford. 

The  lives  lost  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection, — and  it  lasted  little 
more  than  a  month — were  upwards  of  seventy  thousand.  .  Twenty 
thousand  fell  on  the  side  of  govermBent,  and  fifty  thousand  on  th$tt 
oi  the  insurgents  * — ^the  greater  part  of  whom  were  massacred  \^ 
cold  blood. 

The  force  employed  by  the  government  in  the  suppression  of  the 
people,  has  been  variously  estimated ;  but  probably  it  did  not 
mnount  to  less  than  100,000  men,  The  yeomanry  force  alone 
ezroeeded  50,000.  The  regular  cavalry  were  above  7,000  strong, 
and  the  infantry  45,000. — The  numbers  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
actually  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  cannot  be  stated  with  accu- 
racy. The  rising  in  Wexford  was  by  far  the  most  general ;  and 
there,  it  is  computed,  at  least  35,000  men  were  in  the  field. 
Probably  the  number  of  insurgents  actually  in  arms,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  was  not  less  than  100,000.  The  ^arms 
.<^f  all  descriptions,  taken  from  the  insurgents,  amounted  to 
120,000.  The  number  of  United  Irishmen  actually  enrolled 
(accordiug  to  Emmett,  O'Connor,  and  others)  amounted  to 
600,000,  and  the  number  they  counted  on  as  effective,  was  about 
300,000.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  had  the  insurrection  been 
4feneral,  as  it  was  local,  this  estimate  would  have  proved  to  be 
nearly  correct.  The  population  of  Ireland  amounting,  in  17d9, 
to  only  four  millions  and  a  half,  showed  that  the  large  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  were  ranged  in  organized  hostility  to  the  government. 

The  cost  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  local  though  it  was,  musjb 
have  been  immense.  The  maintenance  of  the  stan<£ng  army  alone 
in  Ireland,  in  1798,  was  upwards  of  .£*4,000,000  sterling.  The 
property  destroyed  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  alone>  was  upwards 
of  i?l, 023,000;  one  half  of  which  was  in  the  county  of  Wclx- 
ford.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents,  whose  property  was  on  all  occa- 
sions mercilessly  destroyed  by  the  royalists,  could  not  have  been 
leas  than  a  million  sterling,  and  most  probably  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more.  The  increase  of  legal  expenses  connected  with  the 
pirosecutions  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  rebels,  amounted  to  about 
half  a  million ;    and  the  money  expended  upon  spies,  informers, 

•  nowtten,  Moore,  Curruri,  B<i»T?tigtoti,  and  f>ihrt  wHfcrt,  arr  agived  as  to  the  gf neral  correctness  ftf 
the  aboTc  jDiunbcrH. 
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aad  hired  ruflSiaiia  of  all  kinds,  must  have  been  very  great.  The 
total  expense  of  the  Rebellion  and  its  result,  the^  Union,  has 
been  computed  by  some  writers  at  i?30,000,000 ;  and  by  others  at 
upwards  of  «£^50,000,0()0.  Dr.  Madden  gives  his  data  *  for  assum- 
ing that  the  expense  amounted  to  at  least  i?£l, 000,000  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  quite  within  the  mark. 
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Ireland  prepared  for  the  Union — ^The  proposal  received  with  general  indignation— 
The  question  insidiously  introduced  in  Parliament— Defeat  of  the  Government 
—The  Arguments  for  and  against  the  Union — Puhlic  excitement  during  the  Dis- 
cnssion  of  the  question — Lords  Castlereagh  and  Clare — Parliament  prorogued— 
System  of  Bribery  and  Corruption  pursued — ^The  Fighting  Club  of  Unionists- 
Petitions  for  and  against  the  Union  —Public  Meetings  dispersed  by  the  Militaiy 
— Public  Meetings  in  the  Provinces  —The  government  policy  with  the  Catholics 
— Are  promised  Emancipation  if  they  will  consent  to  the  Union — The  Catholie 
Bishops  deceived — A  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  protest  against  the 
Union — Daniel  O^ConnelPs  first  public  appearance  as  an  Anti-Unionist — ^Th« 
Session  of  1800 — Bribery  effectual— Lord  Castlereagh's  atrocious  propositions  to 
bribe  the  entire  Parliament — Majority  for  the  Government  on  the  first  division— 
Affecting  scene  on  the  re-appearance  of  3Ir.  Grattan — ^Resolutions  in  favour  d 
a  Union  carried«»The  Catastrophe — ^Tfae  Act  of  Union. 

Ireland  was  now  chained  dawn  to  the  earth  by  an  immense 
standing  army.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  still  suspended,  and  Martial  Law  was  everywhere 
in  operation.  Military  executions  were  of  constant  occurrence  ; 
every  breath  of  public  opinion  was  hushed ;  the  shrieks  of  the 
rebellion  still  rung  in  the  nation'^s  ear ;  and  the  '  wholesome  terror' 
inspired  by  the  government,  still  held  the  nation  in  a  state  of  tor- 
por and  stupefaction.  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the 
measure  was  proposed,  which  was  to  extinguish  her  nationality, 
and  merge  her  existence  into  that  of  a  kingdom  which  had  ever 
been  her  scourge  and  her  oppressor. 

*  lA  to  the  ezpeoMS  the  government  luid  to  encounter  and  defray  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  tbe 
following  calculation  mar  give  some  idea  of  the  amount : — 

From  1797  to  1802,  the  cost  of  the  large  military  force  that  was  kept  up  in  Ireland 

estimated  at  ;£4,O0O,0OO  per  annum  £16,000.000 

Purchase  of  the  Irish  Parliament 1,SOO/»0 

Payment  of  claims  of  suffering  loyalists 1,500,000 

Secret  Service  money,  from  1 797  to  1 804 53^7  * 

Probable  amount  of  pensions  paid  for  services  in  suppres&ion  of  the  rebellion  and 

the  carrying  of  tbe  Union,from  1797  to  IS-IS 1,000.000 

Increased  eipense  of  legal  proceedings  and  judicial  tribunals 500,000 

Additional  evpeoditarB  in  public  (offices  consequent  on  increased  duties  in  1796, 

and  alterations  in  establishments  attendant  on  the  Union,  the  removal  of  p«r> 

liameotary  archives,  and  compensation  of  officers ,  servanbi,  &c 500,000 

£21.0&3,M7 
I  am  aware  that  the  amount  has  been  estimated  ai  £90,000.000  by  some  writers,  and  at  neaiiy  aamiB 
that  amount  by  others.    "  In  three  counties,"  it  has  been  said, "  its  suppression  cost  je5».0«)0»000 ;  wbsl 
would  it  have  been,  if  it  had  extended  to  the  other  twenty-nine  counties  ?'*— Maodxk's  Vnited  Iriih- 
wr«,  vol.  I,  p.  377. 
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The  Union  had  already  been  projected  by  William  Pitt,  and 
supported  by  his  Cabinet ;  but  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Irish 
people  had  hitherto  prevented  its  being  carried  into  execution. 
On  several  occasions  the  measure  had  been  hinted  at  in  the  Irish 
legislature,  but  was  received  with  such  indignation  that  the  ministry 
perceived  the  time  for  its  enactment  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Eng- 
lish government  saw  that  they  must  first  deal  with  the  people,  when 
they  would  have  the  support  of  the  Irish  ascendancy ;  and  after 
the  nation  had  been  eiFectually  silenced,  they  could  then  deal  with 
the  Protestant  proprietors  of  the  Irish  Parliament  single-handed. 
The  Rebellion  was  accordingly  fomented,  and  caused  to  explode ; 
and  when  it  had  been  suppressed  by  military  force,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  propertied  classes  had  reached  its  greatest  height,  — when 
the  country  was  filled  with  British  and  Foreign  troops,  and  the  con- 
stitutional law  was  entirely  suspended, —  then  the  Union  was  propo- 
sed, and  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  was  already  full  of  crime  and 
corruption,  was  persuaded  and  bribed  into  laying  violent  hands  upon 
itself, — ^and  thus,  after  a  short  but  most  expensive  struggle,  the 
ICnglish  government  at  length  succeeded  in  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  Irish  legislature. 

The  proposal  of  a  Union  was  at  first  received  with  general 
indignation  throughout  Ireland.  Although  the  Rebellion  had  just 
been  suppressed,  and  the  government  was  backed  by  187,000  armed 
men, — yet,  even  the  ascendancy  scarcely  supposed  it  possible  that 
sucll  a  measure  would  have  been  attempted.  They  were,  however, 
deceived.  The  government  knew  that  the  nation  could  now  no 
longer  resist ;  and  that,  without  their  aid,  the  Protestant  opposition 
to  them  in  Parliament  could  do  nothing.  The  Irish  legislature  had 
refused  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  supported  the  English 
government  in  all  its  attempts  to  put  them  down  ;  and  now  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  forfeited  the  support  of  the  nation,  and 
convicted  itself  of  intolerable  tyranny,  the  English  government 
turned  round  upon  it  too,  and  compelled  it  to  assent  to  its  own 
annihilation.  At  the  same  time,  any  efiective  opposition  which  the 
people  might  yet  be  able  to  offer  to  the  Union,  was  neutralized  by 
cunningly  setting  Catholic  against  Protestant,  and  Protestant 
against  Catholic,  while  the  chains  of  both  were  rivetted  in  one 
common  tyranny. 

The  Union  was  first  insidiously  proposed  in  the  Viceroy'^s  speech, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  2Snd  of  January, 
1799.  After  alluding  to  the  attempts  made  to  completely  separate 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  said — "  His  Majesty  commands  me  to  ex- 
press his  anxious  hope  that  this  consideration,  joined  to  the  senti- 
ment of  mutual  affection  and  common  interest,  may  dispose  the 
Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide  the  most  efiectual  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common 
security,  and  of  consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and 
lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the 
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empire/'  Lord  Powerscourt  moved  an  amendmeat  to  the  address, 
which  waa^  as  u$ual,  an  echo  of  the  6peech-*-the  amendmeat  waa 
directed  agamst  the  contemplated  Union,  but  it  woa  rejected  by  a 
large  majority:  the  Lords  at  onee  mibsenriently  oonaenting  to 
record  the  sentence  of  extinction  of  their  jodioial  exbtence.  Ad 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  was  also  moved  in  the  Hovse  ^ 
Commons ;  and,  after  a  debate  of  twenty-two  houra  the  g^evem* 
ment  address  was  carried  by  a  ms^jority  9I  only  cm#.*  On  the 
following  day,  the  question  was  amia  debated  at  great  length,  and 
after  great  exertions  on  the  part  ca  the  opposition,  the^govemment 
was  unexpectedly  defeated. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Union  which  took  place  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  tiiae  were^  fpoad 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  national  independeDoe.  Saorin  (aftetwardi 
Attorney-General),  Plunket  (aftennwds  Lord  ChanceU«rX  Busho 
(afterwards  Chief-Justice),  Fitzgerald  (then  Prime^Seij^eaat), 
Pamell  (Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer),  and  naost  of  the 
other  distinguished  Irish  lawyers,  spoke  with  great  force  of  elo- 
qnence  and  argument,  against  the  proposal  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  legislature.  At  the  risk  of  anticipating  some  of  the  arguments 
adduced  on  the  opposite  sides,  in  the  various  discussioB9  on  iho 
subject,  we  may  here  shortly  state  them  :  they  were  somewhat  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  proposers  and  &vourers  of  a  Union  maintained  thaii  it 
would  ^^  consolidate  the  strength  and  the  resources  of  the  EmpKe.'' 
By  a  union  with  wealthy  England,  which  was  represented  to*be  in 
a  state  of  peace,  order,  and  prosperity,  it  was  represented  tM 
Ireland  must  be  greatly  benefitted.  Capital  would  flow  into  tha 
country ;  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  south  and  west  wqiild 
become  great  and  wealthy  ;  new  harbours  and  dodiyards  would  he 
built,  and  conunerce  and  manufactures  would  rapidly  iucMasei 
The  rapid  prosperity  of  Ireland  since  the  period  of  1782^  was 
even  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Union  !  It  was 
argued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  "  as  Ireland 

*  The  manDer  in  which  this  in^)orit]r  of  one  was  obtauied,  was  a  remarkahle  inlbmoe  of  tbe  ofA 
proOigaey  and  oorraption  of  the  period.  It  was  suspeoled  that  Mr.  French  (afterwards  «realcd  L'^nl 
Ashdown)  had  long  been  in  neBoeiation  with  Lord  CasUenagfa ;  bat  that  his  proposals  bad  been  ititmv 
by  the  minister  on  aeoonni  of  uaeir  extra^aganoe.  In  the  coorse  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Freneh  dedared  in 
the  course  ot  a  short  speech,  that  he  would  vote  against  the  minister.  This  deolaration  was  obscrred  to 
have  a  stonning  efieet  on  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Uuder-Secretair,  and  Lord  Caatiereagh,  his  superior.  The? 
were  soon  obserred  in  earnest  oonrersation,  and  Mr.  Cooke  then  retired  to  a  back  seat,  when  he «» 
obserred  careftdl?  counting  the  House,  to  see  whrther  Mr.  French's  vote  eould  be  done  withoat,  or  not. 
The  result  was  unfaTourabie,  and  he  accordingly  sidled  his  way  up  to  Lord  Castiereagh,  whenasboit 
conversation  took  plaoe  between  them,  the  result  of  which  was,  ttiat  Mr.  Cooke  proeeeded  to  Mr. 
French's  side,  and,  altar  a  short,  but  seemingly  most  saUsfadorr  communieatioo,  they  parted  fiUi  s 
smUe,  and  the  Secretary  returned  to  his  place  by  the  side  of  Lord  Ca8tlereagh>  who,  looking  towsnis 
Mr.  French,  nodded  his  assent  and  satisfaction.  The  House  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  its  puipoit 
was  plain  to  every  body  present.  In  a  word,  Lord  Castlereagfa  bad  accepted  Mr.  French's  terms,  and 
aoreed  to  give  the  bribe  that  he  had  proposed.  This  was  proved  on  the  appro*6h  of  the  division,  wben 
Mr.  Freneh  rose  and  apologixed  for  bavins  indiscreetly  said  that  he  would  support  the  amaidni«>t.  (lo 
more  matttre  ruction  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he  would  now  support  the  mnuster. 
This  instance  of  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  property  bartering  his  vote  for  a  filthy  bnbe,  wss  a  common 
enough  sight  during  the  last  years  of  tlie  lri«h  Parliameut  The  sin  of  taking  bribes  is  by  no  mesos 
one  that  is  confined  to  poor  men. 
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bad  been  so  prosperous  under  her  own  parliament,*  the  amount  of 
that  prosperity  would  be  trebled  under  a  British  legislature." 
Representations  to  the  same  effect  were  made  by  Lord  Clare  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  ^^  Th^e  is  not,"  said  he,  ^'  a  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation, 
in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity,  in  the 
same  period,  as  Ireland"  !  Singularly  enough,  this  very  advance- 
ment was  adduced  as  a  reason  for  the  Union,  which,  it  was  alleged 
by  Pitt,  would  "treble"  a  prosperity  unprecedented. 

2.  The  example  of  Scotland  was  strongly  pleaded  as  a  reason 
why  Ireland  should  be  united  with  England.  The  prosperity  of 
that  country,  subsequent  to  the  Union — ^the  wealth  that  had  flowed 
into  it — ^the  capital  that  had  been  invested  both  in  commerce  and 
agriculture,  were  cited  as  proofs  of  the  great  advantages  which 
Irdand  must  derive  from  a  similar  incorporation  of  itself  with  the 
stronger  and  more  wealthy  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  It  was  also  contended  that  Ireland  was  unfit  to  govern  herself 
— ^that  the  Irish  legislature  was  unable  to  heal  the  religious  dissen- 
sions of  the  country,  and  preserve  its  constitution — ^that  Ireland 
could  not  protect  herself  from  the  peril  of  total  separation,  unless 
strengthened  by  a  Union  with  the  more  powerful  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  A  beautiful  picture  of  prosperity,  peacefiilness,  and  entire 
religious  unity  was  drawn,  and  Ireland  was  temptingly  assured  that 
such  was  to  be  her  condition  immediately  subsequent  to  a  Union 
with  her  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  neighbour.  ^^  The 
prcvposal,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  concluding  one  of  his  daring 
iMid  reckless  speeches  in  favour  of  the  Union,  ^'is  one  that  will 
enHrdy  remote  from  the  executive  power  those  atiomalies  which  are  the 
perpetucd  source  ofjec^usy  and  discontent ;  it  is  one  which  inoreases 
the  r^sowrees  (jfour  commerce^  protects  our  ma/nufactwres^  secures  to  us 
the  British  market^  and  ericourages  cM  the  produce  of  ofwr  soil ;  it  is 
one  that  puts  an  end  to  religious  jeaUmsyy  and  remaees  the  possibility 
of  a  separation  ;  it  is  one  that  establishes  such  a  representadon  for 

*  Tb«  iocrea'W  in  the  trade  of  TreJand  subsequent  to  1789  waa  amazingly  rapid.  This  not  being  a 
book  of  statistics,  we  can  scaroely  do  more  than  allude  to  the  increase.  We  have  already  stated  that  tae 
spirit  of  commerce  Is  closely  identified  «rith  that  of  liberty,  and  the  assertion  receives  abundant  confirm- 
ation from  the  History  of  Ireland  in  all  times.  Although  the  Irish  Reroiution  of  1702  was  exceedingly 
inooKuplettt,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  gave  a  renewed  existence  to  Irish  liberty  azwi  Irish  commerce. 
TheparliamenCmnainedunreformed,  butit  acted  under  popular  influence— the  volunteers  were  at  ita 
baek.  Soiroely ,  however,  had  this  body  been  suppressed,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  been  checked  by  the  pro- 
sreM  of  government  eovruption,  than  commerce  as  rapidly  declined  as  it  had  previousl;jr  advanced.  hM 
mstancce  of  the  rapid  inavoae  in  the  consumption  of  aztaoleswhich.in  the  present  state  of  civilixaUon,  rank 
as  necessaries  of  life,  we  may  mention  that,  from  about  the  year  1785  to  the  Union,  the  inomise  in  the 
oonsnmptioo  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England  (we  take  the  authority  of  Mr.  O'Coonell),  was  as 
follows  :— 

Tea.— The  increase  in  Ireland  was     84per  cent. 

Ditto  in  England 45       „ 

Tobacco.— The  ioorease  in  Ireland  was 100  per  cent 

Ditto  in  England    64       „ 

SuoABw— The  inerease  in  Ireland  was 57  per  cent 

Ditto  in  Engfaiad    53       „ 

CoFPEK.— The  increase  in  Ireland  was 000  per  eent 

Ditto  in  England '. 75       „ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  towards  the  year  1800,  the  consumption  of  most  of  tbMe  articled 
rapidly  diminished,  consequent  upon  the  paralization  of  trade  and  commerce  b,v  the  BebeUion  of  1798 
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the  eountty  <m  mvit  lay  adeep  for  eter^  the  question  of  parliamentart/ 
reform^  which,  combined  with  our  reUgious  divisions,  has  produced 
ail  our  distractions  and  calamities." 

These  assertions  and  argnments  of  the  Unionists  were  ably  and 
eloquently  met  by  their  opponents,  who  contended 

1.  That,  as  regarded  trade  and  commerce,  the  countnr  was 
already  prosperous  in  an  eminent  degree — that  capital  was  already 
steadily  flowing  into  Ireland — ^and  that  her  resources  were  now 
being  developed  with  greater  rapidity  than  in  any  country  of  similar 
extent  in  the  world.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Plunkett — "  Ireland 
had  already  a  population  of  4  or  5,000,000  of  people,  hardy,  gal- 
lant, and  eiithusiastio — she  was  possessed  of  all  the  means  of  civil- 
ization, agriculture,  and  commerce,  well  pursued  and  understood ; 
a  c<mstitution  fully  recognised  and  established ;  her  revenues, 

HER  TRADE,  HEB  MANUFACTURES  THRIVING  BETOND    THE   HOPE  OR 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  ANY  OTHER    COUNTRY    OF    HER   EXTENT ^WITHIN 

THESE  FEW  YEARS  ADVANCING  WITH  A  RAPIDITY  ASTONISHING  EVEX 

TO  HERSELF  ;  not  complaiuiug  of  deficiency  even  in  these  respects, 
but  enjoying  and  acknowledging  her  prosperity.  She  is  called  on 
to  surrender  them  all  to  the  control  of — whom  !  Is  it  to  a  great 
and  powerful  continent,  to  whom  nature  intended  her  as  an  appen- 
dage—to a  mighty  people,  totally  exceeding  her  in  all  calculation 
of  territory  or  population  ?  No !  but  to  another  happy  little  island, 
placed  beside  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  of  little  more  than 
double  her  territory  imd  population,  and  possessing  resources  not 
nearly  so  superior  to  her  wants.^^  It  was  also  argued,  that  such 
would  be  th6  discontent  engendered  throughout  the  country  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Irish  legislature,  that  property  would  becotne 
less  secure,  capital  would  be  frightened  away,  and  trade  and  com- 
merce would  thus  be  greatly  injured.  It  was  evident  also,  that  tnany 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors  would  emigrate  and  spend  their*  time 
and  money  oat  of  the  country  after  the  passing  of  the  ITnioil;  ixt\i 
thus  far  more  wealth  could  be  annually  abstracted  from  Ireland  than 
could  possibly  be  gained  by  any  accession  of  British  capital. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Union  was 
strikingly  unfavourable  to  the  scheme  of  a  Union  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain ;  inasmuch  as  Ireland,  under  a  parliament  of 
her  own,  had  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  Scotland  had  done 
since  the  Union.  Forty  years  had  passed  before  Scotland  exhibited 
any  proof  of  increased  prosperity,  and  then  it  was  to  be  accotinted 


and  its  dinstroos  oonaequencM  to  the  oomtnnnity  at  large.  The  exports  of  proviaions  also  rapiiSf  diwn 
ithed,  as  well  a«  of  manuAieCiired  arcioles.  The  exportation  of  linen  manufacture  feU  off,  hebpreen  Ifvo 
and  1800,  trom  46,a»,00e  to  3»,000,000  of  yards,  and  in  the  year  1801  to  25,000,000  only  !  AtUUi «»» 
time  that  this  diminotton  in  the  means  of  revenue  was  going  on,  the  goremment  Expbkxxtcbb  vw 
rapidly  increasing,  as  the  fallowing  table  win  shew  :— 


1791. £1,490,824 

17W 1,448,7M 

1793 1,592,707 

1794       » 3,038Jw5 

1795 .  2,835,303 


1798 '«3,«&,«n 

1797 im,m 

1798 A.42ig( 

1799 2^fi» 

1800   ......       :  7?SlW 
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for  on  other  grounds  than  thfit  of  a  Union  of  the  two  legislatures.  *^^ 
But  Ireland  had  already  increased  in  industry  and  w.  alth  in  an 
extraordinary  degree ;  she  needed  no  Union,  ta  do  that  which 
she  had  already  done  ibr  herself.  In  fact,  Mr.  Saurin  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  an  "  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity'''* 
which  instigated  the  Union,  and  that  England  was  taking  the 
advantage  of  reclaiming  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  the  dominion 
which  the  Irish  legislature  had  extorted  in  a  moment  of  virtue — ^a 
dominion  from  the  cessation  of  which,  he  alleged,  Ireland  dated  all 
her  prosperity. — It  was  jfurther  contended,  that  the  cases  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  essentially  different.  Scotland  had  no  regular 
parliament  such  as  Ireland  had — the  Scottish  Lords  and  Commons, 
with  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown,  forming  but  one 
chamber,  and  voting  promiscuously  on  all  subjects.  That  parliament 
had  also  passed  an  act  called  the  Act  of  Security^  which  enacted 
that  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  never  be  worn  by  the  same 
monarch  as  that  of  England — an  act  which  tended  to  the  total  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  two  countries ;  so  that  the  Union  with  that  country 
was  rendered  an  imperative  measure.  Scotland  was  abo  joined 
by  natuxe  to  England,  and  possessed  few  resources  of  its  own  to 
enable  it  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation,  or  to  require  to  be 
governed  by  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own.  In  all  these  respects, 
Ireland  was,  it  was  contended,  very  differently  situated  :  its  parlia- 
ment was  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Britain ;  it  had  enacted  that 
Ireland  should  ever  be  governed  by  the  same  monarch  as  England; 
it  was  disjoined  from  England  by  the  sea,  was  possessed  of  great 
natural  resources,  had  distinct  and  peculiar  interests,  and  required 
a  legislature  of  its  own  to  regulate  its  commerce  and  watch  over  its 
gene]:al  intere^. 

3.  The  argument  that  Ireland  was  unable  to  protect  herself 
from  the  peril  of  a  total  separation,  was  met  by  the  &ot  that  the 
friends  of  the  government  m  Ireland  had  themselves  piKt  downthe 
'  rebellion,^  wiUx  comparatively  little  aid  from  England.  The  Irish 
Parliament  claimed  for  the  Orange  militia  and  yeomanry  the  merit 
of  having  restored  peace  to  the  country.  They  also  urged  that 
they  had  throughout  aided  the  government  in  its  measures  for  the 
suppression  and  coercion  of  the  disaffected.  Some  of  the  opposition 
members,  who  had  not  identified  themselves,  as  the  majority  had 
done,  with  the  corruption,  coercion,  and  torture,  of  the  govern- 
ment, boldly  charged  the  Enghsh  minister  with  having  worked  up 

•  In  ft  speech  delivered  in  the  Britifih  BoiMe  of  Conunom.  in  the  year  ]790«  by  Mr.  Charles  Grey 
(aftenrardA  Earl  Grey),  we  find  the  following  passage:—"  For  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  (Scotch)  Union,  Scotland  exhibited  no  proofs  of  increased  industry  and  rising  wealth.  Till  after 
1748  there  was  no  sensible  advance  of  the  conuneroe  of  ScoUand.  Several  of  her  maxmfactnies  weie 
not  established  till  sixty  yean  after  the  Union,  and  her  principal  branch  of  manafaeture  was  not  set  up, 
I  believe,  till  1781.  The'aboliUon  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  was  the  first  great  measure  that  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  Scotland.  Since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  has  been 
oonsiderahle,  but  certainly  not  io  great  a*  that  of  Jreland  has  been  within  the  same  period."  "  Ha» 
Scotland,"  asked  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1?99— "  Has  Scot- 
land advanced  in  prosperity  since  the  Union  as  much  as  Ireland?  Mr.  Dundas^  her  great  advocate, 
states  the  progress  of  her  linen  manufacture,  to  »hew  her  increase  of  prosperity :  it  was  one  million  of 
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the  country  into  a  state  of  rebellion  in^rder  to  terrify'  the  gentry 
into  a  submission  to  the  shackles  whift  were  now  forged  and  in 
readiness  for  Ireland.  And  instead  of  healing  the  disioactiotis  of 
Ireland,  it  was  maintained  that  thoee  would  0^7  beaggra?ated«id 
greatly  increased  by  the  measure  of  a  Union*  Mr.  Foster  dedsmi 
that  Ireland  would  henceforward  be  only  ^^a  diaeanieivted province''  cf 
England,  instead  ota/ree  nation ;  and  Mr.  Saurin,  with  piophdie 
vision,  foretold  that  the  contemplated  measure  would  only  '^add  to 
and  augment  her  divisions  and  distractions,  by  a  newsartofdimion 
and  distraction^  which  would  last,  in  all  human  probability^  for 
another  century^  with  rancour  and  fury,'*'*  With  reference  sSso^  to 
the  removal  of  religious  rancour,  and  the  Emancipation  of  tlie 
Catholics,  which  was  promised,  it  was  argued  that  the  probability 
of  such  a  result  would  be  rendered  more  remote  than  ever  by  the 
Union  of  the  two  countries.  While  their  numbers  were  so  great 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  there  watf 
some  probability  of  the  pressure  which  the  Catholics  exercised  upoa 
a  resident  and  domestic  legislature,  effecting  their  Emancipatioa; 
but,  once  merged  in  the  empire,  their  numbers  would  cease  to  be 
formidable,  and  emancipation  would  be  refiised,  as  the  event  proved. 
Orattan  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  Catholic  expectations  front 
the  English  ministry,  who  were  attempting  to  win  them  over  with 
such  deceitfol  promises.  He  thus  sarcasti^y  but  truthftdl^  stated 
the  argument  of  the  minister  that  'once  merged  in  the  Empire,  the 
numbers  of  the  CathoUcs  would  cease  to  be  formidable,  and  thej 
might  with  safety  be  admitted  into  the  constitution.'*  '^  For  this 
hope,'*^  said  Mr.  Grattan,  '^  he  exhibits  no  other  ground  than  the 
physical  inanity  of  the  Catholic  body,  accomplished  bv  a  Union, 
which,  as  it  destroys  the  relative  importance  of  Irelaad,  bo  it 
destrovs  the  relative  proportion  of  its  Catholic  inhabitaata,  and  Aub 
they  become  admissible,  because  they  cease  to  be  anythiflgf* 
Hence  their  brilliant  expectation  !  '  You  were,^  says  the  minister, 
'before  the  Union  as  four  to  one — ^you  will  be  by  Union  as  one  to 
four."' 

But  the  grand  and  fimdamental  argument  of  the  opponents  of  « 
Union,  was,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  cmdd  not  extingmek  j^-^ 
that  it  was  incompetent  to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  constitatton, 

yardf  ia  1700)  «nd  iu  1796  twentyHhree  millioiw.  How  dow  the  linen  manafactare  of  Ireland  itaiid  tbe 
oompariaon?  _  . 

"  IU  export  waa in  17W  696,638 i«.«2 

1783 W/W,7(tt -i-MSfl? 

1796 46,7(»^10 3,1W,W? 

"  that  is,  W  times  greater  as  to  quantity,  and  137  times  greater  as  to  Yalne,  in  17W  than  In  "^^^fj^ 
thus,  that  manufacture  which  i*  the  staple  of  both  kingdoms,  and  which  Mr.  XMindaa  ^^'T  F9?*^ 
brought  forward  to  rest  his  arguments  on,  rose  from  1  to  88  in  Ireland — in  separate  iad  u&omtra  ire- 
land-Mmder  the  nurture  and  protection  of  Ireland's  parliament;  while, in  the  aaan  periedf  ii  ttm  «^ 
united  Scotland,  without  a  resident  parliament,  fVom  1  to  23  only.  Has  Mr.  Dundw  >ny  "^"'^^SQ' 
ments  to  produce  ?  Why  don't  he  reftr  to  their  agricultuiv,  which  is  peouliartr  applMUfe  to  thto  ^^M™; 
because  the  rise  benn  lu  Ireland  with  the  oonaUtution  of  1782,  which  the  mlniijfeef  nfftf«.W*g}Ml 
It  has  risen  since  Uiat  period  to  the  fall  value  of  a  million  yearly,  lYidumhy  ttM  dedrwM,  or  rtlBff  inp- 
page,  of  import  Um  immense  aoetssian  of  home  demand,  and  the  inetfealiBV  «m^«v4n  P^ jfw»i*%^ 
supply  latffely.  every  year,  this  afflueut  kingdom,  whose  prosperity  we  are  deaired  to  lmitw,aiwi  wdo 
cannot  maintain  itselT*'  <     ;  .J«i 
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inasmuch  as  the  power  which  it  exercised  was  in  consequence  of  a 
trust  deltgoted  to  it^  whieh  it  had  no  authority  to  transfer  to  another 
pariiainen<>--<ihat  the  people  alone  could  determine  that  question, 
afvpolnt  the  form  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  hands  into  whose 
maaagement  it  wad  to  be  entrusted.  It  was  contended  that  the 
dnty  of  the  legislature  was,  to  preserve  its  trust  inviolate — ^to 
guard  and  protect  the  constitution — and,  when  the  term  of  their 
trust  had  expired,  to  restore  it  back  to  the  people ; — not  ta  betray 
it  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  or  to  convert  it  to  their  own  cor- 
rupt purposes  of  traffic  or  of  profit.  This  view  of  the  question  was 
powerfully  and  eloquently  maintained  by  Saurin,  Plunket,  and  the 
other  great  Irish  lawyers  of  the  time.  Sonrin  boldly  declared  that  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Union  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  com- 
pact made  at  the  revolution  between  the  government  and  the  people, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  it  would  become  merely 
a  question  of  prudence.  ''  If  a  legislative  Union,^  said  he,  '^  should 
be  so  forced  upon  the  country  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  a  mdlity,  and  resistance  to  it  would  be  a  struggle  against 
usurpation,  and  not  a  resistance  against  law  (*"*  and  again, — ^^  You 
may  make  the  Union  binding  as  a  law,  but  you  cannot  make  it 
eUigat^nry  on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  so  long  as  England  is 
strong,  but  resistance  to  it  will  in  the  abstract  be  a  duty,  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  resistance  will  be  a  mere  question  of  prudence.^'' 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Plunket  to  the  same  effect  is  so  strongly 
put,  and  is  couched  in  such  eloquent  language,  that  we  quote  it  at 
length  :— 

^^^ir,*^  said  he,  ^^  I,  in  the.  most  express  terms,  deny  the  com- 

Cmey  of  parliament  to  do  this  act.  1  warn  you,  do  not  lay  your 
ds  OB  the  constitution.  I  tell  you,  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you 
are,  you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a  mere  nulUty,  and  no  nuui  in  Ire- 
hmd  will  be  bound  to  obey  it.  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately. 
I  Tfpeat  it.  I  call  on  any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my 
words.  '  You  have  not  been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are 
appointed  to  make  laws,  and  not  legislatures — you  are  appointed  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  and  not  to  transfer  them — ^you 
are  appointed  to  act  under  the  constitution,  and  not  to  alter  it ;  and 
if  yon  do  so,  ^our  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the  government — ^you 
resolve  society  mto  its  original  elements,  and  no  man  in  the  land  is 
bound  to  obey  you.  Sir,  I  state  doctrines  that  are  not  merely 
founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  reason ;  I  state  not 
merely  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  who  have  written 
on  the  science  of  government ;  but  I  state  the  practice  of  our  con- 
stitution as  settled  at  the  era  of  the  revolution ;  and  I  st^te  the 
doctrine  under  which  the  House  of  Hanover  derives  its  title  to  the 
throne.  Has  the  king  a  right  to  transfer  his  crown !  Is  he  com- 
petent to  aimex  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  other  country ! 
rfo ;  but  he  may  abdicate  it,  and  every  man  who  knows  the  con- 
stitution, knows  the  consequence — ^the  right  reverts  to  the  next  in 
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succession •  If  they  all  abdicate,  it  reverts  to  the  people»  The 
man  who  questions  this  doctrine,  in  the  same  breath  must  arcaign 
tlie  sovereign  of  the  throne  a«  a  usurper*  Are  yau  coiqpeUnt  to 
traasfer  your  legislativa  lights  to.  tne  FjrciocJb^  Opuncil  of  Vm 
Hundreds  Are  you  coui^tent  t^  tcans&r  thona  to  it>e,BhtiA 
parliament  S  I  answer-^>i  o  I  If  you  .toans&r,*  you .  aibdip|^0  (  aad 
the  great  original  trust  reverU  to  peop}e  fi:4>m  whom  it  issued. 
Yaurselees  J/0U  matf  exiinguiih^  hut  porliaamnt  jfm  cauMt  e^mg^* 
It  is  enthroned  in  ths  hearts  of  the  people — it  is  enshrined  in  tie  sane- 
tuarjf  of  the  constitution — it  is  as  impmrtai  as  th^  island  ^chich^it 
protects.  As  well  might  the  frantic  suiqide  hope  that  the  Sfit 
which  destroys  liis  miseiaJble  body  should  extinguieii  his  et^raal 
soul  I  Again  I  therefore  waim  you.  Do  not  dare  to  lay  year 
hands  on  the  constitution — it  is  above  your  powers."*"' 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  argnments  advaHiCed  &t  and  agaiast 
the  Union,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Irish  pariaament  on 
the  subject.  The  excitement  on  all  occasions  when  the  ^estion 
was  discussed,  was  very  great,  both  within  and^vithout  th^  walk  of 
parliament.  On  the  second  day  of  the  first  great  discussion  of  the 
subject,  the  people  collected,  in  great  numbera,  round  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gave  free  expression  to  their  opinions  of  the  various 
members  as  they  entered.  The  House  itself  was  crowded,  a^d  mmiy 
ladies  of  distinction  were  present  in  the  gall^ea — ^the  female  portion 
of  the  Irish  community,  of  aU  ranks,  generally  taking  an>  intense 
interest  in  the  great  political  movements  of  the  day«  The  gayem- 
ment  used  every  exertion  to  secure  a  large  attendanee  of  their 
friends ;  threats,  bribes,  and  promises  being  extensively  empkiyed. 
;Nor  were  the  Opposition  idle ;  thay  secored  a  large  muster ;  and, 
as  th^ir  nambmrt  increased,  the  eye  of  Lord  Castlereagh  qaailed 
before  the  array  whioh  they  presented.  After  an  excitiig  wA 
lengthened  debate,  the  piovemment  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
.  six.  A  mocmnr  of  satis&otion  ran  through  the  house ;  which|r&8 
token  up  out  of  doors,  when  the  crowds  tiiai  had  waited  the  issue 
during  the  entire  night,  set  up  a  long  and  enthusiastic  shout  of 
exultation.  On  the  rising  of  the  house,  the  populace  seemed 
disposed  to  handle  roughly  the  members  who  had  supported  the 
Union.  The  Speaker  was  very  popular,  and  <m  coming  oat  of 
the  house,  the  horses  were  taken  finom  his  carriage  and  he  wad 
drawn  through  the  streets  by  the  rejoicing  crowd.  Pull  of  ftui,  a 
large  body  of  them  pursued  Lord  Glare,  with  the  intention  of 
tackling  him  to  the  Speaker^s  carriage,  and  compelling  him  to  draw 
wdth  the  rest.  The  chancellor  fled,  presenting  a  pocket  pistol  at 
the  advancing  crowd,  who  set  up  a  loud  laugh,  and  left  him  to 
pursue  their  original  occupation. 

Lords  Castlereagh  and  Clare  were  the  principal  agents  of  the 
government  in  effecting  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  at  this  period ; 
the  former  was  Irish  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter  Lord  Chancellor, 
aud  both  laboured  hard  in  their  vocations,  to  achieve  the  annihilA- 
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tion  of  the  Irish  legislature.  They  were  hoth  apostates  from  their 
eariy  principles.  Lord  Castlereagh  (as  the  Hon.  Robert  Stewart) 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  member^  of  the  Ulster  Volnnteer 
Association,  and  foremost  in  all  its  schemes  for  the  reform  of  ihe 
Irish  Pariiament.  He  had  also  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Northern  Whi^  Club,  the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  secret  political 
societies.  On  ms  entrance  into  parliament,  his  ftrsi  essay  was,  a 
motion  to  reform  its  constitution :  how  different  from  hisfasf,  which 
was  for  its  utter  annihihition !  Castlereagh  soon  turned  his  back  upon 
the  people,  and  was  afterwards  found  on  all  occasions  the  servile  agent 
of  the  ffovemment.  The  first  arrests  of  the  United  Irish  leaders 
in  the  North,  were  made  under  his  immediate  orders ;  his  local 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies,  from  his  personal 
intercourse  with  them,  enabling  him  successfiiUy  to  act  the  part  of 
government  sheriff's  officer.  Throughout  all  the  period  of  terror 
and  rebellion  in  1798,  Castlereagh  was  found  the  unhesitating 
abettor  of  the  government ;  and  when  the  period  for  extinguishing 
the  legislature  of  Ireland  arrived,  he  was  found  the  ready  and  un- 
scrupulous instrument  to  effect  its  annihilation.  The  untimely  end 
of  the  ^noble^  lord  himself  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

Lord  Clare  was  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  was  in  the  Commons.  A  large 
majority  of  the  titled  aristocracy  of  Ireland  were  found  &vourable 
to  a  Union,  and  Lord  Clare  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
to  pass  the  measure.  Like  the  aristocracies  of  all  countries,  a 
laf]^  proportion  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  were  ready  to  sell 
theur  country  provided  they  could  make  a  profitable  ba^fain  for 
themselves.  The  imbeciles  also,  by  no  means  a  smaD  proportion 
of  that  assembly,  had  been  so  tempted  by  the  events  of  the  litte 
rebellion,  that  they  imagined  their  only  security  lay  in  a  union  with 
the  country  on  which  their  ascendancv  depended,  namely  England. 
They  accordingly  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  arrogant  and  venal 
Lord  C3are,  and  signed  their  own  death-warrants  as  l^fislators,  with- 
out a  shudder.  The  bench  of  bishops  also,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
were  found  ready  to  sell  their  country.  The  "thirty  pieces  of 
silver*"  offered  them  were  the  promises  of  translation  to  richer  bene- 
fices. Only  two  peers,  the  Bishops  of  Down  and  Waterford, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  dictation  of  the  government. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  shortly  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  minis- 
teri&l  proposition  for  a  Union,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  the  viceroy, 
assisted  by  Castlereagh  and  Clare,  employed  the  recess  in  the  un- 
scrupulous employment  of  fraud,  terror,  and  corruption,  to  obtain 
a  majority.  Direct  bribes  were  freely  offered  and  accepted,  by  the 
venal  and  the  profligate.  Places  of  all  kinds  were  invented,  and 
disposed  of.  Lord  Clare  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  corruption 
of  the  bar,  and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  bankrupt  commissioners,  and,  under  pretence  of  fiir- 
nishing  each  county  with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months  he  established 
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thirty-two  new  offioes,  of  about  tix  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annnm  each.  These  new  offiees  he  ^^  judicMnsly^  diatribnted  among 
the  members  of  the  House  of  CcnunooBS,  bdon^ing  to  the  bar^  who 
oonid  be  indneed  to  sapport  the  project  of  a  Uni^n.  Sur  Jumh 
Barrington,  in  his  ^^  Historic  Memoirs  of  Irebiiid,'*^  gives  a  lisi  of 
the  barristers  who  suppcniad  the  measure,  with  thieir  rsepeetife 
rewaidfl,  showing  that  the  oountiy  was  thra  busdened  to  the  -amomil 
at  ^50,800  sterling  per  atmm^  for  the  pmpose  of  bHfoing  Am 
honest  eicpositocsQf  eoastitntionallawairapreoedeatl         > 

The  Viceroy  and  Lord  Gastlereagh  also  eserted  theraselveft  to 
the  utmost  to  corrupt  the  remaining  members  of  the  Home  of 
CSommons.  Titles  were  profusely  offered  and  acoepted'*-6s  msny 
as  twenty-seven  members  being  added  to  th^  peerage.  The  epis- 
copal bench  was  also  brought  into  the  market,  and  ten  bishoprirks 
were  given  to  an  equal  number  of  ^successors  of  the  Apostks/  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  influence  in  favour  of  a  Union*  The 
number  of  colondcies,  admiralships,  captaincies,  and  militsuy  and 
naval  promotions  of  all  kinds,  is  oeyond  computation.  With  the 
public  treasury  in  their  hands,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  allowed 
no  obstacle  to  stand  in  their  way,  that  numey  eouM  remoi^.  lK)rd 
Comwallis  set  out  upon  a  tour  through  the  country,  lived  amongst 
the  nobility,  dined  with  corporations,  flattered  the  country  gentle- 
men^ as  well  as  indulged  such  of  them  as  had  pov^er  with  the 
prospect  of  ^  something  substantial," — and,  in  a  word,  caaviuiB^ 
Ireland  throughout  in  mvour  of  a  Union.  **  His  eaitifi  of  eonap- 
tioB,'*"  said  Grattan,  ^^  were  everywhere — in  the  lobby,  id  the 
streets,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentiiiy  leader, 
ofiering  titles  to  some,  office  to  others,  corruption  to  all.'^ 

The  Castle,  as  at  former  periods  when  corruption  was  eKteaaivriy 
practised  by  the  government,  again  became  the  soeno  of  dronheBr 
ness  and  debauchery.  Lord  Castlereagh^s  house  in  Merrion-flqiuBe 
also  became  the  resort  of  the  abandoned  and  deqierate  in  po&tical 
villany,  who  were  equally  willing  to  prostitute  themselves  and 
others  in  the  service  of  the  government.  Among  this  class,  at  the 
very  table  of  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  was  formed  the  fiunous 
fighting  club,  a  gang  of  desperadoes  and  noted  duellists,  who  deter- 
mined to  terrify  the  Opposition  into  acquiescence  with  the  designs 
of  the  government,  under  the  fear  of  personal  hostilities.* 

*  Sir  Jonah  Banington  gives  a  eireaatttasUal  aoeoant  of  the  fonnation  of  this  dab  at  Lord  Caitle- 
iwgh's  hooaa  in  Henioo^iiarey  as  eomnmnkated  to  him  on  the  morning  after  the  duwl<nwtnrnt  of  As 
plan,  by  one  who  was  present  and  himself  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  He  says,  '*  Lord  Caailertagh  had 
the  eommaad  of  aoonoy,  but  not  the  craation  of  eomage,  and  his  eanse  was  not  oaieulalBd  to  graerats 
that  ibeling;  lie  therefiire  devised  a  plan,  nnprecedented,  and  which  never  oould  have  been  fb«nght  of  m 
any  other  oonntir  than  Ireland :  it  has  not  been  the  sotjeet  of  any  pnbUeation.  He  Invited  to  dinocr, 
at  his  hooae  in  Merrion  Square,  abont  twenty  of  his  stanneh  snppoiters,  consisting  of  **  tried  men,"  and 
men  of  **  fighting  Ihmilies/'  who  mif^t  feel  an  individual  pride  in  resenting  everv  personafity  of  tbe 
oppoattion,  and  tn  identiiyiog  their  own  honour  with  the  oanse  of  Government  This  dinner  was  samp- 
taous ;  the  Champagne  and  Madeira  had  their  true  effect :  no  man  oould  be  more  eoodeeeendingtbao  tbe 
noble  host  After  dne  preparation,  tbe  point  waa  akilfully  Introduoed  by  Sir  John  Blaqoiere  (tinoe 
orealed  Lord  de  Blaqoierp,)  who,  of  all  men.  was  beat  oaloolated  to  promote  a  genUemanly,  eonvivial, 
fighting  oonspirary ;  be  was  of  the  old  school,  an  able  diplomatist ;  and  with  the  most  polidted  mannen 
and  imposing  address,  he  combined  a  friendly  heart  and  decided  spirit;  in  polite  conviviality  he  was 
unrivalled.  Raving  sent  round  many  loyal,  mingled  with  joyous  and  exhilarating  toasts,  be  staled,  ^at 
he  underitood  thf  oppositiou  were  di.«.i>o»ed  to  |»or*onal  unkiiidni^^,  or  even  inci*ilit>ea  towards  Hm 
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Even  the  gaols  and  the  receptacles  of  the  vilest  criminals,  were 
not  neglected  at  this  period ;  instances  were  frequent,  of  felons, 
tinder  sentence  of  transportation  and  imprisonment,  effecting  their 
liberation,  or  the  eommntation  of  their  sentence,  by  signing  their 
names  to  memorials  and  petitions  in  favoar  of  the  Union.  Petitions 
were  got  np  in  all  places  by  the  hirelings  of  the  government,  and 
terror  was  in  many  instances  employed  to  procure  signatures  and 
narks.  '^Beggars,  cottagers,  tradesmen,  every  inSvidual  who 
could  be  influenced,  were  tempted  to  put  their  names  or  marks  io 
addresses,  not  one  word  of  which  they  understood  the  intent,  still 
less  the  ruinous  results  of.  English  generals.  Who,  at  a  moment  when 
martial  law  existed,  oMi  recollection  of  its  execution  was  still  fresh 
in  every  memory,  could  not  fail  to  have  their  own  influence  over 
proscribed  districts  and  bleeding  peasantry ;  of  course,  their  success 
in  procuring  addresses  to  Parliament,  was  not  limited  either  by 
their  power,  their  disposition,  or  their  instructions.*  Yet,  with  all 
their  exertions,  the  government  officials  could  not  procure  more 
than  3,000  names  throughout  all  Ireland  in  fkvour  of  the  project  of 
a  Union,  and  these  were  of  the  lowest  and  least  influential  classes. 

The  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  against  the  Union.  Even 
though  the  Irish  parliament  had  throughout  been  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  people,  they  could  not  see  it  destroyed  without 
mumrars  or  expostulations.  At  the  defeat  of  the  government  on  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Viceroy's  speech,  t]|e  rejoicings  in  Dublin 
were  enthusiastic.  The  citizens  felt  that  they  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  defeat  of  a  measure  which  must,  if  carried,  drain  away 
a  large  amount  of  their  annual  revenue,  and  reduce  Dublin  from 
the  rank  of  a  capital  to  that  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  Meetings 
were  held,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  military,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed,  and  petitions  adopted,  against  a 
Union.  A  publie  dinner  of  all  the  patriotic  members  of  parliament 
;  held  to  celebrate  their  successful  resistance  to  the  ministerial 


Mi^eily'a  belt  frtmds,  the  UttlonUts  of  Iraland.  He  wm  determined  that  no  man  aboiild  tAnnta  upon 
him  by  degrading  the  party  he  had  adopted,  ami  the  inea-iures  he  was  plcdsed  to  ••ipport.  A  full  bumper 
proved  his  Htnoerlty,  the  Riibject  was  diMQssed  M^ith  (^rrat  glpe,  uml  xomc  of  the  oonn>any  began  to  feel  a 
ae«d  far  **  actual  tervict."  The  novel  idea  of  such  a  ddarhmcnt  of  lefnAlatora  was  considered  whimsical 
•ndhurooui-oas.and,  of  course,  was  not  rejects' J.  Wit  and  puns  began  to  accompany  Uie  buttle;  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  Secrt*tary,  then,  with  sipiificant  nods  and  smirkioy  inuendos,  began  to  oirciilate  his  offleia] 
rewards  to  the  company.  The  hints  and  the  claret  united  to  raise  vistions  of  the  most  gratirying  nature, 
every  man  became  in  a  prosperous  state  of  official  pregnancy :  embryo  judges,  counsel  to  boards,  envoys 
to  foreiffo  courts,  compensation  pensioners,  placemen  at  chance,  and  commisaioners  in  assortments,  ul 
revelltrd  in  the  autidipation  of  something  tuhatanlial  to  be  given  to  every  member  who  would  do  the  Sco- 
rvtary  the  honour  of  aooepciiig  it.  The  aoheoM  was  unaoimoualy  adoptel.  Sir  John  Btaupiiere  pleaaantly 
obsenod  that,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  sure  of  a  good  cook  at  Ihair  dinners.  After  much  wit,  and 
many  flashes  of  convivial  bravery,  the  meeting  separated  aAer  midninht,  fully  resolved  to  eat,  drink, 
apeak,  attd  fght  for  Lord  Castlareagh.  They  so  far  kept  their  words,  that  the  aopportera  of  the  Union 
indisputably  showed  more  personal  spirit  than  their  opponents  during  the  aeasion." 

The  above  desperate  prqjeot  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  supporters  was  oommunioated  to  most  members  of 
die  opposition,  and  some  members  renolved  to  meet  the  denperadoes  on  their  own  ground,  though  by  far 
the  majority  were  in  fuTour  of  peaceful  measures.  "  To  Mr.  Grattan  alone,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
"  was  it  reserved  to  support  tlie  spirit  of  his  party,  an4  to  exemplify  the  gallantry  he  so  strongly  re<om- 
noDded  to  others.  Koused  by  Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellor  of,  the  Exchequer,  he  gave  him  no  time  for 
repentance ;  and,  ooni*ideriDg  the  temper  of  the  tiroes,  the  propensity  of  the  people,  and  the  intense  agita> 
tion  upon  the  su)»ject,  it  is  marvelloas,  that  this  was  the  only  instance  of  bloodshed  during  the  contest. 
Mr.  Grattan  had  shot  him  at  day  break,  and  the  inU'Uigence  arrived  whilst  the  house  was  sitting ;  its 
eflfect  WHS  singular.    The  project  at  Lord  Castlereagh's  well  warranted  reprisals." 

♦  Barri?;ot(»n's  Hhtorir  Mt-moira. 
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project.*    The  populace  conld  scarcely  be  controlled'  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  joy  at  the  temporary  deft«t  of  the  ^Temment.    Lord 
Castlereach^s  effigy  was  hanged  and  burnt  before  fais  door, — thmi^ 
no  disturbance  occured  that  eonid  justify  the  iiite&rrence  of  Ae 
military.    A  body  of  soldiers,  however,  under  the  commHnd  merelT 
of  a  sergeant,  sidlied  out  of  the  old  Custom  House,  near  Eseei 
bridge,  and,  without  the  order  of  a  civil  magistrate,  withont  the 
reading  of  the  riot  act,  or  any  precaution  whatever,  made  a  wanton 
attack  upon  the   people.     ^Before  being  in  any  way  assailed  by 
the  people,  they  fired  a  volley  of  balls  upon  them,  by  which  a  man, 
a  woman,  and  a  boy,  were  killed,  and  many  wounded.     Though  a 
complaint  was  made  to  govemntent  of  this^mjustifiable  ontmge  of 
the  military,  no  investigation  was  made,  and  the   actors  were 
screened  from  the  punishment  they  deserved. 

Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  the  provinces  to  petition 
against  the  government  measure.  Most  of  the  towns  in  tl4  king- 
dom protested  against  it,  and  twentv^seven  of  the  comities  followed 
the  example.  A  laige  number  of  the  petitions  came  from  the 
Protestant  North,  for  the  Orangemen  saw  in  the  absorption  of 
their  country^s  parliament  the  extinction  of  their  own  monopolv  of 
legislation.  The  names  attached  to  these  petitions  amounted  to 
T07,000 ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  amounted 
to  many  more,  had  not  the  meetings  of  the  people  on  many  occaBions 
been  suppressed  by^the  nulitaiy.  At  Maiyborough,  when  the 
freeholders  and  gentry  of  the  county  had  met  m  the  Conrt-lionseto 
petition  against  a  Union,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  were  called  out 
to  disperse  them,  and  two  six-ponndeis  were  pomted  over  agiunst 
the  doors  of  the  place  of  meeting.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  at 
Clonmel  and  other  places,  and  the  expression  <^  public  opimon  was 
thus  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  government. 

The  fovourite  politsy  of  ministers  was  again  adopted  with  the 
Catholics,  who  had  already  been  so  deceived  and  doped  by  the 
government,  that  it  is  surprising  how  they  again  allowed  themsehes 
to  be  cajoled  by  the  fine  words  and  dazzling  promises  of  men  in 
power.  The  Catholics  were  promised  total  and  immediate  Emaati- 
cipation,  and  proposals  of  an  independent  provioon  for  their  clergy 
were  actually  held  out  to  them.  A  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catfacllc 
prelates  was  held  in  Dublin  te  take  the  proposals  into  consideration, 
when  it  was  a^ed  that  ^^imder  certain  regulations,  not  incompa- 
tible with  their  doctrine,  discipline,  or  just  principles,  a  provision 
through  government  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cleray  of  (bis  king- 
dom, competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  thankmlly  aocepted.''f 


*  At  the  dinner,  one  of  the  most  entbusiwtio  dedaloien  Kgaiost  the  Unloo,  was  Mr.  Ha&doodr,  i 
her  for  Alfalone.  He  pledged  himaelf  befow  Qod  and  man  to  renat  it  to  the  l«ai.  toid  epv«a«u«(  «&  aou- 
Union  song  of  his  own  oompoeition,  whidi  was  frraueutly  encored.  From  the  dalB  of  Uiis  4Mu>n'»Lonto 
Coruwallit  tnd  CMtlereagh  marked  Mr.  flandooA  Ibr  their  own.  They  at  onee  heeet  hJa  trifh  #■»  of 
nwmej,  of  place,  of  tiUe.  "  H  unan  nature  i«  weak,"  ii  the  exouae  of  the  moraliat.  The  itanlY  patriot 
and  song.writor  yielded,  and,  after  voting  for  the  U^on,  was  raised  to  iofhmy  under  the  tMe  of  Lord 
Castlemaine.  Such  was  the  wily  manner  in  whieh  the  ministrj  carried  their  olgeei.  They  made  the 
Irish  parliament  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  contemptible  even  to  themsahm;  and  thrn 
doomed  them  to  destruction  almost  without  an  elfbrt  being  made  to  save  them 

4  WrsK  s  Uiitory  of  the  CathaHe  Jnociation,  page  xvii.    Appendix. 
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Division  was  then  excited  among  the  Catholic  body,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  Union  neutralized ;  at  the  same  time  the  bigotted 
hate  of  the  Protestaiits  to  the  Catholic  community  was  again  stirred* 
UDy  at  the  very  time  that  the  government  waspreparing  in  the  midst 
oPiiieir  dissensions,  to  subjugate  them  both.  Tke  consequence  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  Cathohc  prelates  was,  that  Dr.  Troy  was 
directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to  his  colleagues  to  promote  the 
Union;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  recommendations,  the 
Catholics  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  many 
other  towns,  met  and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Catholics  should  have  wished 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  their  legislature,  as  it  had  on  almost  all 
occasions  acted  towards  them  in  the  spirit  of  bigotry  aiid  tyranny. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  who 
atrenuoiisly  protested  against  the  Union,  and  refused  to  o^er 
their  countrr'^s  independence  for  the  hollow  promises  of  the  English 
minister.  A  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  was  held  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1800,  according  to  public  advertisement^  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament  against 
the  Union.  The  chair  had  scarcely  been  taken  when  the  tread  of 
approaching  military  was  heard,  and  Major  Sirr  entered  at  the  head 
of  a  laige  force  of  soldiers,  who  arranged  themselves  along  three 
sides  of  the  room.  The  Major  called  upon  the  secretary  for  the 
resolutions  that  were  to  be  proposed,  and,  after  perusing  them 
twice,  he '  graciously''  permitted  the  proceedings  to  ffo  on.*  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  the  greatest  popular  leader  that  Ireland,  we  might 
also  say  the  world,  has  ever  seen,  made  his  first  appearance  before 
a  pubUc  assemblage  of  his  countrymen ;  and  it  was  to  protest 
against  the  Union  of  the  two  countries.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
Dani£l  O'Conksll,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  deep  and  cun- 
ning policy  of  the  English  ministry,  and  thus  early  took  up  his 
stand  against  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  their  government.  Kefer- 
ring  to  the  currency  of  the  report  that  the  Catholics  were  £a.vourable 
to  the  extinction  of  Ireland,  he  said  that  it  became  them  to  disavow 
and  contradict  the  calumny.  ^'  They  would  dedare,^^  said  he, 
*'*'  that  if  their  emancipation  was  offered  for  their  consent  to  the 
measure, — even  were  emancipation  after  the  union  a  benefit,  they 
would  reject  it  with  prompt  indignation.  Let  us  (said  he),  show 
to  Ireland  that  we  have  nothing  m  view  but  her  good — ^nothln^  in 
oar  hearts  but  the  desire  of  mutual  forgiveness,  mutual  toleration, 
and  mutual  affection ;  in  fine,  let  every  man  who  feels  with  me 
proclaim,  that  if  the  alternative  were  offered  him  of  union,  or  the 
re-enactment  of  the  penal  code  in  all  its  pristine  horrors,  that  he 
would  prefer,  without  hesitation,  the  latter,  as  the  lesser  and  more 
sufferable  evil.  That  he  would  rather  confide  in  the  justice  of  his 
brethren  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have  already  liberated 

•  Mr.  O'CoNNKLLii  speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  (as  reported  by  John  Lcvj),  befow  the  Corpora 
tion  of  DobUn,  on  February  Wlh,  1813.   Tagc  xvili. 
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him,  tlian  lay  his  country  at  the  feet  of  foreigners/"  He  added,  ^*if 
there  was  any  man  present  who  could  be  so  &r  mentally  degraded 
^  to  consent  to  the  extinction  of  the  liberty,  the  constituticm,  and 
eren  the  name  of  Ireland,  he  would  call  on  him  not  to  leatB  the 
direction  and  management  of  his  commerce  and  property  to  stran- 
gers, over  whom  he  could  have  no  control.'*'* 

At  length  the  Session  of  1800  arrived — doomed  to  be  the  last  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh'^s  first  object  was  to  pack 
the  House  with  the  creatures  of  the  government,  by  means  of  the 
Place  Bill.*  The  dangerous  character  of  this  measure  was  now 
but  too  clear.  By  rendering  it  imperative  on  members  accepting 
offices  of  nominal  value,  to  vacate  their  seats,  the  minister  was 
enabled  to  introduce  a  great  number  of  his  dependents, — many  of 
whom  were  of  comparatively  low  station,  mere  nnderstrappers  of 
the  govemment,-|- — and  thus  to  destroy  the  independence  (such  as 
it  was)  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  carry  the  Union.  Bribery  was 
tried  with  other  members,  and  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  ordinary  price  of  a  vote  was  well-known  to  be  ^8000  in  money, 
and  a  civil  or  military  appointment  worth  .£2000  per  annum. 
Well  might  Bushe  say  that  "  the  basest  corruption  and  artifice 
were  exerted  to  promote  the  Union  ;  that  all  the  worst  passions  of 
the  human  heart  were  entered  into  the  service,  and  all  the  most 
depraved  ingenuity  of  the  human  intellect  was  tortured  to  devise 
new  contrivances  of  fraud.'''* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  even  after  thus  packing  and  eorrupting  the 
Parliament,  was  not  so  certain  of  success  as  at  once  to  propose  his 
measure  to  Parliament.  Another  preliminanr  step  was  judged 
necessary — ^a  step  of  so  atrociously  corrupt  andf  in&mons  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  would  be  almost  incredible  were  the  instruments  by 
means  of  which  it  was  accomplished  any  other  than  an  EngUm 
Ministry  and  an  Irish  Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh  boldly 
declared  his  intention  of  bribing  the  entire  Parliament,  under  the 
name  of  compemaHcn  for  their  loss  of  patronage  and  interest.  The 
terms  which  he  announced  were  as  follows :  every  nobl^nan  or 
gentleman  who  returned  members  to  Parliament,  were  to  be  pmd 
m  hard  cash,  for  each  member  returned,  the  sum  of  ^15,000  f — 
every  member  who  had  pt^ohased  a  seat  in  ParUament,  should  have 
his  purchase-money  returned  to  him  ! — ^that  all  members  of  Pariia^ 
ment  or  others,  who  were  losers  by  a  Union,  should  be  folly 
recompensed  for  their  losses, — ^and  that  dPl,500,000  of  the  public 
money  should  be  especially  devoted  to  this  service  !     Probably  a 

*  See  page  399. 

•t*  A  Btory  U  told  of  one  of  these  rqircccatotives  making  his  appcannce  at  the  EngHah  Bonae 
of  CommoDs,  iu  Loadoa,  for  tho  purpose  of  heariuff  a  debate.  On  prc&entiog  himself  to  the 
doorkeeper,  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  part  of  the  House  apprupriated  to  Irish  membos.  The 
doorkeeper  asked  what  place  in  Ircknd  he  represented— ^*  We  are  obliged,**  said  the  ofl&cer, 
'^  to  bo  particular,  for  Barrington,  the  pickpockets^  gained  admission  tho  other  night  as  an  Irish 
member."  The  gentleman  was  taken  aback—"  B^jr^  said  he  "  I  forgot  the  -name  of  my 
borough,  but  if  you'll  bring  mo  the  Irish  Directory,  1  will  show  it  you  immediately  " ! 
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more  open  avowal  of  corrnption  and  shaixi^  wa3  never  made  in  ooj 
«^  or  country,— Lord  Castlereagh,  too,  performed  liis  promiscu 
He,  diortly  after^  introduced  a  BiB  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  of 
mon^y  upon  tJbe  Irish  people,  which  the  Irish  Parliament  carried 
{»r  the  purpose  of  bribmg  itself  and  buying  up  its  own  existence. 
And,  when  the  Compensation  Statute^  as  it  was  called,  received  the 
Boyal  aasent,  four  commissioners  were  appointed  at  salaries  of 
>£1S00  a  year  each,  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution ;  of  these, 
three  were  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  fourth  was  Dr.  Duige- 
nan,*  the  notorious  Anti-Catholic  advocate.  The  sum  oi  fifteen 
ii<nu(md  pounds  was  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  each  borough — XiOrd 
Shannon  and  the  Marquis  of  Ely  receiving  as  their  share  £46,000 
eaoh! 

Although  Lord  CasUereagh  avoided  a  contest  on  the  question  of 
the  Union  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  (the  15th  of  January), 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  were  too  impatient  to  permit  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  House. 
Accordingly,  though  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
Viceroy^s  speech,  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  moved  an  amendment  on 
the  oustomary  formal  address,  declaratory  of  the  resolution  of 
Parliament  to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  established  in  1783, 
and  to  support  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  nation.  A 
severe  and  protracted  debate  ensued ;  the  Opposition  supporting 
the  motion  in  speeches  of  the  most  stirring  and  often  sublime 
eloquence.  The  debate  was  continued  with  ffreat  warmth  throi^h- 
out  the  entire  night,  until  seven  o'^clock  on  Uie  following  morning, 
when  an  incident  occurred^  alike  affecting  and  unexpected. 

Mr.  Orattan,  who,  on  the  open  renewal  of  government  corrupt 
tion  and  coercion,  had  withdrawn  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  refused  to  allow  himself  again  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  a 
parliamentary  candidate,  was  now  living  in  retirement,  defamed 
and  calunmiated,  a  prey  to  anguish  both  of  mind  and  body.  At 
this  crisis  of  Ireland's  fe^,  his  friends  urged  him  to  come  forward, 
to  save,  if  possible,  his  country  from  ruin.  Thus  ur^ed,  Orattan 
consented  again  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  pohtical  arena ; 
and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  close  borough  of  Wicklow, 
the  proprietor  of  wluch  was  Mr.  Tighe,  he  was  returned  without 
apposition.  But  the  circumstance  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene  : — 

*^  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  justly  appreciat- 
ing the  effect  his  presence  might'  have  on  the  first  debate,  had 
withheld  the  writ  of  election  till  the  last  moment  the  law  allowed, 

*  Dr.  Daigenan  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  perpetu- 
ally at  war  idth  them.  He  hold  the  offices  of  Judge  of  the  Prerogatire  Court,  Kind's  Advocate 
to  the  Admiralty  Court,  together  \rith  others  of  considerable  importance,  from  'whicb  he  derived 
a  very  large  revennc.  He  was  also  Vicar-General  to  most  of  the  Bishops,  and  was  their  hidis- 
criminate  champion  on  all  occasions-  Ho  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  vfroleBfe  and 
intolerant  sectanan  of  the  day.  He  resisted  with  the  utmost  fierceness,  all  attempts  at  relaam- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  penal  disabilitics-^no  matter  how  obnoxious  in  their  operation  they  might  be. 
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and  tin  they  coaceived  it  might  be  too  kte  to  tdtMom  Mr.  Gratlaa. 
in  time  for  the  disonfision.  It  was  not  uatil  the  day  of  the  meetings 
of  Parliament  that  the  writ  was  delivered  to  the  retoniing  offioar. 
Bv  ejctiaordinary  exertions,  and  perhaps  by  following  the  example 
ot  goTemment  in  overstraining  the  Jaw,  the  deooon  was  Md 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  me  writ,  and  a  sofficient  nnmb^  of 
voters  were  collected  to  return  Mr.  Orattan  before  midnight.  By 
one  o'^clock  the  return  was  on  its  road  to  Dublia ;  it  arrived  by 
five ;  a  party  of  Mr.  Orattan'^s  friends  repaired  to  the  private 
house  of  the  proper  officer,  and  making  him  get  out  of  bed,  com- 
pelled him  to  present  the  writ  to  Parliament  before  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  the  House  was  in  warm  debate  on  the  Union.  A 
whisper  ran  through  every  party  that  Mr.  Grattaa  was  elected, 
and  woxdd  immediately  take  his  seat.  The  Ministerialists  smiled 
with  incredulous  derision,  and  the  opposition  thought  the  news  too 
good  to  be  true.  Mr.  Egaa  was  speaking  strongly  against  tJie 
measure,  when  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore 
(now  Judffe  of  the  Common  Pleas)  walked  out,  and  immediately 
returned,  leading,  or  rather  helping,  Mr.  Oiattan,  in  a  state  of 
total  feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect  was  electric.  Mr.  Grat- 
tan^'s  illness  and  deep  chagrin  had  reduced  a  form,  never  symmetri- 
cal, and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin,  nearly  to  the  appearance  is£  a 
spectre.  As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  House,  every  member 
smiultaneously  rose  firom  his  sent.  He  moved  sfewly  to  the  tahie ; 
his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive  as  he  took  those  ^aHhs 
that  r^ored  him  to  his  pre-eminent  station ;  the  smile  of  iawand 
satisfaction  obviously  illuminated  his  features,  andreanimatieii  wad 
energy  seemed  to  kindle  by  the  labour  of  his  mind.  The  HmuB: 
was  dlent,  Mr.  Egaa  did  not  resume  his  speech,  Mr.  Grattai^ 
almost  breathless,  as  if  by  instinct,  attempted  to  rise,  hmi  irhI 
unable  to  stand,  he  paused,  and  with  difficulty  requested  pennuasioB 
of  the  House  to  deliver  his  sentiments  without  moving  from  his 
seat.  This  was  acceded  to  by  acclamation,  and  he  who  had  left 
his  bed  of  sickness  to  record,  as  he  thought,  hb  last  words  in  ^ke 
Parliament  of  his  country,  kindled  grMually  till  his  language 
glowed  with  an  energy  and  feeling  which  he  had  seldom  surpassed. 
After  nearly  two  hours  of  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  he  con- 
cluded with  an  undiminished  vigour,  miraculous  to  those  wha  were 
unacquainted  with  his  intellect.  Never  did  a  speech  niake  a  mate 
affecting  impression,  but  it  came  too  late.  Fate  had  decreed  the 
fisdl  of  Ireland,  and  her  patriot  came  only  to  witness  her  overtfaiowir7' 
At  length  the  debate  ended,  and  a  division  took  plaoe^  tim 
result  of  which  was  announced  amidst  breathless  suspense.  Hie 
numbers  were — For  an  adjournment  (which  Loird  Castlereagh  had 
moved)  188 ;  for  Sir  Laurence  Parson'^s  amendment  96  i-^mfgoi^' 
for  the  government  42.  This  division  was  instantly  ificmw  otoit^ 
fate  of  Ireland.  The  House  was  a<^oumed  to  the  5th  of  Fehhb-I 
ary,  and  in  the  interval  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  in  the  least' 
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ndax  ID  hk  dflbrts  to  bribe,  to  tertify;  aaftd  to  ^e*ctee  iif^mlj^rg/lb' 
sopport  his  nieasHTe.  Wben  Pftriiament  again  met, '  Lbifd  Cfeijle*- 
ret^h  laid  before  it  the  Union  propofeitiong,  as  passed  by  the 
Britiflh  Parliament,  and  moored  that  they  ^hoald  be  printed  ji0 
circiilated,  trith  a  view  to  their  ultimate  adoption.     The  dirisioii' 

For  hofd  Castlereagh^s  motion  158 

Against  it 115 — Majority  48. 

Absent   ^7  - 

Total  nnmber  of  members    800 

This  was  the  decisive  division  on  the  subject,  and  the  Irish  legisla- 
tare,  it  was  now  obvious,  was  doomed  to  extinction.  The  contest 
however,  proceeded  with  unremitting  ardour,  and  numerous  debates 
aad  divisions  took  place  before  the  measure  was  finally  consummn-'* 
ted*  Although  the  popular  spirit  was  now  completely  crushed, 
government  was  nevertheless  a&aid  of  popular  resistence,  and' 
while  the  discussion  went  on,  the  House  of  Commons  was  sur- 
rounded by  strong  bodies  of  military.  The  ministry  were  unspar-' 
ingly  denounced  for  their  tjn^nny  and  corruption.  JBut  they  were* 
shameless,  and  denunciation,  no  matter  how  eloquent,  took  no 
effect  on  them. 

At  length,  as  the  catastrophe  arrived,  the  Anti-Unionists  almost 
ceased  to  resist.  On  the  day  of  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  bP 
UnioR,  before  it  was  reported,  most  of  the  members  of  the  oppoSi-| 
tioB  left  the  House,  and  never  entered  it  again.  An  armed  soIdier|K 
goatded  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  large  bodies  occupied  the  very 
pmniiets  of  the  hall  where  the  members  were  sitting.  The  sight* 
was  a  most  inelancholy  one— it  was  sad  as  a  funeral.  After  a' 
sliovt  period  of  dead  silence,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third'- 
readmg  of  the  Bill  for  a  Legislative  Union  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  Iraand  was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  question  was 
pat  fifom  the  chair,  by  the  Speaker,  in  a  voice  which  betokened'; 
dfiep  sorrow  and  anguish ;  and  after  declaring  that  *^  the  ayes  ' 
have  it,^^  he  sunk  back  into  his  chair  with  an  exhausted  spirit.' 
Ireland  was  no  longer  a  nation ! 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  apprdpri-'  * 
ately  was,  to  pension  the  officers  whose  emoluments  would  cease ' 
after  the  Union,  and  to  vote  the  compensation — in  pkiner  terms, 
the  bribe^'^o  the  proprietors  of  the  Irish  buigfas.    No  dfflculty  - 
was  experienced  with  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  which  was  through- 
oni  the  most  humble  instrument  of  the  English  minister. 

By  the  Act  of  Union,  Oreat  Britam  and  Ireland  were  to  be ' 
imited  for  ever,  from  the  1st  of  JMuarv,  1801 ;  one  pariiament 
only  was  to  serve  for  the  two  kingdoms,  four  Spiritual  and  twenty-' 
eignt  temporal  lords,  and  one  hundred  commoners,  representing 
Ivdand  in  the  Imperial  Legislature ;  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  to  be  united  ;    and  all  subjects  of  Great  Britmn  and 
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Ireland  were  to  be  platced  on  the  same  fiooting  in  trade  and  naviga- 
tion. These  and  varioufi  other  regulations,  financial  and  legal, 
were  detailed  at  length  in  the  Act;  which  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  Angost,  1800. 

The  Union  was  now  law ;  the  '^  strength  and  reaouroes  of  the 
empire  ""^  were  now  '^  consolidated/'*  and  Ireland,  according  to  the 

Eredictions  of  the  English  minister,  had  now  achievea  peace, 
appiness,  and  religious  tranquillity,  and  was  about  to  enter  up<^I  a 
brilliant  career  of  manufSftcturing  and  agricultural  prosperity  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

Tbb  Union  ought  to  have  been  a  beoefifc—CSMiies  of  its  lailnre— Hie  Bteadi^g  Anqr 
— Coereioo  Acts — ^Inraxrection  of  180&— Bobert  Emmett^-MiUtexy  eoeidon  ia- 
ereased~>Popiilar  dieconteatr— The  Catholics  deoeiTed— Beneval  of  the  Catholic 
agitation — The  Vtto  controYersj — Rejection  of  the  Catholic  petition — Fonnation 
of  the  General  Committee  of  1809 — The  leading  membeis  prosecuted — ^Remark- 
able instance  of  Mr.  O^Conneirs  judgment — Dissensions  of  the  Catholics  and 
dissolution  of  the  Board — Visit  of  George  IVth  to  Ireland — General  torpor  of 
the  Irish  people — Characteristics  of  Daniel  OX?onttril — Rouses  the  peoples- 
Origin  of  the  Cafliolic  Assoeiatfon—Its  first  Meeting— lU  npid  growth— lUgnaft 
influence — Is  suppressed  bj  the  GoYomment — The*^Algerine  Act** — ^The  Associ- 
ation letived  in  another  form— The  Wateiford  ElMtioB— Defoat  of  the  Bevesfbrds 
— Perfect  organisation  of  the  people — ^The  Clare  Election— Retom  of  tfz. 
OXironneU— Catholic  Enumcipation  granted— Conclusion. 

The  History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People  sabeeqnent  to  the 
Act  of  Union,  is  worthy  of  a  mndi  more  detailed  cMunder^aon 
than  we  can  now  afford  to  give  it.  We  have  alieady  €m>  fiir 
overstepped  the  bounds  which  we  had  originally  fixed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  we  can  now  lay  before  the  reader 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  conrse  of  events  since  1801,  leaving  it  to 
be  filled  up  at  some  future  and  more  convenient  opportunity. 

The  Union  of  the  two  countries  might,  and  ought  to  havelieen, 
a  great  step  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Union  is  one  of  the 
great  ideas  of  modem  times.  As  provincialism  has  meiged  towards 
nationality,  so  do  nations  tend  to  unite,  to  amalgamate,  to  confed*- 
erate  with  each  other,  to  the  effacement  of  local  laws,  manner%  and 
customs.  The  tendency  of  humanity  is  towards  cosmopolitanism, 
brotherhood,  universal  kinsmanship.  The  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland,  therefore,  on  just  and  equitable  principles,  ought  to  have 
proved  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Irish  people,  and  given  a  great 
impulse  to  improvement  and  eivilikation  in  that  country. 

But  the  measure  was  conceived  in  a  narrow,  bigotted,  and  tyima<- 
nical  spirit ;  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a  syet^  (ef 
corruptioD  of  the  most  villainous  kind.  The  Union  was  so  contmnod 
and  forced  upon  the  Irish  people,  as  to  remind  them  constantly  4)f 
their  galling  siibjectioQ  to  English  domination.   It  was  the  consnm- 
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mation  of  the  Conquest, — ^not  a  measure  of  equal  law  and  eqtial 
justice.  Hence^  instead  of  love  and  confidence,  the  Union  was 
productive  only  of  increased  fear  and  distrust  of  British  power  and 
authority.  It  was  bom  amid  hate,  and  strife,  and  bloodshed ;  and, 
at  the  time  aad  in  the  numner  in  which  it  was  carried,  it  proved  an 
act  of  Separation  rather  than  an  act  of  Union.  It  left  tlie  cormpt 
interests — chief  amooflf  which  were  the  church  and  the  aristocracy, 
—-untouched ;  and  dia  nothing  to  relieve  the  injuries  of  the  nation. 
AU  that  was  accomplished,  was  an  alteration  of  the  seat  of  the 
legislature.  The  government  of  the  ascendancy  was  transferred 
from  College  Green  to  St.  Stephen'^s,  and  Ireland  was  coerced  by  a 
cormpt  parliament  sitting  in  London  instead  of  Dublin.  As  Grattan 
had  predicted — "  the  talents  of  the  country,  like  its  property,  were 
dragged  from  the  kingdon  of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in  London/'  The 
one  hundred  gentlemen,  who  were  now  entrusted  with  the  represent- 
ation of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  indeed  proved  ^^  ad- 
venturers of  the  most  expensive  kind — adventurers  with  pretensions 
— dressed  and  sold,  as  it  were,  in  the  shrouds  and  grave-clothes  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  playinj|r,  for  hire,  their  tricks  on  her 
tomb— the  only  repository  the  minister  would  allow  to 'an  Irish 
constitution — ^the  images  of  degradation,  and  the  representatives  of 
nothing.*^* 

The  large  standing  army  kept  up  by  the  government  for  many 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  U  nion,  affords  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
hatred  and  distrust  for  a  long  time  subsisting  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  bayonets 
were  not  thought  too  many  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  ^^  peaoe.^^ 
The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  these  government  fitting  men, 
for  several  ^ears  after  the  Union,  averaged  about  three  milhons  and 
a  half  sterlmg.  All  constitutional  protection  was  Ukewise  taken 
away  from  the  subject.  For  four  years,  froni  1801  to  1805,  the 
whole  oountiT  was  under  Martial  Law.  For  two  years  immediately 
after  the  Union,  the  Insurrection  Act  was  in  ftdl  force ;  au  act  by 
which  persons  who  were  foimd  out  of  their  bouses  during  any 
period  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  were  subject  to  trcmiporkUiion ! 
During  the  latter  period  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  also  saspended. 
In  &ct,  from  1801  down  to  the  presmt  day.  Insurrection  Acts, 
Coercion  Bills,  and  Arms  Bills,  have  been  in  almost  constant 
force. 

The  year  1808  was  distinguished  by  the  brief  and  frantic  insur- 
rection conducted  by  Robert  Enunett, — ^younger  brother  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmett,  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  was  a  young 
man  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  motives,  of  earnest  and  ardent 
entbnsiasm  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  he  saw  groaning 
'under  all  the  agonies  of  a  military  despotism.  About  the  end  of 
1802,  Emmett  arrived  in  Dublin  m>m  Paris,  whither  he  had  fled 

*  Geattik's  Speech  on  the  Union. 
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during  the  disturbances  of  '98,  and  commenced  the  organizatioD  of 
another  revolution  against  the  Britii^  dominion  in  Ireland.  He 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  family  portion,  which  consisted  of  about 
£2,500,  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  anmiunition  of  various  kinds. 
These  he  stored  up  in  different  depots  in  Dublin,  ready  for  use. 
One  of  these,  in  Patrick-street,  containing  a  laige  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, accidentally  blew  up,  and  hastened  the  outbreak — ^the 
conspirators  fearing  that  the  explosion  would  lead  to  their  discovery 
by  the  government.  It  would  appear  that  Emmett  had  considerable 
promises  of  support,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  pikes,  &c^  that 
ne  had  prepared.  In  tliis,  however,  he  was  completely  disappointed, 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  outbreak,  he  could  only  muster  a  few 
hundred  men,  verv  illfitted  for  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  ho 
meditated.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  1803,  he  sallied 
forth  from  his  head-quarters  in  Marshal-lane,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  armed  men.  He  had  previously  directed  the  distribution 
of  pikes  amon^  a  large  crowd  waiting  in  Thomas-street  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  rising.  The  body  proceeded  onward  as  fiir  as  the 
Corn-market,  their  numbers,  however,  diminishing  as  they  advanced. 
The  design  was  to  seize  the  several  depots  and  arsenals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  above  all  to  gain  possession  of  the  Castle, 
As  the  body  of  insurgents  were  advancing  in  a  conAised  mass,  an 
equipage  drove  up,  and,  after  a  momenfs  enquiry,  it  was  found  to 
be  that  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
A  halt  was  ordered ;  and  the  cry  of  "  ven^jeance^^^  was  nused, — 
when  the  yenerable  lord  exclaimed  from  ms  carriage,  'Mt  is  I, 
Kilwarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  !'**  '^  Then  you  ar^ 
the  man  we  want,''  cried  one  of  the  insurgents,  plunging  a  pike 
jjoito  his  body,  which  kiUed  him  on  the  spot.  A  strong  detachment; 
of  soldiers  now  came  up,  and  conmienced  firing  on  the  remaining 
insurgents,  compelling  them  to  disperse  and  take  to  flight.  About 
eighty  lives  were  lost  in  the  course  of  the  afiray ;  and  many  were 
wounded,  who,  of  course,  took  care  not  to  show  themselves.  Em* 
mett  fled  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  another  intended  rising  of  the  peasantry ;  after  which, 
though  urged  by  his  friends  iumiediately  to  fly  the  kingdom,  he 
returned  to  Dublin  to  obtain  a  last  interview  with  a  woman  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached — ^the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Curran.* 

*  The  history  of  thitToang  lady  is  «  xomanoa.  It  has  sinady  baen  made  the  subjeiX  of  a  heauUAd 
and  touchiav  paper  by  WashingUm  Itring,  in  his  Sketch  Book.  She  entertained  a  deroted  and  andyiw 
affeetitm  for  poor  Eminett,  whom  she  vismd  in  has  oell  (he  night  before  his  ezeoution.  She  oontiBasd 
to  lore  him  to  her  last  breath.  Her  Aither  was  exoeedingly  enraged  on  learning  his  daughter's  attadk- 
ment,  and  banished  her  fhnn  his  itraf.    Bat  she  found  numerous  firisnds,  some  of  the  hi^it  ranht  who 


oflbred  her  an  as^faim  in  their  homes.  Tliey  led  lier  into  society,  and  tried  all  methods  to  wean  her  from 
her  grief.  Bat  she  remained  disoonscdate.  A  brave  and  estimable  military  oflBoer,  w<«  by  her  beao^ 
and  leodemessy  as  well  as  her  ooastaney  of  affiMStion,  oWned  his  hand ;  bot  was  declined  on  the  gKNind 


that  her  heart  was  anotiier's,  who  was  in  his  grave.  The  gentleman  persisted  in  his  suit,  aoliitttingmerBly 
her  esteem ;  and  at  length,  oonvineed  of  his  worth,  and  pertiape  sensible  of  her  dependanoe  on  Uke  kind- 
ness of  friends,  she  yielded  to  his  solieitations,  and  they  were  married.  He  took  her  to  Sioly,  and 
endeaTOorpd  to  draw  her  Amn  her  sorrows  by  change  of  soene.  But  a  deep  aud  settled  melaaoholy  had 
become  rooted  in  her  soul ;  and  nbe  slowly  wasted  away,  at  last  sinking  into  the  grave,  the  vielim  of  a 
broken  heart.  This  melancholy  event  Aimished  Moore  with  a  subject  for  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
songs— beginning 

«•  She  is  far  from  the  Land  whcrr  her  young  Hero  sleeps." 
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Willie  waiting  in  his  lodgings  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,  the  house 
in  which  he  lived  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  armed  men,  headed 
by  Major  Sirr,  who,  rushing  into  the  apartment,  took  Emmett 
prisoner,  and  .dragged  him  off  to  a  dungeon.  He  left  it  for  the 
.scaffold,  where  he  suffered  with  seventeen  others  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  same  insurrection. 

This  unhappy  and  ill-judged  affair  only  served  to  increase  the 
system  of  military  coercion  throughout  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment, egged  on  by  the  ascendancy,  revived  many  of  the  terrors  and 
tortures  that  had  preceded  '98  ;  they  knew  that  idl  the  causes  of 
burning  discontent  which  had  provoked  that  outbreak  were  still  in 
existence,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  still  entertained 
towards  them  the  same  feelings  of  hatred  and  resistance.  The 
government  could  not  trust  the  people ;  they  feared  them  as  men 
invariably  do  the  victims  of  their  injustice.  Prom  this  time  forward, 
however,  all  attempts  at  general  insurrection  were  suspended;  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  secret  organization  of  the 
United  Irishmen  survived  under  other  forms,  till  at  length  it  became 
almost  habitual  to  the  people.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  resistance  to  agrarian  oppression,  of 
which  such  dreadml  instances  yet  exist  to  fright  the  isle  from 
its  propriety.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  organization  so  extensive 
ana  widespreading  as  that  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  so  suddenly 
broken  by  the  Union — ^which  the  people  of  Ireland  so  mnch  hated 
— as  to  entirely  disappear  and  leave  no  permanent  traces  behind  it. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  government  broke  faith  with  the 
Oatholics,  and  refiised  to  grant  the  Emancipation  they  had  promised 
on  condition  that  they  would  support  the  measure  of  a  Union.  This 
was  a  disastrous  error ;  for  it  at  once  ranged  the  entire  Catholic 
population  in  opposition  to  the  government,  and,  after  an  organized 
agitation  of  thirty  years,  during  which  enmity  to  England  and  to 
the  Union  had  time  to  become  habitual,  the  Irish  Catholics  at 
length  wrung  from  the  fears  of  Britain  what  they  could  not  obtain 
by  appeals  to  either  reason  or  justice.  When  the  concession  was 
at  length  made,  there  was  no  grace  in  the  act :  it  caused  a  sense  of 
scorn  rather  than  of  gratitude  ;  and  it  rooted  still  more  deeply  in 

JtobartXimnettfaimadf,  aeeoxdiag  to  Moora  (who  knaw  hini  «l  CdUeg»),  M«in«  to  hare  inspited  slmoM 
aU  with  whom  be  oame  in  contact,  with  the  most  deroted  attachment.  '*  Were  I  to  number"  sayi  Moore, 
*'  the  men,  among  all  whom  I  have  erer  known,  who  appeared  to  combine,  in  the  greatent  degree,  pure 
moral  worth  wi£  ioteUectnal  power.  I  abould,  amonff  the  highest  of  the  few,  place  Bobeit  Bmmdtt. 
Wholly  five  ftom  the  folUea  and  Arailtiea  of  ]roath,-tho(^  how  capaUe  h«  waa  of  the  aaoak  devoted 
paadon  events  afterwards  proved, — the  porsuit  of  sdenoe,  m  whi«h  he  cminentlT  diaiiogaiBhed  himaelf, 
mj&BMtA  the  only  object  that  divided  his  thoughts  with  that  eathuaiaam  for  Irish  freedom,  which,  in  him, 
irat  an  hereditary  as  well  as  national  feeling,--himaelf  being  the  seeood  martyr  his  ftttfaer  had  oivcB  to 
fbe  eaone."  After  a  very  high  enlogiom  on  his  powen  of  eloqnenoe,  Moore  oondudea^-"  Sach,  Id  hewt 
•nd  mind  was  another  of  thoae  devoted  men,  who,  with  gifks  that  would  have  made  them  the  omaments 
«nd  supports  of  a  weU-rega)ated  community,  were  yet  dnven  to  live  the  Uvea  of  oonspiraton  and  die  the 
death  ^  traitors,  by  a  syrtem  of  government  which  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  think  of  with  patiraoa, 
did  we  not  gather  a  hope  fW>m  the  present  aspect  of  the  whole  dviliced  world,  that  sueh  a  syaiem  of 
bigotry  and  misrule  can  npver  exist  again."*  It  was  in  referanee  to  the  last  apecoh  of  Emmett,  m  w>hi«ih 
he  asked  of  the  woiid  ''the  oharity  of  ttssUenee,"  that  Moore  wrote  the  besutiftil  Irish  Melody  beginning 
"  Oh !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade." 

*  Mooai'8  L\ft  <J  Lord  Edwttrd  FUsgenOd,  voL  i.  p.  3034^. 
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the  inindH  of  the  IriMli  people  the  idea  that  the  Eogtuh  govcrnmHit 
could  not  be  reasoned  into  jnstice,  bat  thai  it  might  be  coerced. 

It  is  probable  that  Pitt  intended  to  cany  a  waeamae  of  CatboKr 
Emancipation,  as  veil  as  to  make  a  State  provision  for  the  CoAoKe 
priesthood.  At  least  tach  seema  to  hare  been  the  nnderslaiidiairof 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  king,  however,  inftDeneed  bj-  tb6 
pleadings  of  some  ^^conscientious  individuals  near  his  person^ 
withdrew  his  consent  inunediatelj  after  the  Act  of  Unioii  bad  heem 
passed ;  and  instead  of  Catholic  EmancipatioB,  the  first  meames 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  for  the  oonihraation  of  martial  law 
in  Irelana,  and  for  the  su^nsion  of  the  iabea$  corfH»  act.  The 
Catholic  question  was,  however,  brought  forward  in  the  Houm  of 
Commons  in  1805,  and  rejected  by  a  large  majority — Pitt  himaelf 
being  a  party  to  the  rejection  of  the  petition.  Pitt  died,  mid  the 
Whigs  came  into  power ;  they  proposed  no  measure  of  Emaiici|Hi- 
tion ;  but  the  spirit  which  they  displayed  towards  the  Cathobes 
was  liberal  in  comparison  with  their  predecessors — for  inatanee, 
they  proposed  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  crown  should  have  the 
power  of  raising  to  high  rank  in  the  army  and  navy  those  individ* 
uals  who  were  the  proper  objects  of  royal  appointment.  The  obje<n 
simply  was,  to  open  promotion  in  the  army  and  navy  to  Catholics. 
But  this  paltry  boon  was  even  too  large  for  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  grant.  The  **  No-Popery^'  cry  was  raised ;  the  Whigs  were 
shortly  after  driven  from  offioe,  and  Mr.  Percival  came  into  power, 
proclaiming  perpetual  hostility  to  the  Catholics.  Instead  of  EimMi* 
cipation,  the  Tory  government  immediately  gave  Ireland  an  Arms 
Bill  and  an  Insurrection  Act.  The  Arms  ml  of  1807  prohibited 
the  use  of  Arms  to  all  who  had  not  obtained  a  license  tnm  the 
magistrates,  it  authorised  domiciliary  visits,  and  made  the  poesessisii 
of  unregistered  arms  a  transportable  offence.  The  etane  Aol  was 
renewed  in  184S,  with  the  addition  of  several  still  more  obnonous 
and  insulting  provisions. 

At  length  the  Irish  peo]^le  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  their  cause  except  in  their  own  exertions.  Several  meetings 
of  the  Catholics  took  place  in  Dublin  in  1805,  but  they  were  un- 
connected and  led  to  no  result.  They  had  not  yet  diseovetod  the 
secret  of  combination  and  organization :  they  were  still  novicea  in 
the  art  of  successftd  agitation.  There  was  no  pmtU  ff(gppm ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  body  were  disjointed  and  fruitless.  Their  leaders 
were  very  inefficient,  and  wanted  both  energy  and  tact;  they 
acccmmodated  themselves  too  much  to  parliamentary  parties,  in- 
stead  of  boldly  proclaiming  the  foil  extent  of  die  popular  grievances, 
and  demanding  their  redress.  Probably,  this  defect  urose  fiyym 
their  still  trusting  the  management  of  their  cause  to  influentml 
members  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy — ^men  of  high  rank,  and 
unquestionable  integrity  and  purity  of  motives,  but  quite  unfitted  to 
fill  the  office  of  leaders  of  an  unemancipat^  peoplei  The  chief  of 
these  were  the   Lords   Fingall,   Oorraanstown,   Trimleston,  and 
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French,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Catholic  Baronetage.  It  was 
not,  however,  until,  the  Catholic  Barristers  came  forward  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  that  the  public  interest  and  feeling  was  fairly 
roused,  and  the  question  of  Emancipation  became  a  great  national 
mavement.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  men,  were  Mr. 
Scully^  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Clinch.  But  a  far  greater  than  all 
these  shortly  after  appeared  on  the  stage,  destined  to  wield  a  power 
&r. surpassing  the  utmost  capacity  or  exertions  of  his  predecessors. 

In  1808,  LKDrd  Fingall  and  Dr.  Milner  were  sent  to  London  as 
a  deputation  from  the  Catholic  body,  to  take  charge  of  their  petition 
to  the  legislature  for  relief.  By  some  misunderstanding  or  other, 
Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Orattan,  on  bringing  the  subject  before 
Parliament,  conceived  themselves  empowered  to  offer  that  the 
government  should  have  a  f>e$o  on  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  in  return  for  their  admission  within  the  pale  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Parliament  rejected  the  motion  to  take  the  Catholic  petition 
into  consideration,  by  a  large  majority.  Dr.  Milner  protested  against 
the  use  which  had  lieen  made  of  his  name  in  parliament ;  and  so 
soon  as  intelligence  of  the  affair  reached  Ireland,  public  meetings 
were  everywhere  held,  and  the  proposition  was  scouted  by  almost 
the  entire  Catholic  clergy  and  laity.  This  was  certainly  the  last 
time  that  the  Catholics  came  before  Parliament  in  the  humble  atti- 
tude of  suppliants.  But  the  veto  controversy  continued  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  proved  a  source  of  bitter  feuds  and  dissensions 
ameng  the  Catholic  body.  An  earl^  opportunity,  however,  was 
taken  to  imdeceive  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  bishops  met  in  synod  in  1810,  and  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  stronglv  condemnatory  of  the  late  proposition ; 
the  Oenexal  Committee  of  the  Catholics  supported  these  resolutions; 
aad  in  the  same  year  they  forwarded  petitions  to  both  Houses  of 
Pajtliament,  On  presenting  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Orattan  expressly  stated  that  the  Catholics  had  reftised  all 
ooscurrenoe  and  assent  to  the  securities  which  he  had  stated  in 
1808.  His  motion  to  take  the  petition  into  consideration  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  918  to  109. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  now  attracted  to  the  discush 
nons  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  careftdly  looked  out  for  an  opportu- 
nitv  of  crudiing  their  organization.  The  General  Coomiittee  of  1809 
had  been  constituted  with  great  care,  and,  as  was  supposed,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  infringing  on  the  Irish  law  against  conven* 
tions.  The  occasion  on  which  it  was  formed  was  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Exhibition  room,  Dublin,  at  which  Mr.  O'^Connell  was  present; 
aad  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  committee  is 
cited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  foresight  and  sagacity.  Aware 
of  the  state  of  the  law  which  prevented  delegates  or  representatives 
meeting  to  petition  parliament,  on  forty-two  gentlemen  being  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  CConnelt  and  resolved  unanimously,  ''  that  the  noblemen  and 
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tfMiikMDen  afore^d  are  not  repfresentatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  or 
any  portiun  thereof/'  This  icaoiutioa  was,  bowerer,  weAaspplj 
broken  at  a  meetinfir  afterwards  hdd,  at  wliidi  a  cominiitee  was 
appointed,  oonastinfir  of  thirW-fltx  membefB  ftom  DiiUiii,  asd  lea 
firtim  each  ooantr  in  Ireland,  for  the  pupofle  of  preparing  aa  addren 
to  the  king,  a  rnuonstranee  to  the  BritiBh  nation,  and  a  petition  to 
parliament!  The  goyemment,  on  learning  this  prooeediBff,  i— udi- 
atelj  broofirfat  the  ConTentioa  Act  to  bear  npoa  die  OsUuriie  leaders 
— an  act  that  had  been  originally  firamed  by  Lord  Chre  to  break 
np  the  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Lord  FingnH  asd 
other  leaders  were  arrested  at  a  public  meetuig  by  Tirtne  of  a  war- 
rant from  Chief  Justice  Downes.  They  were  brought  to  trial, 
before  a  Dublin  packed  jory  of  Protestants.  Mr.  O^CoBnell  was 
counsel  on  this  occasion,  and  managed  the  ease  so  well,  that  the 
accused  were  actually  acquitted  But  the  TicUNV  maned  their 
triumph  by  the  att^npt  which  they  made  to  prosecute  Chief  Justice 
Downes  for  baring  ca^ised  the  arrests.  In  tins  they  were  deftated, 
and  the  commiteee  sustained  such  a  shock  thai  it  almost  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Catholic  Board  was 
formed,  in  which  the  qualification  of  representatives  was  carefhlly 
avoided.  But  this  body  did  little  good ;  it  made  no  great  effiirt  to 
sustain  the  popular  cause,  and  soon  dropped  out  of  public  notice. 

The  unity  of  the  Catholics  was  destroyed  by  the  Veto  and  Anti- 
Veto  Discussions,  which  were  stimulated  by  the  English  Gathofics, 
and  fomoited,  for  the  purpose  of  disunion,  by  the  English  goTon- 
ment.  On  this  question  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  and  hiity  were 
almost  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  interference  of  the  Stale  in 
their  religious  concerns ;  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  however,  were 
fovourable  to  a  state  provision  for  their  clergy,  and  nnfortunatdy 
they  continued  to  force  the  question  upon  public  notice,  thromh 
their  friends  in  the  British  parliament  and  otherwise,  until  the 
strength  of  the  Catholic  boay  was  completely  firitterred  away. 
Ultimately  the  Pope  was  appealed  to  in  1814  ;  but  his  holiness 
was  at  the  time  detained  in  France,  and  completely  in  the  power 
of  Napoleon.  A  letter  was,  however,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Poynter,  V.  A.,  by  the  Cardinal  Quarantotti,  which,  instead  of 
calming,  only  added  more  fiiel  to  the  flame.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  promised  an  enquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics, left  them  to  their  own  dissensions.  Napoleon^s  power  was 
overthrown  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Elba.  The  government  ceased  to  entertain  any  fear  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  instead  of  an  enquiry  into  their  grievances,  they 

r'n  renewed  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  continued  in  force  to 
year  1818. 
A  state  of  almost  hopeless  apathy  succeeded  the  di^^lntion  of 
the  Catholic  Board  in  1814.     Evwy  effort  to  rouse  tiie  public 
mind  failed^  in  its  object.     The  country  was  completely  diseon]> 
aged ;  public  opinion  seemed  dead ;  and  the  national  mind  by 
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folded  up  in  utter  lethargy  and  torpidity.  From  this  state,  the 
CathoUea  were  for  a  momfmi  touaed  by  the  Tiait  of  George  the 
IVth.ta  Ireland,  in  1821.  The  ctrevmstanoe  was  hailed  by  ail 
tjif^mou  with  Hnbottoded  joy :  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbiDger  of 
better  days  for  the  persecuted  Catholics.  All  classes  united  in 
doing  honour  to  the  pleasure-loving  monarch ;  whose  beneficent 
di^M^ns  towards  Ireland  they  did  not  stop  for  a  moment  to  doubt. 
The  whole  oountry  was  filled  with  ^ee  ;  the  discords  of  Orange- 
men and  Catholics  for  a  time  became  healed,  and  even  Mr.  O'Con* 
Bell  himself  sliook  hands  with  the  Dublin  Corporation.  The  dis- 
cussion of  all  exciting  topics  was  suppressed ;  not  a  word  was 
heard  about  public  grievances :  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  headed  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  O'Gorman,  were  the  first  to  proffer  their 
lojwil  devotion  to  his  majesty ;  but  all  mention  of  their  Bufferings, 
or  flt^gestions  £oir  redress  of  their  grievances,  were  carefiilly  suppres- 
sed^  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  majesty.  George  IVth 
professed  to  be  delighted  with  his  reception,  and  assured  his  Irish 
subjects  of  his  tmalterable  protection.  On  his  departure,  he  directed 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  address  to  them  a  letter  expressing  his  ^^  entire 
approbation''^  of  their  conduct,  and  advising  peace  and  union  among 
them.  The  Irish  people  anxiously  awaited  the  results  of  the  king's 
visit.  They  clung  for  a  long  time  to  the  illusion  that  something 
would  now  be  done  to  raise  them  from  their  state  of  depression. 
But  at  last  they  awoke,  and  found  that  again  they  had  been  mise^ 
rabl^  deluded.  Instead  of  Relief,  they  had  Coercion.  The  Insur- 
rection Act  was  renewed  in  1822,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
again  suspended.* 

A  wretched  state  of  apathy  succeeded;  the  people  ceased 
ev&a  to  complain ;  every  one  seemed  to  despair ;  and  for  two 
Years,  neither  petition,  nor  speech,  nor  remonstrance,  was  anywhere 
heard  of.  In  the  year  1823,  however,  an  accidental  meeting  of 
two  men  took  place  at  a  mutual  friend's  house,  in  the  county  of 

*  Since  the  Union  down  to  the  preient  day,  Ireland  hai  been  almost  constantly  under  iniar* 
reetionarjr  law.  Certainly  durins  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  constitution  has  been 
■ueMnded  by  direct  acts  of  the  Bntiah  Ictfisktnre.    Take  the  following  initanoes : — 

The  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  &om  1800  to  1803;  a^ain,  from  1807  to  1810;  again, 
from  1814  to  1818;  and  again,  from  1822  to  1824. 

The  Habeu  Coxpus  Act  was  suspended  from  1800  to  1802 ;  again,  from  1808  to  1806 ;  and 
again  in  1822. 

Martial  Law  was  in  force  from  1803  to  1805. 

The  Anas  Act,  aUowing  domiciliary  Tisits,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  arms,  has  been  in  force 
from  1807  to  the  present  time ;  and  was  revived  only  in  1843  with  serend  exceedioglr  obnoodous 
clauses. 

The  Peaoe  Fteservation  Aet,  establishing  a  regular  gendarmerie,  has  been  in  full  force  from 
1814. 

A  Suppression  of  Political  Associations  Act  was  passed  in  1826 ;  and  a  still  more  stringent 
Aet  was  passed  in  1829,  authoriiing  the  Lord>Lioutenant  to  prohibit  any  meeting  by  Proclama* 
tion.    It  was  under  this  Act  that  the  late  projected  meeting  at  Clontaif  was  suppressed. 

The  last  Act  of  the  same  character  passed  by  the  E«n^h  government  (excepting  the  Anns 
Bill,  which  was  merely  a  renewal),  was  the  Coercion  Bill  of  tfao  Whigs,  which  enabled  the 
Lori'-LaiVteiiaftt  to  plMO  any  part  of  Ifelaud  undbr  MardAl  Law,  and  to  create  Courts- Martial 
for  the  tr^  of  offences. 

Such  have  been  the  kind  of  laws  by  which  England  has  govomed  Ireland  during  tlie  last  half 
centary  of  '"  t'nioa'M 
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Wicklow,  out  of  which  sprung  a  new  association  of  almost  unpa- 
ralleled power,  and  which  afterwards  proved  of  the  utmost  conse- 
Juence.to  the  Irish  people.  We  refer  to  the  meeting  of  Messrs. 
rConnell  and  Sheil,  and  the  origin  of  the  famous  Catholic 
Association. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  O'^Conkell  on  the  stage  of 
public  events,  he  commanded  the  approval  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  An  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  of  pure  Milesian  bk>od 
and  name — the  representative  of  a  race  and  creed  oppressed  and 
persecuted  for  centuries — possessed  of  immense  moral  energy — 
zealous,  courageous,  and  persevering — ^massive  in  intellect,  inex- 
haustible in  tact,  and  endowed  with  great  powers  of  eloquence — 
powerful  in  frame,  and  of  massive  stature, — such  were  the  broad 
features  which  pointed  out  O'Connell  from  the  first,  as  one  of  the 
Heroes  of  his  nation. 

Mr.  O'ConnelPs  great  powers  were  schooled  and  nurtured  at 
the  Irish  Bar — then  the  great  nursery  of  Irish  liberalism.  He  was 
admitted  in  1798 — a  time  of  terror  and  danger.  The  Rebellion 
had  just  been  crushed,  the  projecl  of  Union  was  on  foot,  and, 
shortly  after,  Ireland  was  extmguished  as  a  nation,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  degraded  dependency  of  England.  We  have 
already  stated  that  O^Connell  was  one  of  those  Catholics  who  stood 
out  against  the  Union,  and  protested  against  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  And  on  all  public  occasions,  O^Connell  was  found  among 
the  foremost  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  nation.  In 
the  meantime,  he  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 

i)rofes8ion.  His  powers  as  an  orator,  united  to  his  profound  know- 
edge  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  soon  attracted  crowds  of 
clients  around  him.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  success  as  a  bar- 
rister, he  found  that  all  the  honours  of  his  profession  were  kept 
beyond  his  reach, — because  he  was  a  Catholic.  He  had  to  undergo 
the  frequent  mortification  of  seeing  men  far  his  inferiors  in  every 
respect,  promoted  over  his  head,  and  advanced  to  situations  which 
his  conscientious  convictions  prevented  him  from  ever  reaching, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  period.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  Catholic  barristers  had  generally  been  found  willing  to 
succumb  to  the  influence  of  the  |fovemment,  and  were  often  used, 
like  the  strings  of  a  puppet,  to  mfluence  their  party  and  forward 
the  objects  of  the  State.  But  O^Connell  was  not  a  man  to  be 
used  for  any  such  sinister  purposes.  He  at  once  struck  into  the 
path  of  independence  and  freedom.  He  keenly  felt  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  he,  as  well  as  his  countrymen,  were'  subjec&d  by 
the  law,  and  he  set  himself  manfully  to  work  to  shake  it  off.  He 
fearlessly  stated  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  used  evexj 
exertion  to  rouse  them  to  achieve  their  own  emancipation.  It  la 
long,  however,  before  one  man  can  rouse  a  people  sunk  in  the 
hopeless  apathy  which  follows  upon  centuries  of  almost  unreststed 
oppression.     But  men  of  ardent  patriotism,  of  a  nature  akin  to  bis 
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own,  by  degrees  gathered  round  him  and  cheered  him  on ;  the 
country  at  length  awoke  from  its  lethargy,  the  heart  of  society 
became  stirred,  the  passion  of  the  whole  nation  was  kindled,  and 
the  Catholic  population  went  onwards  in  its  course  with  a  sweep 
of  power  unprecedented  in  Irish  history. 

O'Connell  was  the  first  to  rouse  the  people  themselves  to  under- 
take the  work  of  their  own  emancipation.  Formerly,  the  struggle 
of  parties  was  almost  entirely  aristocratic ;  the  Catholic  gentry, 
aided  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
popular  cause,  tlirough  means  of  ^^  Committees '"  and  ^'  Boards,^^ 
which  were  never  at  any  time  backed  by  the  support  of  the  nation. 
The  Peofde,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  scarcely  existed  ; 
they  were  excluded  from  all  arrangements ;  their  aid  was  rarely 
taken  into  account ;  no  one  thought  of  bringing  their  vast  force  of 
numbers  to  bear  upon  the  legislature.  The  people,  also,  on  their 
part,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  Crushed  xmder  the 
constant  load  of  their  oppressions,  drained  of  all  that  they  earned, 
without  property,  without  education,  often  without  food,  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  people  remained  in  a  state  of  wretched  apathy 
and  hopeless  indifference.  Occasionally,  in  times  of  greater  dis- 
tress than  usual,  they  attempted  by  local  resistance  to  stem  the  tide 
of  suffering  which  rolled  in  upon  them  ;  but,  ignorant  of  its  real 
causes,  about  which  no  one  cared  to  inform  them,  thev  remained 
dead  to  all  concern  about  the  national  welfare,  and  had  no  idea  of 
Lringinff  their  united  strength  to  bear  against  the  common  oppres- 
sions of  their  country. 

It  was  not  until  C^Connell  appeared,  that  this  indifference  of  the 
people  to  national  questions  was  removed.  He  saw  at  once  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  them  ;  that  they  must  be  instructed 
In  the  nature  and  causes  of  their  wrongs,  and  be  themselves  induced 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  their  own  emancipation.  He  adopted  the 
motto  wmch  he  has  held  by  ever  since, 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not. 
Who  would  be  free,  tkemselres  must  strike  the  blow  ?" 
CConnell  also  discovered  to  the  Irish  people  the  might  and  power 
of  constitutional  and  peacel^l  agitation — one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
political  discoveries.  He  thus  brought  the  opinions  of  the  masses 
to  bear  upon  the  legislature,  and  accumulated  an  amount  of  moral 
power  which  at  length  enabled  them  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  engine  by  means  of  which  O^Connell  accomplished 
the  Emancipation  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  was  the 
famous  Catholic  Association.  Its  origin  was  exceedingly  simple. 
Mr-  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shell  met  by  accident,  as  we  have  said, 
at  a  friend's  house,  among  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  after 
mutually  lamenting  the  degraded  state  of  their  Catholic  country- 
men, resolved  to  malte  a  brave  attempt  to  rouse  them  from  their 
apathy.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  circular  address,  and  sent  it 
without  delay,  to  mof-t  of  the  influential  gentlemen  of  their  body. 
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The  address  was  feebly  responded  to,  and  the  utmost  difficulty  was 
for  some  time  experienced  in  obtaining  a  meeting  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  the  projected  movement  a  start.  The  pl^oe  of 
meeting  agreed  upon,  was  the  house  of  a  bookseller  in  Capel  Street, 
Dublin.  For  the  first  two  or  three  Saturdays,  however,  the  meet* 
ings  were  dissolved  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
present ;  at  least  ten  persons  being  requisite,  according  to  the  pre- 
arranged rules,  to  form  what  is,  in  Parliamentary  language,  termed 
"  a  house."  At  length,  on  Saturday  the  23rd  of  May,  after  wait- 
ing for  a  considerable  time,  the  hour  of  couBting  out  aniTed,  aad 
only  eight  persons  were  present.  By  one  of  th9  roles,  clergymen 
of  all  persuasions  were  admitted  members  of  the  association ; 
Mr.  O'Connell  ran  down  into  the  bookseller^s  shop,  when  he  found 
two  or  three  students  from  Maynooth,  and  asked  them  to  come  up 
and  form  the  meeting.  They  hesitated — ^refused ;  O'^ConneU  took 
them  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  them  up  stairs.  There  were 
now  thirteen  persons  present, — and  behold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
afterwards  widely  celebrated  Catholic  Association  ! 

Lord  Kileen  occupied  the  chair,  but  O^Connell  was  the  soul  of 
the  small  meeting.  He  drew  up,  and  read,  a  report  of  the  Rent ; 
he  set  forth  its  advantages,  proved  it  to  be  the  lever  of  justice  and 
relief,  and  subscribed  for  all  those  of  his  family  then  in  Ireland. 
He  was  determined  that  the  Association  should  go  forward.  The 
time  was  critical.  Orange  processions  had  mn  riot  in  the  North, 
and  several  Cathohes  had  been  killed ;  a  servile  war  raged  in  the 
South,  and  distress  prevailed  over  the  entire  kingdom.  A  series 
of  resolutions  were  moved  and  passed,  O'Connell  expressing  him- 
self strongly  in  favour  of  embracing  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
vnthin  the  bounds  of  the  association.  The  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  now  held  from  week  to  week.  On  the  foUowii^ 
Saturday,  several  persons  attended;  a  few  subscriptions  were 
handed  in ;  and  the  Association  was  launched.  One  of  the  most 
important  resolutions  was,  to  raise  a  national  revenue  for  the 
national  defence.  A  subscription  was  resolved  upon,  which  was 
fixed  at  one  pound — that  to  the  Catholic  board  had  been  five 
pounds.  But  the  grand  stroke  of  policy  was  the  subscription  of 
one  penny  per  month — this  was  the  famous  Catholic  Rent,  whidi 
carried  the  Emancipation. 

Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  the  Catholic  Association — an 
Association,  probably  the  most  ma^ificent  and  gigantic  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  for  the  vindication,  the  self-assertion,  the 
liberation  of  an  entire  people.  Its  power  rapidly  grew  and 
extended  itself:  the  Association  embraced  Ireland, — Ireland  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  Association.  Protection  was  now  thrown 
around  the  people,  who  gathered  spirit  and  rallied  round  their 
leaders.  When  the  Government  struck,  the  Association  was 
really  to  ward  oif  the  blow.  Tyranny  of  all  kinds  wa45  held  in 
check.     Oligarchical  rapacity  was  assailed  in  it«  various  forms  of 
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oppression — whether  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  church  cesses,  or  grand 
juries.  The  monstrous  system  of  government  was  unsparingly 
dissected  and  exposed  to  public  gaze.  All  Ireland  was  erentually 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  Association,  and  its  leaders  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  organized  millions.  The  eloquence  of  Parliament 
grew  pale  by  the  side  of  its  new  rival.  The  civilized  world 
looked  on  in  admiration.  The  efforts  of  O'Connell  and  his  com- 
patriots found  sympathizers  everywhere.  America,  Canada,  India, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  nations  of  the  Continent  generally, 
poured  in  their  contributions  to  swell  the  Catholic  Aind. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  agitation  was,  the 
establishment  of  a  free  press  in  Ireland,  and  the  creation  of  a 
public  opinion.  Full  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
were  given  in  the  Catholic  organs ;  the  speeches  of  the  leaders 
were  everywhere  read  with  avidity  ;  and  gave  a  quickening  influ- 
ence to  opinion,  not  only  throughout  Ireland,  but  also  throughout 
the  entire  United  Kingdom.  Meetings  soon  extended  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  provinces.  The  whole  people  became  stirred  and 
roused  up  to  exertion,  the  Dublin  Association  forming  the  grand 
centre  of  their  united  energies.  O^Connell  and  Shell  were  the  sus- 
taining piUars  of  the  movement.  Their  eloquence  was  always 
ready — ^to  rouse,  to  amuse,  to  denounce,  to  excite,  to  applaud. 
O^Connell  towered  above  all.  He  chalked  out  the  course  of  the 
movement  from  first  to  last,  watching  over  the  association  as  a 
nurse  watches  over  its  child.  The  fertility  of  his  invention  was 
extraordinary.  He  was  ready  and  prepared  for  every  emergency. 
Opposition  only  quickened  him  to  renewed  exertion. 

At  length  the  Association  attracted  the  notice  of  the  govemnfent, 
who  determined  to  put  it  down.  The  Catholic  clergy  and  gentry- 
had  by  this  time  lent  it  their  entire  influence ;  and  its  organization 
was  perfect.  In  1825,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Association.  O'Connell  and  Sheil  were  sent  as 
a  deputation  to  London  to  petition  for  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  the  most  extensive  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics 
were  offered  to  the  government ;  but  they  were  all  contemptuously 
refused,  and  the  ^^Algerine  Act^"*  was  immediately  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Association. 

The  Irish  nation  received  the  intelligence  of  their  treatment  by 
the  English  Parliament  with  a  burst  of  indignation.  But  they 
strictly  preserved  the  peace — ^remembering  O'ConnelPs  precept 
that  ^^  the  real  enemy  to  Ireland  is  the  man  who  violates  the  law.^^ 
On  O^Conneirs  return  to  Ireland,  his  first  object  was  to  re-consti- 
tute the  Suppressed  Association  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Act 
that  had  been  passed  to  put  it  down.  The  Association  merely 
changed  its  form.  Instead  of  one  grand  aggregate  Association, 
having  Dublin  for  its  centre, — every  city,  town,  and  district  now 
formed  an  independent  association  of  its  own,  entirely  unconnected 
with  any  other  body.     By  this  means  the  law  was  strictly  obeyed, 
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and  the  power  of  the  Association  fiiUy  preserved.  The  keenest 
emukition  was  excited  throughout  the  country,  and  the  newsj^em 
wa6  soon  found  to  work  even  better  than  the  old. 

The  Association  now  resolved  to  bestir  tbttnselves  in  the  Paitia- 
mentary  elections.  The  forty-shilling  Catholic  freeholders  had 
never  yet  dared  to  oppose  tlie  will  of  their  landlords.  They  sap- 
ported  them  at  elections  without  any  regard  to  political  opinion. 
They  belonged  to  their  landed  propnetors,  and  voted  as  ihey  hid 
them.  The  resistcmce  to  this  despotic  kind  of  power»  commenced 
at  Waterford.  The  Marquis  of  Waterford,  head  o£  the  ga^ttping 
and  ambitious  family  of  Beresford,  had  made  himself  unpopular  in 
the  county  by  resisting  the  public  expression  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  assault  of  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley  in  Dublin  Theatre ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  £unily  candidate  at  the  nextfClection. 
The  Beresfords  could  not  believe  such  a  thing  possiUe,  and  at  first 
made  no  exertions  to  maintain  their  ground.  But  the  opposition 
candidate,  Mr.  Stewart,  a  Protestant  gentleman  friendly  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  call  of  the  Catholic  free- 
holders, and  soon  carried  every  thing  before  him.  The  nominatiou 
day  arrived  and  Mr.  O'Connell  went  to  the  hustings,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  aa  a  candidate — ^the  first  instance  on 
record,  since  the  commeno^nent  of  the  penal  code,  of  a  Catholic 
being  put  in  nomination  at  an  election.  |The  Beresfords  stared  as  if 
an  ogre  had  risen  up  before  thenu  O'Connell,  however^  proceeded  to 
deliver  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  he  ever  made.  He  after- 
wards withdrew  infavour  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  of  the 
Beresfords  own  tenantry.  The  victory  of  the  people  was  perfect, 
and  not  a  sbgle  act  of  disorder  or  outrage  sullied  their  success. 
This  secret  of  power  once  discovered,  it  was  shortly  after  applied 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Similar  battles  were  fought  in  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Westmeath,  and  similar  triumphs  were  obtained. 
A  Rent  was  expressly  established  for  the  protection  of  such  of  the 
Catholic  freeholders,  as  were  visited  with  the  vengeance  of  their 
landlords ;  and  they  were  thus  more  closely  identified  than  ever 
with  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

The  organization  of  the  people  were  now  in  such  a  state,  that 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  whole  country  could  be  simuK 
taneouely  put  in  motion:  all  that  was  needed  was  the  order  of 
the  Association.  Thus  on  Sunday,  the  Slst  of  January,  1S28, 
simultaneous  meetings  were  held  at  the  same  hour  in  every  parish  of 
Ireland,  which  were  attended  by  not  fewer  than  1,500,000  persons. 
On  this  occasion  they  petitioned  parliament  for  the  total  ana  imme- 
diate emancipation  or  the  Catholics.  ^'  The  neople,'*^  says  Mr. 
Wyse,  "  met  ttithout  arms,  and  for  the  peaceable  purpose  of  i^i- 
tiomnff ;  but  they  met  at  once, — ^they  met  on  the  same  day, — above 
all,  they  met  by  the  order  of  the  Association.  What  if  the  Asso- 
ciation at  some  later  period  had  ordered  them  to  meet  with  arnut, 
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for  the  purpose,  not  of  petitioning  agfamst,  but  rmsHng  tithes,  &c., 
&c. ; — would  they  have  disobeyed  t  The  ftdorum  and  the  power 
were  found — the  lever  could  be  applied  to  aay  thing.^* 

But  the  great  and  final  blow  was  struck  at  the  Clare  election. 
There  the  freeholders  determined  to  return  a  Catholic  to  the  British 
parliament.  On  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  accepting  a  place  in  the  cabi* 
net  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  he  vacated  his  seat  for  that  county,  and 
a  new  election  was  appointed  to  take  place  immediately.  At  first,  a 
candidate  could  not  be  found  to  take  the  field  against  the  powerftd 
&mily  of  the  Fitzgerald^.  But  at  last,  Mr.  O^Connell  was  urged 
to  declare  himself  a  candidate,  which  he  did  in  an  energetic  address 
from  Dublin.  In  it  he  declared  that  he  would  be  ^^  tern  limb  firom 
Hmb^'  rather  than  take  the  oath  which,  according  to  the  law,,  was 
necessary  to  be  taken  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  British 
parliament.  "  But,''  said  he,  "the  discussion  which  the  attempt 
to  exclude  your  representative  from  the  House  of  Commons  must 
excite,  will  create  a  sensation  all  over  Europe,  and  produce  such  a 
burst  of  contemptuous  indignation  against  British  bigotry  in  every 
enlightened  country  in  the  worid,  that  the  voice  of  all  the  great 
and  good,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  being  joined  to  the 
universal  shout  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  overpower  every 
opposition,  and  render  it  impossible  for  Peel  and  Wellington  any 
longer  to  close  the  doors  of  the  constitution  against  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.''  Mr.  O'Connell  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm 
by  the  population  of  Clare,  and  after  a  contest  of  six  days,  Mr. 
Pitz^rala  withdrew,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  declared  by  the 
sheriff  duly  elected  representative  of  the  county. 

The  result  of  this  election  came  upon  the  British  ministry  like 
a  thunder-clap.  It  proclaimed  the  inmiense  power  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  its  universal  influence  over  the  people.  Not  only  the 
English  ministry,  but  the  entire  English  nation  was  roused,  and 
were  loud  in  their  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  Irish  Catholics. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Ireland  had  stirred  the  heart  of  England, 
from  the  period  of  the  rebellion.  The  government  were  still  more 
alarmed  when  they  saw  the  Association  preparing  to  elect  Catholics 
for  every  borough  and  county  in  Ireland  ;  and  particularly  when  it 
was  found  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  return  seventy  mem- 
bers. The  country  must  therefoie  be  disfranchised,  or  these 
members  must  be  allowed  to  sit.  Peel  and  Wellington,  coerced  by 
opinion,  found  themselves  compelled  to  give  way— they  had  to  choose 
between  Concession  and  Separation,  and,  it  might  be,  sanguinary 
Revolution.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Tory  ministry  had  no 
alternative  but  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1829. 

With  the  achievement  of  this  great  measure,  our  history  of 
Ireland  and  her  people  under  the  English  government  terminates. 
The  events  of  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  ore  scarcely  yet 
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matters  of  history.  The  Reform  Bill,  important  though  it  was  to 
England,  proved  of  little  service  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
It  perpetuated  a  greatly  restricted  and  an  unprotected  franchise ; 
ana,  if  it  conferred  its  benefits,  it  also  imposed  its  evils.  It  brought 
no  return  to  national  government;  but  left  the  ascendancy  in  posses- 
sion of  all  its  former  power.  The  government  still  trusted  t4>  brute 
force  and  not  justice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  utter 
and  hopeless  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  must  be  proof 
sufiicient  to  all,  of  tne  wretched  character  of  their  government.  It  is 
true,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  was  a  great  measure  of 
progress.  But  how  many  other  questions  of  equal,  if  not  greater 
moment,  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of: — The  monopoly  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  conquering  class,  and  their  atrocious 
abuse  of  it ;  the  dominaucy  and  tyranny  of  a  State  Church  which 
is  hated  by  the  mass  of  the  population ;  the  grossly  unequal  share  of 
political  power  vested  in  the  Irish  people ; — these  and  other  ques- 
tions of  engrossing  interest  yet  remain  to  be  discussed  and  set  at  rest. 
Assuredly,  however,  the  nation  that  has  shown  itself  able,  after  so 
prolonged  a  contest  and  so  determined  an  opposition,  to  accomplish 
the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  need  not  despair  of  accom- 
plishing any  measure  of  justice  upon  which  it  has  set  its  heart.  The 
people  themselves — did  they  but  know  it — ^hold  in  their  own  hands 
all  the  powers  of  the  State ;  and  the  history  of  the  last  half  century 
affords  proof  enough  that  it  only  requires  their  united  will  and 
energy  to  accomplish  their  own  complete  emancipation — social, 
political,  and  reli^ous.  It  mav  be  disagreeable  to  the  monopolist 
classes  to  relinquish  long  exercised  supremacy ;  but  the  past  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  future  ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  a  continued 
struggle  against  what  cannot  be  prevented,  must  yet  be  forced  on 
the  conviction  of  aU  with  whom  history  is  anything  better  than  an 
old  almanack. 
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